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PREFACE. 


J 


It is not without considerable diffidence that I publish 
to the world the result of my critical labours on the 
prophet Isaiah. The pre-eminent position which Bishop 
Lowth has occupied for more than half a century in this 
department of sacred literature, may by some be thought 
sufficient to justify the charge of presumption against any 
attempt to improve upon the elegant production of his 
superior mind. Yet, who that has examined the serious 
discrepancies which exist between the renderings of his 
translation and those of our common version, or that 
adverts to the opinion, which has been delivered by the 

i 

best judges, that these discrepancies are principally to be 
ascribed to the fondness for conjectural emendation in ' 
which the learned prelate so freely indulged, but must 
admit, that the study of the subject cannot justly be 
regarded as foreclosed, and that further efforts are required 
to satisfy the claims of a numerous class of readers, on 
whose minds it must press with no ordinary degree of 
interest. 

That labours of this kind are still wanted is also 
apparent from the new impulse which has been given 
to the study of Scripture criticism and interpretation; the 
advances recently made in Oriental literature generally, 
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and particularly in the scientific treatment of Hebrew 
philology; and the multiplied sources of illustration which 
have been supplied by books of Travel, describing the 
geography, manners, customs, &c., of the regions con¬ 
tiguous to, or forming the scenes of the transactions and 
objects to which allusions are made in the Bible. 

While, in this country, our prophet has been compara¬ 
tively neglected, the critics of Germany have subjected his 
book to rigid processes of philological .and exegetical in¬ 
vestigation. The * Scholia ’ of the younger Rosenmiiller, 
and the Commentaries of Gesenius, Hitzig, and Hende- 
werk, though lamentably abounding with infidel senti¬ 
ments, far surpass any thing of the kind hitherto published, 

% 

viewed as works of pure criticism, and sources of materials 
for successful interpretation. This remark applies par¬ 
ticularly to the two first:—to Rosenmiiller, on account 
of the copiousness with which he exhibits the views of 
ancient and modern writers, and the acumen which he 
generally displays in arriving at his conclusions; and to 
Gesenius, on account of his accurate knowledge of the 
etymological and syntactical niceties of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, his judicious use of the cognate dialects, his pro¬ 
found historical and geographical research, and his careful 
investigation of the difficulties which lay in his path. 

Not finding that any attempt was likely soon to be 
made to supply a desideratum painfully felt to exist in 
our theological literature, I was induced to undertake 
the present work . 1 Having during a period of thirty years 


1 It was not till after the greater part of this volume had been carried through 
the press, that the Commentary of the Rev. Albert Barnes made its appearance in 
America. Such readers, however, as may compare the two will find, that they 
occupy altogether independent ground. 
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endeavoured to render myself familiar with the language 

in which Isaiah wrote, and with the kindred dialects, 

whence so much help is to be derived; having perused 

the principal Biblical and Oriental productions which have 

appeared both in this country and on the Continent; and 

having for some time past more largely taken up Scripture 

exegesis as part of my official duty, I trust I shall not be 

deemed obtrusive in thus offering my contributions on the 

altar of sacred truth. 

'■ 

In executing the task which I prescribed for myself, it 
lias been my aim to fix the reading of the text; to clear 
up philological and other difficulties; to mark the pecu- 
liarities of the style ; to trace the logical connexion ; to 
catch the spirit, and ascertain the meaning of the prophet; 
and, as far as possible, to express that meaning in lan¬ 
guage true to the original, yet not ungrateful to an 
English ear. 

With the view of more clearly exhibiting the elevated 
character of the composition, and especially the paral¬ 
lelisms, which so materially assist in determining the sense, 
I have adopted the more approved method of throwing 
the translation into a poetic or rhythmical form. In 
doing this, I have been regulated chiefly by the divisions 
marked out by the Hebrew accents, which will,'on the 
whole, be found to be correct. 

Some may be disappointed on finding that I have not 
combined doctrinal and practical observations with my 
exegesis; but the union of the two I perceived, from the 
first, would be incompatible with the limits within which I 
should be obliged to confine my labours. Nor could I 
discover any pressing necessity for their introduction. 
1 here is no lack of commentaries adapted for general 
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edification; while it must be allowed we are still greatly 
deficient in such works as have for their definite object the 
eliciting of “the mind of the Spirit,” upon which all 
genuine Christian edification must be based. Besides, the 
intermixture of spiritual matter with critical and philo¬ 
logical questions, must have appeared nearly as much out 
of place, as it would be to interlard a work of. general 
exposition with such topics. The departments are quite 
distinct, and ought to be separately occupied. 

I must apologize to the Oriental scholar for having 
printed the Arabic without points :—a course which I was 
under the necessity of pursuing, in order to prevent the 
awkward appearance which the greater increase of space 
between .the lines must have produced, had they been 
inserted. It may also be proper to state, that the refer¬ 
ences to passages in the Old Testament are made accord¬ 
ing to the numeration of chapters and verses in the 
Hebrew BiWe, which has in some few instances occasioned 
an apparent want of accuracy in quotation. 

On one point, it is necessary specially to bespeak the 
indulgent consideration of my readers,—the position which 
I have taken respecting the future restoration of the Jews 
to Palestine. That such a restoration is taught in Scrip¬ 
ture, I had been accustomed to regard as more than ques¬ 
tionable, how firmly soever I believed in their future 
conversion to the faith of Jesus. On examining, however, 
the different prophecies of the Old Testament, which treat 
of a return of that people, I have had the conviction 
forced upon my mind, that while the greater number 
decidedly apply to the restoration which took place on the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus, there are others which 
cannot, without violence, be thus applied; but which. 
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being, upon any just principle of interpretation, equally in¬ 
capable of application to the affairs of the Gentile church, 
must be referred to events yet future in Jewish history. 
In this class I particularly include the last six chapters of 
Isaiah, which immediately follow the remarkable prediction 
respecting the future conversion of the Jews, at the close 
of the fifty-ninth. Not the most distant allusion is made 
throughout these chapters to any circumstances connected 
with the deliverance from Babylon ; while, on the other 


hand, they contain a distinct recognition of various things' 
belonging to the New Dispensation,—such as the Divine 
Mission of the Messiah, the abolition of the Jewish wor¬ 
ship, the calling of the Gentiles, the rejection of the Jews, 
and certain features of their present dispersion. At the 
same time, there is such a marked distinction uniformly 
kept up between the persons spoken of and the Gentiles; 
such an appropriation to their condition of language 
elsewhere only used of the natural posterity of Abraham ; 
such an obvious description of the desolation of Palestine; 
and such express mention of a restored land, mountains, 
vineyards, fields, houses, flocks, &c. which cannot be figu¬ 
ratively understood, that, with no hermeneutical propriety, 
can the scene be placed in the Gentile world, or regarded 
as exhibiting the state of Gentile Christianity. 


That the Jews shall cease to exist as a distinct race on 

i 

their incorporation into the Christian church, the Bible 
nowhere teaches; nor is such an event probable in the 
nature of things. But, if they shall exist as believing 
Jews, on what principle can it be maintained that they 
may not live in Palestine, just as believing Britons do in 
Britain, believing Americans in America, &c. ? Christianity 
does not destroy nationality, nor require an amalgamation 
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of the different races of mankind, however it may insist 
that, in a spiritual point of view, all its subjects constitute 
but one nation and one people, holy and peculiar—the 
sons and daughters of the Lord God Almighty. If the 
Jews had received the Messiah, when preached to them 
by the Apostles, there is no reason to suppose, that they 
would have been expelled from their own land; so that 
whatever admissions of Gentiles there might have been 
into their community, it would still, in the main, have 
been made up of Jews, as in fact, “ the churches of God ” 
were, “ which in Judea were in Christ Jesus.” 

Nor is there any thing in what I conceive to be the 
doctrine of Scripture on this subject, at all at variance 

f 

with its representations respecting the spiritual nature of 
the kingdom of Christ. The Jews, when converted, will 
be required to conform, in every point, to the laws of that 
kingdom, precisely as the Gentiles are on their becoming 
subject to its Head and Lord. Not the slightest hint is 
given, that any forms of ecclesiastical polity, or any modes 
of worship will obtain among the restored Jewish converts, 
different from those instituted by the Apostles. 

1 As to the degree of temporal prosperity promised to 
them, it appears to have special respect to the long- 
continued circumstances of adversity in which they have 
'lived ; and may perhaps, after all, differ but little from 
that which will be enjoyed by the members of the Divine 
kingdom generally, during the happy period of the 
Millennium. 
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SECTION I. 

OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ISAIAH. 

Nothing is known with historical certainty respecting the pro¬ 
phet Isaiah, beyond what is furnished by his own t>ook, and a few 
scattered notices in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 

O 

His name, ' iri 2Y, Yeshaiaiiu, signifies “The Salvation of Jeho¬ 
vah,” being compounded of deliverance or salvation, and an 
apocopated form of n j ; T. That this name perfectly accords with 
the leading themes of his book cannot be doubted; but whether it, 
was given him by Divine direction, on the foreknowledge of the 
fact that he was to be employed in propounding such themes, it is 
impossible to determine. * 

The only positive information which we possess respecting his 
descent is, that he was the son of Amoz, (Heb. If" 3 ?)—a person 
whom some of the Fathers,,from their ignorance of Hebrew, con¬ 
founded with Amos, (Heb. D ^?,) the prophet who flourished in the 
reign of Jeroboam II. Many of the Jews likewise ascribe to him 
a prophetical pedigree, but merely on the gratuitous assumption, 
that in all cases in which the father of a prophet is mentioned by 
name, he must have filled the same office. Others have attempted 
to vindicate to him a royal parentage, maintaining that Amoz was 
brother to King Amaziah ; but rabbinical tradition is all they cab 
allege in support of their position. That he was a native of Judah, 
there can be little doubt; and, that he resided at Jerusalem is evi¬ 
dent from chap. vii. 3, viii. 2, xxii. 15, xxxvii, 2, 5, 21, &c. ; but 
t in the middle or lower division of the city, is not 

b 
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so certain, though some have gathered as much from the textual 
reading of 2 Kings xx. 4. No circumstances of a domestic charac¬ 
ter arc mentioned, excepting that he was married, and that he had 
two sons in the reign of Ahaz, to both of whom were given names 
symbolical of important events in the Jewish history. The opinion 
that he was twice married has merely been advanced in order to 
give something like plausibility to a false interpretation of chap.- 
vii, 14. 


Though it is extremely probable that he was first solemnly called 
to the public discharge of his prophetical functions in the last year 
of Uzziah, i. e. n.c. 759, yet there is reason to conclude that he 
had been occupied with public affairs long before : it being ex¬ 
pressly stated 2 Cliron. xxvi. 22 , that he composed the complete 
memoirs of that prince. At all events, he must have reached some 
maturity of age by that time ; and if, as is exceedingly probable, 
he lived some time during the reign of Manasseh, it will follow, 
that he filled the prophetical office during a period of about fifty 
years, and must have been about eighty at the time of his death. 

s 

According to a very ancient Jewish tradition, he was sawn in two 
by order of Manasseh, whom he had boldly reproved for his wicked¬ 
ness. 1 To this the Apostle is supposed to allude, Heb. xi. 37. 

. As the exact position of oux prophet, and the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the times in which he flourished, must necessarily either 
have called forth, or given a distinctive colouring to the predictions 
which he was commissioned to deliver, it is manifest, that an accu¬ 
rate knowledge of his times is indispensable to a right interpretation 
of his book. Now it so happens, that not only does a considerable 
portion of the book itself abound with historical statements and 
allusions, but full and circumstantial accounts of the principal 
events which transpired in his days, and the relations of the sur¬ 
rounding nations to the Jews, and to each other, are found in 
several books of the Old Testament which treat of that period. * 

Two hundred and forty years before Isaiah entered upon his 
prophetical office, the revolt under Relioboam took place, by which 


1 Gemara Jcbam. iv. 13; Sanhed. fol. 103; Just. Mart. Dial, cum Tryph. 
p. 319 ; Origen in Ps. xxxvii ; TciTullian de Pntientia ; Jerome in Isa. 1 vii; 
Augustine, Civ. Dei. xviii. 24; Chronieon Pash. p. 155. See also Asccnsio Jcsaiae 
Vatis, published by Dr. Lawrence in Elhiopic and Latin, Oxford, 1819, the Greek 
original of which is quoted by Epiphanius de Llaeres. xi. 2. 
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the Hebrew kingdom was divided into two separate states, which 
not only made war on each other, but were subject to harassing in¬ 
vasions by foreign enemies. During the first eighty years of this 
period, the kingdom of Judah greatly prospered, especially under 
the pious kings, Asa and Jehoshaphat; but the idolatries which they 
had succeeded in suppressing having been revived, Jehovah visited 
it with heavy calamities ; and, in the last days of Amaziah it lay 
prostrate at the feet of Jehoahaz, king of Israel. 

Though only sixteen years of age when raised to the throne, 
Uzziah soon discovered a spirit of energy and enterprise ; not only 
restoring the administration of public affairs from the state to which 
it had been reduced, and promoting the agricultural interests of the 
country, but organizing an immense army, fortifying the principal 
cities, and carrying his victorious arms into the territories of the 
Philistines, the Ammonites, and the Arabs. He also took the 
Port of Elath on the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, and thus re¬ 
opened the lucrative maritime trade of the East. Though, on the 
whole, obedient to the Divine laws, yet this monarch suffered the 
idolatrous altars to remain, and was ultimately smitten with leprosy 
for presuming to invade the sacred office of the priesthood.’ 

Although temporal prosperity appears to have continued during 
the reign of Jotliam, yet, owing to the increase of luxury and 
sensual indulgence, true piety greatly, declined ; and the alliance 
was formed between Pekah, king of Israe], and Rezin, king of 
Syria, which was brought to bear against the kingdom the year 
after his death, which took place B. c. 743^ He was succeeded by 
Ahaz, the most abandoned monarch that had yet ascended the 
Jewish throne. During his reign every thing was thrown into con¬ 
fusion ; the law of God was violated in the most reckless manner ; 
superstition and idolatry were openly practised ; a Syrian altar and 
Syrian gods were introduced ; and the temple was not only greatly 
defaced, but at last entirely closed against the worship of the true 
God. 2 Having been repulsed with great loss by the confederate 
powers of Israel and Syria, and suffering from the Edomites anH 
the Philistines, Ahaz applied to Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
for assistance, for which lie paid him a subsidy, raised from the 
treasures of the temple, the nobility, and the royal palace. It 


1 2 Kings xv. 1—7 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 

3 Isa. ii. 0—S ; 2 Kings xv. 32—38, xvi. 1—4; 


2 Chron. xxvii. xxviii. 
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would appear, however, that, though the Assyrian monarch pos¬ 
sessed himself of Damascus and some of the cities belonging to 
Israel, the inhabitants of which he carried into exile, he afforded 
no real succour to Ahaz, but, on the contrary, greatly harassed and 
perplexed him as his tributary. 1 

On the death of Ahaz, b.c. 728, he was succeeded by Hezekiah, 
a pious and zealous prince, who abolished idolatry, and all the 
objects that had been perverted to its use ; restored the temple 
and worship of Jehovah; improved the fortifications and water¬ 
works around Jerusalem; reduced the Philistines; and shook off 
the Assyrian yoke. In the fourteenth year of his reign, however, 
i. e . B.c. 714, he was menaced by Sennacherib, who was advancing 
with a large army through Judea, with a view to the conquest of 
Egypt. To avert the threatened calamity, Hezekiah paid to the 
king of Assyria the stipulated sum of three hundred talents of 
silver, and thirty talents of gold ; to raise which he was obliged to 
appropriate all the treasures in the temple and the palace ; but that 
monarch, deeming it unsafe to leave so strong a power in his rear, 
reduced most of the cities of Judah, and ordered a numerous body 
of his troops to invest and subdue Jerusalem. Summoned in lan¬ 
guage of the most insolent description to surrender, Hezekiah 
applied by earnest prayer for Divine protection and deliverance ; 
and by the miraculous destruction of the Assyrian army the city 
was relieved. On his recovery from a dangerous sickness, which 
had been pre-signified by a miraculous phenomenon, he was 
honoured with an embassy from the court of Babylon ; but giving 
way to a spirit of ostentation, he received a severe rebuke in the 
announcement of the Babylonish captivity. 2 

In the succeeding reign of Manasseh, idolatry, with all its accom¬ 
panying evils, was publicly established, and maintained in the most 
daring and outrageous manner by that apostate king; in conse¬ 
quence of which, notwithstanding the penitent efforts which he 
afterwards made to regain the ground he had lost, and the zealous 
reformation effected by Josiah, the Jewish affairs continued gra¬ 
dually to decline, till at last, partly by internal broils, partly by the 
invasion of Pharaoh Necho, and finally by the imposition of the 
Babylonish yoke, they were reduced to the lowest possible state; 

i 

■ 

1 2 Kings xvi.; 2 Cliron. xxviii.; 1 Chron. v. 26. 

3 2 Kings xviii.—xx.; 2 Chron. xxix.—xxxii; Isa. xxxvi.—xxxix. 
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the city of Jerusalem was destroyed; the temple burnt with fire’; 
and the principal inhabitants were carried away captive to Babylon. 1 
Though Isaiah can have lived only during a very limited period of 
this last section of the history of his people, yet no inconsiderable 
portion of his predictions relate to their condition as located in the 
midst of idolaters during the captivity, and their happy restoration 
to their own land through the instrumentality of Cyrus. 2 

During the space of time occupied by the ministry of the 
prophet, the Jews were more or less affected by the influence of 
foreign states, some of which were the most powerful empires of 
antiquity. In their immediate vicinity were the rival kingdom of 
Israel, the Syrian and Tyrian powers, the Philistines, Moabites, 
Edomites, and Arabians, by whose warlike demonstrations, sudden 
incursions, and victorious enterprises, they were greatly annoyed, 
and frequently brought to the verge of ruin. In the ancient 
kingdom of the Pharaohs, at this time successively under the rule 
of the nineteenth of Manctho’s dynasties, the Dodecharchy, and 
the dynasty of Psammeticus, they had a powerful neighbour, to 
the shield of whose protection they constantly looked for safety 
when threatened by the most formidable of their assailants— 
Assyria. 3 This empire, the capital of which was Nineveh, was, so 
far as Jewish affairs are concerned, not the ancient power of that 
name, supposed to have been founded by Nimrod, but that founded 
on the death of Sardanapalus, by Arbaces the Mede, about the 
seventh year of Uzziah, B.c. 804. The Assyrian monarchs men¬ 
tioned in Scripture as having invaded Palestine, arc Pul, Tiglath- 
pileser, Shalmanezer, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Ezar-haddon. 
Their sceptre was one of almost unlimited sway, being wielded 
from Persia to the Mediterranean, and from the Caspian Sea to 
the Persian Gulf. Yet, not satisfied.with this extensive empire, 
Sargon and Sennacherib projected the conquest of Egypt, the 
mighty expedition undertaken with a view to effect which occupies 
a conspicuous place on the pages of our prophet, both on account 
of its threatening aspect, and the Divine interposition by which it 
was terminated. The Chaldean power in Babylon, by which, in 
conjunction with the Medes, tjie Assyrian empire was overthrown, 

now began to raise its head, and for a time exerted a mighty 

* * 

1 2 Kings xxi. I —18, xxii.—xxv.; 2 Cliron. xxxiii. 1—10, xxxiii.—xxxvi. 

3 Chapters xl.—lii. 12. a i sa . xxx . i—X7, xxxi. 
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influence over the countries of hither Asia, and, among the rest, 
on Judea. To this empire, however, and to that of Persia, by 
which, in its turn, it was subverted, no purely historical reference 
is made by Isaiah, excepting in chap, xxiii. 13. In like manner, 
Rome, which was founded in his days, is only recognized in the 
way of prophetical anticipation, in so far as her history was to have 
a bearing on the church of God ; and is presented to our view 
under the indefinite and general names of “ The West,” and “ The 
Maritime Lands ” in that direction. From the mount of inspired 
vision the prophet surveys the surrounding nations; and, like 
faithful watchman, gives warning of each, describes some of their 
more striking characteristics, and predicts their final destruction. 

Contemporary with Isaiah flourished the prophets Jonah, Hosea, 
and Micah, between which last and him there are some remarkable 
points of resemblance. 


SECTION II. 

OF TIIE AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY OF THE TEXT. 

When we speak of the integrity of any writing, we understand 
by the term an immunity from corruption, whether consisting in 
the removal from the text of any thing which it originally con¬ 
tained, or the introduction of matter into it by a foreign hand. 
That an absolute literal identity exists between the present copies 
of the Bible and the autographs whence they have mediately been 
derived, will not be maintained by any who are at all acquainted 
with the history of literature generally, or with that of sacred 
literature in particular. The existence of various readings is 
matter of ocular demonstration. Its prevention could only have 
been effected by a continued series of miraculous interventions, 
which God hath not been pleased to employ. He hath committed 
to fallible and erring men the custody and transmission of the 
sacred oracles. 

Against the supposition, however, that they have been wilfully 
corrupted, or that their integrity has been in any way materially 
affected by the errors of transcription, there exist the strongest 
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possible reasons. The sacredness of their claims; the scrupulous 
regard which has ever been paid to them by those in whose hands 
they have been deposited; their having been a common public 
property, and not the monopoly of a privileged caste, or of any 
influential individual ; the check which one copy and one portion 
has had upon another; their constant use in the church of God ; 
together with the absence of any adequate motive;—all go satis¬ 
factorily to shew the improbability of attempts having been made 
to alter them, and the impossibility that any such attempts, sup¬ 
posing them to have been made, would escape detection and 
merited reprobation. With respect to the Hebrew Scriptures 
especially, nothing is more susceptible of demonstration than the 
fact, that those entrusted with the care of them have in all ages 
regarded them with sacred, and even with superstitious veneration, 
and have watched over their purity with the utmost vigilance. 1 
They have regarded them not only as their national charter, but as 
the foundation of their religious belief, and the source of their 
religious hopes. They have received them as the productions of 
men who were the subjects of a supernatural Divine influence, 
specially exerted upon them for the purpose of enabling them 
correctly to register the communications of the will of God, and 
those events the knowledge of which was calculated to be useful 
to posterity. These men were not obscure and unknown indi¬ 
viduals, but public and official characters, whose credentials had 
been tested and approved as genuine by the community in which 
they lived, as well as by those more immediately called upon to 
judge of such matters. No book was received into the Jewish 
canon that could not be proved to have been written or sanctioned 
by one who was accredited as a Divine messenger; and rfter the 
canon was completed, no one dared to add to or detract from its 
sacred contents. 2 To suppose, under such circumstances, the 
existence of deliberate or fraudulent corruptions, would be to 
advance a position utterly at variance with historical fact. 

It is matter of notoriety that, although the authenticity and 
integrity of the prophecies of Isaiah have, in all past ages since 

1 For an account of llie rigidity of the laws by which Jewish copyists are tied 
down in performing their task, see my Biblical Researches and Travels ill Russia, 

pp. 208 — 211 . 

* See my Lectures on Divine Inspiration, Lecl. ix. 
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the period of their composition, been above suspicion,—the book 
having been firmly believed both by Jews and Christians to be his 
throughout,—they have of late years been assailed by certain critics 
in Germany, who have expended upon the discussion of the 
subject all that their powers of invention, and their stores of 
philological and critical learning could supply. It is, however, not 
a little remarkable that these attacks obviously sprang out of, and 
have, for the most part, been conducted in the spirit of those 
investigations respecting the authenticity of the works of Homer, 
Cicero, and other authors of classic celebrity which were carried on 
by Wolf, Heyne, Ilgen, and other distinguished literati of the 
day. It having become fashionable to break up the writings of ail 
ancient author into distinct parts, and to dwell upon the differences 
in point of style, &c. which appeared to exist between one part 
and another, the same process was resorted to in the treatment of 
the Sacred Authors, more especially in that of Isaiah, whose book, 
being of greater extent, and comprising a greater variety of 
subjects than that of any other prophet, afforded more enlarged 
scope for the exercise of critical acumen. To this must be added 
the sceptical spirit originally generated by Spinoza, and afterwards 
propagated by our English deists, the influence of which has been 
extensively felt on the Continent, and nowhere more powerfully 
than in the land of the Reformation. 

Doubts respecting the authenticity of certain parts of the book 
of Isaiah were first started by Koppe and Doderlein; the former of 
whom was the translator of Lowth into German, with additional 
Notes and Observations; and the latter, the author of a New Trans¬ 
lation of the prophet, with brief Notes in Latin. The subject lias 
since been taken up and discussed by Justi, Eichhorn, Rosenmiiller, 
Paulus, Bauer, Bertholdt, De Wette, Gesenius, Hitzig, and 
Hendeweik ; and not only have chapters xl.—Ixvi. been abstracted 
from our prophet, and ascribed to some writer supposed to have 
flourished about the time of the return from Babylon, to whom, 
for the sake of distinction, have been given the names of “ Deutero- 
Isaiah ” and “ Pseudo-Isaiah,” but the following portions of the 
book have likewise been attributed to the same, or to some other 
author: chap. ii. 2 — 4, xi. xii. xiii. 1—xiv. 23, xv. xvi. xix. 
18— 25, xxi. xxii. 1—14, xxiii. xxiv.—xxvii. xxxiv. 

These writers insist that the state of things set forth in these 
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portions is described in the style of history, not of prophecy ; that 
no distinct intimations of the captivity are previously furnished; 
that the statements contained in them would have been unintelligi¬ 
ble to the contemporaries of Isaiah ; that, as predictions, the details 
would be too circumstantial; that no appeals are made to them by 
Jeremiah; and that the style is not identical with that employed 

_ f 

in the rest of the book. To attempt a formal or elaborate refuta¬ 
tion of these several objections would be actum agere . They have 
been more or less fully met by Piper, 1 Uhland, 2 Beckhaus, 3 van der 
Palm, 4 Dereser, 5 Greve, 6 Moller, 7 Arndt, 8 Jahn, 9 Kleinert, 10 Heng- 
stcnbcrg, 11 Professor Lee, 12 and Dr. J. Pye Smith, 13 who have 
shewn, that they have totally failed in establishing the hypotheses 
in support of which they have been brought forward. I shall, 
therefore, confine what observations I have to make to some of the 
leading points in the controversy, and refer such of my readers 
as may wish to pursue the subject farther, to the writers just 
specified. 

It must be obvious to all who peruse the antagonist articles, that 
the irpwTov \ptvdog to which they are chiefly to be ascribed, is a 
total disbelief of prophetic inspiration. In most of them this is 
distinctly avowed; and the different positions that have been 
presented in the form of argument, are merely taken, in order, if 


1 Integritas Iesaiae, a recentiorum conatibus vindicata. Gryphsw. 1792. 4to. 

2 Yaticinium Iesaiue, cap. xiii. Tub. 1798. 4to. 

3 Uebcr die Integritat der Proph. Schriften des. A. B. Halle, 1798. 

4 lesaia vcrlaald en opgelicldcrd. Amsterd. 1805. 3 Deel. 8vo. 

5 In Brentano’s Bibehverk. Frankf, 1808. 

e Vaticiniorum Iesaiae par9 continens Carmina a cap. xl. usque ad lvi. 9. Ain 
stelod. 1810. 4to. 

7 De Authentia oraculorum Esaiae, cap. xl.—lxvi. Havniae, 1825. 4to. 

0 De loco, qui extat apud Iesaiam, cap, xxiv.—xxvii., vindicando et explicundo 
comrnentatio. Hamb. 1826. 4to. 

0 In his Einleitung, Th. II. 2 Abtheil. pp, 458—494; and in Home’s Introd. 
vol. iv. pp. 1G5—175. 

Kleinert iiber die Echtheit sammtlicher in dem Buclie lesaia enthallcnen 
Weissagungen. Berlin, 1829. 8vo. 

11 Cbristologie des Alten Testaments, &c. Berlin, 1829—1835. I Th. 2 Ab¬ 
theil. pp. 168—206. American Translation by Dr. Keith. Alexandria, 183C— 
1839. Vol. i. pp. 395—423. 

12 Sermons and Dissertations. London, 1830. 8vo. Pp. 157—208. 

13 The Principles of Interpretation as applied to the Prophecies. 2d Edit. 
London, 1831. Supplementary Note G. p. 67. 
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possible, to sustain the infidel principle. According to Eichhorn, 1 the 
prophets were men gifted with extraordinary intellectual powers, 
and rich in the experience of human affairs, by which they were 
raised far above their contemporaries, and enabled to extend their 
penetrating views into futurity. In the preface to his ‘ Commen¬ 
tary on Isaiah,’ 2 * Gesenius expressly avows, that he “ can find no 
supernatural or definite prediction in the Hebrew prophets and 
in the course of his work, whenever he is pressed by any thing in 
the shape of such prediction, he exerts his ingenuity in attempting 
to lower it down to a lucky conjecture, founded upon existing 
aspects'of the political horizon, or other circumstances of the times. 
Hitzig 9 believes prophecy to have been nothing more than the 
effect of physical ecstasy, moral illumination, poetic inspiration, and 
a shrewd calculating on the future from present events and circum¬ 
stances. And Hendewerk, 4 the latest writer on the book, agrees 
with him in the main, investing the prophets with “ a poetical 
spirit of divination,” which he thinks is sufficient to account for the 
foresayings contained in their writings. 

In diametrical opposition to all such statements of speculative 
critics stands the inspired testimony of the Apostle Peter: 5 “ Pro¬ 
phecy CAME NOT IN OLD TIME BY THE WILL OF MAN, BUT HOLY 

men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
It is impossible for words more strongly to deny the origination of 
the predictions of the Hebrew seers in the simple operation of their 
mental faculties, or more positively to vindicate for it that super¬ 
natural influence by which the Spirit of God revealed to them 
things to come. They merely gave utterance to what they were 
J orne onward by a Divine impulse to announce. And the same 
Apostle distinctly recognizes such influence as enabling the pro¬ 
phets to predict the distant sufferings and glory of the Messiah: 
“ Searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 

WHICH WAS IN THEM DID SIGNIFY, WHEN IT TESTIFIED BEFORE¬ 
HAND the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 0 
Our Lord himself likewise declares, that “ the prophets ” had 
“written concerning” him 7 —a declaration which most especially 

1 Einlcitung in das A. T. Band. iv. § 39. 2 P. xv. 

2 Dor Prophet Iesaja. Hcidelb. 1833. 8vo. Pref. xxv. pp. 463, 464. 

1 Des Prophetcn Iesaja Wcissaguugen. Itonigsb. 1838. 8vo. Einlcitung. 

s 2d Epist. i. 21. 6 1 Epist i. 11. 7 Luke xxiv. 44. 
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applies to Isaiah, whose writings, according to the same Divine 
authority, contain express prophecies of Him and his kingdom. 

But, if these holy men were the subjects of an influence exerted 
upon their minds by the Omniscient Spirit, to whose eye the whole 
of the future, in the most minute of its existences and modifica¬ 
tions, was equally present with the entire range of then existent 
being, what incongruity is there in believing, that the passages in 
our prophet which contain detailed descriptions of events that were 
to transpire in the history of the Jewish nation long after his time, 
actually proceeded from his pen ? What greater impediment can 
there be in the way of exercising such belief, than in believing that 
he “ saw the glory of Christ and spake of him?” So long as we 
confine our ideas of prophecy within the sphere of purely human 
activity, we must necessarily deny, as contrary to all experience, 
the ability to descry and predict contingent future events,-—such as 
those described in the disputed portions of Isaiah must have been 
to him and all who lived in his time ; but no sooner do we candidly 
yield our minds to the authoritative claims of the Scripture doc¬ 
trine of prophetic inspiration, than the absurdity vanishes, and all is 
plain, consistent with itself, and, in every respect, worthy of God. 1 2 
It then becomes manifest, that, to announce the conquest of 
Babylon, and the consequent deliverance of the captive Jews by 
Cyrus, at a period when the Assyrian power was yet dominant, 
when the Babylonian state was only in its germ, and the Median 
empire had no existence; to foretell the destruction of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar one hundred and fifty years prior to the event; 
to point out the birth, character, sufferings, death, resurrection, and 
glorious reign of our Saviour, with the utmost minuteness, seven 
centuries beforehand ; and to describe events which are still future 
in the history of the Jewish people, were all equally possible and 
equally easy. In every case the prophet spoke as the Spirit gave 
him utterance. 

It deserves special notice, that in the very portion of the book 
which has been most violently attacked, there occur passages in 
which the Divine origin of prophecy is the subject of direct and 
unanswerable appeal. For instance : 


K 


1 John xii. 41. 

2 See my Lectures, ut sup. pp. 253, 254, 315—319. 
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“ Who published this of old P 

Who declared it from ancient times ? 

Was it not I, Jehovah ?’* 1 

And again : — 

“ I am God, and there is none like me, 

Declaring the end from the beginning, 

From ancient times things not yet done .” 2 

With which may be compared the appeal made in the book of 
Ezekiel: 3 “Thus saith the Lord God, Art thou he of whom I 
have spoken of old time by my servants the prophets of Israel, 
which prophesied in those days many years that I would bring thee 
against them ?” 

That the predictions respecting the desolate state of Judea, and 
the return from the captivity, should be couched in language 
descriptive of the present, or rather of the past, is perfectly in 
accordance with the animated picturesque character of the pro¬ 
phetic style. So vividly were the circumstances exhibited to the 
view of Isaiah in prophetic vision, and so powerful was the im¬ 
pression produced upon his mind, that no language which did not 
invest them with present reality, could give adequate expression to 
his feelings. The scenes are thus brought out more boldly, and 
placed in a much stronger light before our eyes. They strike us 
more forcibly than they could have done had they been depicted in 
the simple language of the future. This feature of the more 
animated prophetic style was not unobserved by the Fathers. 
Both Justin Martyr, 4 and Eusebius 5 distinctly recognize it. And 
in later times its existence has justly been regarded by most as a 
settled point in the interpretation of the prophecies. 6 It is, indeed, 
no unusual thing for the other prophets as well as Isaiah to take 
their position in the future, and then describe events as actually 
happening in their presence, or as possessing all the certainty of 

1 “Chap. xlv. 21. 2 Chap. xlvi. 10. 3 Chap, xxxviii. 17. 

* Orav Sc 7 rpo(f)i]TtKov Trvevpa to peWovra ylveaBat (6s fjBr) yevop.fi'a \iyj) t oh 
Ka\ tv rots TrpoeipTjpevoLs Bo£a(rat earriv. Apol. p. 81. 

5 Kara rtva Sc crvvqBetav 7 rpo(pT)TiKT]Vy to peWov 6 7rpo(p^TTjs cos- i rapw^KOs 

dva(f)(ouetj Acai oh nep\ eavrov tov TrpocjifTevovTos Demonst. Evangel* 

lib. iv. cap. 30. 

6 Clericua ad Dent, xxxii. 30. 
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past transactions. The circumstances, that our prophet assumes 
this position, and that the design of his predictions relative to the 
captivity being to promote the recovery of his people from idolatry 
and other sins, and to encourage them by repeated announcements 
of theii r deliverance, and of still more important deliverances future 
to their return, sufficiently account for the absence of definite 
denunciations of that calamity as the subject of future infliction. 
He takes it for granted as sufficiently known, from his own positive 
prophecy of it, chap, xxxix. 5—7, and from the predictions of 
other prophets. 

From the whole structure of chapters xl—lxvi. it would appear, 
that they formed no part of the instructions publicly delivered by 
the prophet in the course of his personal ministry, and were, 
therefore, not so much designed for the use of those who lived in 
his own day, as to be preserved for the benefit of those who should 
live in aftertimes. They were, in all probability, composed in the 
reign of Manasseh, when he was under the necessity of laying 
aside his prophetic trumpet, and restricting his service to the use 
of the pen. At the same time, there can be little doubt that 
copies of these inspired compositions would be eagerly sought after 
by those in whose minds there still reigned a supreme regard for 
the God of Israel, and whose tenderest sympathies were called 
into exercise by the present and prospective condition of their 
nation. And whatever obscurity might have attached to their 
contents, by which such as perused them would be prevented from 
obtaining that full and clear insight into their meaning which was 
to be the privilege of those who should live in succeeding ages, yet 
they could not but discover rnucb in their general bearing, and also 
in many of their particular announcements, to inspire them with 
the brightest hopes, gxcite them to persevering confidence in 
- Jehovah, and instruct them to walk and worship so as to-please 
him. Though, like other prophetic Scripture, they might be 
unintelligible to the wicked, yet such as were endowed with spi¬ 
ritual wisdom, would derive from them rich practical information. 1 

As it regards the objection taken to the circumstantiality with 
which many things are described by the prophet, it rrtay only be 
necessary to remark, that it will lie against other prophecies 


Dan. xii. 9, 10. 


1 
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equally as against those in question. With what particularity, for 
instance, do Jeremiah and Ezekiel describe the countries and cities 
on which Divine judgments were to be inflicted, and specify by 
name the instruments by whom their destruction was to be 
effected? With what minuteness of detail does Daniel set forth 
the time of the Messiah’s appearance ; the manner and nature of 
his death; and the fates of the great monarchies with which those 
‘ of the church of God were, to a certain extent, to be mixed up ? 
Does not Micali specify the birth-place of the Saviour ? and 
Zechariah his humble entrance, as a spiritual king, into Jeru¬ 
salem ? And as to the express mention of Cyrus by name, have 
we not a parallel in the designation of Josiah upwards of three 
centuries before he was born ? l 

Were it necessary to enter into the philological part of the 
question, it might easily be shewn, that the arguments employed 
on this ground against the authenticity of the disputed passages are 
of the slenderest possible character; and that, were any degree of 
validity to be allowed them, they would not only go to cancel large 
portions of every book in the Bible, but to bastardize important 
sections in the most celebrated human productions. Let any one 
apply the same critical pruning knife to Shakespeare, or Walter 
Scott, or Milton, or Hume, and he may produce equally satis¬ 
factory proofs of the spuriousness of much that has been ascribed 
to these writers. Though with respect to general style and 
phraseology there is a striking conformity running throughout 
our prophet, yet because he employs a few terms and modes of 
expression in one part of his book, which are not found in the 
other, it is seriously argued, that he could not have written 
it all! 

On the whole, it must be concluded, not only that the denial of 
original authorship as it respects these chapters rests upon no 
external evidence whatever, and upon none internal beyond what 
is brought out by the ingenuity of speculation, but that the entire 
stream of external evidence is directly and broadly against it, 
while there is no lack of internal characteristics which go to 
identify the writer with Isaiah. 

J Kings xiii. 2. 


1 
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It is now time to inquire what judgment we are to entertain 
respecting the text in its more minute forms, or the degree of 
immunity from verbal errors which may justly be claimed for it. 
If we are to receive without qualification the assertion of Bishop 
Lowth, 1 in reference to the Hebrew Text in general, “ that 
mistakes are frequent, and of various kinds; of letters, words, and 
sentences; by variation, omission, transposition; such as often 
injure the beauty and elegance, embarrass the construction, alter 
or obscure the sense, and sometimes render it quite unintelligible 
or that which he has advanced respecting the text of Isaiah in 
particular, that (( it is considerably injured, and stands in need of 
frequent emendation, 1 ’ 2 then it is manifest it must require no 
small effort to recover it from the corruptions to which it has 
been subject. In accordance with such views of the case, the 
learned prelate proceeded fearlessly to adopt those measures which 
he deemed necessary for effecting such recovery. All who are 
conversant with his notes must be aware, that a considerable 
portion of them is occupied with attempts to emend the text, 
partly with the aid of MSS. and of the Ancient Versions, and 
partly by conjecture; the result of which has been, that not only 
has the original text become in a great measure unsettled, but 
occasion has been taken by other critics, inferior in taste, though 
not in boldness, as Blayney, Newxome, Horsley, Good, and Booth- 
royd, to deal in the same way with other sacred writers, to the no 
small disparagement of their integrity. If the bishop had confined 
himself to the collation of MSS., and a rigid examination of the 
renderings in the Ancient Versions ; and, after carefully weighing 
the evidence which they furnished in favour or otherwise of any 
particular reading, and minutely investigating the Hebrew usage 
and that of the cognate dialects, had presented us with the result 
of his labours, they would doubtless have merited the unqualified 
approval of every competent judge ; but, indulging as he has done, 
after the example of Houbigant, in unnecessary and groundless 
conjectures, partly original, and partly adopted from that author, 
and from Drs. Seeker, Durell, and Jubb, and altering the text 
agreeably to such conjectures, he has laid himself open to the just 
censure of all sober and judicious critics. His rash and unwar- 


1 ITelim. Dissert, p. Ixiv. 


2 Ibid. p. Ixiv. 
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ranted emendations were, indeed, speedily exposed by Professor 
D. Kocher, a learned Swiss divine , 1 who, though he did not treat 
the bishop with that urbanity to which he was otherwise entitled, 
and carried liis notions of the literal perfection of the Hebrew text 
to an unjustifiable length, certainly did succeed in convincing the 
learned that our prophet deserved a very different treatment from 
that to which lie had been so unceremoniously subjected. Since 
that time, whatever commendations have been passed upon Lowth 
for his fine poetic taste, his classical elegance, and his merits as a 
writer on Hebrew poetry, and these have not been few, there is 
but one opinion among Continental critics in reference to his 
emendatorial conjectures. Gescnius has demonstrated, that they 
are, in most instances, altogether uncalled for; in others, without 
any solid foundation ; and that, had the bishop been more familiar 
with the comparative philology of the Hebrew text, and the 
Oriental dialects, and more deeply versed in the minutiae of the 
Hebrew syntax, he would have been under no temptation to 
tax his ingenuity, or to have recourse to the desperate remedy 
which he has so freely applied in the exercise of therapeutic 
criticism. 

In the following commentary, I have suffered no instance to 
pass unnoticed, in which I have judged that unwarrantable 
liberties have been taken with the text, though I have not always 
deemed it necessary to mention their authors. It has, I trust, 
been made apparent to the satisfaction of the reader, that it is by 
no means in that corrupt state in which it has been represented ; 
and that, carefully and accurately examined by all the lights which 
the present improved state of Oriental philology and Biblical 
criticism supplies, it justly demands our undiminished confidence 
and respect. The errors of transcription which have crept into 
it, are, in general, of little or no consequence as affecting the 
sense, and may easily be rectified by a judicious use of the various 
readings exhibited in the MSS.; by comparing the renderings 
given in the Ancient Versions; by consulting the testimonies of 
Jewish and Christian writers ; and by due attention to the context, 
and to the scope of the writer. 

Vindicice s. texlus Ilebnei Esaise adversus D, Roberli Lowthi criticam 
Bernae 1786, 8vo. 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE STYLE. 

Though the prophets were the subjects of Divine Inspiration, 
there is no reason to conclude that they were bereft of the mental 
peculiarities which constituted their individuality of character, or 
that they employed any other style or manner of writing than 
what was natural to them . 1 It cannot, therefore, be improper to 
inquire into these peculiarities, or to treat of the respective diction 
of each, as we should that of merely human authors, only care be 
taken to cherish due and becoming reverence of the Holy Spirit, 
to whose infallible regulation and control it was constantly subject. 

While Isaiah possesses much in common with the other prophets, 
there are many peculiar features by which his compositions are 
distinguished. In character he is energetic, bold, and uncom¬ 
promising ; of a lively and fertile imagination, yet full of serious 
feeling and deep thought; zealous for the honour of the Divine 
perfections, the spirituality of worship, and the purity of the 
theocracy ; the undaunted reprover of sin, of every kind, and iri 
whomsoever found; the tender-hearted patriot, who took the 
deepest interest in the circumstances and prospects of his people ; 
and the compassionate friend of the Gentile world. 

His language is uniformly adapted to the subjects of which he 
treats. In narrative he exhibits the utmost simplicity and per¬ 
spicuity ; in announcing the divine oracles, his tones are marked 
by a singular degree of solemnity; in his descriptions, he is 
minute, discriminating, frequently cumulative, and highly graphic ; 
in menacing foreign enemies, and the wicked among the Jews, he 
is full of vehemence and force. His expostulations are urgent and 
pathetic ;* his hortatory addresses, earnest and powerful. Nothing 
can surpass the sublimity of those passages in which the sovereignty 
and infinite majesty of Jehovah are set forth, or the severe irony 
and satire with which he attacks the worshippers of idols. Nor is 
he equalled by any of the other prophets in the magnificence, 
variety, and choice of the images which he employs, especially 

1 See my Lectures on Divine Inspiration, pp. 391—39o. 

d 
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when predicting the reign of the Messiah, and the future happiness 
of the church. 

The poetical structure of his sentences is exquisitely graceful 
and elegant. Their flow is, in most instances, soft and pleasing: 
at times they roll onward like the majestic billows of the ocean. 
He not only abounds in the simpler or cognate parallelism of 
members, which constitutes one of the most prominent features of 
Hebrew poetry, but in the varied forms of the antithetic^ 
synthetic, and introverted parallelism. Many of his sentences are 
highly artificial, and so rhythmically combined as to produce the 
happiest effect. He is fond of paronomasias, apostrophes, com¬ 
parisons, emphatic forms of words, and iterations of the same 
word. His images are dignified and appropriate. They are, 
likewise, greatly diversified, and very often of the boldest and 
most sublime description. Not unfrequently he proceeds with a 
rapidity which leads the reader to suppose that he intends to carry 
out the subject to a much greater length; when, all at once, by an 
abrupt transition, he takes up a fresh subject, which he again as 
suddenly drops. This is specially observable in cases in which 
there is some idea or expression in the discourse which leads his 
thoughts to the future Redeemer. Grotius compares him to 
Demosthenes, of whom, in point of time, he had the precedence 
by nearly four centuries ; and by men of taste in every country, 
who have been capable of relishing his beauties, he has had 
awarded to him the highest meed of praise. 

For finished specimens of his style, the reader may consult the 
description of Jewish female dress, chap. iii. 16— 24 ; the parable 
of the vineyard, chap. v. ; the approach of the Assyrian army 
towards Jerusalem, chap. x. 28 — 82 ; the ode on the king of 
Babylon, chap. xiv. ; the sentence of Egypt, chap. xix.; the 
threatening against Shebna, chap. xxii. 16—18; the calamities of 
Jerusalem, chap. xxiv. ; the transcendent superiority of Jehovah, 
chap. xl. 12 —31 ; the absurdity of idol-w'orship, chap. xliv. ; the 
corruptions prevalent among the Jews in the time of our Lord, 
chap. lix. ; and their happy condition when restored in the latter 
day, chap. lx. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PROPHETICAL INTERPRETATION. 

It is manifest from the widely different, and even contradictory 
interpretations which have been, and still are given of the pro¬ 
phetic records, that we are far from having arrived at any settled, 
solid, or satisfactory principles on which to rest their exegesis* 
Many causes might doubtless be assigned for this want of agree¬ 
ment, but the following, there is reason to believe, are some of the 
principal :— ’ 

First, the want of a familiar acquaintance with the distinctive 
characteristics of prophetical language. Instead of making proper 
allowance for the highly poetical character of the tropes and figures 
with w r hich it abounds, by which objects are frequently magnified 
or diminished beyond the reality, and carefully endeavouring to 
ascertain the exact meaning of its symbols, interpreters have too 
much treated it as if it were plain or ordinar} r prose composition. 
Figurative terms and phrases have been taken in their literal 
import, and applied to the objects which they primarily designate ; 
while others, which are introduced merely for the sake of embellish¬ 
ing the style, vividly delineating the objects, and thus heightening 
the effect, have had separate and important meanings attached to 
them, as if each had been designed to convey a distinct portion of 
prophetical truth. All conceivable aspects of a particular image 
have been brought out, and invested with a corresponding ci av bii- 
stantial detail of meaning in their supposed bearing upo.< the 
subject of the prophecy. And few, even of those who admit the 
principle, that the writings of the prophets are to be interpreted 
with due regard to the claims of poetic diction, are found to carry 
it out with any thing like uniform consistency. 

Another cause of lax and unstable interpretation, is a proneness 
to regard prophecies as strictly parallel in point of subject, in 
which the same particular terms or modes of expression are em¬ 
ployed. Important as verbal parallels must ever be viewed, still it 
is chiefly with respect to their subserviency to the purposes of 
philological elucidation that their value is to be appreciated. In 
innumerable instances the identical words are used, while the 
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subjects treated of have no affinity whatever with each other. To 
transfer, therefore, what is said in one passage to the matter con¬ 
tained in another, simply on the ground of some degree of verbal 
identity, without at all inquiring whether there be any real agree¬ 
ment as to persons, nations, events, &c., must necessarily be pro¬ 
ductive of the grossest perversion of Divine truth. By jumbling 
prophecies together which ought to have been kept perfectly dis¬ 
tinct, the Spirit of God is forced to put a construction upon his 
own words totally different from that which he intended they 
should bear. 

The meaning of prophecy has likewise been greatly obscured, by 
the propensity of most commentators to indulge in mystical, or 
spiritual modes of interpretation. Not satisfied with the obvious 
literal application, they endeavour to elicit more recondite or 
spiritual senses. To abide by the simple import of a passage, if 
that import be temporal or earthly in its aspect, is deemed not only 
meagre and confined, but carnal, and unworthy of the Spirit of 
inspiration. Accordingly another construction is superinduced 
upon it, which is supposed to be richer and more dignified in itself, 
and better fitted to promote edification. If these writers had 
merely deduced spiritual inferences from such temporal predictions, 
or made observations upon them for purposes of godly improve¬ 
ment, they would have conferred a benefit upon their readers; but 
the effect of their applying them in such a way as to convey the 
idea, that they are giving the mind of the Spirit, is to destroy all 
certainty of interpretation, to throw open the Scriptures to the 
inrfirids of imagination and caprice, and, by invalidating a very 
considerable portion of the evidence which prophecy furnishes of 
the Divine authority of the Bible, to pave the way for the spread 
of scepticism and infidelity. To such a mode of interpretation may 
justly be applied the admirable remark of Hooker, “ There is 
nothing more dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, 
which changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth or would 
do the substance of metals, maketh of any thing what it listctli, 
and bringetli in the end all truth to nothing.” 1 

Nearly allied to this method is the theory of a double sense of 
prophecy, which has also been very extensively adopted. While 


1 Ecclesiastical Polilv, Book v. sect, 59. 
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it is granted by those who advocate this theory, that many of the 
predictions of the Hebrew seers have a lower or temporal 
sense, i. c . that they treat of persons and circumstances in the 
history of the Jews and the surrounding nations, it is maintained 
that, over and above this, they were intended to teach certain 
truths respecting the person, people, kingdom, and enemies of 
Christ. According to this view of the subject, in interpreting 
pi'ophecy we are to look for a two-fold accomplishment: first, one 
that is temporal, and then another corresponding to it that is 
spiritual. We may primarily interpret of the inferior object 
whatever in the prediction is found susceptible of being applied to 
it; but having done this, wc are, by means of analogy, to find out 
some higher object which it is supposed to resemble or prefigure, 
and to this we are to apply it in its secondary and plenary sense. 

To this theory it may justly be objected, that it is unnecessary, 
unsatisfactory, and unwarranted. It is unnecessary , because there 
is really no prophecy which may not consistently be restricted to 
one sense—such a sense as fully meets all the exigencies of the 
connexion in which it occurs. It is unsatisfactory , because on the 
same principle that a second sense is brought out, it may be 
maintained that a third, and even a fourth is couched under the 
language; and some expositors have actually gone this length. 
Beyond the meaning which is elicited by a due examination of the 
language, and all the circumstances of the context, every thing 
must necessarily be indeterminate and arbitrary. 1 In all other 
writings we expect to find one definite sense in which the authors 
have designed to be understood ; unless, indeed, like the heathen 
oracles, what they wrote was expressly intended to be equivocal 
and deceptive. And we should naturally come to the Bible under 
the influence of a similar impression, were it not that wc have 
been taught to look for a greater fulness of meaning than the 
primary interpretation seems to supply. We should expect that, 


1 Potest aliu9 aliud, el argutius fingcre, et veri cum similitudine suspicavi. 
Potest aliud lertius; potesL aliud quartus: atquc, lit sc lulerint ingeniovum 
opinantium qualitates, ita singulae res possunt infinitis inlerpretationibus explicari. 
Cum enim c rebus occlusis omnis isla, qua.* dieitur Allegoria, suinalur, nee habent 
finem certain, in quo rei, qua? dieitur, sit fixa atque iminota sententia, unicuiquc 
liberum est in id, quo velit, attralicrc lectionum, et affirtnare id posituni, in quod 
cum sua suspicio, cl conjeetura opinabilis duxeiit. Arnobius adversus Gcnlcs. 
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in revealing his will to us, God has spoken, as men speak, in a fixed 
and determinate manner, and not left his meaning to be dependent 
upon the fertility or the freaks of human imagination. 1 What is 
literal we should, at once, interpret literally; and what is figurative 
we should, without hesitation, interpret figuratively. To language 
which describes affairs belonging to the Jews, or to other nations, 
we should not scruple to give a direct historical interpretation : 
whereas that which sets forth our Saviour and his kingdom, we 
should confine to these sublime subjects, as the sphere to which it 
exclusively belongs. It is only by such distinctive explication of 
the several prophecies of Scripture, that we can shew, in a satis¬ 
factory and convincing manner, when and how they have been 
fulfilled. And the theory of a double sense is unwarranted, there 
being no Scripture authority in its favour. Whatever applications 
are made by one of the Sacred Writers of what had been published 
by another, whether it be for the purpose of illustration, of excite¬ 
ment, or of confirmation, from no single passage can it be shewn 
that the words, as they stand in the original author, were designed 
to be taken in more meanings than one. 2 

One additional source of divarication in the interpretation of 
prophecy to which reference must be made, is the adoption of 
favourite hypotheses or systems, to which every thing is made to 
bend, how far-fetched soever may be the exposition. Certain 
aspects of the times; political, ecclesiastical, or party views ; 
peculiar notions respecting the whole scheme of prophecy, or some 
insulated part of it; in short, any opinions that strongly bias the 
mind, and lead it to regard all subjects only in the supposed 
relation in which they stand to them, must necessarily exert a 
pernicious influence on prophetical exegesis. 

On the neologian mode of interpretation, which entirely sets 
aside all prophecy strictly so called, it would be superfluous to 
remark, since it can only be approved by those whose minds are 

1 Absit a nobis, ut Deum faciamus Sly\a)TTou t aut multiplices sensus affin- 
gamus ipsius verbo, in quo potius, tanquam in speculo limpidissimo, sui autoris 
simplicitatem contemplari debemus. Ps. xii. 7, xix. 9. Unicus ergo sensus scripture, 
nempe grammaticus , est admittendus, quibus demum terminis, vel propriis vel 
tropicis et figuratis exprimatur. Maresius in his Anti-Tirinus. 

2 Non enim est nisi unicus Scripture sensus, a Deo illius auctore intentus, 
constans, ct fecundus, planus, lectorique attento, quantum ad dicendum libera¬ 
tion^ medium sufficit, obvius. Gurtlcri Instit. Theolog. pp. 16, 17. 
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under the unhappy influence of the same infidel principles by 
which it is engendered. 

Examples might have been given in illustration of the different 
methods just adverted to, but they would occupy more space than 
can here be afforded. The reader will find them in abundance in 
almost every commentary, and in other works on prophecy. 

In proceeding to interpret any prophetical book of Scripture, it 
is first of all requisite to obtain a general idea of its contents in 
the abstract, in order, with greater facility, to determine the 
mutual relations and bearings of its different parts. This may be 
done with complete certainty, whatever obscurity may appear to 
rest upon particular subjects of which it treats. Just as the 
traveller from some distant position takes a survey of the region 
which he is about to explore; observes its mountains, valleys, 
forests, rivers, See. ; and so determines its grand outlines, that, 
though many of the objects may only be dimly seen, and he may 
be able to form no proper or adequate idea of their more minute 
or peculiar features, yet lie gains a general notion of the country, 
and is prepared for the more special investigations which he may 
institute in the course of his future progress. 

As few of the prophets handle only one subject, it should next 
be matter of inquiry. What divisions of the book obviously 
present themselves ? in other words, Where are the points of 
transition by which the writer passes from one subject to another ? 
And, whether these transitions be arbitrary; or, whether they 
form a logical nexus, indicating the relation in which the subjects 
stand to each other? In the latter case, the nature of the relation 
should be carefully examined, and the degree of influence which 
may reasonably be assigned to it definitely ascertained. 

These observations admit, indeed, of application to all the books 
of Scripture, whether prophetical or otherwise; but, as those 
possessing the former character are confessedly the most difficult, 
their special importance as bearing upon them must be apparent. 

Since the style and mode of representation employed by a pro¬ 
phet, as well as the selection of the subjects of which he treats, may be 
expected to be more or less influenced by the circumstances in which 
he was placed, the condition and relations of the people to whom 
his messages were addressed, and the part which he took in the 
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direction of public affairs, an interpreter ought to make himself 
well acquainted with the history of the times in which he flou¬ 
rished. A mere glance at the references made by Isaiah to the 
corruptions which abounded in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, 
the invasions of Pekin and Rezin, of Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, 
and Sennacherib, and the alliances of the Jews with Egypt, is 
sufficient to shew, that a knowledge of the periods in question, 
and the circumstances connected with the political events which 
then transpired, is indispensable to a just and full understanding of 
his book. 1 

In examining the contents of the prophetical books care must 
be taken to distinguish between those parts which are simply 
predictive, and such as are doctrinal, or corrective of degenerate 
morals. These books, and especially that of our prophet, contain not 
only prophecies both of a more general and a more special nature, 
but a vast variety of didactic matter, arising out of, or connected 
with them, as well as numerous important practical lessons 
altogether independent in their character. The prophets were 
commissioned not merely to foretell the future destinies of their 
nation, and of other states in their relations to it; the advent, 
character, and work of the Messiah, and the establishment and 
aspects of his kingdom ; but to act in the capacity of extraordinary 
public instructors of the people. It devolved upon them to vindi¬ 
cate the attributes, claims, and government of Jehovah, and to 
inculcate the various duties which are incumbent upon his intel¬ 
ligent creatures, both in reference to Him and to one another. 
Nowhere, except in the New Testament, is there such a fulness of 
instruction on all these points as in Isaiab. In no book of Scripture 
are they more distinctly or energetically enforced. 

The prophecies, strictly so called, relate, some to a nearer, and 
some to a more remote futurity ; some to what was to transpire in 
the prophet’s own time, and some to events that were to happen 
ages afterwards. Some refer to individual persons, others to par¬ 
ticular cities, and a third class to whole nations. To certain 
subjects only a single prophecy is devoted; while others, more 
important in their character, are taken up in several distinct pre¬ 
dictions. Some are special; others are altogether general. It is 

1 Dr J. Pye Smith on the Interpretation of Prophecy, pp. 17—23, 33—31). 
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the duty of an interpreter to allow to each ot these points of view 
the decree of influence which it may claim on his attention, and 
his application of the principles of exegesis. 

The greatest pains should ever be taken to determine the precise 
subject of a prophecy. With a view to this, its several characteris¬ 
tic attributes should be diligently studied ; the force and bearing of 
the language patiently examined ; and any apparently parallel pro¬ 
phecies carefully compared. Inattention to this rule must funda¬ 
mentally affect the interpretation ; and its neglect lias, more than 
any thing besides, been productive of perversion and confusion in 
the exposition of prophecy. 

Those predictions which relate to the Jews as a people, or to 
other nations, as Babylon, Egypt, Tyre, &c., are to be restricted 
in their interpretation to such nations, and are not to be applied to 
the Christian church, either in her pure, or her corrupt state, nor 
to the enemies of the faith and kingdom of Christ. It has, indeed, 
been contended, that, as in the New Testament we find the terms 
“Jew” and “Israel” applied to the spiritual seed of Abraham, 
whether naturally descended from him or not; and, as in the 
Apocalypse, “ Sodom,” “Egypt,” and “Babylon,” are employed to 
denote the apostate and idolatrous church of Rome, we are at full 
liberty to appropriate to the times of the Christian dispensation, 
whatever we may find associated with such names in the prophecies 
of the Old Testament,—it being assumed, that the former were 
constituted types of the latter. But it is only necessary to state in 
reply, that in no part of the gospels, or the apostolical writings, is 
the slightest intimation ever given, that these terms as used in the 
Old Testament are to be thus taken. When applied to Christian 
affairs in the New, there is always some qualifying epithet accom¬ 
panying their use; and they are merely appropriated, in order to 
bring before the mind of the reader some points of analogy, which 
might serve as apt illustrations of the subject in hand. When, for 
instance, the writer of the Apocalypse employs language in appli¬ 
cation to the spiritual Babylon which the prophets, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, apply to the literal, no bint is given that these 
writers actually predicted the character and fate of the former. 
He simply adopts their phraseology, and sonic of their modes of 
representation, as well adapted to express what be had to deliver 
respecting the idolatrous community, which occupies so conspicuous 
a place in his book. Want of attention to this principle has, more 
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or less, proved a source of great error in the interpretation of Old 
Testament prophecy. 

This rule may be viewed as specially bearing upon such prophe¬ 
cies, as refer to the past and future restoration of the Jews. Ex¬ 
positors in general, without scruple or hesitation, interpret literally 
those predictions which involve the punishment of that people, 
such as the destruction of their city and polity, their captivity, dis¬ 
persion, Sec. ; but whenever they come to those which hold out the 
prospect of their conversion, re-establishment in Canaan, Sc c., they 
almost uniformly apply them to the conversion of sinners generally, 
or to the prosperity of the Christian church. But not only is such 
a mode of interpretation at once unfair and inconsistent; it also 
breaks up the continuity and antithetical character of many of the 
prophecies, does violence to the established usage of the language, 
and forces the expositor to gloss over, or to leave untouched what¬ 
ever is opposed to his system. It is utterly subversive of all settled, 
consistent, and thorough-going exposition. 

In the assured conviction, based upon the testimony of Jesus and 
his inspired Apostles, 1 that the Jewish prophets actually predicted 
his manifestation, character, work, and kingdom, every Christian 
interpreter will diligently mark and investigate those portions of 
the prophecies which are obviously designed to be thus applied. 
While some have found Christ almost every where in the propheti¬ 
cal and other books of the Old Testament, and others have mani¬ 
fested a reluctance to find him any where, the enlightened and 
conscientious believer is anxious to discover him precisely with that 
degree of frequency with which the Holy Spirit has really pre¬ 
sented him to the view. While he rejoices at every thing which 
reminds him of Him who “ is the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth,” his mind instinctively revolts from the 
idea of laying violent hands upon a single passage of Scripture, in 
order to force it to give testimony to him. Numerous are those 

k 

passages which admit of no consistent application to any merely 
human king or deliverer, or to the affairs of any temporal and 
earthly kingdom, but point out a Divine Saviour, and the establish¬ 
ment of an order of things purely spiritual and heavenly. Of 
these, Isaiah vii. I t—16, ix. 6, 7, xi. 1—10, xxxii, 1, See., xlii. 
xlix. 1—9, lii. 13, liii. lxi. 1—3, are illustrious specimens. If we 

1 Luke xxiv. 25—27, 44—47 ; John xii. 37—41 ; Acls viii. 30—35, x. 43, 
xxvi. 22, 23; Rom. iii. 21, 22; 1 Pet. i. 11, 12; Rev. xix. 10. 
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have not, in every case, the infallible support of New Testament 
authority, we nevertheless meet with certain intimations and cha¬ 
racteristics in the predictions themselves, or in their immediate 
connexion, which compel us to refer them immediately and directly 
to the New Dispensation. 

The language of prophecy, being in many respects peculiar, 
requires to be studied with great care, and to be interpreted with 
the utmost sobriety and caution. Besides much that is simple and 
plain, it exhibits most of the characteristics belonging to the 
highest species of Oriental poetry: abounding in pictorial, figura¬ 
tive, metaphorical, symbolical, and parabolical modes of representa¬ 
tion. Its imagery is luxuriant, bold, sublime, glowing, and highly 
coloured. Its figures are of every variety. Its metaphors, elegant 
and beautiful, are borrowed from almost every object within tile 
compass of the visible and invisible worlds. Its symbols arc 
splendid, striking, and sometimes terrific. Its personifications are 
daring and majestic. Its whole strain is admirably adapted to 
excite attention, create and keep alive an interest in the subjects, 
and to produce those impressions which arc in harmony with its 
nature and design. It is likewise remarkable for its concinnitv, 
terseness, and brevity, its bold ellipses, and the frequent abrupt 
changes of person, gender, and tense. "With all these particulars, 
the interpreter must render himself familiar. He must not only 
investigate the primary and secondary significations of words, deter¬ 
mine the meaning of the phrases, the nature of the syntax, and the 
development of the entire sense, but distinguish between the plain 
and the figurative in the style,—divesting what is figurative of the 
imagery with which it is adorned, and thus bringing out the simple 
ideas designed to be conveyed ; yet, withal, paying due attention to 
the emphasis or force given to them by such figurative diction. 
And, in order that he may do this with the greater certainty, lie 
must take his position in the midst of the same world of poetic 
images in which the prophets lived, and make himself master of the 
entire system of prophetic imagery which they have employed. 

It is a principle satisfactorily brought out by a careful examina¬ 
tion of the prophecies, that an interpreter is not, on the one hand, 
to expect every thing to be expressed with the utmost clearness, 
nor, on the other, to regard it as involved in dense obscurity. 
Unhappily they have too often been viewed in one or other of 
these extremes. To some minds, they body forth, in clear and 
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living forms, all the minute details of modern history, as well as 
develop, without the slightest trace of a cloud, the entire horizon 
of antiquity ; while to others they arc shrouded ill impenetrable 
mystery,—to be approached with no hopes of the successful dis¬ 
covery of truth ; or, at best, only to catch a dim and momentary 
glance of it, amidst the shadowy figures by which it is surrounded. 

Much of the obscurity which has been ascribed to prophecy is 
purely subjective. It exists, not in the predictions themselves, 
but in those who come to the study of them. If we have not ren¬ 
dered ourselves familiar with the characteristics of the prophetic 
style,- the history of the times, the manners, customs, and modes of 
thinking of Oriental nations, and a variety of other topics which 
such study requires, it is vain to expect that all should be per¬ 
spicuous and plain. Numerous terms, phrases, and allusions, which 
must have v been perfectly intelligible to those whom the prophets 
addressed, will necessarily appear obscure to us. Nor can it be 
denied, that such prophecies as still remain to be fulfilled, must, in 
the nature of things, be more or less indistinct, as it respects the 
objects of which they treat, how clear or plain soever may be the 
language in which they are expressed. Take, for instance, the 
fifty-third of Isaiah. To us who have the advantage of studying it 
by the light of the evangelic pages, all possesses the perspicuity of 
history ; but in the view of those who lived before the birth of our 
Lord, there must have attached to some parts of it a want of that 
definiteness of meaning which we so readily discover. Thus also as 
it regards certain portions of the Apocalypse. How far, or satis¬ 
factorily soever we may succeed in determining the import of the 
language, or however clearly we may perceive the design of the 
writer, just as we may conclude from the sketch of a drawing, what 
it is intended to represent, yet the absence of the actual persons or 
events leaves our minds in uncertainty with respect to the positive 
application. Let only those persons or events present themselves 
in the reality of historical existence, and we fully discover the 
import of the prophecy. 

Finally : no person should attempt the interpretation of these 
hallowed records, who is not imbued with a supreme love of truth, 
and who is not habituated to the exercise of humble dependence 
upon the promised assistance of the Holy Spirit, whose it is to 
remove those moral obstacles which prevent the entrance of spiritual 
light into the mind. 
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CHAPTER I. 


This chapter contains an historical introduction, 1; a heavy charge of ingratitude, 
corruption, and rebellion, 2—4; a description of the consequent punishment, 
5—9; an exposure of the vanity of trusting in mere external worship, 10—15; 
exhortations and encouragements to repentance, 16—19; with denunciations 
of wrath against the impenitent, mixed with promises to the penitent, 20—31. 


l The vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, which lie saw, concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem, in the days of Uzziah, Jothara, Ahaz, and 
Hczekiah, kings of Judah. 


1. The substantive pin, like its cog¬ 
nates rni-r, nurr, min, pun, rnrro, and the 
Chald. ljn, Nun, is derived from the root 
ri J'7, which, in poetic style, is used to 
denote seeing or vision generally, but 
more especially that which is super¬ 
natural, or the result of Divine inspira¬ 
tion. It corresponds to the prosaic nwn, 
which equally denotes both kinds of 
vision : hence the easy transition from 
n H il » the name anciently given to the 
prophets, 1 Sam. ix. 9, to rnn, l Chron. 
xxix. 29, where both names are evidently 
synonymous with pin, and rfcro, 

the LXX. render by o7rracria, opapa, 
opaats; and the former by npo^Tfia, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 32; to which corre¬ 
spond of Targum, and a similar 
rendering in the Syr. Arab, and seve¬ 


ral modern versions. The Arab. 
(livinavit , hariolatus fuit, 




dally by observing the flight of birds, 
gnarus fuit rei, occulta indicavil, are un¬ 
questionably related to the Hebrew, and 
their significations arc probably derived 
from it; but though they may be ap¬ 
plied in illustration, they cannot take 


precedence of the Hebrew root. No¬ 
thing can be more obvious than the 
reason of the appropriation of such 
terms in descriptions of supernatural or 
prophetic revelation. It is founded on 
the fact, that, in imparting his will to 
his messengers, Jehovah impressed vi¬ 
vidly upon their minds, the images of the 
things which they were to divulge. Their 
mental vision had presented to it matters 
invisible to the eye of sense, but pos¬ 
sessing all the reality and distinctness of 
outward objects. 

Whether pin is here to be taken 
strictly in the singular, and limited to 
the first division or chapter of the book, 
or, whether it is to be viewed as a col¬ 
lective noun marking the contents of the 
whole, depends on the light in which we 
are to regard the entire inscription. 
Jarchi and Aharbanel, by a forced con¬ 
struction of "nth with imrC", instead of 

v -: t: * 

referring it to pin, to which it pro¬ 
perly belongs, suppose it to designate 
only the first chapter; but it is quite 
incongruous to imagine that so small a 
portion required ihc reigns of four kings 
for its delivery. Vitringa, Eichhorn, 
Kosenmuller, and Maurer, are of opinion 

B 
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2 H oar, O Leavens, and hearken, O earth ! 

For Jehovah spcaketli; 

T have nourished and brought up children, 

But as for them—they have rebelled against me. 


that the original inscription ended with 
the word p^n* ; that it had relation only 
to the first chapter; that after the death 
of the prophet, when his oracles were 
collected, this one was placed first to 
serve as a title and introduction to the 
whole book; and that the specification 
of the kings was then added to complete 
the inscription, by assigning the period 
of the prophet’s ministry. This solution 
Low ill pronounces to be judicious ; and 
Gesenius allows it to be ingenious, 
though lie is not quite satisfied with it. Le 
Clerc, Michaelis, Hitzig, Scholz, and 
Schroeder, in MS., consider it to be the 
original inscription to the whole. That 
it was thus understood by the author of 
the second book of Chronicles is beyond 
all doubt. His words are, “ Now the 
rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and his 
goodness, behold they are written in the 
vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz,” ch. 
xxxii. 32,—the identical terms of our 
text. Rosen., Eiclih., and Koppe, en¬ 
deavour, indeed, to enervate this proof 
by rendering p'na “ together with the 
vision,” &c., and confining it to the por¬ 
tion contained in ch. xxxvi.—xxxix.; 
but Gesenius has shewn, that their argu¬ 
ment founded on the use of to after 3ro 
is groundless, since this verb is also fre¬ 
quently construed with and that it is 
more natural to understand the reference 
to be to a definite collection of pro¬ 
phecies, in which, a 9 well as in the book 
of Kings, the accounts of Hezekiah 
were to be found. 1 accede, therefore, 
to the opinion of those interpreters 
mentioned above, who view the words as 
the inscription of the whole collection. 

Isaiah , the son of Amoz. See Introd. 
Djtfnn Hirr-to. LXX. and Tlieod. 
Kara , Symm. nep't, as the LXX. have 
rendered this preposition, chap. ii. 1 , 
where Symm. employs vnep ; Jerome 
super. Were the denunciations imme¬ 
diately following, alone intended, the 
adverse meaning would be proper; but 
if reference is had to the contents of the 
book generally, the preposition must be 
rendered concerning; and it is thus given 


by Llie best interpreters. The circum¬ 
stance, that predictions affecting other 
nations besides the Jews arc found in 
the book, forms no valid objection against 
such construction: whatever relates to 
them being introduced on account of its 
intimate bearing upon the interests of 
that people. By Judah and Jerusalem 
are meant the Jewish state, or the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, usually 
comprehended under the former name; 
and the inhabitants of the metropolis in 
particular—the centre of the kingdom, 
and the great source of religious and 
political influence. Sometimes we find 
the inverse order of the words: Dtobrr 
nrirm, as chap. iii. 1 ; v. 3; Ezra ii. 1 , 
&c.; but both forms are opposed to 
Ephraim and Samaria. 

n-rirp —W See Introd. 

2 . — 070 c, ra rravra, the universe. 

A splendid instance of poetical apo¬ 
strophe. All created beings, whether 
rational or irrational, are summoned to 
listen to the charge to be preferred by 
Jehovah against his rebellious and un¬ 
grateful people. The words of the pro¬ 
phet, and those of Moses, Deut. xxxii. 1 , 
are strikingly parallel. Nor is the par- 
rallelism of the subjects less complete— 
the manifestation of the Divine good¬ 
ness, and the ingratitude of the Hebrew's, 
its recipients; and it is not without rea¬ 
son, Calvin conjectures, that there is an 
imitation of the celebrated song of the 
Jewish legislator, whom all the prophets 
took for their model. “ lesaias hie Mosen 
imitatus cst, sicuti mos est omnibus pro- 
phetis.” The position of Vitringa, which 
has been adopted by Lowth, Gesenius, 
and others, that God here institutes a 
judicial proceeding, and that heaven and 
earth are addressed as judges in the 
cause, is scarcely in keeping witli the 
point and vehemence of the personifica¬ 
tion. The spirit of the passage is more 
in accordance with that of Jer. ii. 12 , 13. 
To supply re sic before “> 37 , as some 
propose, would, in such connexion, de¬ 
tract from the dignity of the style, and 
be quite abhorrent from the usus 
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3 The ox knoweth his owner, 
And the ass his master’s crib : 
But Israel doth not know ; 
My people doth not consider ! 


loquendi which connects ns with "tow, 
never with "£7. The change of to? into 
"Qi is equally unjustifiable. Comp. Ps. 1.1. 
Coverdale renders it in the present, 
which ought to have been retained in 
our common version. D'sa. The Hebrews 
are frequently spoken of as the sons of 
God , partly to indicate the relation in 
which they stood to him in virtue of the 
Sinaic covenant, by which the nation 
solemnly acknowledged him to be her 
husband ; and partly to suggest the idea 
of paternal and filial love. Comp. Exod, 
iv. 22; Deut. xxxii. 5, 6; Hos. xi. 1; 
Mai. i. 2, 6. This relationship is recog¬ 
nised by Paul, Rom. ix. 4, where he 
ascribes vloOecria to the Israelites, 
While other nations were c v u, ver. 7, 
they stood in this near relation to Jeho¬ 
vah, and were treated accordingly, both 
in the way of kindness and of chastise¬ 
ment. The verbs ’npovn 'pfaa are thus 
joined, chap, xxiii. 4; Ezek. xxxi. 4; 
and, what is remarkable, they occur in 
the same order, as the proper names 
(ytr^pvn w:) of two of the sons of 
Heman, 1 Chron. xxv. 4, 29, 31. Such 
occurrence confirms the opinion of 
Kiinchi, that they are perfectly syno¬ 
nymous, and shews the fallacy of Vi- 
tringa’s interpretation, according to 
which the former verb signifies to edu¬ 
cate, and the latter to exalt; as if they 
referred to certain distinct periods in the 
history of the Hebrews. Such syno¬ 
nymic combinations are common in the 
language, and are employed for the sake 
of intensity. God had exercised the 
greatest care over his people; he had 
conferred upon them a profusion of 
benefits. No father could have con¬ 
ducted himself so attentively and kindly 
in the education of his children.— 
'3 they have rebelled against me, 

may be extended so as to comprehend 
idolatry, and very often has this mean¬ 
ing ; but it also expresses defection from 
Jehovah in any way, only it be atrocious 
in degree. In this connexion, it natu¬ 
rally suggests the idea of filial dis¬ 
obedience : though, in a theocratic point 


of view, it was strictly rebellion. Like 

v 

its cognates w£M2), abscidit, dirupit; 

a Deo prascriptum agendi 
modum reliquit, et a vero etjusto defecit, 

as <30, ^cl &***’, impro bus, 

jiequam , it signifies to break , break 
up a connexion, break off from any 
one ; hence the form nnrir? tftB, 2 Kings 
viii. 20, 22, to revolt from under the 
power of another; and with and i tt > , 
when the idea of hostility is designed to 
be marked. From the violence which 
it implies, rate is one of the strongest 
terms employed in Heb. to denote sin. 

3. To aggravate the stupidity of the 
Jews, two of the tame animals are in¬ 
troduced, which, though proverbial for 
their dulness and inattention, never¬ 
theless discover an instinctive regard for 
their master, and the place where they 
are fed. Comp. Jcr. viii. 7. some 

render stall; but it rather denotes the 
crib in which the fodder is placed, being 

derived from cin, to feed ; Arab. 

colleyit rein; Q u i ornat atrium, 

instrnitque cibo suo et potu. Tlius 
Kiinchi: moron mpo; LXX.<£uri^; 
Vulg. pra’scpc. Lowtli attempts unsuc¬ 
cessfully to show, that 'HIM, vie, has been 
lost out of the text after ‘wnif". The 
word is, indeed, supplied in the LXX. 
and Vulg., and pov in Aq. and Tlieod.: 
but these versions merely fill up what 
was deemed an ellipsis. The insertion 
of i before the same word is equally 
without authority from Ileb. MSS., 
though found in the LXX., Syr., Aq., 
Tlieod., and Vulg. It is found before 
'OS’ in about thirty MSS., but this also 
may be merely the result of emendation. 
The history of the Hebrew text evinces 
that this conjunction was more likely to 
be added than omitted—owing chiefly 
to inattention to one of the distinctive 
features of poetry, the frequent ellipsis 
of conjunctions, &c. in the second mem¬ 
ber of a parallelism, piaqn heightens 
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-1. Wo to the sinful nation ! the people laden with guilt! 

The race of evil-doers ! corrupt children ! 

They have forsaken Jehovah ; they have contemned the Holy One 


of Israel; 

They have wholly gone back. 

the idea expressed in the preceding 
clause, and is designed to develop more 
clearly the guilty want of discrimina¬ 
tion on the part of the Jews. 

4. In 'U nn Gesenius discovers a pa¬ 
ronomasia which he imitates in — 
ScJiande dein siindigen Lande; but the 
assonance is perhaps purely accidental. 
The interjection is most commonly used 
in comminations, and is evidently to be 
so taken here. The participle ex¬ 

presses habit: sinning nation; a nation 
addicted to deviation from the path of 
rectitude. 133 is not a segolate noun, as 
Jarchi takes it, but a construct form of 
the adjective "Q3, as is proved by the 
analogy of The LXX. change 

the figure of a burden, which most na¬ 
turally conveys the notion of the op¬ 
pressive property of guilt, and the 
unsupportable punishment whieli it en¬ 
tails, into that of an element with 
which the subjects of iniquity are filled: 
Xaoff nXrjprjs dpapniov. They also 
weaken the force of JW, though they 
render it by the plural of apaprla, the 
term more appropriately expressive of 
Both signify the missing of a 
mark, deviation from the right way : 
whereas )W denotes perversity , that 
which is distorted, crooked, or turned 
away from its proper position or direc¬ 
tion. Root nr? j Arab, in latus 

«« 

inf exit rem, torsit, distorsit , &c. t to 
twist , bend, make crooked, distort .—• 
D'sno tnt is not to he understood with 
any reference to the progenitors of the 
Jews, though the character too aptly 
applies to the great body of the nation, 
in almost every period of its history, but 
marks that of those who lived in the 
time of Isaiah. Thus, as to sense, the 
LXX. <T7r (ppa rrovqpov. The phrase, 
as Theodoret remarks, has its parallel 
in yewr/para dvav, Matt. iii. 7, and 
in sense, though not in form, in yeuea 
novrjpa Kal poixdh'ts, Matt. xii. 39. 
cy? 1 ? Hiph. part, of vyj, to crash, break , 


hurt, do evil, commit injury. Hence vy? T 
an injurious person, an evil-doer .— 
There is no necessity, with Lowtli, to 
convert DTi'iTco into D'nmto, the part, of 
Hoph. The difference of pronunciation 
is too great, and the circumstance, that 
five MSS. omit the ' is of no conse¬ 
quence, as this apocopated form of the 
conjugation is of frequent occurrence. 
Comp. 2 Chron. xxvii. 2. Zwinglius 
renders: “corrumpere facientes, ponun- 
tur pro tam corruptis ut alios corrum- 
pere possint, hoc est pro perditissimis 
et corruptissimis.” The active participle 
may be understood either in a transitive 
or intransitive sense, according as we 
take it absolutely, or supply err, or 
after it. If the former, the passage may 
he rendered corrupting, or destructive 
children ; if the latter, vicious children, 
i. e. such as act corruptly, or viciously. 
The LXX. avopot ; the others, £ua- 

(p&etpovres. 3W, Arab. > procul 

fu.it, abfuit, procul evagatusfuit pascendo 
camelus, vesperi non revertens : to run 
away , as camels, horses, &c. from their 
master. The Heb. verb also signifies to 
loosen the bands or cords by which 
beasts of burden are fastened. See Exod. 
xxiii. 5, and Gesen. in loc. and is fre¬ 
quently used of a dereliction of Jehovah. 

tone? iriij?, the Holy One of Israel, i.e. 
the Sacred Object of their veneration 
and love ; the infinite source of purity; 
the hater and avenger of all moral pol¬ 
lution. The genitive is that of simple 
relationship, not strictly that of subject; 
for, while the Jews in the time of the pro¬ 
phet professed to serve Jehovah, or to have 
him for their God, they were, for the 
most part, destitute of the feelings which 
his character was calculated to inspire. 
If they had truly regarded him as “ the 
Holy One,” they could not have acted 
the part here ascribed to them. The 
use of this epithet is almost exclusively 
confined to Isaiah ; occurring nearly 
thirty times in the course of his pro- 
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o Why will ye be further smitten ? 

Why will vc increase revolt? 

The whole head is sick, 

And the whole heart faint. 

G From the sole of the foot even to the head, 


phecies, but only five times besides in 
the whole Bible/ . It thus forms one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of his 
style, and furnishes strong evidence in 
favour of the genuineness of the entire 
book.—vvi:, Nipli. of "fii, a synonvme of 
“vc and TC t the latter of which likewise 
takes linN after it. All three verbs sig¬ 
nify to turn away, recede , or depart 
from , and are especially employed to 
designate apostasy from God. Ps. liii. 4; 
xiv. 3 ; xliv. 19; Zeph. i. 6. The ad¬ 
dition of "vna gives emphasis to the de¬ 
claration. Aq. and Theod. render: 

d7TT)\\oTpld>BT)(TaV els ra oni(r<£> ; but "W1 

has the signification of “strange” only 
in the participial forms TJ and two. In 
reference to the peculiar character of 
the prophet’s style in this verse, Zwin- 
glius asks : “ Quis oro Demosthenes aut 
Cicero tarn brevibus omnia perfecit et 
adparavit, ut ad summam rei cum tanta 
opportunitate tantoque decoro pervenc- 
rit?” Comment, in loc. 

5. Misled by a false 

construction of the following context, 
Jerome, Lowth, Gesenius, and many 
moderns, translate “on what part,” and 
fortify their rendering by the classical 
parallels:— 

Vix habet in v obis jam nova play a locum. 

Ovid. 

Tepo* KdKtoV $T) K O VK€t' ccr6' OT7T) Tl&fj. 

Eurip. 

But, such construction, however .appro¬ 
priately it may seem to agree with the 
totally diseased state of the body, spoken 
of immediately afterwards, ill accords 
with the introduction of the verb ^ETpin, 
which requires the repetition of of 

which there is an evident ellipsis. The 
phrase has doubtless the local meaning, 
Job xxxviii. G, and 2 Chron. xxxii. 10; 
but everywhere else, that of why ? where¬ 
fore ? 4'he interpretation of Lowth, 
“ on what part will ye smite again ; will 
ye add correction?”—applying the lan¬ 
guage to the persons who were the in¬ 


struments of God’s vengeance, is a 
complete failure, and spoils the force of 
the original, in which there is a sudden 
and spirited transition from the third 
person to the second, for the purpose 
of producing poignant conviction by a 
direct address. Nothing,’indeed, can be 
more tame than the introduction of a 
third party.— rnD, as a fern, noun, from 
■vc, occurs in the sense of defection from 
Jehovah, Deut. xiii. G; Jer. xxviii. 16, 
xxix. 32; Isa. xxxi. 6, lix. 13; in the 
two last of which passages, the Bishop 
himself renders it “revolt;” so that his 
attempt to trace it analogically to icr, 
was unnecessary. Besides, there is no 
such derivation from this root in Hebrew 
usage, its only derivative heing "CTO, 
which frequently occurs. The address 
is not without irony ; proceeding on the 
principle, that the Jews had revolted, in 
order that they might he punished; while 
it is strongly implied, that their conti¬ 
nuance in sin would only increase their 
punishment. Winer and Hitzig render 
■ra, distributively,—“ every head ” and 
“ every heart,”—on the ground that it is 
anarthrous ; but the omission of the 
article is not unfrequent in poetic and 
prophetic composition. See Gesen. 
Lehrg. § 168, 3, a. The in such con¬ 
struction, denotes slate or condition. 
The two noblest parts of the human 
body are here selected to represent the 
body politic ; and the extreme danger 
to which it was exposed is significantly 
set forth under the image of universal 
sickness and languor. There was no 
parts which did not suffer from the 
calamities which sin had entailed. The 
allegation of this passage, in proof of the 
doctrine of original sin, or of the total 
depravity of human nature, is totally 
unwarranted by any just principle of 
Biblical interpretation. It does not, as 
Calvin ably shews, refer to sin at all, 
but to its punishment. 

6. An affecting amplification of the 
preceding description. ^3 in it, i. e. nyu, 
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There is no soundness in it; 

But wounds, and stripes, and fresh sores ; 

They have not been pressed, nor bound up, 

Nor softened with oil. 

7 As for your country—it is desolate; 

Your cities are burnt with fire; 

As for your land—foreigners devour it in your presence ; 


It is desolate—a land overthrown 
s And the daughter of Zion is left, 
Like a shed in a vineyard, 

the body , understood. Not only was 
the body covered with different kinds 
of wounds, but some of them were 
quite fresh, and no means had been 
applied to heal them. The verbs here 
employed are not designed to correspond 
to the preceding nouns taken singly—as 
if they described different modes of 
treatment appropriate to the different 
wounds: yet, as Tti and win are in the 
plural, and ropn is in the singular, it 
properly belongs to rin:? tod, while the 
former refer to vsd and rryian in common. 

T » T 

vii is the plural of "Hi, to press , press out, 
as blood and other matter from wounds. 
The process in healing a wound was 
first to mollify or soften it with oil, or 
other ointment; then to press out the 
matter which had collected in it; and 
finally, to bind it with a bandage steeped 
in oil and wine. Comp. Luke x. 34; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxi. 47 ; Columella, 
vii. 5, 18. 

7. The prophet now proceeds to an¬ 
nounce in plain and express terms, what 
he had just delivered in figurative lan¬ 
guage. This most graphic description 
of the desolations occasioned by hostile 
invaders applies to the state of the Jewish 
affairs, when the country was overrun 
by the Israelites and Syrians on the one 
hand, and the Edomites and Philistines 
on the other,—a calamity that threatened 
the entire subversion of the kingdom, in 
the reign of Ahaz. See 2 Kings xvi. 
5, 6 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 5—8, 17, 18; 
Isa. vii. 1, 2. Lowth and De Wette 
refer the invasion here described to the 
reign of Jotham ; Rosenmiiller, after 
Abarbanel, Cocceius, and Grotius, to 
that of Uzziah ; while Jarchi, Vitringa, 
and Eichhorn, consider the events to have 


by foreigners. 


taken place in the days of Hezekiah. 
The historical circumstances, however, 
more or less militate against any other 
interpretation than that which places 
this extreme national distress in the time 
of Ahaz,—the most corrupt monarch 
that had yet ascended the throne of 
David. See Gesen. i. p. 147. hdtn is 

_ A m a 

used in this place, both for the cultivated 
land and its produce, or the fruits which 
grew upon it. Hence it is said to be eaten 
by the invaders, and to be burnt with 
fire. According to Kimchi, it signifies 
DnrM'JW TOD7TT nvra, “sown fields and 
the trees belonging to them.” For C'?J, 

“ barbarians,” Lowth proposes to read, 
BTi, “an inundation,”—a translation 
which is countenanced by Saadias, 

i-i iai, Schultens, who com* 

M w 

pares the Arab, Michaelis, Dceder- 

lein, Hensler, and others ; but it is 
otherwise unsupported, unnecessary, and, 
as Calvin calls it, coactum. "!} is the 
participle of *vn, to be strange, to act hos - 
tilely , and signifies a barbarian, or a 
foreign enemy. The ? prefixed to nppnp, 
is the caph verilalis , or of intensive ness, 
which marks the reality or superlative 
degree of the quality predicated. The 
words, therefore, contain no comparison ; 
but express the greatness of the cata¬ 
strophe :—an overthrow, such as only 
barbarians could effect. The LXX. 
render properly : xal ypyjfUDrat kcltc- 
arpafifXfVT) vno Anc ov aXhorptoiv. 

8. ppr np, daughter of Zion ; a poetic \ 
Hebraism for Zion herself. np, like ' 
DD3, sons, is sometimes used to denote 
the inhabitants of a city or country, as 
np, clmp. xxiii. 10; np, Ps. xlv. 
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Like a booth in a cucumber field, 

Like a besieged city. 

9 Except Jehovah of Hosts had left us a very small remnant, 


13; cis n2. Lam. iv. 22 ; but it is also 
often transferred to designate the city or 
country itself. “ Prosopopceice idiotismus 
est Hebrceorum, quo urbes et municipia 
feeminarum, aut filiarum periphrasi ad pel- 
lant.” Zwing. Thus, taa na, Ps. cxxxvii. 
3. This idiom, under various modifica¬ 
tions, is exceedinglv common in Aramaic. 

f 

iii Arab. ; and of aw, dn, and 
• ■ 

in Heb. In poetry, Zion is frequently 
put for Jerusalem, of which it formed 
the most ancient part, and formed the 
southernmost and highest of the hills on 
which the city was built. The name is 
derived from TO ( to be bright, sunny, 
dry ; and seems rather to have obtained 
the designation from its shining aspect, 
than from any supposed barrenness or 
aridity”. At all events, in the present 
day, it is not unfruitful; for Dr. Richard¬ 
son found one part of it supporting a 
crop of barley, and another undergoing 
the labour of the plough; and Mr. Carne 
mentions a crop of corn as growing on 
its sides. See Horne’s Introd. vol. iii. 
p* 19, note. To depict the exact position 
of the metropolis, as standing alone in 
the midst of surrounding ruin and deso¬ 
lation, the prophet employs three appro¬ 
priate comparisons. The first is that of 
a single booth or hut, constructed of the 
boughs and small branches of trees, 
usually erected in a vineyard for the 
shelter of persons stationed to protect 
the grapes from the attacks of thieves, 
foxes, &c. The second refers to a simi¬ 
lar hut or lodge in the midst of a field 
appropriated to the growing of cucum¬ 
bers, which is the only object visible at 
any distance, and is often atlached to the 
highest part of a pole or tree, in order 
to afford sceurity from the wild beasts 
by night. See chap. xxiv. 20. Trapp, 

for Arab. tiUiLc, a place of cu¬ 

cumbers,—properly, tire Egyptian me¬ 
lon ; C’Hty, Numb. xi. 5. They are 
longer than the common cucumber, of a 
deeper green, a softer and smoother skin, 
sweeter, and more easy of digestion ; 
being very cooling, they are greatly in 


Comp, the use of 



request. Hitzig. The third object of 
comparison is *vy, which has been 
variously interpreted. Not satisfied with 
the ordinary signification of *v£, Scheid. 
and Tingstadius derive it from to 
watch, and render, “ a tower ” or “ watch- 

tower in a garden (jjOJ in Arab, sig¬ 
nifying horfum.) This interpretation is 
partly adopted by Ilitzig; only he consi¬ 
ders the ‘V? to he a place of shelter, and 
supposes a tower to he meant, such as is 
common in oriental villages, from which 
a view is commanded of the surrounding 
country, and into which the inhabitants 
retreat on the approach of enemies. 
nr«2 he takes to he a noun, formed like 
nraip, rwvjr, &c. This would he philo- 
logically unobjectionable, were it sup¬ 
ported by usage ; and his translation, 
“as a tower of observation,” well suits 
the connexion. The interpretation, how¬ 
ever, which derives rn«p from ^2:, in the 
acceptation of hostile watching or besieg¬ 
ing, (it being then the regular past part.) 
is to be preferred, not only to the above 
modes of elucidation, hut also to that of 
“ a preserved ” or “ delivered city,” pro¬ 
posed by Michaclis, and adopted by 
Koppe, Rosenmiiller, J. Mtiller, and ap¬ 
proved by Gesen. in his Comment, hut 
abandoned in his Lex. Man. in which he 
renders, urbs obsessa. With this last 
interpretation agree the LXX. Chal. 
and Syr. and it is fully supported by the 
Ben. part. being used to denote 

besiegers, Jer. iv. 16. The version of 
Lowth, “taken by siege,” has no other 
countenance than the rendering of the 
Vulg. ; the TroXiopKOVfievr) of the LXX. 
to which the Bishop appeals, express¬ 
ing simply the fact, that the siege was 
being carried on, not that the city 
had been taken, which would have ill 
aecorded with the idea of the prophet. 
Jerusalem itself not having been actually 
besieged on the occasion here referred 
to, however threatened with such a ca¬ 
lamity by the surrounding enemies, might 
well be compared to a city in such cir¬ 
cumstances. 

9. except , compounded of V?, if, 

and for n?, not .—nto? ™T, Jehovah 
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Wc should have been like Sodom, 

Wc should have resembled Gomorrah. 

10 Hear the word of Jehovah, ye judges of Sodom ! 

Hearken to the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah ! 

11 What is the multitude of your sacrifices to me ? saith Jehovah. 
I am satiated with burnt offerings of rams, 

And with the fat of fed beasts : 

And in the blood of bullocks, and of lambs, and of goats, 

I take no delight. 


of hosts. This divine appellation appears 
first to have come into use in the time of 
Samuel, in whose books it frequently 
occurs, as it does also in those of Kings, 
the Psalms, and most of the minor pro- 
phets, but with unusual frequency in 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Zcchariah. See 
Buxt. Concord. The position of Lowth, 

Hitzig, and others, that V HjnMsan ellip¬ 
sis for 'rftw nirr is overturned by 

T B i • T w * w 

the simple fact, that itself, as a 

proper name, is likewise exhibited in 
the absolute, and not in the construct 
form, which we should otherwise have 
expected : Ps. lix. 6 ; lxxx. 5, 8, 15, 20 ; 
Ixxxiv. 9. To elude the difficulty, in 
this case, it lias been proposed to supply 

a similar ellipsis; i. e. if vv?h EVriw; 
but, considering the extreme frequency 

r 

of the form, if njrp, together with the 
circumstance, that other instances of 
proper names in a state of construction 
occur, it is preferable to regard such 
forms as relics of a ruder and more 
primitive usage, as “rait O’Vw, 2 Kings iii. 
4 ; ynb trip, Isa. xxx. 20 ; D'nSi, 
Jer. x. 10. (Ewald, §515.) The com- 

if 

bination, if ’ri'jN rnrn, occurs only once in 
Isaiah, and a few times in Jeremiah. A 
still fuller form, however, is employed 
by Amos, iii. 13 ; nwn? vftg rnrp ':in. 
Aq. Kvptos cTTparctuv; Symm. 6uvd- 
pfov. The LXX. in Isaiah uniformly 
render, KvpLos craftad>8 ; in the other 
books, Kvpios iravTOKpaTtop, is the phrase 
chiefly employed. Both forms are copied 
in the N. T. The title imports the 
supremacy of Jehovah over the angels 
and all the planetary systems, and seems 
to have been designed to vindicate to 
him the honours which were idolatrously 
paid to the heavenly bodies, by those, 


who on this account, were called by the 
Arabs, j Sabii, i. e. worshippers 

of the celestial hosts. Michaelis, Suppl. 
ad Lex. Heb. No. 2107. The 3 in -5D3 
is intensive. 

10. The prophet having finished his 
picture of the deplorably reduced cir¬ 
cumstances of the Jews, avails himself 
of the allusion which he had made to 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the preceding 
verse, in order to apply the subject with 
more point to his auditors. By a spirited 
apostrophe, he invests them with the 
character which they had been accus¬ 
tomed to regard as peculiar to the aban¬ 
doned inhabitants of those cities. Their 
guilt was great, and merited condign 
punishment. Comp. Jer. xxiii. It; 
Matt. xi. 23, 24; Ezek. xvi. 48; Rc-v. 
xi. 8.—fVi?, a magistrate orjudge. Arab. 

kadi. Gesen. appropriately quotes 
here the Arabic proverb:— 

“ More unjust than a judge of Sodom.” 

and rnin occur often, as here, for 
divine doctrine or instruction in general. 
The latter word is derived from nr, to 
throw , throw out the hand ; in Hiph. to 
pointy guide, direct. 

11. From this verse, to the 15th in¬ 
clusive, the Jews are taught the spiritual 
import of the rnin, law , to which their 
attention had just been called, ver. 10 ; 
and the inconsistency, inutility, and guilt 
of occupying themselves with external 
forms of religion, while they evinced no 
true penitence, or moral reformation, are 
strikingly pressed upon them. Comp. 

1 Sam. xv. 22 ; Ps. 1. 7—15 ; Amos v. 
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12 When ye come to appear before me, 

Who hath required you to tread my courts ? 

13 Brins' no more vain oblation ; 

O 7 

Incense is an abomination to me. 

The new-moon also, the sabbath, and the calling of assemblies; 

I cannot endure wickedness, and days of restraint. 

14 Your new-moons and your stated festivals my soul hateth; 

21—24. The reference in Dp'rprxi is seems better to accord with the spirit of 


not so much, perhaps, to the numerous 
sacrifices prescribed in the Mosaic insti¬ 
tute, as to the voluntary multiplication 
of them by the Jews, in the time of the 
prophet, with a view to avert the Divine 
wrath. According to Josephus, the 
number of lambs of one year old, sacri¬ 
ficed at the Passover only, under Cestius, 
amounted to 256,500. The mas. gender 
is observed throughout the enumeration, 
in strict accordance with the command, 
that the animals for sacrifice should all 
be males. Levit. i. 3, 10. 

12. ':e contracted for^Ctw rwyr), 
to present or make one's-self visible before 
God; i.e. in the temple, the residence of 
his glory. The naked form, ^5, is pre¬ 
cisely that which occurs Exod. xxiii. 15 ; 
where it is first ordained that the Israel¬ 
ites should present themselves with gifts 
and sacrifices at the three great festivals, 
and is that used by David, in reference 
to his appearing in the temple, Ps. xlii. 3. 

and “5 ttn are otherwise employed. 
One MS. reads to see , but erro¬ 

neously, though not on the ground as¬ 
signed by Gesenius, that the phrase, 
seeing God, as Ps. xi. 7 ; xvii. 15, cannot 
well be understood, except of the beatific 
vision ; for the Psalmist indisputably uses 
it, when speaking of his beholding the 
glory of God in the temple, Ps. lxiii. 2. 
—crijp, lit. from your hand , a common 
Hebraism after verbs of demanding, to 
express from you : the pronoun here is 
emphatic.—Dtn, to tread ,—a term of con¬ 
tempt purposely borrowed from the action 
of the cattle brought into the outer court 
for sacrifice. The attendance of the Jews 
in the other court was, in a spiritual point 
of view, no better. 

13. nto in NM 2 >nn?p may refer either to 
the worthlessness and inutility of the 
oblations presented, or to the insincerity 
of the worshippers. The one ib indeed 
included in the other ; but the latter idea 


the passage.—taw is supposed by some 
to be an ellipsis of ntwrt taw; but ta;, re¬ 
lated as it is to to hold, contain, sig¬ 
nifies by itself, to bear or endure, Ps. 
ci. 5. Nipp Nip, lit. to call a convocation , 
not “to read the Scripture,” as some 
have thought. The form, however, is the 
infin. constr. and must be rendered by 
the calling of. The phrase is founded on 
the circumstance of certain solemn feasts 
having been ushered in by public pro¬ 
clamation. Though Kjpp, and the two 
preceding substantives, are masc., they 
are nevertheless to be understood as re¬ 
ferred to in the predicate H*n rosin, which 
could not be repeated. taWNi are pro¬ 
perly separated by the Zakeph-kalon 
from the preceding words, and stand in 
immediate connexion with the following 
rmr;T |W, which emphatically teaches the 
impossibility of any religious services 
being acceptable to God, while iniquity 
is not bated and forsaken. The impe¬ 
nitent Jews sought to combine both; 
just as men in all ages, and in connexion 
with every system of religion, have been 
prone to imagine that the observance of 
outward rites would atone for the guilt 
of sin. Comp. Jer. vii. 8 —10. rns? sig¬ 
nifies restraint or abstinence from labour, 
in order to keep a festival, and meton, 
an assembly met under such circum¬ 
stances. Gesenius attempts in vain to 
make it primarily mean an assembly. 
Nothing can be more forced than bis 
reference to 1 Sam. xxi. 8, in proof of 
his signif. No. 3, in Niph. ]W the 
LXX. render a, as if 0^3 had 

stood in their copy, but it is unsup¬ 
ported by any other authority. Lowtb’s 
reasons in its favour are precisely those 
which render it critically suspicious. 

14. By CD'itf'in we are not to under¬ 
stand any monthly festivals different 
from that of the new-moon, expressed 
in the singular form tfhn in the foregoing 
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They are a burden upon me ; 

I am weary of bearing them. 

15 When also ye spread open your hands, 

I will hide mine eyes from you : 

Even though ye multiply prayers, I will not hear: 

Your hands are full of blood. 

1G Wash ye ; purify yourselves ; 

Remove your wicked practices from before my eyes ; 
Cease to do evil: 

17 Learn to do well; 

Seek justice ; right the oppressed ; 

Maintain the cause of the orphan ; plead for the widow. 


verse; just as Bp'TPjo comprehends all 
the other feasts there distributively men¬ 
tioned. The commencement of this verse 
is nothing more than an epanalepsis , or 
resumption of what had been there in¬ 
troduced, in order to expatiate upon it, 
and give it greater effect.—rnb, which 
occurs as a noun only here and Deut. i. 
12 , the cognate verb once, Job xxxvii. 
11 , seems chosen in order forcibly to 
express what causes fatigue or molesta¬ 
tion, as a weight, burden, &e.; but the 
emphasis of the passage is greatly in¬ 
creased by the prep. V, upon , which in¬ 
dicates the continued pressure of the 
painful annoyance. The idea is beauti¬ 
fully carried out in the concluding words 
of the verse, where the reciprocal form 
of the verb indicates self-exhaustion in 
the effort to perform any action. The 
whole passage is strongly anthropopa- 
thical. 

15. The extension of the hands to¬ 
wards heaven was a very usual and a 
most appropriate gesture in prayer. See 
1 Kings viii. 38, 54; 1 Tim. ii. 8 ; and 
Wets. or Llloomf. Synop. on the latter 
passage. The Heb. phrase D’G 3 irnD, how¬ 
ever, refers rather to the spreading open 
of the palms of the hands when ex¬ 
tended, than to the extension of the 
hands themselves, though this is neces¬ 
sarily included. 

“Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad sidera 
palmary —Virg. JEneid. lib. i. 1. 93. 

—In rfepip may be included the /3ar- 

ro\oyla which our Lord condemns, and 
for which the Jews appear ever to have 


been notorious. Nothing could be more 
incongruous than to spread open to the 
view of Holy Omniscience, hands which 
had been stained by acts of atrocious 
wickedness. Hence the practice, to 
which allusion is made in the following 
verse, of washing the hands before en¬ 
gaging in prayer—an allusion which also 
bolds in regard to ocriovr x €L P as > 1 Tim. 
ii. 8 . The last clause of the verse is a 
prosapodosis, in which the reason is as¬ 
signed why their services were rejected. 
It is noticeable that while the other verbs 
in this verse are future in signification, 
the last, into, * n the preterite, to indi¬ 
cate the habitual crue ty in which the 
Jews of that age indulged. Gesen. 
Lehrg. § 205. 3. G. 

The specification of the entire service 
of the Jews, ver. 12—15, was intended 
to produce the conviction, that no part 
of it was acceptable to God, whatever 
relative importance they might attach to 
it, while they persevered in a course of 
transgression,-—a great moral truth ap¬ 
plicable to mankind in all ages. 

16, 17. Though divided both in the 
original, and in the versions, these verses 
are most intimately connected by the 
identity of the forms, and the directness 
of the contrast: 2 PT? nn ^ 77 . They 
introduce a series of appropriate expos¬ 
tulations, couched partly in figurative, 
partly in literal terms.—Gesenius 
and Hendewerk take for the Hithp. 

the n being suppressed before the 
sibilant, which makes the compensation 
by the Dagesh forte. Hitzig considers it 
to be the Niph. of which is pre- 
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18 Come now, let us argue with each other, saith Jehovah : 

Thou£>h vour sins be like scarlet, they shall be white as snow; 
Though they be red as crimson, they shall be like wool. 


ferable, as the proper Hithp. of nsj would 
be nrrrr. Tlie remark of this writer, 
that there are no instances of Hithp. in 
verbs having t for their first radical is 
important.— Gesen., Winer, 

Ewald, Ilitzig, and other moderns, ren¬ 
der ‘fion actively, considering it to be 
equivalent to the Benon. part, yon; 
though Gesen. allows, in his later works, 
that the form here employed being in¬ 
transitive, the word may be taken in 
a passive sense, which, indeed, the con¬ 
nexion absolutely requires. LXX. pv- 
craaSe nStKou/ievcm, and so the Chal., 
Syr., Vulg., Saad., and Jewish Span. 
Kimchi also renders it Vru, not ‘rm, as 
Gesen. represents it in his Comment. 
The Rabbi explains the meaning by re¬ 
ferring to Ps. xxi. 4 ; but he gives the 
sense of the passage thus: mrro 'n vnrr* 
mroi tie, “ Direct him who is robbed 
and wronged in his judgment.” Though 
the root primarily signifies to be sour, 
acid, the idea of corrupt, suggested by 
Bochart, and adopted by Low ill, Dathc, 
(emendate quod corruptum est,) and 
others, does not suit, as indeed Lowlh 
himself felt ; but that of violence , which, 
in common with its cognate con, it ob¬ 
viously conveys, is fully warranted.— 

be erect, straight, right, has, in 
Piel, the causative signification, to make 
or place erect, to cause to walk right ; 
hence to lead, guide . It here specifically 
signifies to raise the afflicted from his 
state of depression under the violent 
hand of his enemy, to see him righted 
as to his place in society, to restore him 
to circumstances of prosperity. The 
uncommon frequency with which the 
cases of the orphan and widow are taken 
up in the Old Testament, evinces the 
high degree of importance attached to 
this branch of Hebrew ethics. 

18. A remarkable instance of gracious 
condescension on the part of Jehovah, 
designed to afford the utmost encourage¬ 
ment to penitent and reluming sinners. 
Gesen., after Michaelis, Koppe, and 
Eichhorn, supposes that the passage re¬ 
fers not to pardon, but to judgment, 


though he cons!rues it differently; but 
the passages which he adduces are by no 
means parallel, and the verbs employed 
are T"! and -Dir, not ro;, winch the pro¬ 
phet here uses, and which signifies to 
argue a point, reason, as well as to 
punish . It is used in a kind sense, as 
the connexion shews. Comp, the beau¬ 
tiful parallel, chap, xliii. 20, where even 
occurs in the same signification. 
Jewish Span, contrastemonos .—EEo f 
prop, garments of scarlet colour, from 
Etd, a colour obtained from the coccus 
ilicis of Linnaeus—an insect which de¬ 
posits its eggs in the leaves of the quer - 
cus cocciferus , found in Spain, and other 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
It was greatly in request by the ancients, 
who prepared from it a deep scarlet, or 
beautiful crimson dye, somewhat resem¬ 
bling that which is now obtained from the 
coccus cacti, or the cochineal insect. It 

is called by the Arabs hermes; 

(in the Jewish Span, el carmesi;) hence 
our “crimson.” From the similarity of the 
w r ord to nrc, which signifies to repeat, or 
do a thing a second time, some have sup¬ 
posed, that double-dyed crimsons or pur¬ 
ples are meant: a supposition which 
derives some support from the bis tincta, 
and dibapha of the Roman writers ; and 
from the $ltt\ovv of the LXX. Exod. 
xxv. 4; and the bl(3a<j>ov of Symm. 
Exod. xxviii. 8, where the Vulg. has 
bistinctum. In the present passage, the 
LXX. renders it (fyoivitcovv, which 
Hesych. interprets Trvppov , kokkkvov, ai- 
pardbes; but which is properly to be 
explained from the circumstance, that it 
formed a celebrated article of Phenician 
commerce. The corresponding term 
yVin signifies a worm , and denotes the 
insect itself, from which the colour was 
obtained. It is here used merely for 
variety of expression. Tlie two words 
are found together: rtfVin, Exod. 

xxv. 4 : and n»Mn oi?, Lev. xiv. 4. Willi 
the Jews, white was the symbol of pu¬ 
rity; red, of crime, especially of cruelty 
and murder. 
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19 If ye be willing and obey. 

Ye shall consume the best of the land ; 

20 llut if ye refuse and rebel, 

Ye shall be utterly consumed by the sword. 

For the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it. 

21 Ah ! how is she become an harlot—the faithful city ! 

She that was full of justice ! 

Righteousness dwelt in her, but now murderers ! 

22 Thy silver is become dross ; 

Thy liquor is weakened with water; 

23 Thy princes are rebellious, and associates of thieves; 

Every one of them loveth a bribe, and pursueth rewards; 


19, 20. Therythmus and antithesis in 
these verses are exquisite, taN might, 
in the former instance, be rendered en¬ 
joy, as Luther gives it; but as it is em¬ 
ployed in the latter with evident reference 
to its previous occurrence, consume is 
more appropriate, is intensively, 

and not causatively passive, as Gesen. 
would have it. Supply ? before ivj. The 
interpretation of Hiizig : “ ye shall be 
compelled to devour the sword,” i.c. by 
receiving it into your vitals, is violent, 
and quite repugnant to Scripture usage. 
See Deut. xxxii. 42; 2 Sam. ii. 26. 

21. The prophet again depicts the 

corrupt state of the metropolis; con¬ 
trasts its present moral degradation with 
the high and honourable character which 
it had formerly sustained; and de¬ 
nounces the wrath of God against the 
finally impenitent, nawa has special 
reference to fidelity in the worship and 
service of the true God, and mil to the 
idolatrous practices which obtained in 
the days of Ahaz. Such practices were 
a breach of the matrimonial bond into 
which the nation had symbolically en¬ 
tered with Jehovah. The Jod in ti$o 
is usually called paragogic, but seems 
rather to be the relic of an ancient mode 
of expressing the status constructus, or, 
as Kwald. § 406, terms it, a union-vowel. 
It occurs very rarely in prose, and then 
only in the first four books of the Pen¬ 
tateuch ; but it is more frequent in 
poetry, and very common in proper 
names, as Vro, &c. 

22. E'rp, the rcccdanea, or scoriae 


which separates from metal in a state of 
fusion, or the baser metal thus detached 
from it when smelted. The metallurgic 
art appears to have been cultivated at a 
very early period. Numerous traces of 
it occur in the Scriptures—many of them 
indicating a considerable degree of pro¬ 
ficiency—Nip, tire LXX. and Symm. 
oiVos ; Aq. (rofinoaiov. This substantive, 
and the verb from which it is derived, 
are only used in poetical or prophetical 
composition, and unequivocally convey 
the idea of inebriating liquor, or liquor*, the 
drinking of which freely in its pure state 
would produce intoxication. It is used 
in this place, to express the idea of pu¬ 
rity or genuineness, in which alone its 
potency lay; though, perhaps, not ex¬ 
clusive of an implied reference to the 
abuse of it.—tano, lit. cut , wounded , 
hilled with water. The word occurs only 
in this place; but is quite in keepitig 
with similar modes of expression among 
the Arabs, as may be seen in Gesen. 
Comment, in loc. “ Vinum aqua secare 
est phrasis oriental is, virum aqua miscere 
in dicans .”—Da the. The lexicographers 
compare it with tao, to circumcise ; with 
which the German wein taufen , to bap¬ 
tize wine, is singularly parallel as it re¬ 
spects the religious rites from which the 
phraseology is borrowed. Both members 
of the verse express the deterioration 
which had taken place in the state and 
character of the Jews. 

23. d^tid ’Tjnto, a parononasia, which 
also occurs Hos. ix. 15; and in sound, 
though not in sense, Jer. vi. 28—Dvsfcftiz} 
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They maintain not the cause of the orphan ; 
And the cause of the widow reacheth them not. 

24 Hence the announcement of the Lord, 

Jehovah of Hosts, the Protector of Israel: 

Ha! I will be relieved from my adversaries; 

I will be avenged of my enemies. 

25 But I will again turn my hand towards thee, 


is not used elsewhere, but is introduced 
as a parallel to inti. LXX. dvranobrjpa ; 
Symm. dpoifids. 

" 24. frwn cn:. A solemn and em¬ 
phatic mode of expression, admirably 
adapted, in connexion with the following 
accumulation of Divine appellatives, to 
excite attention to the declaration they 
were intended to introduce, cn:, cog¬ 
nate with cn:, to cry aloud, roar, as the 
lion, the sea, &c., is the Pah. conslruct, 
and signifies what has been solemnly or 
oracularly announced. Hence the idiom¬ 
atic phrase, Jer. xxiii.31.cw: “and 

solemnly pronounce : the oracle of/’ 
where there is a singular beauty in the 
suppression of the Divine name, since 
what the false prophets pretended to deli¬ 
ver had not proceeded from Jehovah , but 
was the mere invention of their own 
brain.—ptw. Some regard the subst. 
a base or pedestal , as the root of this word; 
but the more natural derivation is that 
adopted by the most distinguished Heb. 
scholars for the last century, which re¬ 
fers it to pT or p 7 !, to exercise power oi 
authority, subjugate, judge. When used, 
as here, with the article, as also without 
in elevated poetry, Ps. cxiv. 7, the word 
is taken absolutely to designate Jehovah 
as the Supreme Judge or Universal Go¬ 
vernor. It is applied in the same sense 
to the Messiah, Mai. iii. 1. \:in, the 

plural form absolute, is likewise used 
exclusively of God. Gen.xix. 18, forms 
no exception : the pause accent there 
requiring the Palach to be changed 
into Kametz; so that, though the form 
of the Divine name is exhibited, which 
led the Massorites to mark it imp, 
it is in reality the simple plural, with 
the pronominal affix, as in ver. 2. To 
further distinguish Jehovah from all 
other rulers, he is styled p"W. 

tom occurs only here in construction with 
and five times besides in construc¬ 


tion with 3p?\ It is derived from 
an intransitive verb, not in use, but cog¬ 
nate with "or, to pass over, to be 
over, cover, and signifying to cover , pro¬ 
tect, defend; hence "hm, an d rn:^, wing 
or pinion , from the protection which it 
affords. The meaning of the phrase 
Vwr ton is, therefore, the Protector of 
Israel.' —cn:n. This is one of those Hob. 

T » 

verbs which are so pregnant with mean¬ 
ing as to convey even contrary ideas. 
It is properly expressive of strong emo¬ 
tion, and the mental relief or enjoyment 
which results from an effort to give vent 
to it. With respect to one’s own actions, 
it signifies to grieve or repent; with re¬ 
spect to those of others, to inflict punish¬ 
ment, avenge one’s self upon them. In 
both cases the mind is eased of the an¬ 
noyance which blameworthy conduct 
has occasioned to it. It also signifies to 
exercise pity or compassion towards 
suffering, because of the effect of such 
exercise upon one’s own mind. God is 
here represented anthropopathically as 
determined no longer to be vexed, or 
offended by the conduct of his enemies, 
but to obtain relief from the burden 
which i f imposed, by removing them 
from the scene of action ; or so affecting 
them by his judgments, as to deprive 
them of the opportunity of insulting 
him. See the beautiful note of Lowth 
on the passage.—The r? in rra;? 2 N is the 
Bign of the elongated Future, indicating 
a fixed determination to effect the action 
expressed. 

25. 7? "v mrn is used in a hostile sense, 
Ps. Ixxxi. 15 ; Amos i. 8; but the con¬ 
nexion shews that the phrase is here 
to be taken in a good sense, as pointing 
out the return of the divine favour— 
though that favour could only be restored 
by an exertion of power in removing 
the causes of indignation.—"»33, as with 
potash : Jewish Span, como xahon. ? for 
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And will smelt away tliy dross as with potash, 

And take away all thine alloy. 

26 And I will restore thy judges as at the first, 

And thy counsellors as at the beginning; 

After this, they shall call thee : 

The city of righteousness, the faithful borough. 

27 Zion shall be delivered through justice, 

And her converts through righteousness. 

28 But the destruction of the rebels and the sinners shall be together; 
And those who forsake Jehovah shall perish. 

29 For ye shall be ashamed of the terebinths in which ye delighted, 
And blush for the gardens which ye had chosen. 


23, as freq. a vegetable salt obtained 
from the ashes of the kali, or soap-plant, 
of which Forskal found several kinds in 
Egypt and Arabia: hence the Arabic, 

, Alkali , adopted into our western 

•• 

languages. It is the same article, other¬ 
wise called n' 72 , and was used, not only 
in cleansing cloth, or washing the body, 
but also, as appears from this passage, in 
purifying metals; causing the different 
parts to separate more readily from each 
other. Thus the Chald.; but the other 
ancient versions simply express the idea 
of 'purity — the effect for the cause. 
ISochart. ii. 43.—any base admixture 
of lead, tin, or other impure metal found 
in silver ore. It derives its name from 
its being separated (Vis) from it in the 
process of smelting. 

26. The restoration of righteous judges 
and counsellors was to be effected by the 
removal of those who were corrupt, and 
the creation of such as answered to the 
character originally laid down in the law. 
nnp, which is seldom used, except in the 
poetical or prophetical books of Scripture, 
is synonymous with *V2. It is derived 
from rn£, to fall in with , meet; Arab. 

\ji y collegit, hospitium excepit, in urbe 

vixit ; hence, urbs, Heb. and 

Punic, rn,3 ; and properly signifies a 
place of meeting, where there is an 
assemblage of persons, and where stran¬ 
gers may expect to meet with hospitality, 
Gen. xix. 1, 2. In nn|£, is a common 
Hebraism, according to which, a person 


is said to be called what he really is ; so 
that, “ thou ^shalt be called” is equiva¬ 
lent to, “thou shall be.” This idiom, 
though more frequently occurring in 
Isaiah, is not peculiar to him. See the 
parallel passage, Zech. viii. 3. In all 
such cases, the name specified is not a 
nomen proprium , but a predicate of cer¬ 
tain properties or qualities distinguishing 
the object named. 

27. Since the inhabitants of Zion are 
not described in this chapter, as having 
been carried into exile, TOVJ is not to be 
translated, r; alxpoXtoala avrijs , her cap¬ 
tives, as in the LXX. but as Jarchi gives 
it : TOVm ’ttW, “ those who repent.” 
3vaj signifies, in such connexion, to turn 
to God in the way of genuine conversion. 
The converts of Zion were her inhabi¬ 
tants, considered as recovered to the true 
worship and service of God. 

28, 29. D'Stf? denote the opposite 

characters to n'W, hi the preceding verse 
—impenitent and obstinate transgressors. 
The change of person in Hebrew poetry 
is very common; so that, though Kenni- 
cott’s Codices, 150, 182, and De Rossi’s, 
226, originally, together with Munster’s 
printed edition of 1536, the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, and the version of Saadias, 
read wan, “ Ye shall be ashamed,” it is 
not at all improbable that wr, the read¬ 
ing of the Textus Receptus, is genuine ; 
and to alter it simply on such authori¬ 
ties as those just mentioned, would be 
unwarrantable. At the same time, since 
the third persons of verbs are often used 
impersonally, this verb may be considered 
as subordinated to those which follow, 
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30 For ye shall be as a terebinth whose leaves wither; 
And as a garden in which is no water. 

31 The powerful man shall become tow, 

And his work a spark of fire; 

Thev shall both bum together, 

And no one shall quench them. 


and translated accordingly, as I have 
done in the version. To avoid the harsh¬ 
ness, the LXX. and Svr. throw cnTpn 
into the third person.—E’ t'K, to corre¬ 
spond to in ihe second member of 

the verse, must be interpreted, terebinth, 
or oak groves ; which places, as well as 
gardens, while they afforded shelter from 
the burning heat of the sun, were pecu¬ 
liarly favourable to the obscene practices 
connected with idolatrous worship. They 
were accordingly selected for the pur¬ 
pose, not only by the ancient idolaters in 
Phenicia, Syria, and other parts of the 
East, but in Germany, Britain,&c. though 
the superstitions in the colder climates of 
Europe may not have been marked by 
tile same degrees of licentiousness.—It 
has been contested, whether by the /'K, 
is to be understood the terebinth, or tur¬ 
pentine-tree, or the oak. It takes its 
name from its strength and hardness. 
The LXX. render it TepcfitvQos, Gen. 
xiv. 6 ; but Aq., Symm., and Theod. have 
fipvr, which the LXX. frequently employ 
as a translation of the kindred word 
substituted for it in the next verse. 
According to Gesen.—Aristotle, Theo¬ 
phrastus, and Pliny, describe the Tere¬ 
binth as an evergreen—a quality which 
would suit ver. 30 ; but the fact is denied 


by modern botanists. Lowtli, unable to 
make up bis mind, either to terebinth 
or oak, renders the words by ilex , which 
is a species of the latter. The truth 
of the matter seems to be, that the 
Hebrews used them to designate the 
PistaciaTerebintbus of Linn.; while they 
appropriated jV>* and ]V?n to the oak, in 
supporting which appropriation, all the 
ancient versions agree: though, in the 
present case, Aq., Symm., and Theod. 
have elduXuiv : taking the word to be 
which is used both of the true God, and 
of any false divinity. 

30. Nothing could more strikingly 
typify the destitute and forlorn condition 
of the ungodly, in their circumstances of 
destruction, than the faded terebinth, 
and gardens without any supply of water. 
—For n$T, the singular, near y fifty MSS. 
and eight editions, read in the plural 

T V T 

31. pen, powerful , great in might or 
riches. Some interpret this of idols, and 
their worshippers, but less aptly. The 
word seems to be used to denote the in¬ 
fluential characters in the Jewish state, 
whose wicked deeds had plunged it into 
such dire calamities. Both they and 
their wickedness should now be con¬ 
sumed together. 



CHAPTERS II.-IV. 

That these chapters form one connected whole, has been admitted by most exposi- 1 
tors. It was reserved for Koppe, Eichhorn, and Bertholdt, to break them up 
into minute fractions; but the unsuccessful results of their efforts have cured the 
mania for critical operations of this description, which raged for a time in Ger¬ 
many. Jahn, Doderlein, and Hitzig, include also the fifth chapter in the dis¬ 
course ; yet, with the exception of Doderlein, they consider it to be so far distinct, 
as claiming to be regarded in the light of a second division of it. Gesenius treats 
them as altogether separate discourses. 
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The time when this discourse was delivered seems plainly determinable, by the 

and moral traits which it exhibits. The flourishing state of commerce; 
the importation of the precious metals from the East; their great abundance; the 
introduction of foreign manners, especially idolatry ; and the luxury and finery 
which prevailed ; seem all to agree with the commencement of the reign of Ahaz. 
For the conducting of these several items to the pitch which they then reached, 
ample provision had been made, by the reopening of the port of Elath, under 
Uzziah, 2 Kings xiv. 22 ; his increase of military prowess, and his success, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 6—15 ; and the prosperous career of Jotham, 2 Chron. xxvii. 
3—6. The strong features of idolatry which the prophet exhibits, entirely mili¬ 
tate against the hypothesis of this section having been delivered in the time of 
Uzziah. In part of that of Jotham, matters greatly deteriorated ; but it was not 
till Ahaz ascended the throne, that the door was opened for the entrance of all 
kinds of wickedness and abomination. 



CHAPTER II. 

The prophet commences with a lucid prediction of the establishment of Messiah’s 
kingdom, and its happy results, 1—5 ; he then depicts the awful apostasy and 
idolatry of the Jews in the times immediately following his own, 6—9 ; denounces 
the divine judgment against the different classes of the people, 10—17 ; predicts 
the utter abolition of idolatry, 18—21; and closes with an exhortation to with¬ 
hold all confidence in man, 22. 


1 The tilings which Isaiah, the son of Amoz, saw, concerning Judah 

and Jerusalem. 

2 In the last of the days, the mountain of Jehovah’s house 
Shall be established on the summit of the mountains; 


1. has the signification of thing or 
matter y as well as that of word , and 
especially, in such connexion, a thing 
or things forming the subject matter of 
divinely oracular communication . Ver- 
bum pro divino responso et oraculo. 
Zwinglius. Most modem translators 
render the term, by prophecy; but then 
they are obliged to give rnn, by was re - 
vealedy which is an unnecessary liberty. 
Every difficulty is removed by the literal 
translation given in the version. More 
things than one being intended, “Oi may 
be regarded as a collective noun. 

2—4. This passage, with a few verbal 
differences, being also found Micali iv. 
1—3, it has been matter of dispute, to 


which of the two prophets belongs the 
claim of originality; and some have even 
maintained, that it contains the words of 
a third and more ancient prophet, which 
both Isaiah and Micah adopted on diffe¬ 
rent occasions. This hypothesis, how¬ 
ever, is quite unnecessary : nor is it of 
any consequence which of the prophets 
first delivered the prediction. They were 
contemporaries, and the one may have 
heard the other,—a supposition whieh 
will account for the discrepancies between 
them, in point of phraseology, much 
better than the theory, that one of them 
copied the passage from the written pro¬ 
phecy of the other. 

2. The phrase, Cirri nnnw, which in 
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And shall be elevated above the hills, 

And all the nations shall flow to it. 

3 Yea, many people shall go and say ; 

Come, let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, 

To the house of the God of Jacob ; 

That lie mav teach us his wavs; 

• •< 

And that we may walk in his paths. 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

And the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. 


itself signifies, remote future time inde¬ 
finitely, has, in the prophets, a more 
determinate reference; viz. to the last 
period of the divine dispensations, the 
time of the Christian economy. Comp. 
Jer. xxiii. 20; xxx. 23; Dan. x. 14; 
Hos. iii. 5. Hence the current Jewish 
interpretation : nvr, the daps of 

Messiah ,—the time when he should ap¬ 
pear, and during which his kingdom 
should endure; of which, Kimclii and 
other rabbins consider the present pas¬ 
sage to be clearly predictive. Abarbanel 
says expressly, mro ms’b pcc 'ba nvt, “it 
belongs without doubt to the days of the 
Messiah.” Maslun. Hayeshuah, fol. 8. 
col. 1. LXX. €v rats ia^drats ppepaa, 
which is either adopted or imitated in 
the N.T. Acts ii. 17 ; Heb. i. 1; 1 Pet. 
i. 20. The mountains and hills cannot 
here be literally understood of Zion, 
Lebanon, Tabor, Gilead, &c. since the 
elevation of the former of these moun¬ 
tains above the others, or rather its trans¬ 
position to be firmly based upon their 
summits, would argue a physical convul¬ 
sion too violent and absurd in its pheno¬ 
mena to be for a moment admitted. In 
the symbolical diction of prophecy, moun¬ 
tains betoken commanding or governing 
powers, or governments and systems, po¬ 
litical and ecclesiastical. In a religious 
point of view, the phraseology may be 
based upon the fact, that altars and 
temples, the central points of idolatrous 
worship, were constructed on elevated 
localities. The establishment, therefore, 
of Zion upon tlie tops of the mountains, 
and its paramount elevation, refer to the 
superior position which the church of 
God was to assume, in relation to the 
different systems of false religion ; the 
influence which she was to exert upon 


them, and her permanent duration, chap, 
xi. 9; Dan. ii. 35 ; Rev. xvi. 20.—’nna > 
to flow as a river , is beautifully descrip¬ 
tive >of a long and continuous mass of 
human beings collected from different 
quarters, and moving forward in proces¬ 
sion towards some point of common in¬ 
terest.—Instead of vb«, Micah has vb?, 
wffweh is the more definite, and, on this 
account, more probably the later in its 
composition.—Dpsrns points out the uni¬ 
versal character of the Christian dispen¬ 
sation. Instead of the Jewish males 
going up thrice in the year to Jerusa¬ 
lem, and individual proselytes repairing 
thither from the surrounding countries, 
the great mass of the population of the 
globe would abandon their superstitions, 
and enter the church of God. 

3. The same idea of universality is 
prosecuted in this verse, with a declara¬ 
tion of the object which the converts 
would have in view, in repairing to the 
church, and the means by which their 
conversion should he effected. The i 
prefixed to the futures, nbr:, and 

nabs occurring after V3b, a verb in the im¬ 
perative mood, is not merely copulative, 
but marks the ends or events to which 
the action expressed by that verb was 
to be introductory. Gesen. Lehrgeb. 
p. 873.—The synonymes T?v» and rnk, 
like dfior, Acts ix. 2; xix. 9, 23; 2 Pet. 

ii. 2; and the Arab. aJJ] > 

in the Koran, signify religion , religious 
principles , worship , and conduct .—o is 
not partitive here, as if only partial in¬ 
struction were to be obtained ; but, after 
verbs of teaching, it indicates the matter 
or subject, which the teaching has for 
its object.—If rnin may be taken in its 
appropriated sense for the Old Tesla- 

D 
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4 And lie shall arbitrate among the nations, 

And give decision to many people ; 

So that they shall beat their swords into coulters, 

And their spears into pruning-knives: 

Nation shall not raise a sword against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more. 

5 O house of Jacob ! 

Come and let us walk in the light of Jehovah. 

C Surely thou hast cast off thy people, the house of Jacob, 
Because they are full of the East; 

They practise magic, like the Philistines, 

And strike hands with the sons of foreigners. 


ment revelation ; the rnrr "o? in the fol¬ 
lowing hemistich will then signify the 
Gospel, or the announcements of the 
New Testament, which are repeatedly 
called o Xo-yo? rov Kvpiov y as in Acts 
xix. 10 ; 2 Thess. iii. 1. Both terms, 
however, may be descriptive of divine 
doctrine generally. This part of the 
prophecy received a literal fulfilment, 
when the apostles executed our Lord’s 
commission, to go and teach “all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem f Luke xxiv. 47 ; 
but consistency of interpretation requires 
the term to be applied to the church, of 
which, at the time the prediction was 
uttered, and also in the apostolic age, 
Jerusalem was the central locality. It 
was from the church, and by the church, 
that the truth was to be propagated 
throughout the world ; and to that 
church, in her universality, the nations 
were to come for instruction. 

4. H ere the scene of Messiah’s reign 
is distinctly laid in the Gentile world; 
where its influence was to be extensively 
felt, in the abolition of war, and the 
security enjoyed in cultivating the peace¬ 
ful arts. To the description given by 
our prophet, Micah adds :— 

“ And they shall sit, each under his vine, 
and under his fig-tree, 

And none shall make them afraid : 

For the mouth of Jehovah of hosts hath 
spoken it.”—Chap. iv. 4. 

Compare Martial, Epigr. xiv. 34 ; and 
for the reverse of the picture, Joel iv. 10; 
Virg. Georg, i. 507; Ovid, Fast. i. 699. 


The fulfilment of this prediction has 
hitherto only been partial, in conse¬ 
quence of the partial prevalence of the 
genuine spirit of the gospel; but it is 
undeniable, that Christianity has greatly 
contributed to ameliorate the political 
condition of mankind, by diminishing 
the horrors of war, promoting mutual 
intercourse, and advancing the useful 
arts. Its plenary accomplishment is 
reserved for a period yet future, of the 
tranquillity and prosperity of which, the 
prophetic pages abound with the most 
glowing descriptions. The nominative 
to ’CO®, &c. Kimchi and other rabbins 
admit to be the King Messiah. —erw, on 
comparing 1 Sam. xiii. 20, obviously 
signify agricultural implements of iron, 
and most probably the coulter , as there 
distinguished from Hein 1 ? and nuhnp, 
implements similarly employed. The 
Jewish interpreters render the word by 
mattocks , which is supported by the ver¬ 
sion of Symmachus. Comp, however, 

the Arab, , molle fuit (ferrum) j 

, molle ferrum. 

5. Contains a spirited address to the 
Jews forthwith to avail themselves of 
the privileges which they enjoyed, lest, 
while these privileges were extended to 
other nations, they might be deprived of 
them, nirr tin is the instruction or know¬ 
ledge which he imparts. See ver. 3. 

6. The exigency of the place requires 

to be rendered surely or assuredly ,— 

not /or, which is quite foreign to the 
connexion. Contrasting the happiness 
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7 Their land also is full of silver and gold ; 
And there is no end to their treasures. 
Yea, their land is full of horses, 

And there is no end to their chariots. 


which his people might enjoy, by walk¬ 
ing in the paths of obedience, with their 
foreseen forlorn condition, the prophet 
abruptly changes the object of address, 
and appeals directly to Jehovah, who 
had brought his judgments upon them; 
and proceeds to point out the causes 
which had procured them. Nothing can 
be more violent than the interpretation 
of the Targum, Saadias, Michaelis, and 
Hitzig, according to which, 3pr’_ n'3 is to 
be considered as the vocative case, thus : 
“ For thou hast left thy people, O house 
of Jacob!” Besides there being no 
paraded instance of such construction, 
the frequent use of vtj::, the verb here 
employed, in connexion with to 

express his abandonment of his people, 
shews, that it is to Him the address is 
directed. The n in ngircpj, is not a con¬ 
traction of rr, as Houbigant conjectures, 
but the fuller, though rarer form of the 
pronominal afformative of the second 
pers. sing. mas. See Gen. iii. 12; Mai. 
ii. 14.—stands here for CTpp:?p, and 
thus is parallel with and c'Tpa 

The connexion shews that persons are 
meant, who taught the superstitions, and 
practised the sorceries of Syria and Baby¬ 
lon. The contrast, in point of locality, 
which is effected by this construction, 
evinces the impropriety of taking Dip. in 
the temporal sense, as the ancient ver¬ 
sions do, as well as the conjecture of 
Brentius, adopted by several moderns, 
which would substitute cc;to for tnpp. 
Lowth would unite both, and render, 
“ with divination from the eastbut 
this is quite uncritical. The Hcxaplar 

Syr. has Syria . For the Phi¬ 

listines, see chap. xiv. 29. That they were 
addicted to augury we learn 1 Sam. vi. 
2. Wheth er be descriptive of those 

who divined by observing the phenomena 
of the clouds () 3 !?, a cloud), or of those 
who employed ocular fascination, (]'?, 
the eye,) we have no sufficient data ac¬ 
cording to which to determine. LXX. 
K.\rjbovi^oy.ai, but also dpvtOoaKontu, 


V 

Lev. xix. 2G. Syr. ; Vul. ar- 

gures in general. Luth. Tagewahler. 
Gesen. gives to the verb the signifi¬ 
cation of covering, and interprets the 
noun as denoting those who act covertly, 
who use covert arts. Dnpb 'i? com- 

i - * 

nionly "03 '2?, foreigners, whom the Jews 
hired to divine for th?m, after the manner 
of the heathen. 3 (o make a bar- 

w ■ * 

gain, or enter into an agreement by 
striking hands —a mode of contracting 
common in the east, as it is in most 

nations. Hence the Arab. , com- 

plosio manuum , venditio, contractus, a 
settled bargain, effected in this way. 
The verb is nearly related to pc?, fre¬ 
quently used for striking the hands toge¬ 
ther in token of joy, &c. and is found 
ill this sense in thirty-one codiecs, Job 
xxvii. 23. Tlie o occurs in the present 
case in some MSS. and in the Soncin. 
edition. 

7. This description of opulence and 
prowess would agree with the time of 
Uzzialv who had an army of 307,500 
men; hut there is no reason to suppose 
that they diminished in the days of his 
son ; and by the time Ahaz ascended the 
throne, the evils which usually follow in 
their train, had greatly increased. The 
multiplication of horses, riches, &c. was 
expressly prohibited to the king, Deut. 
xvii. 1G, 17,-—a prohibition, not, as Gc- 
senius insinuates, of an equally late date 
with the practice of the Jewish monarchs, 
in procuring horses from Egypt, but origi¬ 
nally inserted in the Jewish law by Moses, 
and prophetically indicative of their pro¬ 
pensity to indulge in what had a natural 
tendency to alienate their trust from God. 
As camels and asses were the animals 
used by the Hebrews for riding, horses 
were procured for purposes of war. 
Comp. Prov. xxi. 31 ; Job xxxix. 19— 
25; Zech. x. 3. The ntarra were war- 
chariots. These were very common 
among the Canaanites and other neigh¬ 
bouring nations; and some of them being 
anned with iron 6cylhes or hooks, currus 
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8 Their land is full even of idols ; 

They bow down to the work of their hands, 

To that which their fingers have made. 

0 The man of low condition is bowed down, 

And the man of rank is brought low ; 

But thou wilt by no means forgive them. 

10 Enter the rock, and hide thee in the dust, 

From the fear of Jehovah, and from his glorious majesty. 

11 The haughty eyes of man shall be brought low, 

And the loftiness of men shall be humbled, 

And Jehovah alone shall be exalted in that dav. 

v 

12 For there is a day of Jehovah of hosts, 

Against every thing that is proud and lofty : 


And against every thing that is 
And it shall be brought low. 

faleaii, made terrible havoc among the 
ranks of the enemy.. 

8. C’Von, non-entities, i. e. idols, ficti¬ 
tious beings, destitute of all life and 
power, from nihili esse : most proba¬ 
bly in this case, as Vitringa remarks, 
teraphim, or household gods, whose idol¬ 
atrous rites were celebrated in private, 
but not publicly tolerated till the acces¬ 
sion of Ahaz. 

9. Though din and uJ’N are sometimes 

mere synonymes, yet in passages such as 
this, where the design of the writer is to 
describe different ranks of men, they are 
used by way of antithesis. Comp. Ps. 
xlix. 3 ; Is. v. 15. Luth. very expres¬ 
sively ; “Da biickt sieh der Pi')bel t da 
demuthigen sich die Junker .” As all 
classes were addicted to false worship, 
the judgments of God would be univer¬ 
sal. Considering that the idolaters having 
been accustomed to bow down before the 
objects of their adoration, there is a sin¬ 
gular propriety in the selection of the 
verbs here employed to express their 
punishment. They are repeated in 
verses 11, 12, and 17. — nnb ttfen 'jni 
marks the strong conviction in the pro¬ 
phet’s mind, that merited punishment 
would be inflicted upon them. %?, like 
the Greek is used in subjective 

propositions to express the certainty of 
the negation, as it respects the person 


elevated, 


by whom it is uttered. Ewald’s Gram. 
§ 573, Eng. Trans. The meaning is : 
that, how much soever the Jews were 
depressed by external calamities, these 
calamities should not be removed, but 
should still continue to weigh them down, 
as subjects of the divine indignation. 

10. lit. dusty but used here, as 
frequently in the poetical books, for pw. 
nyy the fear which the coming judg¬ 
ments of Jehovah inspire. One MS. 
supported by the LXX. and Arab, ver¬ 
sions, adds, as in verses 19 and 21 : 

but it is evidently an 
emendation, and does not suit the pre¬ 
sent connexion. 

11. top should properly be in the 

plural, to agree with but it is in¬ 
fluenced by the attraction of the nearer 
noun ciN, as similar instances evince. 
The contrast between and 

nirr, is marked and striking. 

12. njrr’? dv. In the prophetical writ¬ 
ings, the term DY* is frequently employed 
to denote a period of divine judgment, 
Ezck. iii. 15; Joel i. 15 ; just as Tjficpa 
rov Kvpiov is used in the N. T. for the 
day of judgment, npr and n? arc simi¬ 
larly used. Hence the emphasis attach¬ 
ing to N'm Cv, ver. 11. 'EkcIvt) j} qpepa, 
2 Thcss. i. 10, &c. The refers the 
judgment to Jehovah, as the author of 
its infliction. 
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13 Against all the cedars of Lebanon, 

That are lofty and elevated ; 

And against all the oaks of Bashan. 

H Against all the high, mountains, 

O O 7 

And against all the elevated hills. 

15 Against every high tower, 

And against every fortified wall. 


13—16, contain a specification of 
several of the most distinguished objects 
of nature and art, in order, metaphori¬ 
cally, to represent the different persons 
or orders of men, elevated by the dignity 
of office, or rendered notable by their 
riches, or the elegance and luxury of 
their establishments, whom the judg¬ 
ments of God would, in a more remark¬ 
able manner, hurl into ruin. “They 
afford,” Lowth elegantly observes, “a 
striking example of that peculiar way of 
writing, which makes a principal charac¬ 
teristic of the parabolical or poetical style 
of the Hebrews, and in which their poets 
deal so largely ,* oamely, their manner of 
exhibiting things divine, spiritual, moral, 
and political, by a set of images taken 
from things natural, artificial, religious, 
historical; in the way of metaphor, or 
allegory.” He proceeds to shew, that 
most of these are borrowed from nature, 
and that the Hebrew poetry is distin¬ 
guished from all other poetry by its 
regular appropriation of a certain set of 
such images to the explication of certain 
subjects; as the cedars of Lebanon, the 
oaks of Bashan, for kings, princes, &c.; 
mountains for kingdoms; towers for pro¬ 
tectors, &c. Compare chap. x. 33, 34; 
xiv. 8 ; xxx. 25. The whole passage in 
the prophet is in the highest degree 
figurative. 

13. No objects of natural history men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, have been more cele¬ 
brated than the cedars of Lebanon. The 
cedar tree, the Pinus cedrus of Linnaeus, 
is found on some of the mountains in 
Asia Minor, and in different parts of the 
Levant; but nowhere so stately, beauli- 
ful, and fragrant, as on Lebanon. Not¬ 
withstanding all the ravages made in its 
famous forests, by the building of such 
palaces as those of Jerusalem, Persepo- 
iis,Tadmor, and others, in ancient times; 
the exportation of immense quantities 


from Tyre to different parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the constant use of it for 
wainscotting the houses in the surround¬ 
ing country, down to the present time; 
.there still remains a remnant sufficient 
to call forth the admiration of travellers. 
The number of the trees is different, as 
estimated by different persons who have 
visited the spot since they were first 
described by Bellonius in 1550. Dr. 
Richardson, who saw them in 1818, 
states :—“They are large, tall, and beau¬ 
tiful, the most picturesque productions of 
the vegetable world we had seen. There 
are in this clump two generations of 
trees; the oldest are large and massy, 
rearing their heads to an enormous height , 
and spreading iheir branches afar. We 
measured one of them, which we after¬ 
wards saw was not the largest in the 
clump, and found it thirty-two feet in 
circumference. Seven of these trees 
have a particularly ancient appearance ; 
the rest are younger, but equally tall, 
though for want of space, their branches 
are not so spreading.” Some of them 
are stated by the Rev. Mr. Fisk, who 
visited them in 1823, to be about ninety 
feet big!;. Besides this forest, Seetzen 
discovered two others which surpassed it 
in extent. Rosenm. Bib. Geog. ii. p. 216. 
For Lebanon , see on chap. x. 34.— 
Next to the cedars of Lebanon, ranked 
the oaks of Bashan, a mountainous, but 
exceedingly fertile region beyond the 
Jordan : still, according to Mr. Buck¬ 
ingham, clothed with forests, among the 
trees of which oaks are frequently seen. 
Robinson describes part of his route in 
these parts as lying for nearly an hour 
and a half through a thick forest of fine 
oak-trees: and again speaks of the crests 
and sides of the hills being clothed with 
magnificent oaks, for which, he adds, 
this district, the ancient Bashan, is still, 
as of old, justly celebrated, ii. pp. 209, 
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1G And against all the ships of Tarshish, 

And all the vessels of delightful appearance. 

17 And the pride of men shall be brought low, 

The loftiness of men shall be humbled, 

And Jehovah alone shall be exalted in that day. 

18 And the idols shall wholly pass away. 

19 And men shall enter the caverns of the rocks, 

And the caves of the earth, 

From the fear of Jehovah and from his glorious majesty, 

When he risetli to shake terribly the land. 

20 In that day shall men cast their silver idols and their golden idols 
Which they have made for themselves to worship 

To the moles and to the bats :— 


211. They were used by the Pheni- 
cian9 for oars, Ezek. xxvii. 6. 

16. vrvnn ni':u, ships of Tarshish ; see 
on chap, xxiii. 10 .—'>tTO nrr nvoip cannot, 
on account of the parallelism, which 
exactly corresponds to that in the pre¬ 
ceding verses, be extended, as Gesenius 
proposes, so as to comprehend all the 
objects which had just been mentioned 
separately. Various interpretations have 
been given; but that of ships delightful 
to look upon, suggested by the rendering 
of the LXX. TTciaav Bfav 7rXouuv k«X- 
Xour, best accords with the spirit of the 
passage. 

17. rnp, in the masculine, with the 
fern, ronas, may either be used for the 
sake of uniformity with verses 9 and 11; 
or, it may be accounted for on the prin¬ 
ciple, that when the predicate is men¬ 
tioned before the subject is named, or 
its gender thought of, it may naturally 
assume the simplest form, which is that 
of the masculine singular. See Ewald, 
§ 567. 

18. There is a peculiar beauty in the 
brevity of this verse, which in the ori¬ 
ginal consists only of three words: 

in which the letter Lamed 
predominates. The singular verb is used, 
to intimate that not one of the idols 
should remain. No language could more 
graphically describe the entire disap¬ 
pearance of idolatry. 

19. Judea, and the neighbouring re¬ 
gions, abound in caverns, some of them 
of an enormous size, to which the inha¬ 


bitants were accustomed to flee for re¬ 
fuge, when attacked by enemies. Judg. 
vi. 2; xv. 8; 1 Sam. xiii. G; xiv. 11 ; 
xxiv. 4, 8, 9.—ywn another instance 

of paronomasia. 

20. This verse is connected with the 
latter half of ver. 18. Vj is wanting in 
one of Kennicott’s MSS.; at first hand in 
one of De Rossi’s; and is erased from 
another; but, standing for cnb, it is the 
common Dativus commodi. —nr® nirrt is 
found in fve MSS. as one word, nriErcrf?, 
and thus all the ancient versions (Theod. 
d<pap<$€pd)6), though they differ in their 
interpretations. Taken separately, the 
words might signify, to the digging or 
burrowing , i.e. the holes of rats —nr®, 



but as animals are mentioned imme¬ 
diately after, it is more natural to sup¬ 
pose that a simple reference to another 
species is made here. Besides, the quad- 
riliteral form of the following noun 
makes the Ketaltal, or reduplicate form 
in this case the more probable. Both 
Gesenius and Hitzig object to rendering 
the word by moles , on the ground that 
these animals are found in the fields, and 
do not frequent old or ruinous buildings, 
like the bat; and the latter commentator, 
following Abenezra, proposes sparroius ; 
but the consideration, that persons flee¬ 
ing for safety not only throw away what 
they may have accounted valuable before 
abandoning their houses, but also in 
their flight through the open country, 
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21 When they go into the clefts of the rocks, 

And into the fissures of the cliffs: 

From the fear of Jehovah, and from his glorious majesty, 
When lie riseth to shake terribly the land. 


22 Cease from man 

In whose nostrils is a breath ; 

For in what is he to be regarded ? 


renders it ifiore likely that precisely 
moles are meant. Since the verb "icn 
signifies to dig, its geminated derivative 
must denote some animal particularly 
noted for perforation, than which none 
rivals the mole. See on the word, 
Bochart, Hierozo. vol. ii. p. 1031. The 
fondness of both moles and bats for 
darkness, rendered them fit companions 
for the idols which were consigned to 
oblivion. 

21 . The “5 in denotes in such con¬ 
nexion, the time of doing any action. 
See Gesen. Lex. c. 7. 


22 . A very appropriate exhortation, 
arising out of the predicted destruction 
of all human glory. This verse is en¬ 
tirely omitted by the LXX.; but is found 
in the Targ. and both the Syriac ver¬ 
sions, in Jerome and Aq., and is not 
known ever to have been wanting in the 
Hebrew text. Origen, Jerome, and after 
them Lyranus, Menochius, Luther, CEco- 
lampadius, and many others, strangely 
interpret the words of Christ—an inter¬ 
pretation of which the Jews have not 
failed to avail themselves to reproach our 
Redeemer ! 


CHAPTER III. 

The prophet now announces, in plain language, the severe privations to which the 
Jews should be subject, when the predicted judgments should be inflicted upon 
them. The cutting off of the necessaries of life ; the removal of those in whose 
hands were the reins of government; the assumption of rule by totally incom¬ 
petent persons; the anarchy and perplexity consequent upon it; and the causes 
of these evils; are all set forth in strong colours, verses 1—15. The remaining 
part of the chapter is chiefly occupied with a picture of female luxury, and the 
change that would take place in the appearance of the daughters of Zion, and 
that of the state generally, as the result of the visitations of Divine Providence. 


1 Fou behold ! the Lord Jehovah of Hosts 
Shall remove from Jerusalem and from Judah, 

1 . There is an intimate connexion be- other participles following ren, is indica- 
tween this verse and that witli which the tive of the future, rwifoi proto, lit. the 
preceding chapter concludes. like male and the female support, for every 
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The stay and the support; 

The whole stay of bread and the whole stay of water:— 

2 The hero and the warrior ; 

The judge and the prophet; 

The diviner and the elder ; 

3 The commander of fifty and the honourable ; 

The counsellor, the skilful in magic, and the expert enchanter. 

4 And I will make boys their rulers, 

And cliildren shall govern them. 


land of support . Another instance of 
this idiom, which is common in the 
Arabic, occurs Nah. ii. 11, where the 
mas. and the fern, rnDTp, signify dif¬ 
ferent kinds of prey. Comp. 

, Harir. Cons, i. p. 36. It can¬ 
not be imitated in our language, but 
in the Syr. Ver. we have oo 

j m r> ; in the Hexap. Syria? 

| ; the LXX. tV^v- 

ovra Ka't tcr^uoucruv; Aq. e peter pa *ac 
tpeicpov ; Symm. arTjpiypa #cat c rrrjpiy- 
pov; and in the Jewish Span, sustenta- 
dor y sustenladora .—Though the idea of 
stay or support is more naturally con¬ 
nected with that of bread ; hence DrnrnsD, 
the staff of bread, Lev. xxvi. 26; Ps. 
cv. 16; and coincides with the use of 
the phrase ^ 1° prop up, or support 

the heart , i.e. by taking food; yet it may 
not inappropriately be also employed in 
reference to water, on account of the 
strength obtained from its refreshing in¬ 
fluence. The opinion of Gesen. and 
Hitzig, that the words n’p—after 
rmnra, are an exegetical gloss, cannot 
be sustained, since they are required 
to complete the hemistich, and are 
otherwise quite in the style of the 
prophet. 

2, 3. In this enumeration, the different 
office-bearers and persons of influence 
are grouped in pairs—a inode of com¬ 
bination not unusual with our prophet. 
See chap. xi. 2 ; xix. 3, 6—9; xxii. 12, 
13 ; xlii. 19. The coupling of npp with 
shews that the latter word is here 
used in a bad sense, to denote idolatrous 
prophets, or such as merely pretended to 
a divine commission. See Micahiii; 6, 7* 




The D'ppp were those who professed to 
interpret dreams and tell fortunes by the 
use of lots, observing the revolutions of 
the stars, the flight of birds, arrows, &c. 
Augurs have been found in all nations, 
but in none more plentifully than in the 
ancient nations of Asia, where they were 
attached to the court, and exerted a very 
great influence on the affairs of state. 
They were also introduced into Rome, 
and had a chief called the sammus au - 
ruspex , or magistcr publicus. Coinp. 
Ezek. xxi. 21, 22; Dan. ii. 2, &c. cpn 
□"inn, if occurring alone, would signify 
one skilled in the arts, a skilful arti¬ 
ficer, which is the interpretation given 
in the LXX., Syr., Vulg., and Saad.; 
but its combination with v:nb pai imme¬ 
diately following, determines the sense 
to that of magic arts, which is sup¬ 
ported by the Targ., and is the signi¬ 
fication of the Aramaic irnn and 

wit?, from which, like signifies 
to give a low, whispering, muttering 
sound, in the manner of sorcerers or en¬ 
chanters, is descriptive of the art of in¬ 
cantation, and cannot, without doing 
violence to the native force of the term, 
be applied to oratory, or human elo¬ 
quence. Comp. ver. 20. The true mean¬ 
ing was more or less perceived by Aq. 
\ln6vpiu-pa>, Symm. opikta pvartKy, and 
Theod. € 7 T(i}bjj. 

4. There is here a change of person, 
by which Jehovah is introduced as 
speaking ; which is not unfrequently the 
case in Isaiah. is synonymous 

with O'???, only it more forcibly ex¬ 
presses the petulance of boys in the 
exercise of assumed authority. LXX. 
ipiraiKTat ; Lulh. Kindische, childish per¬ 
sons. The abstract saucinesses , is used 
for the concrete. Comp. Eccles. x. 1G. 
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5 And the people shall oppress each other, 
Every one his neighbour; 

The youth shall outrage the aged, 

And the despicable him who is honoured. 

G Should any one take hold of another 
That is at home with his father, and say, 
Thou hast raiment; be thou our ruler; 

And let this ruin be under thy hand: 

7 In that day, he will protest, saying, 
u I will not be a healer : 

For in my house is neither bread nor raiment, 
Make me not a ruler of the people.” 

S For Jerusalem stumblcth, and Judah falleth ; 


5. Instead of c|2, eight MSS., fifteen 
printed editions, and among these, three 
of the earliest, read t'r .; bnt all the 
ancient versions have read as the Textus 
Receptus. The verb is here used in a 
reciprocal sense. The following clauses 
are exegetical, and furnish a striking de¬ 
lineation of a state of anarchy. 

G. p is sometimes employed to express 
what is conditional—a meaning which 
the connexion in this place requires, 
cv and nN f are used idiomatically, and 
not in the relative, or more confined sense 
of family connexion. T3M n'3 is literally 
“ the house of his father," in which tire 
person referred to lived in a stale of re¬ 
tirement from public life; hut it is used 
elliptically for rraa, “ in the house," as 
Gen. xii. 15; 2 Kings xxii. 9, (5 Keri.) 
This interpretation of jva supersedes the 
necessity of Lowth’s conjecture, that 
cni has been dropped out of the text. 
After va», two of Kennicott’s Codd. and 
the Babyl. Tal. add which the 

LXX. and Chald. support. The Syr. 
and Arab, also supply "rofa']; but the 
ellipsis of in poetry, is too common 
to warrant, on such slender authority, 
our adopting the reading, which i 9 vir¬ 
tually implied in the preceding verb 
irnry, though it may be admitted into 
translations. That this person possessed 
some respectability is evident from the 
special mention of rterip; properly a 
garment, which was worn immediately 
over the tunic, differing in size, but 
generally nine or ten feet in length, and 


five or six in breadth, hut here obviously 
used for an abundant wardrobe, which 
would yield a supply sufficient to support 
the dignity of office. which, like 

the Arab. , kadi, signifies a magi- 

strate or judge , is not much in use.— 
Instead of qT, thirty-five MSS., two 
printed editions, and the Babyl. Tal. 
read *|\T in the plural. To he under the 
hand of any one, is to be subject to his 
power and management. 

7. After supply Vip, or Vnp ; a 
much more natural filling up of the 
ellipsis than t, since swearing seems 
here to he out of the question. Viewed 
in connexion with the description of the 
diseased condition of the Jewish polity, 
chap. i. 6, in which the same verb 
(wan) occurs, ®3n, a healer , is appropri¬ 
ately used of one who hinds up the 
wounds of a state by the judicious use 
of authority. The LXX. resolve the 
figure by rendering it dp^ijyov. A plen¬ 
tiful supply of dress and provisions being 
required, among the Orientals, in all 
who would assume the reins of govern¬ 
ment, or fill any public station, the indi¬ 
vidual applied to earnestly protests 
against any further proposals being 
made to him, on the ground that his re¬ 
sources would not meet the exigencies 
of the case. 

8 . From this verse, to the 15th, the 
rfppDp, or ruined state of things, de¬ 
scribed in the preceding verses, is ac¬ 
counted foy, by its being traced to the 

E 
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Because tlicir language and their actions 
IIave been again st Jcl 1 oval i— 

To provoke the eyes of his glory. 

9 The shew of their countenance testifies against them ; 
Their sin they announce like Sodom; they hide it not; 
Wo to them, 

For they bring calamity upon themselves. 

10 Say ye to the righteous: It shall be well; 

For they shall cat the fruit of their actions: 

11 Wo to the wicked : It shall be ill; 

For the desert of their hands shall be rendered them. 


fact, that the people had procured it by 
their base and wicked conduct, which 
Jehovah further threatens signally to 
punish; while, at the same time, he 
would make a due discrimination in fa¬ 
vour of the righteous.—nvvpb, the con-* 
tracted form of nVranb, the Infill, in 
Hiph. as Ps. lxxviii. 17. This verb is 
usually followed by rip, the month; nn, 
the Spirit, also occurs Ps. cvi. 33; but 
c’ 3 , ? J as here, is very expressive—the 
eye being that organ of the body which 
is most easily and keenly sensitive of 
pain. The absence of the former Jod 
in ' 2 ?, which is borne out by most of the 
MSS., has occasioned considerable di¬ 
versity of rendering. Michaelis, after 
the LXX., proposes to read hu/nilis; 
and Lowth, py, clcud , as the Syr. does, 
(probably by a mistake of transcription,) 
supposing an allusion to be made to the 
Shekinah in the wilderness; but the 
very frequent omission of Jod fully jus¬ 
tifies the Masoretic punctuation. The 
pronunciation is much the same in both 
readings. 

9. The Chald., Syr., Le Clerc, and 
Iiitzig, render crr 2 p rrart, their partiality, 
or respect of persons. It cannot be de¬ 
nied that the phrase D'35 tsh signifies to 
shew such partiality, Dent. i. 17; xvi. 
19, &c.; and there can he no doubt that 
this sin obtained to a very great extent 
among the Jews at the time. Still, the 
use of vran, and vinp in the other 
member of the parallelism, evinces the 
propriety of the common rendering, 
which is defended by Kosenm., Gesen., 
and Winer, man is a verbal noun, from 
the Infin. in Hiph.; in Kal. “ 93 , to be 
strange; in Piel, to estrange; but in 


Hiph. to look at, know: hence, look, 
shew, appearance, as the signification of 
the noun. The repeated comparison of 
the conduct of the Jews to that of the 
inhabitants of Sodom, shews at once 
how much the latter wa 9 professedly 
abominated, and how great were the 
aggravations of the former. An un¬ 
blushing recklessness of character is 
here specially intended. lit. 

wo to their souls: ffica, however, in in¬ 
numerable passages, signifies, as in the 
present instance, themselves. Sec the 
Lcxx.—toa is to be taken simply in the 
sense of doing or bringing evil, and 
not in that of maturing, as Michaelis 
proposes in his Suppl. ad Lcxx. Hebb. 

10, 11. As the text now stands, we 
are almost tempted to adopt the Anti¬ 
ptosis of Kocher, and render: Say ye 
that it shall be well with the riyhteous ; or, 
a 9 Luther and Hitzig give it, Say V e of 
the riyhteous, &c.; but there is no real 
difficulty in supposing, with the Chald. 
and Syr., an ellipsis of ) before just 
as '3 must be supplied before VJ, in the 
following line. A similar ellipsis of J 
occurs before Tjatf, Jer. ix. 2 ; and of 9 
before DIM, Job xxx. 17. A 77 crap,* y, the 
reading of the LXX. has arisen from 
the Q in vtdn, having been mistaken for 
D. The words Srjo-aipfv rov Bikolov, on 
Sucr^p 77 error 77 p.I 1 / eern, Jet us bind the 
Riyhteous One, for he is inconvenient to 
ns: or, as Justin Martyr, Hegesippus, 
and Eusebius read, apa>p(v rou BUaiov , 
let us destroy the Riyhteous One, arc 
considered by many of the fathers as a 
prophecy of Christ, and the same view 
Dodson lamely attempts to vindicate.— 
The suffix in ft and vt, referring to rvn, 
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12 As for my people, children arc their oppressors, 
And women lord it over them. 

O my people! thy leaders cause thee to err, 
They destroy the way of thy travellers. 

13 Jehovah hath set himself to contend, 

He standeth to judge the people. 

14 Jehovah will enter into judgment 

With the elders of his people, and their rulers. 
For ye have eaten up the vineyard, 

The spoil of the poor is in your houses. 



a collective noun, is to be rendered in 
the plural, to make it correspond with 
the plural forms in the 10th verse, which 
are expletive of the corresponding col¬ 
lective. So Luther.—These two verses 
furnish a beautiful example of antithetic 
parallelism, in which the contraries of 
persons, characters, actions, awards, &c. 
are opposed to each other. The pious 
arc graciously assured, that in the worst 
of times, and under the most trying cir¬ 
cumstances, God will be their friend and 
rewarder ; while the ungodly are equally 
assured that they shall suffer merited 
punishment. 

12 . ttctp is a collective, and thus 
agrees with the plur. part. vigaj—a more 
natural mode of construction than to con¬ 
sider the latter as a plural of excellence. 
The verb ^ signifies to return , to do arty 
thing a second time, thoroughly , or fully , 
to indulye one's self at the expense of 
another , to behave petulantly or saucily ; 
lienee erran, petulant boys, ver. 4. For 

v??-, comp, the Eth. > dlex, Ty- 



compulit et congregavit dispersos camelos , 
&c. Instead of C'lpj, women , the LXX., 
Aq., Tlieod., Cliald., and Arab, read 
C'tt:, usurers, which agrees well with 
but the position of the word re¬ 
quires it to correspond to Vwp, which 
the former signification exactly suits. The 
entire verse contains a further descrip¬ 
tion of the extreme imbecility of the 
government, at the time here predicted— 
a description fully realized after the 
death of Jotham. The two participles 
C’n'lTf? and are forcibly opposed to 

each other: the former signifying, to 


lead or direct forward in a straight 
course; the latter, to cause to wander 
from the right way, into devious courses, 
or into a trackless desert, where nothing 
but destruction can be expected. After 
O’rrn, supply qpiN, and comp. Micah 
iii. 5. The way of thy paths, is scarcely 
intelligible, except it mean the direction 
which paths take; but there is no neces¬ 
sity for rendering it in this manner, 
since nirnto is used to denote caravans , 
or companies of travellers, as well as the 
aths which they pursue through the 
esert. See Job vi. 18, 19; Isa. xxi. 13. 
Instead of conducting the people in the 
right course, as the guide of a caravan 
would do, the Jewisn leaders not only 
turned the people aside, but effaced all 
traces of the way in which they should 
have walked. 

13, 14. 0's? do not here denote foreign 
nations, but the tribes of Israel, as Deut. 
xxxii. 8 ; xxxiii. 3, 19 ; Ps. xlvii. 10; 
Hos. x. 14; as the context shews. Lowlh 
supposes ’■ W to be the true reading; yet, 
though countenanced by the LXX. and 
Syr. it is critically indefensible, is 

used collectively of the vineyards. That 
it is not to be altered to m U vineyard , 

meaning the people , as the Chald. ren¬ 
ders it, appears from the following words: 
’’ 31 ’ri rVrn f what has been plundered from 
the poor. Jehovah, as judge, calls the 
rulers to account for the oppression and 
robbery of which they had been guilty ; 
to express which summons, there is a 
sudden turn in the composition from the 
predictive style to that of direct personal 
address. The Vau in dhmi is causal , and 
the use of the separate pronoun before 
the verb is, in such instances, om¬ 
phalic. 
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15 What mean ye that ye crush iny people, 
And grind the persons of the poor ? 

Saith the Lord, Jehovah of Hosts. 

1G Moreover saith Jehovah : 

Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 


15. cpVtp, by contraction, for D3 Vtto, 
as in the Keri, which a number of Kenn. 

- s 

and De Rossi’s MSS. exhibit in the text. 
Supply "3. ’3? denotes not merely 

the faces, but the persons of the poor, 
the poor themselves. Luth. die Person 
der Elenden. To grind a person is ex¬ 
pressive of the greatest oppression, and 
corresponds to the comminution or crush¬ 
ing spoken of immediately before. For 
an amplification of the subject, see Micah 
iii. 1—3. 

1 G. The following eight verses contain 
the most complete description of oriental 
female attire to be met with in any an¬ 
cient writing. It has been thought by 
some, that, owing to the change of 
fashion, and especially the difference be¬ 
tween ancient and modern fashions in 
dress, every attempt to explain the seve¬ 
ral items in this inventory, must prove 
in a great measure fruitless. The more, 
however, that the fact of the immutability 
of eastern manners and customs is esta¬ 
blished by a comparison of their present 
features, with those described as existing 
in former times; the more minute the 
accounts furnished by modern travellers; 
and the greater the progress which has 
been made in the comparative philology 
of the Hebrew and its kindred dialects; 
the more definite and satisfactory have 
been the results of the investigations that 
have been instituted with a view to de¬ 
termine the meaning of the words here 
employed. A very elaborate work on 
the passage, was published by Nicol. 
Guil. Schrocder, with a preface by the 
celebrated Albert Schultens, intituled: 
Commenlarius Philologico- Criticus y de 
Vestilu Mulierum Ilebrcearum, ad Isaia, 
iii. vers. 16—24. Lugd. Batav. 1745, 
4to; which, so far as philology is con¬ 
cerned, may be said to have exhausted 
the subject. 

Having at the outset charged the 
Hebrew females with pride in general, 
0 n ?2>) Jehovah proceeds to specify the 
external indications of it in their dress 


and deportment.—riVra?, for nvv.23, as the 
Keri reads, like nviiiw, for rvrvLT?, 1 Sam. 
xxv, 18. fna is properly the throat , but 
is here used for the fore-part of the neck, 
which stretches and becomes more visible 
when an effort is made to toss up the 
head, or to throw it back into the atti¬ 
tude of haughtiness or pride. Instead of 
rrnj^prp, ogling , forty-two printed editions, 
and among them some of the most accu¬ 
rate, eight of De Rossi’s MSS., and one 
at first hand, read n'ni^ro, lying or 
il acting falsely with their eyes;” but 
most MSS., the celebrated Spanish co- 
dices, all the ancient editions, and all the 
ancient versions, support the common 
reading, which has also the suffrages of 
Kimchi, Abarbanel, and several of the 
ancient rabbins. Three of Kennicott’s 
MSS. have n'nppn, with Samech instead of 
Sin, which also goes to increase the au¬ 
thority of the Textus Receplus. Lowth, 
approving of the reading which exhibits 
Shin, renders freely : “ falsely setting off 
their eyes with paint,” and supposes 
reference to be made to the custom, so 
universal in the East, of tinging the hair 
and edges of the eyelids with stibium or 
alkohol, in order to give a more impos¬ 
ing appearance to the white of the eye : 
—a practice, in describing which, Ezek. 
employs the very word, , kdhal: 

TTL lit* “Thou koholest thine eyes,” i. e. 
paintest them with kohol, xxiii. 40. This 
interpretation, however, does not suit 
the other parts of the verse, all of which 
describe some action of the members of 
the body, and not any action performed 
upon them. The meaning is, therefore, 


rightly given by Abulwalid: 




with the eyes. The word is used of a 
woman who flashes and flames with her 
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17 

13 


And walk with outstretched necks and ogling eyes. 

Mincing always as they walk, and tinkling with their feet: 
The Lord will make bald the crown of the daughters of Zion, 
Yea Jehovah will expose their shame. 


In that day the Lord will remove 
The ornaments of the ancle-bands, 

The tasselled tresses and the crescents ; 


eyes ; and the meaning is, she darts her and comp. chap, xlvii. 3 ; Nah. iii. 
looks in a bold and lascivious manner . 5, 6. 


Both the Chald. TP and the Arab. 


j'Y aim wic mau. /*• 

in the second Conj. express an action of 
the eyes. 

^7, -the Infin. absol. expresses con¬ 
tinued or unceasing action. ^ f]E2, a 
anal; Afy. signifies, according to the 

force of the Arab. < _ cU and , to 


move nimbly or softly: hence, f]*, a child, 
from its short and light steps. It is here 
descriptive of affected delicacy in walk¬ 
ing. The mas. suff. in P-yw is not 
without effect; indicating, that the noise 
which the women made with their ankle- 
chains was totally at variance with the 
modestly retiring character of the sex. 
One of De Rossi’s Codd. reads p, doubt¬ 
less by correction. For the obviously 
designed use of masculine pronouns, to in¬ 
timate the incongruity of certain actions 
in reference to female character, see 
Judges xix. 24; Ezek. xiii. 20.—P3J?, to 
make a tinkling noise with the rings 
which were worn round the ankles. See 
ver. 18. 

17. Many MSS. the Soncin. Bihle, 
and Soncin. Propli. of 148G, read rnrr 
instead of ’pw, both in this and the fol¬ 
lowing verse. That, in consequence of 
the superstitious veneration of Jewish 
transcribers for the sacred name, the 
latter word has crept into many passages 
which originally exhibited rnrr, is now 
universally admitted among Hebrew 
scholars. n ?ip, causative, to make to 
fall off. Compare the scab or 

mange. The latter clause of the verse 
describes the entire destitution of cloth¬ 
ing, to which the gaudy Ilebrewesses 
should be reduced, in allusion to the 
ancient custom of stripping captives 
naked, and driving them in that state 
before their conquerors. See Lowtli, 


18. D'P», sing. 033?, Arab, , a 

rope or string for binding the foot of a 
camel, from to twist, tie round. 

It is used, Prov. vii. 22, of a ring or 
fetter put upon the leg of a delinquent, 
by way of punishment; and here, of the 
ornamental rings of gold, silver, brass, 
ivory, &c. which, to this day, eastern 
females wear about their legs and ankles. 
They are frequently numerous, one above 
another ; and, slipping up and down, 
from the motion made in walking, pro¬ 
duce a tinkling noise. They even attach 
to them little bells, or put into such of 
them as are hollow, small pebbles, which 
make the same tinkling sound. Calmct, 
Art. Periscelides; Parkhurst in voc. D33?; 
Harmer’s Obser. chap. xi. Obser. xlvii. 
That they were also used by the Grecian 
and Roman ladies, see Schroeder, pp, 
14—-17. Comp. ver. 1G. 

D'cuttJ. The apparently violent trans¬ 
ition from the leg or ankle rings to the 
head dress, at once disappears, if we 
explain this word of braided tresses of 
hair, such as those which Pitts describes 
the loose women at Cairo as wearing 
down to their very heels, with little bells 
attached to them at the end, which made 
a tinkling sound as they walked. Dauj 
is synonymous with and to in¬ 
terweave, plait. The LXX. render it 
Koavnfiovs, which, besides other signifi¬ 
cations, is used to denote tassels hanging 
to the hem, or to the lower part of a 
garment, and may have been employed 
by them, in application to the ends 
of the tresses resembling such tassels. 
Schroeder’s interpretation, soliculi, how¬ 
ever ingeniously and elaborately sup¬ 
ported, is now generally regarded to be 
untenable. Thai the following term, 
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19 The car-pendents, and the bracelets, and the small veils; 

* 

20 The turbans, the stepping chains, and the girdles, 

The smelling-bottles and the amulets ; 

21 The finger-rings and the jewels of the nose. 


means lunula ?, crescents, or orna¬ 
ments in the shape of little moons, hung 
upon the neck, is as generally admitted. 
These ornaments were not peculiar to 
the women, but were also worn by men 
and camels, Jud. viii. 21, 26. 

10. niD'pp, pendants or ear-drops , from 
to drop ,—peculiarly descriptive of 
ornaments of pearl, gold, &c. hanging 
from the ears in the shape of drops.— 
These also were worn by men of rank, 
Jud. viii. 26. rrnu), bracelets , or small 
chains of gold or silver worn on the 
arms, and perhaps in nothing differing 
from those called D'Trpv, Gen. xxiv. 22. 
The word is derived from "nip, to twist or 


birtd about, rrfon, Arab, a P ar ‘ 


ticular kind of small thin veil, consisting 
of two pieces, which were united with 
clasps, near the eyes, and hung down 
over the face to preserve it from the 
sun. The name seems to be derived 
from the tremulous motion which they 
exhibited; but the term being closely 
connected with the preceding, more 
regard may be had to the elegance of 
the clasps, than to the veils themselves. 

20. D 1- )*®, tiaras or turbans , a species 
of ornamental head-dress, to which 
Eastern females are still very partial, 
and which they generally arrange in 
the most elegant manner, rvntf?, Arab. 


t from tvs, to march or walk in 


a stately and measured manner, and 
signifying walking or stepping chains. 
Catena, qua captivorurn pedes constrin- 
guntur , ne amplos passus facient; catena 
in pedibus mulierum , qua? ornamento in- 
servit. Frey tag. They were fastened to 
the legs, and were designed to prevent 
long steps, and compel those who used 
them to walk in the manner described, 
ver. 16. From the circumstance, that 
from the same root, is used of a 
male ornament, worn on the arm, 2 Sam. 
i. 10, (comp. Num. xxxi. 50,) it has 
been supposed that some such female 
ornament is meant: and, indeed, by a 
slight change of the letters in Arabic, 


A, A- ^ } Brachiale, brachii vinculum vcl 

ornamentum, Gol. the same idea is 
brought out; yet still the meaning as¬ 
signed above, seems entitled to the pre¬ 
ference. So Schrocd. Gesen. llosenm. 
and Hitzig. That onufy signify female 
girdles , is beyond dispute. The word 
occurs only once besides; viz. Jer. ii. 
20, where, however, it is used, less spe¬ 
cifically, of such parts of female dress as 
required binding. Comp, for the use of 
the verb in Piel, Is. xlix. 18.—'CEi.n 'Pia, 
lit. li houses of the breath i.e. smelling 
bottles , or boxes of perfume , the effect of 
which, when inhaled, is to assist respira¬ 
tion. They were suspended to a lace or 
belt, tied round the waist, rva, in Heb. 
signifies whatever contains any thing. 

from 'errt, in Piel, to mutter, use 
enchantments, denote amulets , consisting 
of precious stones, plates of gold, silver, 
&c. which were cniefly suspended by 
chains round the neck, and were sup¬ 
posed to possess the power of preserving 
against diseases, witchcraft, and all kinds 
of mischief. Many of them were in the 
shape of serpents. Such talismans are 
still very common all over the East, and 
form an indispensable part of female 
attire. 

21. nrnp, a ring worn on one of the 
fingers of the right hand, and containing 
a seal or signet with the name of the 
possessor engraved on it. The sub. is 
derived from MB, to sink, or cause to 
sink into a soft substance, to impress 
with a seal, Esth. iii. 10. It is equiva¬ 
lent to cnirq Jcr. xxii. 24 ; but may here 
be taken to signify rings in general, for 
wearing on the fingers. qwn '£??• Some, 
after the EXX. tov Koapou too npoad- 
nov, interpret this of any kind of orna¬ 
ments for the face; but, as cu signifies 
in the Arabic, to perforate , and qy 
strictly and properly denotes the nose, 
there can be no doubt, that nose-jewels 
or nose-rings are meant. Comp. Ezek. 
xvi. 12; and Prov. xi. 22. “It is the 
custom/’ says Sir John Chardin, “ in 
almost all the East, for the women to 
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22 The dress-vestments and the tunics ; 

The cloaks and the purses ; 

23 The mirrors and the linen shifts ; 

The ribands, and the large veils. 

24 And instead of perfume shall be putridity ; 

Instead of a girdle, a rope ; 

Instead of braided hair, baldness ; 

Instead of the wide-flowing mantle, a wrapper of sackcloth ; 
A brand instead of beauty. 


wear rings in their noses, in the left 
nostril, which is bored low dow r n in the 
middle. These rings are of gold, and 
have commonly two pearls and one ruby 
between, placed in the ring.” See also 
Low til’s Note. From the perforating of 
the ears, cn is likewise used of earrings, 
Gen. xxxv. 4. 

22 . nisjnp, splendid and pompous vest¬ 
ments, gala dresses , worn only on special 
occasions, and so called from their being 
put off the moment such occasions were 
over, in order to keep them from being 

tarnished: 77 * 7 , Arab, , signifying, 

to pull or put off a garment. Comp. 
Zech. iii. 4, where the word denotes the 
costly and splendid robes of the high- 
priest. rnr^ro, stoles, or wide tunics , 
worn over the common ones, furnished 
with sleeves, and reaching to the ankles. 
Hoot, to cover , or clothe, Arab. 


and IraJisparent garments. The latter is 
supported by the rendering of the LXX. 
8ia(f)avrj \an<j)viKa ) i. e. garments that 
might be seen through, such as were 
worn by the indecent Lacedemonian 
females; and might appear very appro¬ 
priate in application to the dress of the 
wanton Hebrew females in the time of 
Isaiah; but, as p'^3, in the singular, sig¬ 
nifies a smooth, polished tablet, chap, 
viii. 1, the former interpretation is pre¬ 
ferable. The mirrors of the Hebrews 
were round in form, provided with a 
handle, and made of brass or mixed 
metal, highly polished ; and the females 
doubtless carried them about with them, 
as do the dancing girls in India, and as 
the females used to do in Egypt and 
Greece, at certain idolatrous festivals. 
Comp. Exod. xxxviii. 8. C':ntp, under¬ 
garments or shifts of fine linen, cotton, 
or gauze , worn next the body; from po, 


i iiU» t , Symm. dvajSoXaia. ninetpo, 

ample cloaks , or wide upper garments, 
worn at home and on ordinary occasions. 

They corresponded to the hyke, 

of the Arabs, made of wool, commonly 
about seven ells in length, by three in 
breadth, and thrown loosely round the 
body. Such was the large garment of 
Ruth, which contained six measures of 
barley; and Dr. Shaw informs us, that 
finer sorts are still worn by the ladies 
and persons of distinction among the 

Arabs. Travels, p. 225. C'Enn, pockets, 

or purses for holding money and other 
small articles, 2 Kings v. 23 ; Arab. 

aWj ,—conical in form, of satin or 

»• 1 

velvet, and richly ornamented with gold. 

23. c’jria. Interpreters are here chiefly 
divided between the significations mirrors, 


Arab, , laxavit, demisit vestem 

suum, to let the garment hang loose.— 
niC'W, ribands, chiefly used for binding 
the braided tresses of the hair round the 
head, or sashes of fine linen bound round 
the bottom of the tiara. D TT?, large 
veils, thrown over the head, and de¬ 
scending over the other garments to the 
feet. 'They were worn when the females 
went abroad, and were more exposed to 
the gaze of spectators. Comp. Song 
v. 7. Root, ttj, to bring down, subdue : 
hence, the idea of power, subjection to 
power ; and the veil, as the mark of 
such subjection, expressed by the much 
contested term, c£oi’<rui, 1 Cor. xi. 10. 
See Bloomfield in loc. 

24. There is here a sudden turn in 


the address; but instead of dropping the 
subject, it is presented under a new and 
aggravating form. Not only were all 
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25 Thy men shrill fall by the sword; 

And thy forces in war, 

26 Her gates shall lament and mourn, 

And, emptied, she shall sit on the ground. 

CHAPTER IV, 

1 And seven women shall lay hold on one man in that day, saying: 
We will cat our own bread, and wear our own apparel: 

Only let us be called by thy name, 

To take away our reproach. 


the articles of finery to he removed, but 
every thing that was coarse, vulgar, and 
disgusting, was to supply their place. 
PP or P9, rottenness, or a foetid smell — 
the very opposite of the Dip contained in 
the smelling bottles, vcr. 20. from 

r]p2, to surroundbind round , a cord or 
rope tied round the waist, rnrpp rrierp, 
braided work, i.e. hair artificially made 
up into braids, and interwoven and stiff¬ 
ened with ribands and other materials. 
See ver. 18. Root, to stiffen, make 
hard. ‘Tp'n? occurs only here, and is of 
uncertain derivation. The most proba¬ 
ble is that which regards it as com¬ 
pounded of 'rip from rinp to be wide, 
expanded , and 'r?, to be or move round; 
a full mantle, flowing all round the body, 
pip, coarse haircloth , used for sacks, and 
worn in time of mourning, or by the 
very poorest, in lieu of other clothing. 

nnrrp. There is a peculiar beauty in 
the terseness with which the whole de¬ 
scription thus concludes. though 

only found in this place as a noun, is 
evidently used to signify brand or burnt 
mark, being regularly formed from rns, 
to burn, as from nvp, P from nn, &c. 
As the whole verse describes the de¬ 
plorable condition of female captives led 
away by their conquerors, the brand is 
to be understood of the arty par a, or 
marks which it was customary to burn 
into the foreheads of prisoners and slaves. 

25, 26. Here Jerusalem is first direc tly 
addressed, and then her desolate condi¬ 
tion is aptly depicted. By an unexpected 
transition, the destruction of the males 
becomes the subject of a brief, but affect¬ 
ing notice, rnpjq military force, used 
collectively for mighty warriors. The 


gates being entirely deserted, are repre¬ 
sented by a prosopopoeia, as indulging in 
grief, the intensity of which is expressed 
by the synonymes, h:n and . nnj:3, 
cleared, i. e. completely emptied of inha¬ 
bitants. Nothing could be more expres¬ 
sive than the metaphorical representation 
of Jerusalem, sitting like a disconsolate 
female on the ground : and it is very 
remarkable, that on Roman medals, 
struck by order of Titus, in commemo¬ 
ration of his conquest of Jerusalem, and 
the entire destruction of the Jewish 
polity, Judea actually appears in the 
posture of a female sitting on the ground, 
under a palm tree, and giving way to 
inconsolable grief. See Horne’s Introd. 
vol. i. pp. 215, 216. The prophecy 
doubtless received its accomplishment in 
the Babylonish captivity ; though the 
language is equally applicable to that 
inflicted by the Romans. Comp. Ps. 
cxxxvii. 1 ; Lam. i. 1. 

Chatter IV.— 1. This verse is so in¬ 
timately connected with the preceding, 
that the division of the chapters here is 
most unhappy. Such would be the car¬ 
nage of the war, ver. 25, that there would 
be no proportion of men left; and as 
the Hebrews regarded celibacy as a re¬ 
proach, rather than incur sueh reproach, 
a number of females are here described 
as immodestly importuning one man to 
marry them, that they might have the 
honour of standing in the relation of 
wives to him, though they renounced all 
claim upon him for support. That it 
was customary for the wife to he named 
after the husband, see Gen. xii. 17; 
xlvi. 19; 2 Sam. xi. 3. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Having depicted the wickedness of the Jews, and Lhe awful judgments with which 
it would be punished, the prophet devotes this short chapter to an announcement 
of the glory and felicity of the church in the time of Messiah. 


2 In that day the Branch of Jehovah 
Shall be beautiful and glorious ; 

And the Fruit of the earth, excellent and splendid 
To the escaped of Israel. 


2. Ninncta, at or after that period; 
viz. of universal desolation. The pre¬ 
position } does not always strictly ex¬ 
press what is contained within any given 
time or space; it also points out near¬ 
ness, society, or accompaniment, that 
which is in connexion with, or which 
follows upon something else. In pro¬ 
phetic vision, the two states of adversity 
and prosperity were so closely connected, 
that one period might be said to compre¬ 
hend them both. See chap. x. 20, and 
Zech. xii. xiii. xiv. where the phrase is 
used of events partly coeval, and partly 
successive, rrrr nm, according to all 
the other passages in which a rro^, 
Branch, is promised, must be taken in a 
personal sense. See Jer. xxiii. 5 ; xxxiii. 
15 ; Zech. iii. 8 ; vi. 12 ; and comp. 
Is. xi. 1 ; liii. 2; Ezek. xxxiv. 29. Nor 
is it possible for any one impartially 
to examine the connexion and bearing 
of these passages without perceiving, 
that the person therein predicted or pro¬ 
mised is no other than the Messiah. 
Thus, the Targ. ”7 wmtfp, Kimchi, Vi- 
tringa, Lowth, Rosenm filler, and Ileng- 
stenberg in his Christol. That rnrr rroa 
means the same as c'htm the Son of 
God , receives confirmation from the ori¬ 
ental appropriation of the term Branch , 
to signify descent. Thus, Silvestre de 
Sacy, in his “ M6moires sur Diverses 
Antiquites de la Perse," p. 94 :—“This 
expression, branch of, denoting * of the 
race of,’ is very common in the books of 
the Persians. Zoroaster is there called 
the Branch of Minochehr; Yezdejerd, 
tlie Branch of Sassan ; Gustasp, the 
Branch of Kean," &c. The occurrence 


of Vnr , “to the escaped Israel¬ 
ites," presents an insuperable objection 
to the interpretation of Grotius, Mi¬ 
ch aclis, Gesenius, Hitzig, and others, 
that the pious remnant of the Jews are 
meant. Since it is expressly predicted, 
that to this very remnant, the Branch 
was to be beautiful and glorious, it is 
manifest they cannot be identical. It 
has been thought, however, that to ex¬ 
plain ns, “ the Fruit of the earth," 
of the Messiah, would be intolerably 
harsh. Yet, if we understand to 
stand, by synecdoche, for the inhabitants 
of the earth, i. e. men , which is a figure 
not unusual in Scripture, the harshness 
is at once removed, and the same anti¬ 
thetical view of the origin of the Mes¬ 
siah's person is given, which we find 
Rom. ix. 5. The passage thus contains 
a prediction of the divine and human 
natures of our Lord, similar to what we 
find in chap. vii. 14; ix. 5. John the 
Baptist likewise employs the phrase, o &v 
(K rfjs yr) r, John iii. 31, to denote one 
who is simply a partaker of humanity, 
while he describes the Messiah, whose 
human nature he takes for granted, as 
o av(o6tv €p\opevos. Comp. Luke i. 78, 
where our Saviour is called avaroXrj e£ 
vyj/ovs, i. e. rraa, which the LXX. have 
rendered di/aroX^, Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. 
iii. 8; vi. 12.—While all human pride 
was to be stained, and all human orna¬ 
ments to be removed, every true Israelite 
would find in the Messiah a plenitude of 
glory and splendour. “ Thfc 

escaped," seems to refer rather to those 
who should be delivered from the cor¬ 
rupt body of the nation, to kcitoX eqipu 

F 
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3 And he that is left in Zion 
And remaincth in Jerusalem 
Shall be called holy : 

Every one who is enrolled to life in Jerusalem. 

4 When the Lord washeth away the filth of the daughters of Zion, 
And clcanscth out the blood of Jerusalem from the midst of her, 
With the spirit of judgment, and the spirit of burning ; 

5 Then shall Jehovah create 

Upon every station of mount Zion, 

And upon her places of convocation, 

A cloud and a smoke by day ; 

And the brightness of a flaming fire by night; 

Which shall be over all the glory for protection : 


of the Apostle, Rom. ix. 27, than to 
such as either remained in Judea, or 
returned from captivity. Comp. Zeph. 

iii. 11, 12. The ? before the four first 

* • 

nouns converts them into adjectives, as 
Lam. iv. 3. ton? kv m, “ the daughter 
of my people is to a cruel one; i. e. is 
cruel." 

3. “wipn and are collective parti¬ 

ciples, and form the nom. absol.; and 
agree with in the foregoing verse, 

which is also a collective, unii? is to 
be taken in the N. T. sense of aytos, 
—reference being made to the times 
of the Messiah, ion has here the idiom¬ 
atic sense of Nn;?, to call , i. e. to be 
what one is called, wan ‘ft jg in appo¬ 
sition with the preceding participles; 
and O'vft nvft corresponds to Ttraypivoi 
n’r aldiviovy Acts xiii. 48 ; and 

yeypanrai iv r<5 t?)s farjs, Rev. 

xiii. 8 ; but not to fcxod. xxxii. 32, 
though this last passage no doubt fur¬ 
nished the type both of the idea and the 
phraseology. Dan. xii. 1, is perfectly 
parallel with this text in Isaiah. The 
verse describes the exalted character for 
moral purity, which should distinguish 
those whom God would acknowledge as 
his future people, and on whom he 
would confer salvation. 

4, 5. }— en, when — then: pointing out 
the connexion between the spiritual puri¬ 
fication that Jehovah would effect, and 
the Divine protection which he gra¬ 
ciously promises .—tins ig the most ex¬ 
pressive term that could have been 


employed to denote the loathsomeness 
of moral pollution. p*3Tn:p, as a geo¬ 
graphical phrase, would signify towns 
and villages lying round and dependent 
on Zion, and so Rosenm. and Hengsten. 
understand it in this passage; but it is 
clearly to be taken, as in chap. iii. 16, 
for the female inhabitants. In like 
manner, stands for ''TP.?, ‘ the 

sons of Jerusalem,’ i.e. the male inha¬ 
bitants, who are more appropriately 
charged with the shedding of blood. 
The LXX. supply freely : rc ov i uwv xut 
rc ov 6vyarip(ov Snav. rm, in this pas¬ 
sage, is almost pleonastic, only it gives 
force to the words with which it is in 
construction, just as and D2? do. 
The judgment and the burning would be 
of the severest kind. Comp. Mai. iii. 
1—4. is the Infin. nomin. in Piel. 

is omitted before fop in six MSS. but 
it is expressed in all the ancient versions; 
and instead of in the sing, upwards 
of forty MSS. and nearly fifty printed 
editions read iTNnpt? in the plur. The 
language is universal in its character, 
and is inapplicable to any period except 
that of the gospel dispensation. The 
earthly Jerusalem was no longer to be 
the station to which men should repair 
for worship; but to all places where the 
true worshippers of Jehovah should meet 
in holy convocation, he promises to 
vouchsafe his presence and protection. 
Mai. i.l 0,11; John iv. 21—23; Matt, 
xviii. 20; 1 Cor. 1, 2. The figurative 
reference is to the pillar of cloud, and 
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G And a tabernacle shall be for shade by day from the heat; 
-And for a refuge and a covert, 

From storm and from rain. 


the pillar of fire, in which the Lord went 
before the Israelites in the wilderness, 
■nnd to the glory which rested upon the 
tabernacle, Exod. xiii. 21, 22 ; xl. 38, 
is used here as a relative pronoun. 
Gcscn. Lex. Man.—nrn is properly the 
canopy of the nuptial couch, but is here 
employed in the sense of protection, 
from the Pual of nsn, to cover, hence 
to protect , like P|En. By "TQ3 is meant 
the transcendency glorious state of the 
church under the Messiah, as contrasted 


with her condition under Moses—a glory 
which is not to be done away, but is to 
remain, 2 Cor. iii. 7—11, as the result 
of Divine protection. The omission of 
^3 before "fas in a few MSS. is not en¬ 
titled to any consideration. 

G. So great was to be the care of God 
over his people, that every advantage 
should be afforded them in the way of 
constant defence from the inconveniences 
and dangers to which they might be ex¬ 
posed. Comp. Zcch. ii. 5. 


CHAPTER V. 


This chapter contains a parabolic reprehension of the Jews for their irreligious and 
wicked conduct, 1—7; a specification of paiiicular sins which abounded at the 
time, such as avarice, inebriety, perversion of right and wrong, self-conceit, and 
injustice, 8—23 ; a denunciation of Divine judgments, 24, 25 ; and a description 
of the agents by whom these judgments would be inflicted, 2G—30. 


l Come, I will sing to my Beloved 

A song of my Love touching bis vineyard; 


My Beloved had a vineyard 
Upon a fertile peak. 

1. The prophet commences with a 
beautiful parable of a vineyard, most 
advantageously situated, with which 
every pains had been taken by the 
owner; but which totally disappointed 
his expectations, and was in consequence 
abandoned to desolation.—Tip after M, 
in one of Kcnnicott’s Codd. is an emen¬ 
dation. The form, trvwN, i 3 that used 
elsewhere, and Lhe whole sentence is 
equally elegant without the emendation, 
of which Lowth approves. The same 
usage shews, that 'f is simply the sign of 


the dative, and not the preposition sig¬ 
nifying in reference to, respecting , &c. 
which is the construction of many inter¬ 
preters. The n paragogic in rrvilJM forci¬ 
bly expresses the desire of the speaker 
towards the action predicated. Between 
77 and 'T" 1 there is no difference of sig¬ 
nification in this place. Both designate 
Jehovah, who w r as the object of the song, 
inasmuch as it was designed to vindicate 
his conduct towards his people ; and, at 
the same time, its author, inasmuch as 
it was dictated by his Spirit, pi’, pro- 
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2 He dug it thoroughly and cleared it of stones, 
And planted it with the vine of Sorck ; 

And lie built a tower in the midst of it, 

And also hewed out a tfinc-vat in it: 

And then expected it to produce grapes, 

But it produced bad grapes. 


perly a horn , but applied metaphorically, 
as the term is in many other languages, 
to a pointed hill or mountain, especially 
such as juts out so as to form a promon¬ 
tory. See Lowth, who supposes the 
image to be taken from Mount Tabor; 


and 

thy 


comp, the Arab. Jf , vertex mon- 

* parvus mons, aliis 


pars mentis cactcra parte separata. Wc 
are not, however, to imagine that the 
whole hill was covered with vines; pro¬ 
bably only that part of it was thus occu¬ 
pied, which was most sheltered from the 
wind, and exposed to the sun. To ex¬ 
press the great fertility of the hill, it is 
called jpuFfn, a son of oil or fatness, i. e. 
fat, fertile, according to a common idiom 
in Heb. by which a thing is said to 
be the son of whatever quality it pos¬ 
sesses. 

2. The digging expressed by kT?, is 
that which was necessary in order to 
loosen the stones that were afterwards 
to be el cared away, to make room for 
the vines. to gather and cast stones 

out of a field. Several interpreters, after 
the LXX. understand both this and the 
preceding verb to refer to the forming 
of a trench, and a wall round the vine ¬ 
yard, but contrary to the force of the 
terms, Sorck, the name of a valley 

between Askelon and Gaza, probably so 
called, because of its abounding in vines : 

signifying, to intertwine as the shoots 
or tendrils of the vine, and shoots or 
tendrils thus intertwined, Gen. xlix. 11. 


The word is used by Jeremiah to denote 
a vine of noble or excellent quality, 
chap. ii. 21, which is not without reason 


supposed to be the , Sherki, 

which Host found in Morocco, the 
grapes of which the Persians and Turks 


call 


t Kishjnish. They are 


small in 9ize, reddish in colour, with 


small or scarcely any stones, and have a 
very sweet taste. Comp. > vilis 


generosa , Gol.; i which Abulwalid 

describes as the noblest vine, growing in 
Syria, Gcs. in loc.; and the 

Arab. ver. Gen. xlix. 11. The LXX. 
Aq. and Theod. retain the word cr(opr]K ; 
but Symm. renders it fK.'heKTijv, choice , 
excellent. The lower , was built for 
the purpose, not only of watching the 
vineyard, but also of accommodating 
the owner during the vintage, and con¬ 
tained the various implements used in 
cultivating the vine, and preparing the 
wine. By aj& is properly meant the 
lower vat or trough, situated near the 
wine-press, in which the grapes were trod¬ 
den, and into which the juice flowed as 
it was pressed out. It was called \tjv6s 
by the Greeks; and from its inferior 
position to the n2 or wine-press, the 
LXX. commonly render it virdkrfviov. 
From the circumstance, however, that 
no mention is here made of the latter, 
the 3i£ may include both, as it certainly 
does in the plural, Job xxiv. 11. It is 
said to have been hewn out, because a 
subterraneous cistern or vat was neces¬ 
sary for the coolness of the situation. 
Such cisterns were sometimes so large, 
that the term \qkkos, locus , lake, came 
to be applied to them. The words of 
our Lord's parable, a>pii£fv v 7 to\t}vl or, 
(OKoSofirjae 7Tvpyov, Mark xii. 1, are 
parallel in sense to those employed by 
Isaiah.—C'tCM lias been variously ren¬ 
dered. The LXX. and Theod. dxdy&ir; 
Symm. dreXi} ; Aq. cranpiat. Syr. 


-% ■> V 

[do|jw, coroohs, the ceratonia siliqua of 

Linnaeus. Jerome: labruscas, wild vines. 
The idea of bad or worthless grapes 
seems that which is best supported. The 
root, signifies to give an offensive 

smell, be odious, bad, &c. 
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3 And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, 
Judge, I pray you, between me and my vineyard. 

4 What more could have been done to my vineyard 
Than I have done to it ? 

Why, when I expected it to produce grapes, 

Did it produce bad grapes ? 

5 Well now, I will tell you 
What I will do to my vineyard : 

I will remove its fence, and it shall become a pasture , 

I will demolish its wall, and it shall be trodden down ; 

G I will lay it entirely waste; 

It shall neither be pruned nor weeded, 

But thorns and briers shall grow up in it; 

And I will charge the clouds 
Not to pour any rain upon it. 

7 For the vineyard of Jehovah of hosts is the house of Israel; 
And the men of Judah are his pleasant plantation. 

He expected justice, but behold ! bloodshed ! 
Righteousness, but behold ! outcry ! 



3. In the true style of parable, the 
application is reserved for the close ; so 
that the call made in this verse for a 
decision from the very people whose 
conduct it was designed to expose, is 
introduced with great effect and beauty. 
They arc virtually called upon to con¬ 
demn themselves. Comp. 2 Sam. xii. 
1—G; Malt. xxi. 40.— 2xc\' and vtn are 
collectives. 

5. No mention is made of rrcwrp or TU 
in the account of the formation of the 
vineyard; but they are introduced here 
for the sake of immediate effect. The 
latter word denotes a wall of stones or 
clay ; the former, a thorn hedge, planted 
outside the other, for the sake of greater 
protection. The finite form of the verbs 
is understood after the infin. w-i is the 
Infill, nomin. and is to be rendered as 
a noun. Comp. ver. 5. 

G. from nm, to cut off, make an 
end of, desolate , destroy , means complete 
desolation. It should have been pointed 
with a Dagesli compensative in tne n, as 
we find the plural rnnsri 'bm, valleys com¬ 
pletely desolate , chap. vii. 19.—The o in 
■vpnrrp has the force of a negative. 


7. The prophet now makes a direct 
application of the parable—introducing 
it by the particle % which expresses the 
certainty of the thing declared. Though 
the ten tribes originally belonged to the 
vineyard of Jehovah, yet as they had cut 
themselves off from it by revolt and idol¬ 
atry, it is not likely that the phrase, 
bww rva, is here used in application to 
them. It seems rather to be employed 
as a poetic parallel to the following 
rrrer,—both signifying the inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Judah. O'j-!, in con¬ 
nexion with the following vrwirii}, has 

all the force of the Arab. ^, to possess 

generosity of nature , he noble, excellent. 
The latter Hebrew word, being redupli¬ 
cate in form, is expressive of the highest 
degree of delight.—tCDipp and ncipp; 
and njTPX, are instances of studied paro¬ 
nomasia, or play upon words, in which 
our prophet abounds; see particularly 
ehap. xxiv.—but they can seldom be 
successfully imitated in a translation.— 

neiep, from rrpiD — nco, Arab, , to 

pour out, shed blood. 
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8 Wo to them that join house to house, 

That add field to field, 

Till no place remains, 

And ye arc left to dwell 
0 In my ears Jehovah of Hosts hath revealed it: 

Verily the numerous houses shall become a desolation, 

The large and fine ones shall be without inhabitants. 

10 For ten acres of vineyard shall produce only one bath, 

And a homer of seed shall produce but an ephah. 

11 Wo to them who, early in the morning, run after strong drink ; 
Who, late at night, inflame themselves with wine. 


by yourselves in the land. 


8. H.aving stated in general terms 
the atrocious wickedness of the Jews, 
which corresponded to the bad grapes in 
lire parable, the prophet proceeds to de¬ 
nounce Divine judgments against parti¬ 
cular sins. In ! Q v lj5!,—is an instance 
of a proposition commencing with a par¬ 
ticiple, and being continued in the future 
of a finite verb,—a mode of construction 
not uncommon in Hebrew. See Ges. 
Lehrgeb. p. 802.—For cnaarin, seven 
Codd. prim, one, and now one, the 
early Edd. of Soncin. and Brix. and 
fifteen other Edd. read OFiMfin in Hipliil; 
but the Hophal conjugation alone suits 
the connexion. It is found in the best 
Codd. and in most of the old Edd. The 
change of person, for the purpose of 
direct address, however abrupt, is not 
unusual with our prophet.—The mono¬ 
poly of houses and landed property was 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of the 
Mosaic law, and a virtual infraction of 
the enactment relative to the year of 
jubilee ; but such was the perversion of 
justice, that the rich, if they were not 
aided by those who should have ad¬ 
ministered it, were, at least, suffered 
quietly to dispossess the poor, and accu¬ 
mulate property in the most unrighteous 
manner. 

9. For in my ears , three of 

De Rossi’s MSS. one at first hand, and 
apparently another, Munster’s Edd. of 
1534 and 1546, the Basel Polyglott of 
Isaiah, read in the ears of Jeho¬ 

vah of hosts; and this is the rendering 
of the LXX. and Arab. That the true 
pointing is that of the Textus Reccptus, 
appears from chap. xxii. 14, where the 
ellipsis of rfa? is supplied, and a sense 


produced, which is at once easy and ap¬ 
propriate. If the word ever existed in 
this passage, it must have dropped out 
at a very early period, since the LXX. 
could not possibly have rendered it 
ijKovaOr ); a rendering, however, which 
several translators have adopted, from 
not adverting to the parallel passage 
above quoted .—ntdn is a formula of 
swearing ; but instead of a negative, it 
has a strongly affirmative meaning. See 
chap. xiv. 24 ; Numb. xiv. 28 ; Josh, 
xiv. 9.—In pra, the v is used t€\ikg>s, 
in the signification : “ so that there shall 
not be.” 

10. Here the causes of the desolation 
are assigned—a complete failure of the 
vintage and harvest, and consequent 
famine. TOS was properly the yoke y by 
which two oxen were bound together; 
but it came to be used metaphorically of 
the quantity of ground which they could 
plough in a day ; and, as in the present 
instance, of such a quantity altogether 
irrespective of ploughing.—ra, the hath, 
was a liquid measure, and, according to 
Josephus, Antiq. viii. 2, 9, contained 
seventy-two sextarii, or about seven gal¬ 
lons four pints of our measure. The 
"ton, homer } was a dry measure equal to 
ten baths, Ezek. xiv. 11, and is not to be 
confounded with the omcr y which 
was only the tenth part of a bath. The 
np'N was likewise a dry measure, and 
according to Josephus, Antiq. xv. 9, 2, 
was equal to the Attic medimnus , or 
about six pecks, corresponding to the 
bath in liquids. A succession of such 
seasons as that here threatened, must 
have produced universal ruin. 

11, 12. The participles, ’O'Sttto and 
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12 And the lyre and the harp, the tablet and the pipe, 
And wine compose their feasts ; 

But the operation of Jehovah they do not consider, 
Nor do they regard the work of his hands. 

13 Therefore mv people are led captive at unawares; 
Their nobility are starvelings, 

And their multitude are parched with thirst. 


'vrstp, are used adverbially. For the 
prefixing of f before the second of two 
nouns in construction, see chap. ix. 2; 
xxi. 13. From this passage, and Eccles. 
x. 1C, 17, we sec that early drinking was 
considered by the Jews, as it was by the 
Romans, a mark of the most depraved 
sensuality. Between “Q© and )” there is 
this difference, that while the latter is 
never used of any other liquor than the 
produce of the grape, the former is em¬ 
ployed to denote any kind of inebriating 
liquor, whether prepared from grapes, or 
from dates, barley, or honey. It is, 
however, the stronger of the two terms, 
and seems purposely placed in connexion 
with the morning, in order to aggravate 
the abandoned character of the drunkards 
here described. The Targum renders 
it: P*r© *ran f old wine. As signifies 
the morning as well as the evening 
twilight, some interpreters adopt the 
former signification; but from the con¬ 
trast here presented, it is better to un¬ 
derstand it of the evening,—only carrying 
forward the idea to that of night , as 
chap. xxi. 4 ; lix. 10. LXX. to oyfrt. 


Syr. j-»vj , vesper. Comp. Prov. xxiii. 

30, and the quotation in Gcsenins from 
the Book of Adam, ver. 20, where the 

same Syriac word, U*; , occurs. The 


ellipsis of } must be supplied. For the 
use of musical instruments at feasts, see 
Job xxi. 12, and Amos vi. 3—6, a pas¬ 
sage strikingly parallel with the present, 
and beautifully illustrated in a drawing 
taken from a tomb at Thebes, in Wil¬ 
kinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol.i. p.222. 
The sensual Jews, in the time of the 
prophet, appear to have employed mu¬ 
sicians, and all kinds of merry-makers, 
as daneers, mimics, buffoons, &c. such as 
are still common all over the east. Sen¬ 


sual indulgences steel the heart against 
religious impressions, and cause their 
victims to sport on the very brink of 
ruin. This is implied in the last clause 
of the verse, in which its effect is stated 
to be inattention to alarming dispensa¬ 
tions of Divine Providence. 

13. To describe the certainty of the 
event, the prophet represents the Jews 
as already carried away into captivity; 
and to express the suddenness of the 
calamity, and its overtaking them while 
carelessly occupied with their festive en¬ 
joyments, he employs the phrase, nyr-/?©. 
It it true this phrase means ignorance as 
the cause of calamity, Hos. iv. 6 ; but 
there the article is inserted, and the con¬ 
nexion obviously requires this construc¬ 
tion ;—whereas in the present case, the 
cause being referred to by the use of 
, at the beginning of the verse, the 
idea of suddenness or unexpectedness is 
more appropriate. Comp. Ps. xxxv. 8 ; 
Jud. xx. 34 ; Jer. 1. 24.— glory , 
abstr. for concrete ; nobility , nobles. 
Comp. chap. viii. 7; x. 3. lypnp, men 
of starvation , for starvelings, as Ni©" , np f 
men of falsehood , for false or deceitful; 
“iEDp“ , np f men of 7iumber , for few, &c. 
This noun has no singular, except in 
compound names, in which it is also 

found in the Punic. Comp. mari- 

tus, in the Ethiopic version of the Polyg. 
Matt. i. 19. The punctuation, 'np, dead 
of famine, adopted by Michaclis and 
some others, after the Targ. is to be re¬ 
jected on account of its not agreeing so 
well with the phrase, rrna, in the 
following hemistich. The reading rras, 
instead of nos, found in the Heb. Bible 
of Van der Hooght, and in that of 
Forster, which follows it, is not in 
any MS. nor in any other printed edi¬ 
tions. 
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14 Therefore Slicol enlarges its appetite, 

And gapes immeasurably with its mouth ; 

And down go her nobility and her multitude, 

Her noisy throng, and whoever was in her that exulted. 

15 The man of mean condition is bowed down, 

And the man of rank is brought low ; 

And the eyes of the haughty arc humbled. 

lG But Jehovah of Hosts is exalted through justice, 

And the Holy God is sanctified through righteousness. 

17 The Iambs shall feed wherever they arc driven, 

And the waste fields of the rich, strange flocks shall consume. 


14. VinvS. Various derivations have 
been offered of this word. Some propose 
to ask, demand, comparing Prov. 
xxx. 15, with orcus rapax, Catull. ii. 28, 
29, and apnaKT^p, Callim. ep. ii. 6; 

others derive it from the Arab. (JLw , or 

, to sink down , descend; and 

for support to the Chald. fundam, 
imum rex. Gesen. thinks it is put for 
which he renders cavity, a hollow 
subterranean place, and invests both 
and with the signification of being 
hollow, though he is unable to produce 
any instances of actual usage in support 
of it. See on the subject, Scheid’s very 
learned Dissert, in Canticum Hiskiae, 
pp. 20—43. But whatever difficulty 

there may be in settling the derivation 
of the term, there is little in determining 
its application in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
in wnich it is used with the same lati¬ 
tude of signification as the Greek *A8t )?— 
designating the invisible place or abode 
of the dead, the locality or condition to 
which all are removed on leaving this 
world. As it includes the grave to which 
the body is removed at death, it came to 
be conceived and spoken of as situated 
in or below the earth, vnotcaroy t rjs yrjs, 
Rev. v. 3; and 'such as inhabit it are 
called KaraxOovtoL, those who inhabit the 
under-tvorld, Phil. ii. 10. It was re¬ 
garded as a vast and profound subter¬ 
ranean region, the entrance to which 
was furnished with gates and bars, into 
which men went down, and from which 
there was no return to the present world. 
In this verse, Sheol, (which I have re¬ 




tained in the translation, it being the 
original term, and quite as intelligible as 
the exotic Greek, Hades,) is represented 
by one of the boldest prosopopoeias as 
a hideous monster, with an immense 
mouth and insatiable appetite, swallow¬ 
ing down greedily a whole nation, and 
all that pertained to it. For other sub¬ 
lime poetical representations of Sheol, 
see chap. xiv. 9—20; Ezek. xxvi. 20 ; 
xxxi. 14—18; xxxii. 18—32. The pre¬ 
diction received its fulfilment when Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar carried the Jews into 
captivity in Babylon, and left none but 
the poor of the people, that had nothing 
in the land. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20; Jer. 
xxxix. 10. Between the description of 
the sin, the punishment of which is here 
threatened, and the language describing 
the punishment itself, there exists a 
striking analogy. Those who indulged 
in feasting, drinking, and jollity, were to 
become subject to famine and thirst, and 
food for the rapacious enemy. The fern, 
suff. n, in the last instances, refers to 
Zion understood. Before V#, subaud. “wto. 

15, 1G. The language of these verses 
is nearly parallel with that of chap. ii. 
9, 11, 17. The humiliation of the wicked 
by the infliction of Divine judgments, 
and the glory accruing to Jehovah from 
the same, is the subject common to 
both.—vJ’iJij 1 ?. God is said to be sanctified 
when the holiness of his character is 
displayed, acknowledged, or proclaimed. 
Such is eminently the result of the just 
punishment of his enemies. 

17. This verse describes the con¬ 
sumption of the deserted estates of the 
wealthy Jews, by the flocks of the 
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18 Wo to them that draw calamity with cords of iniquity, 

And punishment as with the ropes of a cart. 

19 That say: Let him be quick, let him hasten his work that we may 

see it; 

And let the purpose of the Holy One of Israel draw near and 
come, that we may know it. 


nomadic tribes, for whose entrance into 
the country way should be made by the 
removal of the inhabitants.*—2^213, the 
regular infin., with suffix, of "Qi, to drive 
flocks or herds out to pasture , Comp. 
Micah ii. 12. Much the same meaning 
is expressed by Lowth, who renders 
“ without restraint,” but his version does 
not give the exact force of the Hebrew.— 
The conjectural emendation of cn: into 
C’7fi which the Bishop adopts, after 
Durel] and Seeker, is quite unwarranted: 
the plural of '7? being C'H?, and not 
£'7?. There can be little doubt that 
apvts, of the LXX., was suggested by 
occurring immediately before. 

•% ■> 0 

Symtn. has 7rapoLKot ; the Syr. j* nVo V r 

peregrini ; and the Vulg. advenes : but 
~ n 4 being parallel with enn?, it must be 
interpreted of Jlocks , and not of persons .— 
fat ones , i. e. rich persons, like 
VT^vT!, the fat of the earth. Ps. xxii. 30. 

18, 19. In 11 eb. the words pw, 
nN*£7, p?, &c. signify not only sin f ini¬ 
quity, &c. hut also punishment, calamity, 
misery, as the consequences of moral 
evil. Ps. xxxi. 11; Prov. xxii. 8 ; Isa. 
xl. 2 ; Tam. iii. 39; Zech. xiv. 19; and 
6uch would seem to be the signification 
of p?, and in this passage. The 

idea of drawing out, or continuing in 
the practice of sin, and thereby accu¬ 
mulating it, like a rope-maker, who con¬ 
tinually adds to his materials, first 
su gg es ted by Houbigant, and approved 
by Lowth, is quite forced :—having no 
other ground than the simple occurrence 
of the terms cords and ropes ; which are 
manifestly spoken of as implements, by 
the use of which the action was per¬ 
formed, and not themselves the subjects 
of the operation. Besides, it is at vari¬ 
ance with the following context. The 
meaning is, that the persons described 
were not satisfied w r ith ordinary modes 


of provoking the Deity, and the conse¬ 
quent ordinary approach of his ven¬ 
geance, but, as it were, yoked themselves 
in the harness of iniquity, and putting 
forth all their strength, drew dow r n upon 
themselves with accelerated speed the 
load of punishment wffiich their sins de¬ 
served.—Instead of one De 

Rossi's MSS., the LXX., Arab., Aq., 
Symm., Theod., and the Syr. read '^n3; 
and, on the contrary, instead of ninrs, 
fourteen MSS., and probably two others, 
and the printed edit, of Soncin. have 
JTQT3 ; but the change makes little or no 
difference in the sense, and the one pre¬ 
position is very frequently understood in 
connexion with the other. Were it not 
that it is wholly unsupported by critical 
evidence, the conjecture might be ha¬ 
zarded, that in rtw, the 3 has taken the 
place of \ (a mistake very easily made by 
a transcriber,) and that the word origin¬ 
ally read nVtt, wickedness —in which case 
the passage would stand thus : — 

NYt'n 'ban? prn opo 'in 
: rwTin rfnrn rvaw 

t t - -r:-r 

“ Wo to them who draw' calamity with 
cords of iniquity, 

And punishment with ropes of wick¬ 
edness.” 

There would thus be a perfection in the 
parallelism, which is at present wanting; 
but the same sense is brought out by the 
present reading of the text, which is 
that of all the MSS. and versions.— 
The language of the 19th verse is the 
only construction that could be put upon 
the conduct of the wicked Jews, spoken 
of in that which precedes it. They 
scoffingly dared the Holy One to carry 
his threatenings into execution. Comp, 
chap, xxviii. 14, 15; Jer. xvii. 15. The 
n in ntirr, is a rare instance of the 
Optative mood in the third person of a 
verb. 


G 
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20 Wo to those that call evil good, and good evil, 

That put darkness for light, and light for darkness; 
That put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter. 

21 Wo to them that are wise in their own eyes, 

« ' 

And prudent in their own estimation. 

22 Wo to them that arc valiant to drink wine, 

And men of might to mix strong drink. 

23 That justify the guilty for a reward, 

And deprive the just of their right. 

24 Therefore as the flame of fire consumeth the stubble, 
And as the burning hay fallcth in ; 

So shall their root be as rottenness, 

And their blossom shall go up like dust : 


20 , 21 . The Article is understood as re¬ 
peated before D'piD. Gesen., in his 
Commentary, refers to a passage re¬ 
markably parallel in the Zabian Book 
of Adam, published by Prof. Norberg, 
of Lund, 1815. The following is a 
translation; “ Wo to them that are self- 
wise , and, in their own view , men of pru¬ 
dence. Wo to them who say , We belong to 
the light, but the light is not with them, 
and whose heart he hath abandoned , cut 
off , and taken away ! Wo to them that 
turn sweet to bitter , and bitter to sweet ! 
Wo to them that say of good , it is evil, 
and place evil on a par with good ! Wo 
to them who turn darkness into light , and 
light into darkness! Wo to them who 
early drink new wine, and in the evening 
drink that which is old, and are capti¬ 
vated with the song, the lyre, and the 
piped* The agreement of the passage 
with verses 20, 21, and 11, of this chap¬ 
ter, is too glaring to admit of a doubt 
that it was partly copied from it, and 
partly an imitation. 

22. nnap, and Vnnrw, are terms com¬ 
monly applied to military men, and 
indicate extraordinary power and hero¬ 
ism.— “Qti When the Hebrews 

speak of mixing wine, the meaning is 
not that it was diluted with water, and 
thus made weaker, but that it had spices 
and strong drugs added to it, by which 
it was rendered more potent and stupify- 
ing. Comp. ^|DQ, spiced wine, Ps. lxxv. 9; 
the synonymous aw, Song vii. 3 ; 

Prov. xxiii. 30 ; KCKcpaapevov aKparov, 


Rev.xiv. 10 ; and Lowill’s note on chap, 
i. 22. 

23. For one of De Rossi’s 

MSS., two printed editions, the LXX., 
Syr., Arab., and Vulg. read pTO; and 
an accurate Sp. Cod. of De Rossi, p'ra?; 
but obviously emendations, introduced 
for the purpose of making the word 
agree with in the singular, at the 
end of the verse. It is not unusual, 
however, for a sentence first to have a 
plural, and then to exhibit a singular, 
for the sake of emphatically stating, 
that what is predicated affects each of 
the persons or things included in the 
whole multitude. The verse describes 
the corruption of the judges by bribery, 
and the injustice consequent upon it. 

24. Now commences a specification 
of the punishment to be inflicted on the 
profligate and abandoned characters that 
had just been described. Hitzig pro¬ 
perly remarks, that this and the follow¬ 
ing verse run parallel with verses 13 and 
14, as the use of p 1 }, and sufficiently 
shows .— u tongue of fire,” used 
metaphorically for fame, on account of its 
lambent and pointed appearance. Arab. 


JA\ U, Flamma, pec. fumi expers. 


Castel, and Gol. Comp. Acts ii. 3. — 
Contrary to the usual construction, t'p i9 
introduced between the verb and its 
nominative ; which Kimehi accounts for 
on the principle, that where the subject 
of discourse is so self-evident that there 
can be no mistake, the object may be 
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Because they have despised the law of Jehovah of hosts, 

And contemned the word of the Holy One of Israel. 

25 Wherefore the anger of Jehovah burnetii against his people, 

He hath stretched out his hand against them and smitten them : 
So that the mountains tremble, 

And their carcases are as filth in the midst of the streets. 
Nevertheless his anger is not turned back, 

But his hand is stretched out still. 

26 For lie raiseth a banner to the distant nations, - 


placed before the agent. Similar in¬ 
stances occue of a word interposed be¬ 
tween the Infin. Const, and its genitive, 
as chap. xx. 1 ; lxiv. 1. toctt occurs only 
here and chap, xxxiii. 11. Comp, the 

Arab. hay or dry grass. The 

radical idea conveyed by rrci seems to 
be that of falling off, or down , failing, 
sinking through imbecility. It is here 
used to express the falling together, or 
sinking down of bundles of dry hay by 
the action of fire upon them.— P‘0, rot¬ 
tenness, for “rotten wood,” which, when 
mouldered and dry, is blown away 
like dust. All the images here em¬ 
ployed, forcibly represent the suddenness, 
ease, and completeness with which God 
effects the destruction of the wicked. How 
firmly soever they may be established, 
and how great soever, their splendour 
they at once come to nothing when his 
judgments are let loose upon them. 
Comp. Amos ii. 9; Hosea ix. 16. 

25, Some refer the agitation of the 
mountains to the earthquake which hap¬ 
pened in the days of Uzziah, Amos i. 1 ; 
Zecli. xiv. 5; but it is nothing more 
than a strong poetical image, of frequent 
occurrence. Comp. Ps. xviii. 8; Joel 
ii. 10.—3 in nrn“3 is not radical, as 
Kimchi and others have supposed, but 
tlie Kaph of comparison. The root is 
r^c, the same as nrro, to sweep away filth ; 
hence 'np, sweepings, filth; Chald. 

ordure. The scene here depicted 
is that which is witnessed when the 
plague is raging in a city, or imme¬ 
diately after a siege which has made 
awful havoc of the inhabitants.—The 
verse concludes with a formula which is 
thrice repeated in the ninth, and once in 


the tenth chapter, to intimate the con¬ 
tinuance of divine judgments, and pre¬ 
pare the reader for what follows. 

26. Without naming the Assyrian 
army, the prophet proceeds to describe 
its appearance, which he represents to 
be most formidable and terrific.—P?. is 
properly a signal fiag or banner, but is 
used also for the standard from which it 
was displayed. Reference is made to 
the military custom of planting a pole 
with a flag on a high mountain; either 
to serve as a signal of rendezvous, or to 
point out the direction in which an army 
is to proceed. The latter is here in¬ 
tended. See Caesar de Bel. Gal. lib. ii. 
cap. 10; Ammian. in Hist. Valentin, 
lib. xxvii. cap. 10.—In the use of PT? is 
a metaphor borrowed from the practice 
of those who keep bees in the East, and 
in some countries of Europe; calling 
them out, and again gathering them and 
bringing them back to the hive by the 
blast of a whistle. Thus Cyril: Ae^frat 
he teal tovto 7r \tv, fils ano ye tt}s avve- 
Qelas rfjs et ri pvteov. ’Ei> eBei yap 

ireos tern rolv peXtaaoKopois avpl^eiv 
avrais' ovro) Vf rd>v crlp.(3\ayir airnepepeiv 
els a v6t}, ical noas , ical prju kqi auaKopl - 
(eiv t£ dypdij oIkol re aurav evav\i£etj8ai 
noteiv. The same metaphor is em¬ 
ployed chap. vii. 18, and Zech. x. 8. 
The word is onomatapoetic.—rispp pnrnr?, 
ywri. Though the former of these two 
descriptions of distance may be viewed 
as being, without any violence, appli¬ 
cable to the Assyrians, it has been 
thought that the latter is altogether 
forced, if thus applied. But the ob¬ 
jection loses its va idity when it is recol¬ 
lected that the geographical knowledge 
of the Hebrews was comparatively very 
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And whistlcth for them from the ends of the earth; 
And behold speedily and fleetly they come. 

27 None is faint, and none among them stumbleth; 
They neither slumber nor sleep; 

The girdle of their loins is not loosed, 

Nor is the latehet of their shoes untied. 

28 Their arrows are sharpened, 

And all their bows are bent; 


limited, and that when they spoke of 
“ the ends of the earth,’’ it was the 
earth as known to them. Yet such a 
mode of describing distant regions was 
not peculiar to the Hebrews. Thucy¬ 
dides, writing of the Medes, the very 
people here referred to, employs phrase¬ 
ology identical with that used by Isaiah : 
top T€ yap MrjSop adroi icrpev t k it€ pa- 

T <i>V yrj s TTporcpOV ini TTjV YlihOTTOVPT)- 

crov (\06vra, k. t A. i. 22. And Livy 
says of the Gauls: “ ab oceano terra- 
rum ultimis oris bellum ciente.” v. 37. 
See Gesen. in loc. —>Vj. It is not unusual 
in Heb. to introduce a person or thing 
in the way of pronominal reference, with¬ 
out any previous mention of the person 
or thing specifically. The singular form 
may be explained as referring to each of 
the D'u, taken singly; or it may point 
them out as a congregated mass, march¬ 
ing forward under the command of their 
leader. The velocity with which the 
enemy was to approach exactly meets 
the challenge of the scoffers, ver. 19. 

27. "V^rr "TOM. By this is not meant the 
girdle usually worn by the Orientals 
round the waist for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing their clothes close together about 
the body, when they are at work, or on 
a journey; but the or military 

belt with which soldiers were accoutred. 
It was tightly girded round the loins, 
for the sake of supporting and strength¬ 
ening the person, and had attached to it 
the sheath which contained the sword. 
Gesenius would refer the loosing of tho 
girdles, and the untying of the latehet, 
to the removal of obstacles which pre¬ 
sent themselves in the way of an army ; 
but it seems much more natural to re¬ 
gard them as applying to the necessary 
preparation for enjoying the repose men¬ 
tioned in the words immediately preced¬ 
ing. The meaning is, that the Assyrians 


would march forward without any inter¬ 
mission. 

28. The bow and arrow were very 
ancient weapons of offence. Gen. xxi. 
20; xlix. 23. The bow was made of 
wood, reeds, horn, and other materials; 
and was often so strong, that it required 
to be trodden upon in order to make 
it bend. Hence the phrase rn£j?, "pi, 
to tread the bow; the Pah. Part, of 
which verb is used, with such reference, 
in the present verse. The following 
quotation from Arrian will furnish a 
sufficient description of this custom. 
Speaking of the Indian infantry, he 
says : ’AM’ oi p*p ne^ol avroicri to£op 
t€ t^ovatp laoprjKfs rai <f>opeovTi r<a 
to£op‘ Koi tovto Karo) tVt rrjp yfjp OevTf?, 
KOI TO) 7To8l T(0 apL<TT€pO) aPTt(3dpTf$, 
ovTOis fKTO^evovatj ttjp pevpr/p f7r! ptya 
ontaco anayayopres. Hist. Ind. xvi. 
Comp, also Diod. Sic. iii. 8; Curt. viii. 
14, 19; Ovid. Metam. v. 383; Xenoph. 
A nab. iv. 2, 28,—-'"tt, the same as tw, a 
stone —so called from its compactness 
and solidity; but, as all stones are not 
possessed of this quality, the spirit of the 
passage requires that it should be ren¬ 
dered Jlint or adamant; LXX. areped 
7 Ttrpa. —to reckon y count , estimate , 
is here used idiomatically, and is equi¬ 
valent to the substantive verb. As the 
ancients did not shoe their horses, as we 
do, hardness of hoof was considered to 
be a primary quality of a good horse. 
Hence the Homeric ^aAKoirofi* t7T7rco, 
Iliad, 0.41; and Kparepdpvx^ Ittttol \ 
and the following passage, quoted by 
Gesenius from Montanabbi, shews that, 
at a later period, the same importance 
was attached to it in the East: 


iUso Isua]] AjU 
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The hoofs of their horses are counted as flint, 

And their wheels as the whirlwind. \ 

20 Their roar is like that of the lioness ; 

They roar like the young lions; 

They both growl and seize the prey ; 

They bear it safely away, and there is none to rescue. 

30 And they shall roar at them in that day, like the roaring of the sea; 
So that if one look to the land, behold there is afflictive darkness, 
And the light is darkened by its clouds. 


“ They rise with the hoofs of their forefeet, 
So that as often as they strike against the 
rocks, 

They impress upon them the breast of the 
falcon ; 

Though they go barefoot," 

The rapidity with which the As¬ 
syrians advanced is beautifully ex¬ 
pressed, by comparing the revolution 
of the wheels of their war-chariots to 
that of the sudden whirlwind, which 
siezes upon all within its reach, and, 
rolling it up with indescribable velocity, 
bears it into the air. 

29. Here the enemy is described un¬ 
der the metaphor of a lioness, accom¬ 
panied by her young ones, first roaring 
on reaching the prey, then seizing it, 
and carrying it safely away to her den. 
3KC is properly used of the full-grown, 
and cn: of the young lion—the one sig¬ 
nifying to roar , and the other, to growl; 
though they are sometimes interchanged. 

30. To enhance the terrors of the de¬ 
scription given of the attack of the in¬ 
vader, a sea-storm on the west coast of 
Palestine is introduced. The transition 
from the roaring or growling of the 
lions, to that of the sea, was quite 
natural. Comp. Jer. 1. 42. Nor were 
the phenomena on such occasions con¬ 


fined to the Mediterranean : the storm, 
sweeping over the land, the entire hori¬ 
zon would be involved in the densest 
gloom. A striking picture of the poli¬ 
tical horizon of the Jews, on the Assy¬ 
rian invasion.—Considerable diversity 
has obtained in the interpretation of the 
latter half of this verse. There is no 
sufficient reason to suppose, with Lowth, 
a corruption of the text: the different 
rendering in the LXX., and the Coptic 
made from it, being in all probability an 
emendation, which owed its origin to an 
attempt to produce complete uniformity 
between this, and the parallel passage, 
chap. viii. 22. "rim to, Gesenius renders 
now terror , now light , but quite at vari¬ 
ance with the spirit of the text, which 
requires a state of profound darkness, 
without any relieving glimpses of light. 
The preferable construction is that, 
which, setting aside the authority of the 
accents, connects TO with immedi¬ 
ately preceding, and then makes *riH the 
nominative to the verb ^n, which fol¬ 
lows it. is T? n » will thus be afflictive 
darkness .—By "riN, light, is meant the 
sun, as the source of light. Comp. Job 
xxxi. 26; Hab. iii. 4. The n in n'B’TO, 
refers to — the clouds here mentioned 
being those by which the land was 
covered during the storm. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Interpreters have been much divided respecting the occasion of this vision: some 
referring it to what they consider to have been the solemn inauguration of Isaiah to 
his prophetical office \ while others are of opinion, that it waB vouchsafed to him 
when about to receive a new and special commission. In support of the former 
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hypothesis, which seems best sustained, it is alleged, that the specification of the 
date, “ in the year in which King Uzziah died,” which must mean before , and 
not after that event, exactly coincides with the date, chap. i. 1 ; that all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the vision were specially adapted to impress the inind of the 
prophet with feelings suitable to be cherished when entering on the functions of 
his office; that if he had been previously invested with it, tlftre does not appear 
to have been any thing so peculiar in a new commission as to require such extra¬ 
ordinary interposition; that commissions of a similarly express nature were 
given to the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, at the commencement of their 
prophetical career; and, especially, that the latter of these two prophets was 
likewise favoured with a sublime and august vision on the important occasion. 
The circumstance of the account of Isaiah’s vision not standing at the beginning 
of the book, is of no consequence ; it being admitted, that many portions of the 
prophetical books are not placed in the exact order of time. 

This chapter contains the description of a sublime vision, with which the prophet 
was favoured, 1—4 ; the effect which it produced upon him, 5 ; the supernatural 
relief afforded to his mind, 6, 7 ; his commission to announce the obstinacy of 
the Jews, notwithstanding their continued enjoyment of the means of instruction, 
8—10; their dispersion in consequence of such conduct, 11, 12; and the mer¬ 
ciful reservation of a remnant to serve as the stock of a new race, whose history 
would furnish fresh displays of the Divine glory, 13. 


1 In the year in which Uzziah the king died, I saw Jehovah, sitting 
upon a high and elevated throne, and his train filled the temple. 


1. irrw—nio n:\pa. In the year of the 
death, &c. Comp. chap. xiv. 28, where 
the same phraseology occurs. That in 
both cases reference is made to what 
transpired previous to the death of the 
king, is obvious—since it would other¬ 
wise have been said, that it happened in 
the first year of his successor. We are 
not informed during how many months 
of the concluding year of Uzziah’s reign 
Isaiah prophesied. It is quite sufficient 
to justify the statement, chap. i. 1, if he 
commenced the functions of his office 
before the decease of that monarch. In 
order, indeed, to afford a wider scope for 
his labours, several interpreters, both 
Jewish and Christian, have supposed, 
that the death here spoken of was not 
the natural , but the civil death of 
Uzziah, when he was smitten with the 
leprosy, and laid aside from public duty ; 
but such an idea would probably never 
have been started, but for a mistaken 
rendering of the verb in the fifth 

verse. Instead of translating it, I am, 
undone, or I perish, they give it, I ivas 


reduced to silence, and imagine the 
meaning to be, that Isaiah had been 
compelled to suspend his prophecy dur¬ 
ing the whole period of the king’s seclu¬ 
sion. Some have even maintained that 
his silence was a punishment inflicted on 
him for not reproving Uzziah : but who 
does not perceive that all this is mere 
fancy, and totally unworthy of scriptural 

interpretation?-The i in has 

more of a temporal than a conjunctive 
power. It is equivalent to ih, then it 

was that, &c.-nsn is to be taken in 

the prophetic acceptation, denoting a 
supernatural perception of the’objects 
specified. The things constituting the 
symbols of the vision, the prophet did 
not behold with his bodily eyes. He 
was in a state of ecstatic inspiration, and 
had the things signified by such symbols 
vividly impressed upon his mind. See 
my Lectures on “Divine Inspiration,” 

pp. 157—165.-'3TH. There can be 

little doubt that this Divine name has 
been substituted in the present verse, 
and in verses 8th and 11 th, for nirr. The 
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2 Seraphs stood beside him : each had six wings ; with two lie covered 
his face, with two he covered his feet, and with two lie did fly. 


latter name is fonnd here in ninety-four of 
Kennicott and De Rossi’s MSS., and has 
originally stood in nine more ; it is found 
in eighty, and has originally stood in ten 
more, ver. 8th; and it is in nearly as 
many in the third instance. It is besides 
found in some of the early printed edi¬ 
tions. The rendering of the Targum is 
”1 KJJP *T, the glory of the Lord; of 
which the Evangelist John clearly avails 
himself, when, speaking of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he says, “These things 
said Esaias, when he saw rgv 8o£av 
avro\, his glory, and spake of him,” 
chap, xii.41. The person who appeared 
to the prophet was the Divine Logos, 
the Brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
the Express Image of his Person, Heb. 

i. 2.-Ntr:') cn may be referred to 

as their antecedent, and they are thus 
used chap. lvii. 15 : but the more na¬ 
tural mode of construction in this place 
requires us to connect them with N~3, 
the immediate antecedent, Thus the 
Targ., LXX., Symm., Coverdale, and 
most moderns.—As is used poeti¬ 

cally for heaven, Ps. xi. 4; xviii. 7, 
Michaelis and others have supposed, that 
the scene of the prophet’s vision was the 
celestial world. It seems more appro¬ 
priate, however, to take it in its ordinary 
acceptation, as designating the temple of 
Jerusalem, especially since express men¬ 
tion is made of the altar , naran, ver. 
as something familiarly known. The - 
term properly signifies a capacious and 
magnificent building , and is used of the 
royal palace at Babylon, chap, xxxix. 7; 

Dan. i. 4; Arab. , from (JA&. 

to be great , immense in size; Ethiop. 

O V 

UWA; Syr. It commonly 

denotes the temple at Jerusalem in ge¬ 
neral ; but sometimes it is employed to 
designate the body or large middle part 
of the building, usually called the Holy 
place, in contradistinction from the 
oracle, or Holy of Holies, and oTw, the 
vestibule or porch erected at the en¬ 
trance ; the space between which it 
occupied, and contained the golden can¬ 
dlestick, the altar of incense, and the 


table of shew-bread. Between it and 
the Holy of Holies, was a double veil, 
which was never drawn aside except once 
a year, to admit the high priest, who 
alone enjoyed the privilege of appearing 
before the mercy-seat. — Though we 
never find ned, throne , employed to de¬ 
signate the mercy-seat, yet it may be 
regarded as applied to it in this place, 
inasmuch as the phrase cron avp\ dwell¬ 
ing or sitting enthroned between the che¬ 
rubim, 1 Sam. iv. 4, is descriptive of the 
visible glory of Jehovah, as displayed 
from it, above the ark of the covenant, 
which the two cherubim overshadowed 
with their wings, Exod. xxv. 20—22.— 
While God vouchsafed to this spot the 
peculiar symbol of his presence, his 
glory filled the great body of the temple, 
1 Kings viii. 11. This glory Isaiah calls 
v^tb, his train, or the long flowing skirts 
of his royal robe, in allusion to the 
ample robes of slate in which Oriental 
inoiiarchs appeared on great occasions. 

2. D’EHip. The scenery of the vision 
being taken from the temple, it is mani¬ 
fest, the Seraphs, or living beings here 
described, can be no other than the anti¬ 
types of the golden cro, cherubs , which 
were stationed, one on either end of the 
mercy-seat, covering it with their wings. 
They correspond to the four living crea¬ 
tures in the vision of Ezekiel, between 
which and that of Isaiah, are several 
striking points of coincidence: only 
the former is fuller, and contains many 
more particulars. A somewhat similar 
vision was accorded to the apostle John, 
Rev. iv.; but the four £<Ga, or living 
creatures, there described, are an appro¬ 
priation of the symbols spoken of by 
Ezekiel, to the Christian ministry, agree* 
ably to the special scope of the Apoca¬ 
lypse. There is, therefore, no necessity, 
with Michaelis, Gesenius, and others, to 


derive *yvcp from the Arab 


noble, whence 


tjr » 



to be 


a noble or 


prince ; plur. , those who have 

descended from Mohammed; and so to 
interpret the term as designating the 
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3 And the one called to the other, and said: 

Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts; 
The whole earth is full of his glory. 


celestial nobility, or the angels viewed as 
princes of state, attendant upon Jehovah. 
As the symbolical figures in the Holy 
of Holies were called D'!n3, cherubim , 
from their proximity to the divine ritE- 
sence —from which the name is 
derived, being, as Hyde supposed, and 
as Gesenius now thinks not impro¬ 
bable, equivalent to aTJ?, to approach , 
draw near —so Isaiah appropriates to the 
beings whom they represented, the name 
of D'DTip, Seraphim, to denote their 
burning, or dazzling appearance. This 
idea was naturally suggested by the 
splendid effulgence of the golden che¬ 
rubs, when they reflected the glory of 
the Lord. We are told, indeed, by 
Gesenius, that signifies to burn, 
burn up, and not to shine , which holds 
true of the English verb to burn, as well 
as of the Hebrew, if respect be simply 
had to the primary signification ; but it 
was just as natural for the Hebrews to 
apply the word in a secondary or trans¬ 
lated sense, as it is for us to express by 
our word the excessive brightness pro¬ 
ceeding from any luminous object. Thus, 
also, in Scripture gems are called '33M, 
stones of fire, from their glittering ap¬ 
pearance. What confirms this derivation 
of the term, is the description of the 
living creatures in the vision of Ezekiel: 
“ their appearance was like burning coals 
of fire, and like the appearance of 
lamps —and the fire was bright , and out 
of the fire went forth lightning chap. i. 
13. The interpretation, therefore, of 
Kimchi : vtn 'Sn'jd, and Abulvvalid: 

hfi iG iU, angels of fire, or fiery 

angels, is not so far from the mark. To 
maintain, as Gesenius attempts to do, 
that the cherubim presented any thing 
of the appearance of serpents, and that 
an analogy is to be traced between them 
and the sacred serpents in the temple of 
Jupiter, at Thebes, is perfectly to degrade 
the subject. 

If the above interpretation be correct, 
it will be seen, that there is no founda¬ 
tion in Scripture for the opinion that 
Cherubim and Seraphim are distinct 


orders of angels. The two names arc 
merely distinctive of two attributes 
attaching to the same order of beings— 
their nearness to Jehovah, and the 
glorious effulgence of their celestial 
nature. Comp. Dan. vii. 10; Matt, xviii. 
10 ; Luke x. 20. 

The Seraphim are represented as stand¬ 
ing, to intimate their readiness to execute 
the Divine behests. That toon is to be 
rendered beside, and not above, or before , 
comp. 1 Kings xxii. 19, where is ex¬ 
plained by its being added, at his right 
hand and at his left. The two passages 
are parallel, both in scene and phrase- 
ology.—Though D’K? is pointed as a 
dual, it is not meant that each sera ph 
had six pair of wings. In Hebrew 
things that naturally exist in pairs are 
expressed in the dual even when more 
than two are intended. See Zeeh. iii. 9. 
The repetition of the number of wings 
indicates distribution. To express the 
deep sense which the Seraphim cherished 
of their unworthiness to behold the Di¬ 
vine Majesty, they covered their faces, 
comp. Exod. iii. 6; and to mark their 
reverential respect, they also covered their 
feet, or the whole of the lower part of 
the body—a practice which obtains in 
the East, when persons approach the 
presence of a monarch : the attribution 
to them of wings, and flying, teaches 
the velocity with which they execute 
their commissions; and to intimate that 
what is here ascribed to them is habitual 
and constant, the verbs are put in the 
future tense. See Gesen. Lchrgcb.p. 774. 

3. That these words were 

sung responsively by the Seraphim is un¬ 
deniable : whether one choir took up the 
first, another the second, and both joined 
in the third vnii?, as Rosemnuller sup¬ 
poses, cannot be determined. The triple 
use of the term has been considered as 
intended to intimate a Trinity in the 
Godhead. Thus Rabbi Joseph, in tod 
ityin, fob 34. a. 1. 24. Primam sanctita- 
tem respiacere e decern sephiris Coronam 
Supremum ; alteram Sapienliam ; et ter- , 
tiam Intelligentiam. It was also appealed 
to by the Fathers in proof of the 
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4 And the foundations of the thresholds shook by reason of the voice 

5 of him who called, and the house was filled with smoke. Then N I 
said : Alas for me ! surely I am undone ; for I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell among a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes 


Scripture doctrine of the Trinity; and 
there are many who still view it in this 
light: but the trinary repetition of words 
in other passages, simply to express in - 
tensity , or superlativeness of degree, satis¬ 
factorily shews, that, according to the 
vsus loquendi , this is the meaning in the 
present instance. See Jer. vii.4; xxii.29; 
Ezek. xxi. 27 or 32. Musculus observes 
here : “ Ha?c est doxologia angelica pau- 
cissimis verbis absoluta. Ardens est 
animus Deum verb laudantium, non mul- 
tiloquus, multo minus battologus. Nec 
Deus ipse multiloquio, sed ardore fidei 
ac spiritus delectatur.” This angelic 
hymn is repeated, with certain variations, 
by the four living creatures, Rev. iv. 8. 
See Suicer. Tlies. in voc. Tplaay. The 
primary idea conveyed by the term 
is that of scpara(ion t especially from what 
is common or profane to a special and 
sacred purpose. Hence the notions of 
sanctity , moral purity , infinite excellence 
and perfection. It is in this last and 
most exalted acceptation that it is used 

by the Seraphim.-iTia?— n^P, lit. the 

fulness of the whole earth is his glory; 
but the meaning is, that the earth is en¬ 
tirely filled with it; there being no object 
within its compass which does not pro¬ 
claim the perfections of God. The words 
appear to bear upon the scene described 
ver. 1, in which the train of Jehovah is 
said to have filled the temple. Comp. 
Hab. iii. 3; and for the phrase Nto 
Hamas., as quoted by Schultens, 
ad Conses. Ilarir, vi. p. 181. 

Lc ^jcji\ '1* ir-lys- 


“ Fuit Chezaa plenitudo terra;, qua late 
patet.” 

4. niDN, bases, foundations. The moBt 
probable etymology of this word is that 

which refers it to the Arab. uuU, 
Principia , radices , the plur. of J, mater , 


radix, principium , Gol.; in architecture, 
the solid stones, stretching across the 
foot of a doorway, and supporting the 
C’ED, sills or thresholds , which were based 
upon them. The LXX.take both terms 
together, and render, to vtt tpOvpov ; the 
Vulg. superliminaria cardinum; Vilringa, 
superliminariapostium. The agreement 
in gender of the verb wr with E’spn, 
and not with nv>i, the nearer noun, to 
which it otherwise properly belongs, is 
owing to the prominence which is given 
to the former, by its having the article 
prefixed, and its denoting the special 
objects in which the effects of the earth¬ 
quake were visible.—npn, the same as 
WTn, vcr. 1. Both were used of the 
tabernacle before the temple was built. 
See Joshua vi. 24 ; 1 Sam. i. 7, 9; iii. 3. 
On the filling of the temple with smoke, 
comp. 1 Kings viii. 10, 11 ; Ezek. x. 4, 
with Rev. xv. 8. 

5. TTOX, the reading of the Textus 
Receptus, can only be derived from rrm, 
which, though in Kal it primarily signi¬ 
fies to be still, silent, reduce to silence , is 
only used in Niphal in the sense of being 
destroyed, or perishing. From the cir¬ 
cumstance, however, that sixty-two MSS. 
and originally six more, the Brixian 
Bible, the Proph. of Soncin. 1486, and 
seven other editions, omit the former of 
the two Yods , some refer it to cn or cp^, 
and render : I am struck dumb t or, I am 
silent. In support of this interpretation, 
they allege the rendering of the LXX. 
(in some copies,) Aquila, Theodotion, 
Symm., the Syr. and Vulg. and the au¬ 
thority of some of the rabbins. But it 
so happens, that cvi is not at all in use ; 
and that, in Niphal, op^ never signifies 
to be silent, but always, to be destroyed , 
cut off \ perish. Add to which, that Tim:, 
pointed tv?!?, is pronounced precisely as 
'iyp"i:, and is only one of the numerous 
instances of the scriptio defectiva , The 

f irophet, appalled by the display which 
ic Baw of the Divine glorv, the theme 
and loud peals of the seraphim, the con¬ 
cussions of the earthquake, and a sense 

H 
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G have seen the King, Jehovah of hosts. And one of the seraphs 
flew to me, with a burning coal in his hand, which he had taken 

7 with tongs from off the altar ; and he touched my mouth, and said : 
Behold, this hath touched thy lips : therefore thine iniquity is rc- 

8 moved, and thy sin is forgiven. And I heard the voice of Jehovah, 


of Ins own sinfulness, and that of his 
nation, apprehended instant destruction. 
This was quite in accordance with the 
feelings of the ancient Hebrews, who 
were taught to expect immediate death, 
as the result of a vision of Jehovah. See 
Gen. xxxii. 30 ; Judges vi. 22, 23, 24 ; 
xiii. 22 ; and comp. Exod. xxxiii. 20, 
the difference between which and chap, 
xxiv. 10, 11, is not such as to warrant 
the conclusion of Gesenius, that the two 
chapters were written by different authors. 
In the one case, a perception of the Di¬ 
vine Essence is meant, which is expressly 
declared to he incompatible with the laws 
of mortal existence ; in the other, such a 
view of the external effulgence which 
accompanied the Divine manifestations, 
as was enjoyed by Moses, the patriarchs, 
and prophets of old, and by John under 
the new dispensation. The specification 
of the lips as the seat of impurity, appears 
to have arisen from the impression pro¬ 
duced uponChe mind of Isaiah by the 
celestial anthem, which he had just 
heard, and in which he felt he was 
totally unworthy to join ; though the 
seraph who addresses him, vcr. 7, would 
rather seem to adapt the phrase to the 
unfitness of the prophet to be engaged 
as a divine messenger, till he had ex¬ 
perienced the purifying influence there 
described. 


6. ncy“) is properly a coal , or burning 

* * 9 

stone, a , such as the Arabs use at 


ibis day for the purpose of baking their 
bread, or roasting, to which use refer¬ 
ence is made in the phrase, D'Din n3J?, a 
cake baked on glowing stones. 1 Kings 
xix. 6. Vulg. calculus; but the LXX. 
Aquila, Symm. and Theod. av8pa£ y coal. 
From what follows, we learn, that such 


stones were laid upon the altar in order 
to burn the sacrifices. Before supply 

7. The use of fire as the most power¬ 
ful of all purifying agents, is adopted in 


Scripture as a symbol of the more im¬ 
portant process of moral purification. 
Mai. iii. 2, 3 ; Matt. iii. 11. The i in 
"9} at once connects the words, and 
marks the instantaneousness of the effect 
produced by the application of the sym¬ 
bol to the mouth of the prophet. is 2, 

Arab.^fli*, expiavit crimen , signifies not 

only to expiate or atone for sin , by cover¬ 
ing it with the matter of the atonement 
from the view of Him whose prerogative 
it is to punish it, but also, to grant 
pardon for the sake of, and as the result 
of such atonement. 

8. ^. The ancient versions of this 
word, with the exception of the Vulg., 
evince that their translators were per¬ 
plexed by it. The Syriac omits it alto¬ 
gether; the LXX. has vpbs top Xaov 
tovtop; and the Targ. to teach; 

though no Heb. MS. exhibits any various 
reading. The remark of Gesenius, that 
Jerome is quite consistent in interpreting 
this plural form, as he does Gen. i. 26, 
xi. 7, of the Trinity, rather redounds to 
the honour, than reflects discredit on 
that father. In no other way has it 
ever been consistently interpreted. The 
hypo tiles is of a plural of majesty or ex¬ 
cellence has never been satisfactorily 
established. It is neither in accordance 
with Scripture, nor with general oriental 
usage. No passage can be adduced from 
the Hebrew Scriptures, from which it 
can be proved that it was the practice 
of kings to speak of themselves indi¬ 
vidually in the plural number. See 
Ewald’s Heb. Gram. English Transl. 
p. 231, where that profound scholar 
gives it as his deliberate opinion, that 
it is a great error to suppose that the 
Heb. language, as we find it, has any 
feeling for a so-called plur. majes/a/icus . 
The idea of a consultation with other 
beings, Gen. i. 26, iii. 22, xi. 7, and 
in this verse, which Kimchi, Le Clerc, 
and others, advance in explanation, i9 
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saving: Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ? And I said : 
9 Here am I; send me. And he said : Go, and say to this people : 
Go on hearing, but understand not; 

Go on seeing, but perceive not. 

10 Make the heart of this people fat; 

Make heavy their ears, and close up their eyes ; 

Lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 

' And perceive with their heart, and turn, and be healed. 


rejected by Gesenius, Lehrgeb. p. 800, 
and both theories are decidedly repudi¬ 
ated by Hitzig, who, unwilling, however, 
to admit the doctrine of the Trinity, 
asserts, without any attempt at proof, 
that it is a mode of speech borrowed 
from common life. For an able discus¬ 
sion of the whole subject of plural attri¬ 
butions to the Deity, I refer the reader 
to the Rev. Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Script. 
Testimony to the Messiah, vol. i. pp. 
464—495. Third Edit. 

9. ri-'f &c. The construction 
of a finite verb with its infinitive follow¬ 
ing, denotes continuity of action. The 
LXX. resolve the imperatives into 
futures, and their version is adopted 
Matt. xiii. 14, 15; Acts xxviii. 27. The 
use of ?«, however, and not shows 
that the following verbs, and Wjn, 
are not simply future, but are subject to 
the influence of the imperative mood of 
those which precede ; yet so that the 
commands involve no external objective 
necessity. The language is not strictly 
and properly jussive, but proverbial in 
its character, and savours strongly of 
sacred irony, of which we have a decided 
instance, Matt, xxiii. 32. See also chap, 
xxix. 9. Similar proverbial forms, and 
some of them almost identical, are ad¬ 
duced in abundance by Wetstein ad 
Matt. xiii. 13. wn, here, and Gen. 
xxvi. 28, for ri*n, which is found in 
thirteen MSS. 

10. Tl ie Imperatives, ptrr, ipn, 

are declaratory in their import, agreeably 
to the language of the Hebrew prophets, 
in which a person is often said to do or 
effect what he merely announces would 
take place. Comp. Gen. xxvii. 28 ; 
Jer. i. 10 ; Ezek. xliii. 3 ; Hos. vi. 5. 
The passage, in effect, contains nothing 
more than a prediction of the obduracy 


of the Jews, and the consequences by 
which it would be followed: only it i9 
expressed in a form which indicates 
strong feeling on the part of the speaker, 
and a persuasion that such would infalli¬ 
bly be their condition. This mode of 
speech is not uncommon even in modern 
languages, when a person in a state of 
excitement, wishing to intimate his con¬ 
viction of the certainty of any action of 
which he disapproves, gives a peremptory 
order that it should be performed. There 
can be no doubt that the words were de¬ 
signed to apply to the Jews in the days 
of the prophet; yet the description being 
equally appropriate in its application to 
their character, as a people, from that 
time forward, we find the prophecy 
quoted or referred to five times by our 
Lord, and by Paul, as receiving its ac¬ 
complishment in their days. Comp. 
Matt. xiii. 14, 15 ; Mark iv. 12 ; Luke 
viii. 10; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 25 — 
27.— to make fat ; so to surround 
with fat, as to render insensible to exter¬ 
nal influence : metaphor, to make stupid, 
unfeeling , and stubborn. See for the use 
of the verb in Kal. Deut. xxxii. 15 ; Jer. 
v. 28.—likewise metaphor, applied, 
denotes heaviness or dulness of perception, 
a want of susceptibility and attention to 
instruction.—yen, to smear over with 
viscous matter, close up ; Root, 

Arain. Wtp, to smear, blind; LXX. 
tuappvcrav ; Vulg. Claude —indicates the 
most obstinate determination to shut out 
the light of truth from the mind.—Before 
3?!?, subaud. ?, which is supplied in up¬ 
wards of twenty MSS. and two of the 
earliest printed editions. Its being ex¬ 
pressed, however, in the LXX., Syr., 
Chald. and Vulg., is no proof of its 
having been in the text from which they 
were made, as the translators might, in 
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11 Then I said, How long, O Jehovah ? And he said, 
Till the cities be made desolate, without an inhabitant, 
And the houses without a man, 

And the land become utterly desolate, 

12 And Jehovah have removed men afar off, 

And the forsaking be great in the midst of the land. 

13 And though there should still be in it a tenth part, 
Even it shall again be burnt up ; 

Yet, like the terebinth and the oak, 


common with others, have found it 
necessary to supply it in their versions. 
In like manner, is understood after 
20.—V; NEn} is to be taken impersonally : 
and there should he healing to them. 
The healing referred to is the entire 
moral recovery winch sinners experience 
on their conversion to God ; and, as 
pardon is essential to such recovery, 
healing and forgiveness of sins came to 
be regarded by the Hebrews as synony¬ 
mous. Hence, after the Targum, pirnp'';, 
the words are thus paraphrased, Mark 
iv. 12, <a\ avroiy ra apapT^para, 

though in the parallel passages, laaoipai 
of the LXX. is retained. 

11. dn now T£. This accumulation is 

* » 

designed to give intensity to the state¬ 
ment, and thereby to intimate, in such 
connexion, the great length of time 
during which the obstinacy of the Jews 
should be evinced, Comp, Gen. xxviii. 
15; Numb, xxxii. 17.—lit. 
he laid ivaste , a desolation , for “ be 
utterly wasted," 

12. The Babylonish captivity is evi¬ 
dently predicted in this verse.—naurrr, 
that which is forsaken ; i. e. the portion 
of the land, with whatever pertained to 
it, which the inhabitants were compelled 
to leave on their transportation. That 
the LXX. and Vulg. which have been 
followed by Lowth, have quite mistaken 
the meaning of the term, will be seen on 
comparing chap. xvii. 2 ; Jer. iv. 29; 
Zeph. ii. 4; where it is employed pre¬ 
cisely as it is in this place. 

13. nnvn rntfi—in such connexion, 
is used adverbially , to indicate a repeti¬ 
tion of the action expressed by the fol¬ 
lowing verb. Thus the LXX. koI tt d\tv 
t crrai ut npovopyv : and Symm. #cat 


TTaXiv eerrat eis Karafiooiajo'iv. — nnYJ, 
lit. to he for burning , shall be burnt, or 
laid waste by burning. See, for the 
phrase, Numb. xxiv. 22; Is. xliv. 15.— 
roVtf, a felling or throwing down , from 
to cast , cast down , overthrow . nwo 
and nmxp, from 2?:, to set f place, plant, 
remain stationary in a place : hence the 
signification of stock or trunk attaching 
to the noun, from its continuing in the 
ground. The fem.*pron. affix in nra^p, 
refers to nyyta?, the tenth part; and 
(for which upwards of a hundred MSS. 
read, or have read, na,) belongs to 
]i^n. The meaning of the whole verse 
seems to be this: So severe shall be the 
punishment inflicted upon the nation, 
that should only a small part recover 
itself, that part shall likewise in its turn 
be punished. Nevertheless, it shall not 
be entirelv annihilated ; but like the 
trunk of the most durable of trees, which 
sends forth a fresh shoot, it shall produce 
a holy race to adorn the church of God. 
On account of their obstinacy, the Jews 
were first carried away to Babylon ; after 
the short respite which followed the re¬ 
storation, during which they might be 
said never to have regained more than a 
tenth part of their former strength and 
influence, they were finally and com¬ 
pletely overthrown by the Romans ; but, 
though nearly eighteen centuries have 
elapsed since that event, they still radi¬ 
cally exist, and we anticipate the period, 
when, as a people, their motto shall be, 
“ Holiness unto the Lord/ 1 The best 
commentary upon the latter half of this 
verse is furnished by Paul, Rom. xi. in 
which he treats of the fall and present 
rejection of the JewB, and their future 
restoration. The metaphor of the root 
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Of which, when felled, there is a stock. 

The stock thereof shall be a holy seed. 

and its branches somewhat differs from wav, by a recognition of the blindness 
that here employed; but the subject is and obstinacy of the Jewish people, 
the same, and is introduced in a similar verses 7—10. 


i 



CHAPTER VII. 


The grand section of the Prophet’s writings which commences with this chapter, 
extends to the fourth verse of Chapter X. The leading subjects are the invasion 
of Judah by the Syro-Israelitish army, and by that of Sennacherib ; but repeated 
occasion is taken, from the disastrous aspect of the times, to announce the cer¬ 
tainty of the Messiah’s advent, and the happiness to be enjoyed under his reign. 
Several difficulties occur in this portion of the book; but some of them have 
been unnecessarily magnified, in consequence of the prejudices under the 
influence of which many have laboured who have attempted its interpretation. 
The historical circumstances are specially narrated, 2 Kings xvi. 5—18, and 
2 Chron. xxviii. 

The seventh chapter begins with a brief statement of the circumstances which led 
to the delivery of the prophecies which it contains, 1,2; it then gives an account 
of the message with which Isaiah was sent to Ahaz, whose mind and that of his 
courtiers had been struck with a panic by the threatened invasion, 3—9; \vq 
have next, his second message to the unbelieving monarch, requiring him to ask 
for a miracle from Jehovah, in attestation of his prophetic commission, 10—12 ; 
the celebrated announcement of the miraculous conception of the Messiah, with 
a view to support the faith of the pious, whose fears respecting the total extinction 
of the house of David had been excited, 13—16 ; and a prediction of the calami¬ 
ties to which the Jewish people should be subjected by the very power to which 
Ahaz looked for succour, 17—25. 


l Axd it came to pass in the days of Ahaz, the son of Jotham, the 
son of Uzziali, king of Judah, that Rezin the king of Syria, with 
Pekah the son of Remaliah, king of Israel, came up to Jerusalem 


1. An attempt was made on the part 
of the kings of Syria and Samaria to 
invade Judah towards the close of the 
reign of Jotham, 2 Kings xv. 37, but it 
was only a prelude to the actual invasion 
of the land by the joint forces of these 
kings at the commencement of that of 
Ahaz, b. c. 743.—rfr?. This verb, like 


the corresponding verbs in most lan¬ 
guages, is used of an approach towards 
a metropolis or chief city, altogether ir¬ 
respective of the elevation of its position, 
or of its direction, in a geographical 
point of view. None of the instances 
adduced by Rosenmiiller, Bib. Geog. 
vol. i. p. 8, in support of the latter idea, 
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2 to fight against it, but lie was not able to take it. And it was told 
to the house of David, saying, Syria lcadeth forward with Ephraim ; 
and his heart and the heart of his people shook, as the trees of the 

3 forest shake before the wind. And Jehovah said to Isaiah : Go out 


now to meet Ahaz, thou, and 
the aqueduct of the upper pool 

can be sustained, since they all refer to 
local elevation, or the contrary. The 
military acceptation, which, after Vi- 
tringa, the same author assigns to the 
term in his Scholia on this verse, is 
equally untenable. In application to 
Jerusalem, as the central point of the 
Theocracy, it is peculiarly appropriate.— 
E™, Aramcea —not Syria in the largest 
extent of its signification, comprehend¬ 
ing the vast tract of country between 
Phcnicia, Palestine, Arabia, the Tigris, 
and Mount Taurus ; but one of the 
minor divisions, called ptoai erw, Syria 
of Damascus , 2 Sam. viii. 6, comp. 
Amos i. 5, from Damascus being the 
capital. Its limits varied according to 
the power of the princes who reigned 
over it. It was subdued by David, 

1 Chron. xviii. 6, but afterwards regained 
its freedom, and proved a source of re¬ 
peated annoyance to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Israel. Though liezin, its 
king, failed in his attempt upon Jerusa¬ 
lem, he succeeded in taking Elath, the 
important sea-port on the eastern arm of 
the Arabian gulf, which it does not 
appear the Jews ever recovered, rronto)]?, 
lit. to the war, the substantive instead of 
the Infinitive entoft, as in Deut. x. 12; 
Jud. xvi. 23. In reference to a city, 
ento followed by to or ? signifies to be¬ 
siege ; but here it expresses the super- 
added idea of, besieging so as to take .— 
to’, for which we have ^to’ in the plural, 

2 Kings xvi. 5, may either be taken dis¬ 
tributive^, or which is preferable, it may 
refer to Rezin, the head of the hostile 
expedition, and so agree with nto in the 
singular. In the last clause of the verse, 
the event is inserted by prolepsis. 

2. Tn n'3, “the house of David,” sig¬ 
nifies the royal family of which Ahaz 
was the representative, which sufficiently 
accounts for the i in and —nn3 

Here Aramcca is used for the Ara¬ 
maeans, or the Syrian army which was 
advancing towards Jerusalem. ig 


Sliear-jashub thy son, at the end of 
at the highway of the fuller’s field ; 

not the third person feminine of m3, to 
rest , but a different verb, signifying, to 
lead forth , or forward , conduct troops , 

&c.; Arab, [s^ , tetend'd, contend'd all- 

quem versus ; Eth. ve-v in longurn se 

produxit; in the fourth Conjug. A Vi: 

produxit , prolongavit , extend'd. The 
word is also used in a military sense, 
Ps. lx. 11, Di-tN -1? ’3H3 'D. “ Who will 
lead me to Edoin ?” It thus agrees in 
gender with D^, the masculine antece¬ 
dent ; and the necessity of forcing upon 
m3 the idea of encamping is superseded— 
an acceptation in which it never occurs. 
The accentuation of the Masorites is of 
no weight in such a case.—to has fre¬ 
quently the signification of with, in refer¬ 
ence to what follows another; as Exod. 
xxxv. 22, 0 'ir:nrto> owtaq ; Amos iii. 
15, y:i?n rvrto rpnn n\a; and with this 
very verb, Job xxxviii. 32, msrto \rn 
cn:n, or, const thou lead out Aisk with 
her sons ? lit. or, Aish with her sons, 
const thou lead them out ? but llie c ig 
pleonastic. Agreeably also to this in¬ 
terpretation, onspN corresponds to : 
both being used in a personal, not in a 
territorial sense. See Michaelis’s Supp. 
ad Lexx. Heb. p. 1625. The news of 
the combined armies approaching might 
well alarm the Jewish monarch. 

3. As no reason is assigned why Isaiah 
was to take his son with him, some in¬ 
terpreters have supposed, that it was in 
order that he might point to him when 
giving the assurance, verses 15 and 16; 
but that this position cannot be philo- 
logically sustained, will he shewn in 
the proper place.—The name m* 

Shear-jasii ud, a Remnant shall return , 
is symbolical. It occurs again chap. x. 
21, Tiaa tortw aj?£ isvJ tnd; A remnant 
shall return , a remnant of Jacob to the 
Mighty God; not, indeed, as a proper 
name, but as giving the import of the 
name, and shewing that the return 
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4 and say to him : Take heed, and be quiet; fear not, neither let 
thy heart be faint, on account of these two tails of smoking fire¬ 
brands, the burning anger of Rezin, and Syria, and the son of Rcma- 


spoken of was not a mere return from 
external captivity, but true conversion 
to God. Such was the significancy of 
the name which Isaiah had prophetically 
given to his son ; and as this could not 
but be known to Ahaz and the court, 
his accompanying his parent on this 
special occasion was highly calculated 
to excite attention, and inspire the con¬ 
fidence, that how much soever the Jews 
might be chastised by foreign enemies, 
in punishment of their sins, a portion of 
them should still turn to God and enjoy 
his favour.—The exact spot where the pro¬ 
phet was to meet Ahaz has been and still 
is much disputed, owing to the difficulty 
which is found in determining to which 

of the collections of water about Jerusa- 

»• ^ m m 

lem the Arab. JO, piscina, here 

specified, is to be referred. Rosenmiillcr 
and Olshausen concur in the opinion, 
that Gihon and Siloah , in connexion 
with which almost all the commentators 

5 1 ace the locality, were on the South¬ 
east side of the city ; but they are 
placed on the South-West, close to 
Mount Gihon, and at no great distance 
from the gate at which the road from 
Joppa terminates, by Jerome, liiland, 
Wells, Yitringa, Baschienne, Ritter, 
Hamelsfeld, Schroedcr (M!S.), Hende- 
tverk, Tholuck, Gesenius, Hengstenberg, 
and Weiland in his Ilibel Atlas. Light- 
Coot and Hitzig stand almost alone in 
supposing that the place spoken of lay 
on the North-East of Jerusalem. A 
careful collation of 2 Kings xviii. 17; 
2 Cliron. xxxii. 4. 30; Nch. ii. 13—15; 
iii. 13—■ 1G; decidedly favours the second 
opinion, and especially 2 Cliron. xxxii. 
30, where the meaning is not that Heze- 
kiah brought the waters of Gihon west¬ 
ward, hill that he prevented their flowing 
directly south from the fountain, by con¬ 
ducting them eastward, across the narrow 
intervening valley, to the west side of 
the city of David. The whole locality 
9eems accurately laid down by Wells in 
his plan fronting, p. 23, vol. ii. Edit. 
Oxford, 1809. Siloah, or Siloam, was the 
upper of two pools or reservoirs, rn-uin 


njvVrrr; it received its water from the 
adjacent fountain pma, Gihon, (so called 
from the sudden or violent bursting forth 
of the water.) and again sent it forth by 
the r£rn, aqueduct, which stretched across 
to Mount Zion. Between this and the 
field used for fulling or bleaching clothes, 
was the rrpp, a raised road , running in 
a southerly direction, towards the lower 
pool. It appears to have been at the 
point of convergence between these two 
raised works, close to the gate below the 
royal palace, that the meeting to^k place. 
The monarch had in all probability re¬ 
paired thither for the purpose of taking 
measures to prevent the water falling into 
the power of the invaders, whose dirst 
attack on the city would likely be made 
in that quarter. Such a step was actually 
taken by Hczekiah on the invasion of 
Sennacherib, 2 Cliron. xxxii. 4, 30. The 
present well of Siloam, on the S. E. of 
Mount Moriah, may have received its 
name from its water having been con¬ 
veyed thither by a subterranean aque¬ 
duct from the pool of the same name 
above described. 

4. T?*£n, properly, take heed to 

thyself so as to be quiet, or remain tran¬ 
quil ; suffer not thyself to be hurried 
away by unbelieving fear, to adopt any 
measures of safety that would imply 
want of confidence in God. The former 
of these verbs is often used in the Imper. 
of Niplial for the purpose of strengthen¬ 
ing the idea conveyed by that which 
follows it.—rVupi, tails, purposely chosen, 
instead of rna|?, ends, to express con¬ 
tempt; Rezin and Pekah resembled two 
pieces of wood, which the fire had con¬ 
sumed all but the extreme points, and 
even these had been so reduced by the 
burning element, that they could no 
longer feed it, but only feebly emitted 
smoke. What then had Ahaz to fear? 
They had kindled the war, (comp, the 

Arab. I ») but the eye of 


Omniscience beheld them reduced to the 
very last extremity by the Assyrian 
power.— etni, And Syria , at which some 
translators and critics have stumbled, is 
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5 liah. Because Syria hath purposed evil against thee, Ephraim, and 
the son of Rcmaliah, saying: 

6 Let us go up against .Tudah, and entirely subvert it; 

Let us break it completely up for ourselves, 

And establish a king in it—the son of Tabeal. 

7 Thus saith the Lord Jehovah : 

It shall not stand; neither shall it be. 

8 For the head of Syria shall be Damascus ; 

And the head of Damascus, Rezin ; 

And within sixty-five years, 

Ephraim .shall be broken, so as to be no more a people. 


9 The head also of Ephraim shall 

very appropriately added to the name of 
the king, for the sake of emphasis; just 
as bo tli nj7D, Pc leak , and Ephraim , 

are omitted in what follows, to express 
the idea of the weakness of the Israelites 
apart from their foreign ally, and the 
contempt in which their regicide king 
deserved to be held. In like manner, 
and for the same reason, the name of 
the projected king of Jerusalem is sup¬ 
pressed, ver. 6, and he is merely called 
the son of Tabeal: —a mode of speech 
not without example among the Arabs. 
Comp, also 1 Sam. xx. 27, 30, 31; xxii. 
9, 12; for other examples of a similar 
Hebrew usage. 

5. connect with ris at the 
beginning of ver. 7, and not with the 
preceding verse. Here the name of the 
Syrian king is omitted, and that of 
Ephraim is inserted; probably with a 
view to give prominence to the confede¬ 
rate armies. The son of Remaliah is 
again mentioned, to expose him to fur¬ 
ther contempt. 

6. The Suff. in refers to rnirn, 

the Subst. immediately preceding, and 
not, as Gesenius and Roscnmiiller would 
have it, to cSp*? understood. The Nun 
epenthetic is inserted in this and the fol¬ 
lowing verb, to express the completeness 
of the anticipated actions. Y'i?n, Root 

VP, Arab. ^jc\j , diruit, dissolvit tento¬ 
rium . This derivation, proposed by 
Michaelis, and approved by Schroeder, 
(YV) pp. rumpere , rumpendo dissolvere — 
translata est ad notanda regni et Reipub. 
destructionem, MS. in loc.) U preferable 


be Samaria; 

to that adopted by Gesenius: viz. to put 
in fear , which he violently explains of 
besieging! It has the support of the 

■% 

Syriac , let us root it up, sub¬ 

vert it; and agrees better with the paral¬ 
lel nzvpa:, which expresses the idea of 
cleaving , breaking through, up, &c. The 
objects at which the confederates aimed, 
were the entire destruction of the house 
of David, and the placing of a foreigner 
upon the throne.—apart from the 
pause, Tabeal , is a Syriac name, 

and corresponds to the Heb. Tobiah. 
In all probability, the person whom it 
designates belonged to Syria. The 
contemptuous suppression of the son's 
name is, of course, to be ascribed to 
the prophet, and not to the hostile 
kings. 

7, The declaration of Jehovah in this 

verse is sublimely peremptory—quite in 
the style of ™ vn Gen. i. 3. 

Comp. Ps. xxxiii. 9—11 ; Is. viii. 10; 
xiv. 24. 

8, 9, contain an assurance, that 
the two threatening powers should 
be confined within their own limits. 
Their residences should be, before sub¬ 
dued by Assyria, what they had been, 
the respective capitals of Syria and 
Ephraim only ; they should exert no 
influence over Judah. In addition to 
which, the prophet delivers a specific 
prediction respecting the destruction of 
Ephraim, and a warning against dis¬ 
belief of the Divine declaration. '3 at 
the beginning of ver. 8, is equivalent to 
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And the head of Samaria, Remaliah’s son. 

If ye believe not, surely ye shall not remain. 


but , but on the contrary. Comp. 
Ps. i. 2, and freq.—n:\p irom' 
crp cncN , And within sixty-jive years 
Ephraim shall be broken, so as not to be 
a people. This has generally been con¬ 
sidered a locus vexatissimus, both on 
account of the position of the words, and 
the chronological difficulty connected 
with the specified number of years. As 
the two verses consist of three dislichs, 
the first and last of which form a perfect 
parallel, the two middle lines have been 
regarded as disturbing the order, and 
are by some restored to what is thought 
to have been their original position at 
the conclusion; while by others they are 
entirely rejected as a gloss. Those who 
consider their occupying the place they 
now fill, to be the effect of inadvertent 
transposition on the part of some copiest, 
base their judgment on a principle of 
taste'; those who consider them to be 
spurious, are influenced partly by this 
principle, and partly by the pressure of 
a supposed difficulty in their interpreta¬ 
tion.' Others, who are disposed to re¬ 
ceive the distich either as it now stands, 
or as it may be transposed, are still dis¬ 
satisfied with the number of the years, 
and propose, some one alteration, and 
some another. To these various theo¬ 
ries, however, stands opposed the unani¬ 
mous testimony of all the MSS. versions, 
and other sources of evidence which 
prove the integrity of the text. As to 
the alleged perfection of parallelism, 
numerous instances occur, in which it is 
broken in upon by the insertion of some 
sentence or sentences, which had so 
taken possession of the writer, that he 
would sacrifice taste rather than sup¬ 
press them, or postpone their introduc¬ 
tion. The present case is precisely one 
of these. Isaiah had the utter extinction 
of the ten tribes, as a people inhabiting 
the Holy Land, so powerfully impressed 
upon his mind, that before proceeding 
to announce, that, in the mean time, they 
too should not make further encroach¬ 
ments upon the Jewish territory, he 
predicts their ultimate doom. The 
words are, therefore, quite in their 
place. 


With respect to the computation of 
the prophetic period here specified, the 
only one which is at all satisfactory is 
that of the more recent Jewish chrono- 
logers, approved in the main by 
Archbishop Usher, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Vignoles, Jubb, Lowth, Doderlein, 
Hengstenberg, and others, according to 
which, it extends from the second year 
of Aliaz, when the prediction was deli¬ 
vered, to the twenty-second year of the 
reign of Manasseh, which was exactly 
sixty-five years. In the last-mentioned 
year Esarhaddon completed the depopu¬ 
lation of Ephraim, by making room for 
the colonists whom he transplanted 
thither from various regions of the 
East; or, at all events, so intermingled 
the new inhabitants with them, that they 
had no longer any distinct existence in 
the land. See Ezra iv. 2; and comp. 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 11 ; and 2 Kings xvii. 
23, 24. They had ceased to exist poli¬ 
tically when Shalmaneser took Samaria, 
and carried away the flower of the na¬ 
tion ; but they now, in the fullest sense 
of the phrase, were cut off D£t>, i. e . 
cr niTfD, from being a people in the coun¬ 
try granted to their fathers. Another 
people henceforward occupied it: this 
took place d. c. 722. The objections of 
Gesenius, Hitzig, and others, are fully 
met by Hengstenberg in his Christologie, 
so that further notice of them is un¬ 
necessary. 

The prophet, observing indications of 
impatience and unbelief in the conduct 
of Ahaz and his attendants, adds the 
important warning, Nb"3 U’psri *ib dw, 
If ye will not believe , surely ye shall not 
be continued , i. e. in the regal station. 
The Jewish state shall be subverted, as 
was that of Israel, if its members perse¬ 
vere in unbelief. The use of thedilferent 
conjugations of the same verb forms a 
beautiful instance of antanaclasis com¬ 
bined with paronomasia; the latter of 
which has been successfully imitated by 
Theod. lav pq ntaT(v<rar(j otlS 5 pj) 
wia'TfvOeiqTe ; and in part by Luther, 
Gliiubet ihr nicht, so bleibet ihr nicht. 
The same variation in a positive pro¬ 
position occurs 2 Chron. xx. 20. 

I 
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10 And Jehovah spake again to Ahaz, saying : 

11 Ask for thyself a sign from Jehovah thy God, 

Ask it below, or in the height above. 

12 But Ahaz said : I will not ask, 

13 Neither will I put Jehovah to the proof. Then Isaiah said : 
Hear now, O house of David : 


10, 11. These, and the following verses 
to the end of the chapter, contain a 
separate and distinct prophecy, arising, 
indeed, out of the circumstances con¬ 
nected with the Syrian invasion, but re¬ 
lating to a different subject, viz. the 

S unishment to be inflicted upon the 
ewish state by the Assyrians. The 
important prophecy respecting the Mes¬ 
siah, ver. M, &c. is introduced as a sure 
basis upon which the hopes of the pious 
might still rest. It does not appear to 
have been delivered at the same juncture 
of time with the preceding prophecy. 
The words, “pi rnrr rather shew that 
an interval had elapsed, and that another 
or additional prophetic announcement is 
here made. n'lH, LXX. Syr. 


|Z|. Arab, , 


from rrn, in Hithp. to 


mark , mark out, determine , Numb, xxxiv. 
10: hence the noun came to signify that 
which serves as a token or 'proof of any 
thing, (argumentum, ratio rerum,) and 
especially a miracle , as the most con¬ 
vincing proof of the truth and certainty 
of the Divine declarations. It is also 
used, as will be shewn ver. 14, to denote 
some future miraculous event, the pre¬ 
diction of which is designed to produce 
a present effect on the minds of those to 
whom it is delivered.—Instead of rriNV}, 
Aq., Symm., and Theod. appear to have 
read ; rendering fiaOvvov eh aBrjv, 
“ Go deep into Hades” In this they 
have been followed by Jerome, Michaelis, 
Lowth, and some other moderns; but 
the idea of evoking the dead, or ob¬ 
taining a miracle from the abodes of the 
departed, is so repugnant to the whole 
tenor of Scripture, that we are com¬ 
pelled at once to reject this interpreta¬ 
tion. In fact, nothing more seems to be 
meant than what might take place mira¬ 
culously upon earth, as contrasted with 
a miraculous sign in the heavens; just 


as our Lord contrasts ra enlyeia with 
ra tnovpaina , John iii. 12; or ae the 
Jews demanded a aTjpeiov tie tov ovpa- 
vov, in contradistinction from the mi¬ 
racles which he was performing on the 
earth, Matt. xvi. 1. Thus Origen, in 
Matt, understands the words, eh fiaOos, 
f) eh v\jsos ; and explains, tcai d7rd yfjt 
#cai ano ovpaunv. Thus also Calvin, 

“ vel 6ursum, vel deorsum : permittet ei 
liberam electionem miraculi, ut vel /er- 
restre , vel celeste postulet," pp9 signifies 
not only to be deep , in reference to what 
is in the earth, water, &c., but also to be 
low or inferior , in reference to any tiling 
higher in position. Hence pp?, a valley, 
or low ground, contrasted with moun¬ 
tains, hills, &c. As to the form of the 
word, rriNtf is the Imperative with a pa- 
ragogic n, and is understood after nasi. 

12, 13. Ahaz hypocritically pretends 
that there is no necessity for any divine 
interference, and professes to regard as 
sin what God had graciously accorded 
to him; for which he is sharply reproved 
by the prophet.—D3p TSVpn, lit. is it little 
from , or in comparison of you ? i. e. do 
ye account it an act not sufficiently in¬ 
dicative of your depravity ? Though 
this reproof also affected the princes of 
the house of David, in virlue of their 
relation to the incredulous monarch, yet, 
as God had made a covenant of royalty 
with the head of that house, that it 
should not be cut off’, notwithstanding 
the wickedness of individual kings, but 
should continue till the appearance of the 
Rod from the stem of Jesse, he now, by 
his messenger, gives them, and such of 
tli* Jews as were expecting the fulfil¬ 
ment of the ancient prophecies, an 
explicit assurance, that, whatever judg¬ 
ments might be brought upon the nation.^ 
for its wickedness, (and such he was 
just about to denounce,) they should not 
interfere with the accomplishment of the 
promise, 1 Chron. xvii. 11. This assur- 
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Is it too small a matter for you to weary out men ? 
Ye must also forsooth weary out my God ! 

14 Nevertheless, the Lord himself will give you a sign : 


ance is contained in the following verse, 
in which the certainty of the birth of 
the promised Seed is set forth as the 
ground of continued confidence in God. 

14. This verse has long been a subject 
of dispute both between Jews and pro¬ 
fessedly Christian writers, and among 
the latter mutually. While the former 
reject its application to the Messiah 
altogether,—the earlier rabbins explain¬ 
ing it of the queen of Ahaz, and the 
birth of his son Hezekiah; and the 
later, as Kimclii and Abarbanel, of the 
prophet's own wife,—the great body of 
Christian interpreters have held it to be 
directly and exclusively a prophecy of 
our Saviour, and have considered them¬ 
selves fully borne out by the inspired 
authority of the Evangelist Matthew, 
chap. i. 22, 23. Others, however, have 
dissented from this construction of the 
passage, and have invented, or adopted 
various hypotheses in support of such 
dissent. Grotius, Faber, Isenbiehl, Hezel, 
Bui ten, Fritsche, Pluschke, Gesenius, 
and Hitzig, suppose either the then pre¬ 
sent, or a future wife of Isaiah to be 
meant by the ^72 referred to. Eich- 
horn, Paulus, Hensler, and Ammon, are 
of opinion, that the prophet had nothing 
more in view than an ideal virgin, and 
that both she and her son were merely 
imaginary personages, introduced for the 
purpose of prophetic illustration. Bauer, 
Cube, Steudel, and some others, think 
that the prophet pointed to a young 
woman in the presence of the king and 
his courtiers. A fourth class, among 
whom are Richard Simon, Le Clerc, 
Lowth, Koppe, Dathe, Williams, Von 
Meyer, Olshauscn, and Dr. J. Pyc Smith, 
adopt the hypothesis of a double sense: 
one, in which the words apply primarily 
either to some female living in the time 
of the prophet, and her giving birth to 
a son according to the ordinary laws of 
nature; or, as Dathe holds, to some 
virgin who at that time Bhould mira¬ 
culously conceive; and the other, in 
which they received a secondary and 
plenary fulfilment in the miraculous con¬ 
ception and birth of Christ. To attempt 


a refutation of each of these theories 
would require more space than can here 
be spared. And, indeed, it is rendered 
in a great measure superfluous, by the 
self-contradictory and mutually subver¬ 
sive bearings by which they are distin¬ 
guished ; while some of them are so 
manifestly formed for the nonce as to 
be totally unworthy of notice. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to^ the simple 
philology and exegesis of the passage. 

like the Arab. , possesses here 

a strongly exceptive force, and ex¬ 
presses the introduction of a proposi¬ 
tion the reverse of what might have 
been expected. NisvjiM, The Lord him¬ 
self, is emphatic. The sign was to be 
given immediately or miraculously, and 
not through human intervention. The 
verb jns being put in the strictly future 
tense, shews that the sign, or miracle, 
was not one given or wrought at the 
time, but belonged to some future pe¬ 
riod. To the application of the miracle 
to the birth of Christ, it has been ob¬ 
jected, that a future event, and especially 
one so very remote, could not possibly 
have affected the minds of those to whom 
the prophet addressed himself, and can¬ 
not, indeed, be said, with any propriety, 
to be a sign at all. To this it is only 
necessary to reply, that no intimation 
whatever is given either of remoteness 
or proximity in point of time. So far 
as the language is concerned, the pro¬ 
phecy might have received its fulfilment 
within a few years, or even months, a9 
well as at the distant period of seven 
centuries. Nothing can, therefore, be 
more unfair, than to allege as a difficulty 
what has no real existence. The uncer¬ 
tainty in regard to time was calculated 
to exert a salutary influence upon the 
minds of believers, by keeping up in them 
a constant expectation of the event, just as 
the uncertainty of the time of our Lord ’9 
second advent has always been found to 
operate favourably upon the minds of his 
people. As to that part of the objection 
which denies the relevancy of the term 
nw, sign, in application to some future 
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Behold, the virgin shall conceive and bear a son ; 


event, the simple preannouncement of 
winch was designed to induce to present 
action, it is satisfactorily met by the fact 
that the word is clearly thus applied 
Exod. iii. 12 , and Jer. xliv. 29, 30. In 
both these instances it is employed pre¬ 
cisely as in the present text, in reference 
to what was afterwards to take place. 
Comp, also 1 Sam. ii. 34. The accom¬ 
plishment, it is granted, was earlier; but 
this does not in the least affect the ques¬ 
tion, and ought not to be urged as an ob¬ 
jection. 'fill the events took place, they 
were as entirely foreign to the expe¬ 
rience of those to whom they were pre¬ 
dicted, as the birth of our Saviour was 
to O. T. believers.—rnn is frequently used 
by the prophets to excite attention to the 
subject which they are about to an¬ 
nounce. When followed by a Benon. 
participle, as it is in the present instance 
by rVTT, it indicates the futurity of the 
action specified,—The article in n u/iii 
is so far definite, that it marks out a 
particular person whom the prophet had 
in his mental view; but it cannot, with¬ 
out violence, be invested with any thing 
like a demonstrative power, so as to inti¬ 
mate, that, in using it, he pointed to a 
young female then present, as some have 
contended. That it should stand for the 
pron. affix ’, as ’no^?, which Gesenius 
thinks probable, is perfectly inadmis¬ 
sible : such a form, according to Hebrew 
usage, and, indeed, according tothez/;sz/$ 
loquendi in all languages, would signify 
my daughter , or my female servant , but 
not my wife , or my intended wife, which 
that author takes to be the meaning. 
Comp. 77 napOcvos avrov, 1 Cor. vii. 36. 
Precisely the same degree of definiteness 
attaches to rn* 7 v f She who is to bear, em¬ 
ployed by Micah, (chap. v. 2 ,) who was 
contemporary with Isaiah; on which 
Hitzig remarks, “Though Micah gives 
expression to obscure and mysterious 
matters, yet by 1 She that is to bear ’ he 
cau only mean the mother of Messiah, 
to whom the suffix in vm* refers." Com¬ 
ment. in loc. 

Respecting the etymology and signifi¬ 
cation of TO*!? considerable difference of 
opinion obtains. Gesenius and others 

have recourse to the Arab. ^ , cdeundi 
cupidus, libidinosus, eoque velut furibun- 


dus fuit; 


whence are derived 



adolescens , and > 



lescentula; and they endeavour to derive 
support to their opinion from the mas. 
cV? being used to signify a young man , 

1 Sam. xvii. 56, xx. 22 ; and from the 

" * V 

cognates j A Vi . \ V, which, in the 

Aramaic dialects, signify a young woman. 
It looks suspicious, however, to have re¬ 
course to other dialects in order to de¬ 
termine the primary signification of a 
word, while no reference whatever is 
made to an indigenous root in common 
use. Now it is beyond dispute, that 
C 7 ? occurs frequently in the acceptation 
to hide , be concealed , unrevealed , un¬ 
known ; and it was natural, from this 
common acceptation of the verb, to apply 
the nouns ebr, and tot?, to persons of 
youthful age, who were as yet unknown 
to the world, and especially who were 
destitute of the knowledge which springs 
from sexual intercourse. Thus Aq. ren¬ 
ders TO*??, Gen. xxiv. 43, by dnoicpvcfio v, 
the LXX., as in our present text, by 
napOevo?. In the former of the two 
passages above quoted from 1 Sam. it is 
undeniable that extreme youth is the idea 
attaching to the mas. noun; and on 
comparing Gen. xxiv. 43 ; Exod. ii. 8 ; 
Ps. Ixviii. 26; Prov. xxx. 19; Song i. 
2 , vi. 8 ; the only other instances in 
which the fern, noun occurs, that of a 
young unmarried female, and, by impli¬ 
cation, virgo Intacta , is the most natural 
and unforced. So evidently, indeed, does 
this signification attach to nioT?, Song 
vi. 8 , where those to whom the term is 
applied are distinguished both from the 
D^Te, concubines, with whom the king 
is supposed to have cohabited, and the 
rVqTo, his royal consorts , that it is sur¬ 
prising how any other meaning could 
ever have been palmed upon it. In his 
animadversions prefixed to the second 
vol. of Rosenmiiller’s Scholia in Comp, 
redacta, the learned Rabbi S. D. Luz- 
zatlo, is obliged to acknowledge respect¬ 
ing the two former words : “ Je ne sais 
pas quels caraelere9 distinguaient une 
to*t? d’une cependant ce texte de 

la Cantique suppose sans doute que ce 
fussent deux conditions differentcs.” In 
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And slmll call his name IMMANUEL. 


like manner, to:?, Prov. xxx. 19, mani¬ 
festly signifies one who is a virgin, either 
actually or by reputation, up to the time 
of her ceasing to be so by the successful 
attempt made to corrupt her; and so far 
is the term from being synonymous with 

in the following verse, as the 
Jews would have -it, that the latter is 
merelv added for the sake of furnishing 
a parallel instance of concealment on 
the part of a married female, correspond¬ 
ing to that employed in the former 
instance by the man, to prevent his ex¬ 
posure to the punishment annexed hi 
the law of Moses to the seduction of 
a virgin. Exod. xxii. 16: Deut. xxii. 
23, 24. I 

With respect to the text before 14 s, it 
must be considered strongly corrobora¬ 
tive of the view commonly taken of* the 
signification of the word, that it was 
rendered vapOcvos by the Greek trans¬ 
lator al a time when no polemical 
grounds existed to bias his mind ; and 
that it was not till after the time of our 
Lord, when Jews and Christians had 
engaged in controversy respecting the 
meaning of the O. T. prophecies, that 
this term was changed by Aq. and Symm. 
into veavis, a damsel. Add to which the 
testimony of Jerome, that in the Punic, 
which was a dialect of equal antiquity with 
the Hebrew, alma signified a virgin : a 
testimony which is entitled to all credit, 
not being in the slightest degree affected 
by the attempt of Gesenius to invalidate 
its authority. To the objection, that, if 
the prophet had intended to convey the 
idea of proper virginity, he would have 
employed the word nVin?, it is only ne¬ 
cessary to reply, that although this term 
appears in some instances to have been 
employed as a more definite synonyme, 
yet there are others in which its use is 
perfectly identical with that of rraV?, 
such, as Deut. xxxii. 25, nVtnrc? *nn 2 T: 3 ; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 17, rwis unsra. Comp, 
also Ps. cxlviii. 12 ; Jer. li. 22 ; in all 
which passages rfy na i 3 obviously dis¬ 
tinctive of aye, and not expressly of vir¬ 
ginity, though it may be implied. It 
is even used of a married female, Joel 
i. 8 , which is more than can be affirmed 
of In this instance the LXX. has 

vvpxfyr). 


The express design of the allegation 
of the prophecy by the inspired Evan¬ 
gelist, requires toS? to he taken in the 
sense of virgin ; for on the assumption 
that he merely accommodated the pas¬ 
sage, he could not have drawn a lamer 
or more absurd conclusion, than to have 
affirmed, that as Isaiah had declared 
that a young married female should bear 
a son after the usual period of gestation, 
so the Saviour of the world had been 
miraculously born of a virgin ! But that 
there is no accommodation, but a strict 
and proper application of the prophecy 
as receiving its real fulfilment in our 
Lord’s miraculous conception and birth, 
the peculiar force of the language suffi¬ 
ciently shows : TOYTO AE 'OAON 
•yeyovev, k.t. A. 

Finally, the very circumstances of the 
context in Isaiah render it impossible 
to put any other consistent construction 
upon the term, since it would be a fla¬ 
grant violation of hermeneutical pro¬ 
priety to maintain that rnw, a sign, is 
used ver. 14 in a sense different from 
that of miracle , to designate which it is 
employed ver. 11 . 

rnri is the fem. of the verb. adj. rnn, 
pregnant, though, as occurring in con¬ 
nexion with rnV» run, it has the force of 
a participle, and a future signification. 
It occurs in a similar connexion, Gen. 
xvi. 11 ; Judges xiii. 5 ; only rrfr is there 
pointed as if contracted for nt* rvf?\ 
Comp. crnnptio, Ezek. viii. 16.—nn^ri. 
Three of De Bossi’s MSS., and another 
originally, two or three of the earliest 
editions, the LXX., Aq., Symm. and 
Theod. read nNfjri in the second person; 
but the n is merely a substitute for n, as 
in Deut. xxxi. 29 ; Jer. xliv. 23 . Comp, 
also Lev. xxv. 21 ; Ps. cxviii. 23 . As it 
was customary, sometimes for the father, 
and sometimes for the mother, to give 
the name to the child, it is not un¬ 
worthy of notice, that in the present 
case it is ascribed to the virgin; and 
that the angel Gabriel charged Mary to 
name the child whom she was to bear. 
KaXco-ouo-t, Matt. i. 23 , stands for the 
passive K.\r)8i]creTai, as ill numerous other 
instances. — In forty-lhree MSS., and 
thirty - nine printed editions, ‘wow is 
given in the separate fonn of ; 
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15 Butter and honey shall he eat, 

When he shall know to reject what is evil, 
And to choose what is good. 

16 But before the youth shall have knowledge 


but in the orthography of all compound 
names, the MSS. and editions widely 
differ. This name, which signifies God 
with us, is a descriptive or charac¬ 
teristic title , not a proper name. Ac¬ 
cording to a Hebrew idiom, referred to 
chap. i. 26, it indicates, that the child to 
be born should be in reality what the 
name imports— QedvOparrros, or, as Theo- 
doret explains, top €vav3p<t>7rjjo m avTa 
Otdvy tov tt)V dvOpoonciav 0u<m' dvtikr}- 
(frora. Oeov ; not, certainly, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the idea of Divine protection 
and deliverance, but connecting these 
immediately with the Person to whom 
the name was given. Rosenmiiller ap¬ 
positely remarks: “ Eum vero divine 
futurum esse naturae OeavOpanov mani- 
festum est inde, quod in eodem hoc vati- 
cinio infra 9. 5, puer ille nasciturus 
diserte dicitur appeflandus inter alia esse 
Deus fortis.” Comment, in loc. 

15, 16. By some, the former of these 
verses is referred to Immanuel, and the 
latter to Shear-jashub; but the latter 
reference is founded on a supposed de¬ 
monstrative force of the article in 'C’in, 
which it does not possess. Definitely to 
mark a child pointed to, which, it has 
been said, the prophet here did, the 
phrase must have been ran "E;?, “ This 
child,” as all who are familiar with the 
language must perceive, ver. 16, 

can, therefore, refer to no other than 
Immanuel, ver. 14, just as Tin, chap, 
viii. 4, is Maher-shalal-Hash-baz, spoken 
of ver. 3. Equally untenable is the con¬ 
struction which regards Shear-jashub as 
referred to by anticipation, ver. 15, and 
then more definitely pointed out ver. 16; 
and no interpretation commends itself as 
consistent, but that which applies both 
verses to Immanuel, the immediate ante¬ 
cedent. This interpretation would doubt¬ 
less have long since been universally 
adopted, had the connexion of these 


Messiah, next adverts to the sustenance 
by which he should be nourished during 
the period of his youth; in order, partly 
to intimate that, though his human na¬ 
ture should be miraculously produced, 
and sustain a most intimate union to the 
divine, yet it should not be physically 
supported in a way different from that 
of other children; but chiefly to draw 
attention to the period when be should 
reach the years of discretion, as that of 
the final cessation of the temporal power 
of the Jews, rwprr is, properly, not but¬ 
ter, but thick or curdled milk ; Arab. 

, durum, spissum fuit lac. 
It is called in the modem Arabic 
leben, in Turkish . yugurt, and 


leben, in Turkish . yugurt, and 

is still a favourite article of food in 
Syria, Arabia, and the neighbouring 
countries. Mixed with honey, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly agreeable to the taste. The 
*> in is used in its temporal accep¬ 

tation, “ at, or about the time of his 
knowing,” or the like, as Gen. xxiv. 63. 
rw rtzp ; 2 Sam. xviii. 29, ■nyrw 

The Messiah’s “know¬ 
ing to reject evil and to choose good ” 
denotes more than a single development 
of the mental and moral faculties: it 
implies that he would decidedly abhor 
the one and approve the other; which 
cannot be predicated of children gene¬ 
rally, nor, indeed, of any one naturally 
but him; and the words seem further to 
intimate, that he would give proofs of 
such moral discrimination by sanction¬ 
ing what was right, and condemning 
what w as wrong. 


Aurap iydt 6 vpu> vot<o rat otSa otaerra, 
’EtrtfAd tf , rat ra X*P a ' (?r apoi f? eri 
vTjTnos 77a.) — Odyss. xviii. 227. 

These words have 
usually been referred to Syria and 


verses with that immediately following Ephraim, and are supposed to be in- 
been perceived, or had a proper Iransla- tended for comfort to Abaz ; but the 
tion been given of the latter part of ver. close connexion in which they stand 
16.—The prophet, having announced the with the following verse, presents a for- 
miraculous fact of the incarnation of the midable objection to such exegesis ; not 
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To reject what is evil and to choose what is good. 

The land, which thou destroyest, shall be forsaken by both its kings. 

17 For Jehovah shall bring upon thee. 

And upon thy people, and upon thy father’s house, 

Days, such as have not come, 

r ' 

From the day that Ephraim revolted from Judah : 

—The king of Assyria. 

18 And it shall conic to pass in that day, 

Jehovah shall whistle for the fly 

Which is at the end of the streams of Egypt; 


And for the bee which is in the 

to insist on the incongruity of assigning 
two kings to either of those countries. 
By is meant the land , by way of 

eminence—the land of Canaan, called 
rnrr np"W, Jehovah's land, xiv. 2, and 
Immanuel’s land, viii. 8. Though 
divided into two kingdoms after the 
revolt of the ten tribes, it still formed 
the possession which God claimed as his 
peculiar inheritance. This interpreta¬ 
tion is confirmed by the distinct refer¬ 
ence made to the revolt, ver. 17. The 
two kings' therefore, were not those of 
Israel and Syria ; but those of Israel and 
Judah. The punishment of the former 
had been predicted, ver. 8; that of the 
latter is explicitly denounced in this and 
the following verses.—psp is to be con¬ 
strued with not with . The latter 
verb is followed, indeed, by thi9 adver¬ 
bial form, Exod. i. 12; Numb. xxii. 3 ; 
but it is also used after the verb 3W, 
Isaiah xvii. 9, and appears, in such con¬ 
nexion, to have no more force than JP, 
as in Lev. xxvi. 43, enp airn yvjiTi.— 
yV has here the sense of cutting , break¬ 
ing up, disturbing , &c. just as Hiph. is 
used, ver. 6. The prophet pointedly 
accuses Ahaz of breaking up or destroy¬ 
ing the peace of the whole land—his 
sins being the cause of the Syrian inva¬ 
sion, which not only disturbed the tran¬ 
quillity of Judah, but also that of Israel, 
through which the foreign army passed 
on its way. cp!jp, kings, ^stands here, as 
in Dan. vii. 17; Rev. xvii. 10, for king¬ 
doms or dominions, in which a sovereign 
and independent authority was exer¬ 
cised. As it respected Judah, the pro¬ 
phecy received its accomplishment when 
Archelau9 was banished, and Judea re¬ 


land of Assyria; 

duced to a Roman province. This took 
place in the twelfth year of our Lord— 
the very year in which he evinced his 
wonderful discrimination by disputing 
with the doctors in the temple, Luke ii. 
42, 46. 

17. The words, ttom "ftp m, the king 
of Assyria, Houbigant, Seeker, Lowlh, 
Gesenius, Hitzig, and Hendewerk, con¬ 
sider to have been originally a marginal 
gloss, and they accordingly either cancel 
them, or put them in Italics. They 
appear, however, to have been rendered 
necessary as an epexegesis to the some¬ 
what indefinite announcement which had 
just been made; and, as the Assyrian 
power was to be a more destructive in¬ 
strument in the hand of God against the 
Jews than the Egyptians, and was doubt¬ 
less prominently in the mind of the pro¬ 
phet, I should rather conclude, with 
Scholz, that the words are genuine. At 
all events, they are found in all the MSS. 
and versions, and ought not to be ex¬ 
punged from the text. Under vutn, 
Assyria , is also comprehended Babylon , 
as 2 Kings xxiii. 29 ; Lam. v. 6 ; and 
Ezra vi. 22; in which last cited passage 
even Darius, the king of Persia, is called 
the king of Assyria; so that the invasion 
of Nebuchadnezzar is here predicted, as 
well as the incursions of the Assyrian 
kings, strictly so called. The punish¬ 
ment began to be inflicted by Tiglath- 
pileser, 2 Chron.pcxviii. 16—21, and was 
renewed by Sennacherib, and succeeding 
monarc hs. 

18. For the meaning ofpT^, see chap, 
v. 26. By m} are meant not only flies, 
but musquitos, gnats, &c. which are 
found in immense swarms in the marshes 
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19 And they shall all of them come, and rest 

In the desolate valleys and the fissures of the rocks, 
And on all the thorn-bushes, and on all the pastures. 

20 In that day shall the Lord shave with the hired razor, 
From beyond the river—the king of Assyria— 

The head, and the hair of the feet; 

It shall also scrape off the beard. 


adjacent to the mouths of the Nile. Some 
idea may be formed of their formidable 
character, from the description given by 
Spencer of the poisonous flies which 
annoyed him on his voyage down the 
Danube. They make their appearance, 
he says, during the first great heat of 
summer, in such numbers, as to seem 
like large volumes of smoke ; their 
attacks are directed against every species 
of quadruped; they cover simultaneously 
every vulnerable part of the animal, and 
torture him so that he dies in a few 
hours. A more apt metaphor could not 
have been employed, by which to set 
forth the numerous army of the Egyp¬ 
tians under Pharaoh Necho, who slew 
Josiah, and exacted a tribute from the 
land of Judah of an hundred talents of 
silver and a talent of gold, 2 Kings xxiii, 
29—35.— the streams of Egypt, 
i. e. the arms of the Delta, with the sub¬ 
ordinate branches into which the Nile is 
divided below Cairo, chap. xi. 15.— 
Tjril, used collectively like the preced¬ 
ing noun, for bees , and likewise meta¬ 
phorically employed to denote numerous 
and dangerous enemies. Comp. Deut. 
i. 44; Ps. cxviii. 12. 

19. ninan ^na, lit. valleys of desolations, 
i. e. valleys entirely laid waste. The latter 
noun is the plural of nnn, chap. v. 6 ; 

from nni, Arab, l ♦* , to cut , cut off, 

lay entirely waste .—Fi?3 signifies a rent 
or fissure in a rock ; yi5?3?3, the thorn bush, 
which Gesenius conjectures to be the lotus 
spinosa ; Chald. y??, to prick, make punc¬ 
tures ; and pasture ground , from 
^2, to guide, conduct, lead out cattle, as 
“UT?, from "ttj. The two latter nouns 
are intensive in form, the third radical 
being doubled. The design of the par¬ 
ticular specification of places in this 
verse, was to intimate that the number 
of the invading foes would be so great, 


and that they would so completely over¬ 
run the country, that not even the most 
remote uninhabited parts would be free 
from them. 

20. A further description of the Assy¬ 
rian army which Jehovah would employ 
against the Jews. — rnppn This 

noun is feminine with a masculine ter¬ 
mination, as the n in rrvate and the 
feinin. preformant in rrcpn shew ; so 
that there is no necessity, with some, to 
transfer the article from the adjective, 
and read rnrn. Such a form nowhere 
occurs. The article is here used instead 
of the relative pronoun, on account of 
the following vo ntta, with which the 
adjective is closely connected. The 
LXX., as their rendering is exhibited in 
the Alex. Codex, iv rt5 £vpd> tgj pepe- 
Qvcrpev o), and after them the Syriac, 
must have read, rryDi^T?; most probably 
deeming such phraseology parallel to 
that of Moses, Deut. xxxii. 42, "t’apN 
DTp In the idea of the king of 

Assyria being hired, there is obviously a 
reference to the sum paid by Ahaz to 
that king for his assistance, 2 Kings xvi. 
7, 8; though the bire here spoken of 
consisted in the booty derived from sub¬ 
sequent spoliations of Judea by the 
Assyrian power. Comp. Ezek. xxix. 
20.—■* , n3, in the prophetic style, signifies 
<ar the Euphrates, and does 

not require the article, which Lowth, on 
the authority of only two MSS. would 
supply. See Jer. ii. 18. That the plural 
VP? cannot be understood of the people 
inhabiting the regions beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates, but must signify the regions 
themselves, is manifest from the epex- 
egis iw ^ 05 . — D$nn, the feet , an 
euphemistic mode of expression. Comp. 
Gen. xlix. 10; Deut. xxviii 57; Isaiah 
xxxvi. 12, in the Keri .—hed properly 
signifies to scrape, scrape off, and is | 
selected for the purpose of increasing | 
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21 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That a man shall keep a young heifer and two sheep ; 

22 And it shall be, 

That, from the abundant production of milk they shall eat butter; 
Yea, butter and honey shall every one eat. 

That is left in the land. 

23 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That, in cv ery place, where there were a thousand vines, 

At a thousand pieces of silver, 

There shall be thorns and briers. 

24 With the arrows and the bow shall men enter it; 

For the whole land shall be thorns and briers. 

25 But to none of the mountains, which may be cleared with the hoc, 


ihe idea of ignominy, conveyed by the 
removal of the hair from the different 
parts of the body. The proper term to 
express shaving is that used in the begin¬ 
ning of the verse. The import of this 
highly figurative language is, that, by 
means of the Assyrians, Jehovah would 
despoil the country of whatever was 
held in honour and esteem. 

21 . The prophet now describes the state 
of the country after its having been de¬ 
populated. Owing to the want of men 
and cattle, the land would remain uncul¬ 
tivated. Instead of numerous flocks and 
herds, a single cow and a couple of sheep 
would be all that any one would have 
left to him. Valuable vineyards would 
he so overrun with thickets, that it would 
be dangerous to enter them unarmed, on 
account of the wild beasts that made 
them their haunts; and the only places 
to which it would he found possible to 
turn out cattle, would be the sides of the 
hills, which would furnish abundance of 
pasturage for the few that might remain. 
The result would be, that the chief sus¬ 
tenance would be milk and wild honey. 

rfor, lit. a calf of the herd, but used 
as a diminutive for a heifer , instead 
of rns.—may either mean sheep or 
goats, being used aB a generic term for 
small cattle. 

22. After rrrn subaud. wrrn ova. niiE® 
^n, fit. the making of milk: to produce 
milt( y like ’"!? nit?, to produce fruit. For 

see on ver. 15. Though at first 
view, what is here specified might appear 


to be a promise of good, it is in effect a 
denunciation of evil : the abundance 
beinff limited to the two articles men- 

O 

lioned, instead of being extended to the 
great variety resulting from a state of 
agricultural prosperity. The '3 lias no 
reference whatever to ver. 15, as Hen- 
dewerk would construe it. It merely 
asserts that the articles of food would be 
such as an uncultivated state of the 
country would afford. 

23. *1?? )2a is descriptive of 

large and productive vineyards. The 
vines are supposed to have been of so 
excellent a kind, that they were esti¬ 
mated at a silver shekel a piece. f]D3 
stands for the fuller form. Bui k- 

hardt mentions, that on Mount Lebanon, 
in 1811, ihu vinc9 were sold at the price 
of a piastre each, i. e. about one shilling 
and seven pence sterling. The silver 
shekel was equal to two shillings three 
pence farthing and a half. That the 
estimate of the prophet refers to the 
sale, and not to the annual rent of the 
vines, seems beyond dispute; for thougli 
it is stated, Song viii. 11, that each of 
the keepers of Solomon’s vineyard at 
Baalhamon was to pay qpj a thou¬ 
sand shekels , yet it is expressly said to 
be the produce of the fruity and no men¬ 
tion is made of the number of the vines. 

24, 25. The occurrence of mv, fear, 
in connexion with the briers and thorns 
in the latter of these verses, Bhews that 
the employment of the bow and arrows 
was not for the purpose of hunting the 

K 
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Shalt thou go, afraid of thorns and briers; 

It shall be a place to which to send the cattle; 
And where the sheep may range. 


wild beasts, but far self-protection, 
yvrrrs signifies all the low and level 
parts of the country that had been cul¬ 
tivated ; with which are contrasted is 
Ennrt, the billy or mountainous regions 
mentioned in the following verse. A 
new beginning might be made to culti¬ 
vate the ground, yet not with oxen, as 


in prosperous times, but only with hand 
implements. 

rvrr—Ntornfr has occasioned consider- 

ft * 

able difficulty, but entirely owing to the 
verb having been taken in the third per 
son feminine. If read as the second 
masculine all is plain. Supply p before 
rvrr. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Isaiah reverts in this chapter to the subject of the overthrow of the confederate 
powers of Israel and Syria by the king of Assyria. He relates the measures 
which he was directed to employ for notifying the certainty and proximity of 
the event, 1—4; denounces the divine judgments against the ten tribes for their 
rebellious conduct, 5—8; gives assurances that the machinations and attempts 
which were directed against Judah, should prove abortive, 9, 10 ; exhorts to per¬ 
severing confidence in God, and his revelations, 11—20; and describes the 
calamitous condition of the inhabitants of Ephraim, in consequence of the 
Assyrian invasion, 21, 22. 


1 And Jehovah commanded me: Take thee a large tablet, and write 
upon it with a man’s writing instrument, Foe Maher-shalal- 


1. The prophet firetreceives a command 
to exhibit, in large characters, words 
prognostic of the sudden attack of the 
Assyrian army; and then another, to 
give them as a symbolical name to a son 
that was to be bom to him. p'Ja, not a 
roll , as if derived from W|, to roll, roll 
up; but a tablet, or smooth plate, from 

to make bare; Arab. , to 

polish . The Hebrews not only used 
n ^*p, rolls of linen, skin, &c., but like¬ 
wise tablets of polished brass, stone, or 
wood, for the purposes of writing, which 
last were either simple, or covered with 
wax. Among the ancients, the materials 


on which it was customary to write, dif¬ 
fered according to the different purposes 
of the writing. Stone, brass, lead, wood, 
and the like, were employed when the 
design was to promulgate public decrees, 
or record memorable events for posterity. 
For common or private purposes, the 
more usual materials were leaves, the 
inner bark of trees, wooden tablets co¬ 
vered with wax, ivory, linen cloth and 
papyrus, or Egyptian paper. The laws 
of Solon were inscribed on tablets of 
wood, called a£ovcv. To such tablets the 
Greeks also gave the name of 
See Eschenburg’s Man. of Class. Lit. 
These tablets were likewise called in 
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2 Hash-da z ; and that I should take unto me faithful witnesses, 

3 Urijah the priest, and Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah. And 
I went to the prophetess, and she conceived and bare a son; and 
Jehovah said to me : Call his name Maher-shalal-Hash-daz. 


Hebrew and were employed by the 
prophets for the purpose of publicly ex¬ 
hibiting such portions of their commu¬ 
nications as had some immediate object 
in view. Chap. xxx. 8; Hab. ii. 2. 
Isaiah was commanded, on the present 
occasion, to take a large tablet, in order 
that there might be ample space for the 
words being written in large characters, 
that, when exposed in public, they might 
be easily legible by all. For the same 
reason, Habbakuk was ordered to make 
the words of his vision plain by digging 
them deep into the material which he 
employed, chap. ii. 2.—lit, the 
pen of man , but used idiomatically for 
a common pen , just as apiBpos avOpdiTrov, 
Rev. xiii. 18, means an ordinary num¬ 
ber; and pkrpov avOpdnov, Rev. xxi. 7, 
a measure common among men. Thus, 
also, in the N. T. a tiling is said to be 
kut avdpanrav when it is in accordance 
with the usual views, dispositions, or 
practices of men. Lowlli’s version, “ a 
workman's graving tool,” is not borne 
out by Hebrew usage. The tain was 
properly the style , crruXor, ypa<f>(7uv, 
yXvfatov, employed for writing on harder 
materials. It was made of iron or ivory, 
pointed at the one end, and broad at the 
other, for the purpose of erasing letters, 
especially when they were written on 
tablets covered with wax. The word, 
however, is not to be taken literally in 
this passage, but metonymically, for cha¬ 
racters, or the letters formed by the pen ; 
as we say : a person writes a good hand , 
his style is excellent, &e. Thus the 
Targ. trncp arvi, a clear writing. Some 
suppose that ordinary writing is here 
opposed to hierotic characters; but there 
is no reason to suppose that tire Jewish 
priests employed a peculiar alphabet, ex¬ 
cept, indeed, we assume, that in the time 
of the prophet the ancient Phcniciati 
forms of the letters were confined to the 
sacred Scriptures, and that others, more 
approximating to the square letters now 
in use, bad come to be employed for 
ordinary writings, which is not alto¬ 
gether destitute of probability. The 


Arabs have their Kufic and Neshi cha¬ 
racters ; the Syrians their Estrangelo 
and Peshito; and the Persians, their 
Neshki, Taalic, and Shekesteh.—The 
writing was to consist of the four words, 
n \rn ito’?. The ^ belongs to the en¬ 
tire inscription, and is used like the 
Greek to, prefixed to a clause. Though 
the former of the two words is in the 
Infinitive, yet the latter, being the third 
person of the Preterite, shews that they 
are both to be rendered as finite forms: 
He hastes to the spoil , he speeds to the 
prey . The nominative is the Assyrian 
monarch understood. 

2 . nrsw, The paragogic rr evinces, 
that this verb is not to be construed as a 
converted future, but as a future sub¬ 
junctive, prosecuting in indirect lan¬ 
guage what had been commenced in the 
direct form. The persons to be selected 
as witnesses to the fact, that the prophet 
bad written the words in question at the 
time, were two of distinguished notoriety 
at Jerusalem ; the one, the High Priest, 
who, though he afterwards humoured the 
king in the matter of the Syrian altar, 
2 Kings xvi. 10—16, was at the time 
possessed of great weight and authority ; 
and the other, in all probability, filled 
the prophetical office. They were both 
D'WNa, persons worthy of credit , whose 
testimony in reference to the matter 
might be relied on. 

3. begins a new paragraph, and 
describes what took place subsequent to 
the performance of what was enjoined 
ill the preceding verses. The term is 
euphemistic. Comp. Gen. xx. 4; the 

, ne ergo approximetis 

illls, Koran, Sur. ii. 183; and the Eth. 

tf4n , as Ne accedas 

ad earn , i.e. ne con cum has cum ea. Horn. 
Mari*. — The name rw’np, prophetess, 
does not imply that she was such offi¬ 
cially, but merely indicates her relation 
to Isaiah. There is no ground whatever 
for supposing that she was any other 
than the mother of Shcar-jashub,; and 
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4 For before the child shall know to cry “My Father*” and “ My 
Mother,” the wealth of Damascus, and the spoils of Samaria, shall 
be carried away before the king of Assyria. 

5 And Jehovah further spake to me, saying: 

6 Because this people despiseth 

The waters of Shiloah, which flow softly, 

And have their joy in Rezin, the son of Remaliah ; 

7 Therefore, behold, the Lord will bring up upon them 
The strong and mighty waters of the river— 

The king of Assyria and all his glory:— 

And it shall rise over all its channels, 

And pass over all its banks, 


every attempt to identify her with the 
chap. vii. 14, has failed. — The 
words which had been inscribed on the 
tablet are appropriated as a symbolical 
name of the new-born son of the pro¬ 
phet. It is the longest of any of the 
Scripture names ; but has its parallels in 
Ibis respect in other languages, espe¬ 
cially in our own at the time of the 
Commonwealth. 

4. in and dn are onomatapoetica, and 
are found in numerous languages; only 
in most the consonants precede the 
vowels. Thus the Turkish and Persic 

Ujs the Greek 7rd7rar, nannas, hence 

Tramra^av ; papa, pappa, pdpprj ; and 
our own papa , mama, contracted pa, ma. 
The reason of the transfer of the mys¬ 
terious words to the child is assigned, 
and the meaning is, that in little more 
than a year, both Syria and Ephraim 
should be conquered.—N®’, impersonally, 
shall be carried away. — “wrJN 
“ before the king of Assyria.” There is 
here an allusion to the ancient custom 
of carrying in triumph before the victor 
the spoils taken from the enemy. For 
the fulfilment see 2 Kings xv. 29, xvi. 9. 

5, 6. Gesenius and others endeavour 
to shew, that the people referred to in 
these verses are the Jews, and not the ten 
tribes ; but the assumption of defection 
from Ahaz, on the part of the great 
body of the nation who had joined the 
enemy, which is necessary to support 
the hypothesis, is entirely without foun¬ 
dation. rra osrj f though spoken by Isaiah 
in Judah, refers to the foreigners who 


were the subject of the preceding pre¬ 
diction, and who are further described 
as exulting in the valour and prowess of 
their kings. Self-confident, they treated 
with contempt the Jewish state .—"V 
the water of Shiloah , flowed from 
the pool of Shelah, Neh. iii. 
15, and was conveyed by an aqueduct 
to the royal residence. See note on chap, 
vii. 3. Owing, perhaps, to this latter 
circumstance, or to that of the king’s 
being anointed in the vicinity, 1 Kings 
i. 32—40, it was employed as an image 
of the house of David. Considering its 
noiseless flow and diminutive size, it 
formed a most appropriate emblem of 
the state of that house at the time, in 
reference to its enemies ; and was se¬ 
lected by the prophet in order to con¬ 
trast with it the large and resistless 
Euphrates, vers. 7 and 8, the emblem of 
the king of Assyria.—witc? Hitzig takes 
to be the Infinitive Construct of trirp, 
which, though not in use, he considers 
to be the same as epp, to melt , be afraid 
of; and renders, “ And are afraid of 
ltezin and the son of Remaliah;” but 
it is better, with Gesenius, Rosen- 
miiller, and Hendewerk, to regard it as 
the noun xmizp, in the Construct state, 
only used for the Infinitive. The Con¬ 
struct is thus the genitive of object, not 
of possession. 

7. That by “ran ’p, as opposed to 
rfrt'ri 'p, ver. G, we are to understand the 
Euphrates , is beyond dispute. This noble 
river, so frequently referred to in Scrip¬ 
ture, lias its source in the mountains 
of Armenia, and running in a south 
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8 And shall flow into Judah, 

Overflowing and passing through ; 

It shall reach to the neck ; 

And the spreadings of his wings 

Shall cover the entire breadth of thy land, O Immanuel ! 


and south-easterly direction, and, uni¬ 
ting with the Tigris below Babylon, 
flows into the Persian gulf. As far as 
Bir it is impetuous in its course ; after 
this it flows more or less gently through 
the plains of Mesopotamia ; but, like the 
Nile, has its annual inundations, in con¬ 
sequence of the melting of the snow in 
Armenia, during which it often covers 
great part of the adjacent country. To 
prevent, as much as possible, the injury 
committed by these inundations, and to 
divert the water so as profitably to irri¬ 
gate the fields, numerous canals were 
dug, and embankments were raised, 
some of which were of considerable 
strength. These canals the prophet calls 
E’ifSN, which is used both of pipes or 
tubes, Job xl. 18, and of the beds or 
channels of streams, Ezek. xxxii. 6, and 
by metonymy of brooks, and the valleys 
through which they flow, Ps. xlii. 2; Job 
vi. 13. a bank , or embankment; 

Chald. a wall; Arab. Jo-, a shore, 

or coast.—rriaf'Jji *vnrw hn, the king 
of Assyria and all his glory, Gesenius, 
and some other German writers, con¬ 
sider to be a gloss; but the style is quite 
in keeping with chap. vii. 17, 20, and 
the frequent use of such epexegesis was 
necessary, that the Jews might have no 
excuse for their unbelief in the alleged 
obscurity of figurative language. By the 
"^2, glory, of the king of Assyria, is to 
be understood his noble warriors. No¬ 
thing could more fitly represent the in¬ 
cursion of a large and powerful army, 
than the inundation of a river, which 
breaks through every barrier that is 
thrown in its way, and sweeps all be¬ 
fore it. 

8 . Though the Assyrian power was 
first to invade the land of Israel, and 
carry away its spoils, it is here added, 
that Judah also should suffer. The pro¬ 
phecy was fulfilled in the days of Heze- 
kiah, when Sennacherib spread his troops 
over the whole country, and might figura¬ 


tively be said to “reach even to the 
neck,” when lie besieged Jerusalem. 
The metropolis alone held its head above 
the water. The verbs and “W, 

are chiefly employed to increase the 
effect of the description ; yet there is the 
most exact propriety in the order in 
which they occur : signifying to pass 

out of one condition into another, indi¬ 
cates the commencement of the inunda¬ 
tion ; F|Eip, the overwhelming rush of the 
waters into the country; and "03?, their 
progress across its surface.—The 
prophet here drops the figure of an over¬ 
flowing river, and employs that of the 
extended wings of a bird, which, in 
various languages, are applied to the 
flanks or side bodies of an army, because 
of their stretching out from the centre, 
and covering the ground which they 
occupy. See chap, xviii. 1. In the 
same acceptation, is used, Ezek. 

xii. 14, 17 ; xxxviii. 6. Chald. P|3, a 
wing, nten is a verbal noun from the 
Hophal of nrpa, to extend ,— 

That the latter word is here to be re¬ 
garded as tlie name to be given to the 
child whose birth is predicted, chap. vii. 
14, and that he is personally addressed, 
is the construction put upon the passage 
in the Syriac version and that of Saadias, 
and is admitted both by Gesenius and 
Hitzig. On the principle of the former 
of these commentators, it cannot be 
denied that Judea might be called the 
land of Immanuel, because it was his 
native country ; but if by Immanuel wc 
are to understand, not the son of the 
prophet, nor any child then born, or 
shortly to be born, but the promised 
Messiah; then, though it will hold true 
that Judea was his country in that sense, 
it must also be maintained, that it was 
his in a still higher sense,—namely, 
that in which it is called rrrr npiN, chap, 
xiv. 2 ; rnrr ynw, IIos. ix. 3 ; t a tbta, 
John i. 11,—not so much the country to 
which he belonged, as that which be¬ 
longed to him; his own peculiar pro- 
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9 Be enraged, O ye people, yet ye shall be broken in pieces— 
Hear it, all ye distant parts of the earth : 

Gird you, yet ye shall be broken in pieces ; 

Gird you, yet ye shall be broken in pieces. 

10 Form a purpose, yet it shall be defeated; 

Speak the word, yet it shall not stand; 

For God is with us. 

11 For thus said Jehovah to me, with a mighty impulse, 

And warned me not to walk in the way of this people, saying, 


perty. The suddenness of the apostrophe 
requires this interpretation, since it would 
be utterly pointless were we to assume 
that any ordinary person was meant. 
“ Plena igitur sententia est: copiae hosti- 
les pervadent et replebunt terram tuam, 
O Immanuel ! Ergo si terra hsec sit 
terra tua, si id es vere, quod tuum 
nomen significat, miserere populi tui et 
fer opem. Immanualem futurum Deum 
ipsum natura humana induendum, vidi¬ 
mus, supra ad 7, 14.’' Rosenin. in loc. 

9. The prophet now turns abruptly to 
the immediate enemies of Judah; and 
while he summons distant nations to 
listen to his prediction, he ironically 
commands the former to put forth their 
utmost energies, with the assurance that 
it would only issue in their own destruc¬ 
tion.—Seeker and Lowth, on no 
other authority than that of the LXX. 
would read WJ, yvoire, blow ye ; but they 
have not even the support of a paral¬ 
lelism, to which the Bishop appeals; for 
the next clause of the verse is manifestly 
parenthetical. Some would derive the 
verb from ten, to be friendly , associate, 
&c. and refer to Prov. xviii. 24 for a 
confirmation of such derivation ; but that 
passage requires rrrn to be rendered, 
destroyeth himself —the result of his pro¬ 
pensity to be always in company. It 
can only properly be taken as the Im¬ 
perative of in the signification of 
raging, giving tumultuous vent to an evil 
disposition . The repetitions which follow 
are for the sake of emphasis. For 
Hitzig aptly compares the full 
form -ujp tu-rw, Job xxxviii. 3. 

When two imperatives occur, as in this 
verse, the former is ironically concessive, 
and the latter declarative or minatory. 


10. A continuation of the preceding, 
both as to form and meaning. The form 

likewise occurs, Jud. xix. 30, and in 
a similar combination, vqrri isr. It is 
contracted from •pinai refers to 

I T T * * 

the issuing of orders to carry into effecl 
the purposes formed in the council of the 
enemy.—"a* is here to be taken, not 

as the name of Immanuel, but as an ap¬ 
propriation of its import; not, however, 
without a recognition of Him to whom 
the name belonged. Jerome resolves it 
thus : “ nobiscum est Deus, id est, Em¬ 
manuel.” Except we put this construc¬ 
tion upon the words, we must suppose 
the prophet simply to introduce the 
name of the Great Deliverer, “For 
Immanuel,” —and then leave the con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from its significa¬ 
tion : but such an instance of abrupt 
arekciaais is, I believe, without example 
iD the Hebrew Scriptures. 

11. ■prr ngjnj, lit. with the strength of 
the hand, or Aw hand , meaning a mighty ^ 
impulse, t is frequently used to denote 
the divine impulse experienced by the 
prophets in a state of inspiration ; hence 
it is said to be upon them, come, fall upon 
them , Ezek. i. 3; 2 Kings iii. 15 ; Ezek. 
viii. 1. In Ezek. iii. 14, we have t 

7? r 7 r T > , the hand of Jehovah was 
strong upon me, which 19 equivalent to 
the Infinitive form here employed. Thus 
the Targ. rjpnpa, in the power of 

prophecy. “Taking me by the hand,” 
which is the rendering of our common 
version, cannot be justified. Lowth's 
rendering is, therefore, erroneous; as is 
his substitution of ? for 3, though upwards 
of forty MSS., eight printed Editions, 
the Syriac, and Symm. in Procopius, 
have the former reading. 
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12 Yc slmll not say. There is a confederacy, 

Of any thing that this people may say, There is a confederacy : 
Be not yc afraid with their fear; 

Neither do ye dread. 

13 Jehovah of hosts himself ye shall sanctify ; 

He shall be your fear, and he your dread. 

11 For lie shall become a Sanctuary ; 

But a stone to strike against, and a rock of stumbling 
To both the houses of Israel; 

A snare and a trap to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

15 And many shall stumble at them, and fall, and be broken, 

And shall be ensnared and taken. 


12. "vste, from to bind , may either 
signify a conspiracy within a state, or a 
confederacy against it from without. It 
is used here in the latter acceptation, to 
denote the league between the kings of 
Israel and Syria. SxXTjpov of the LXX. 
has arisen from their erroneously reading 
instead of a mistake easily 

made. The idea of idolatrous objects of 
worship, which Lowth introduces, as a 
conjecture of Seeker’s, altering and trans¬ 
posing the letters of the word into vn^., 
is not borne out by usage, and is quite 
foreign to the passage. While the Is¬ 
raelites might boast of the confederacy 
as formidable, and the unbelieving Jews 
might view it in the same light, the pro¬ 
phet was strictly charged not to imitate 
them, (Tjrja rojo,) since, in the Divine 
estimation, it was undeserving of the 
name; and would, by the instrument¬ 
ality employed by God, speedily be 
broken up.—the genitive of object, 
that of which they are afraid . 

13. and are likewise 

' ' • « # 

genitives of object. The addition of into, 
Him, to the preceding accusative, gives 
peculiar emphasis in such connexion. 
To sanctify God, means here to cherish 
and evince a due sense of his character, 
as worthy of entire confidence, being 
able to defeat all the enemies of his 
people, and faithful to fulfil his promises 
of protection and deliverance. Comp. 
1 Pet. iii. 14, 15, where the words are 
quoted ad sensttm; and, according to 
the reading Kvpiov top Xpiorop, found 
in the MSS. A BC 7, 13, 33 in Marg. 
69, 137, and others ; both the Syriac 


versions; the Arab, of Erpen., the Cop¬ 
tic, Sahidic, Armenian, Vulgate, Clement, 
and Fulgentius, are applied expressly to 
our Saviour, in whom Christians are 
commanded to place the same religious 
confidence which the prophet challenges 
for Jehovah of hosts. 

14, 15. VD’TTTP, suggested by Tonpn, 
ver. 13 : a sanctuary in the sense of 
asylum or refuge , to which persons fled 
from those who would deprive them of 
life. Among the ancients, altars, tem¬ 
ples, and other sacred places, afforded 
such protection ; no person daring to 
shed blood, or do violence to any who 
had placed themselves in immediate con¬ 
tact with the deities supposed to be there 
resident. Pollux. Onomast. lib. i. cap. 1. 
Pausan. Corinth, lib. ii. cap. 13. Calmet, 
Asylum. That the same privilege was 
claimed and enjoyed by the Hebrews 
appears from Exod. xxi. 13,14; 1 Kings 
i. 50, 51 ; ii. 28 ; though in the latter 
instance, in accordance with the Mosaic 
enactment, it was withheld from noto¬ 
rious murderers. Though is the 

term otherwise employed for refuge, that 
here used occurs again in the same ac¬ 
ceptation, Ezek. xi. 16, The LXX., in 
which it is more commonly rendered 
ayiov and dyiaapa, has aytaapou in the 
present instance, which has given vise to 
in sanctificationetn of the Vulg. and a simi¬ 
lar rendering in versions derived from 
the same source. What shews that it is 
to be understood in the sense of asylum, 
is the antithesis in which it stands to the 
following words, and ‘riutop tis : 

in the use of which there is an evideut 
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1C Bind ap the testimony ; 

Seal the law for my disciples. 
17 I will wait for Jehovah, 


rise in the idea,—a rock being more than 
a stone , and stumbling so as completely 
to fall, more than striking one's foot 
against a stone. Both combinations, 
however, are intended to express the 
occasion of injury and ruin to those who 
are the subjects of such fall. The cir¬ 
cumstance, that both the houses of Israel, 
and especially the inhabitants of Jerusa¬ 
lem, are particularly specified, together 
with the distinction made, verses 15 and 
16, between the many who should “be 
ensnared/’ &c. and “the disciples of the 
Lord,” evinces that something very dif¬ 
ferent from the Babylonish captivity 
must be meant. The true interpretation 
is furnished in the inspired prediction of 
Simeon, Luke ii. 34, and the equally in¬ 
spired application of the passage by Paul, 
Horn. ix. 32, 33 ; and by Peter, 1 Epist. 
ii. 8. That it was also regarded by the 
more ancient Rabbins to refer to the 
Messiah, is manifest from a passage in 
the book of the Talmud, entitled Sanhe¬ 
drin, in which it is expressly applied to 
him as the Son of David, who was to 
come after the subversion of the two 
divisions of the Hebrew people ; see 
Raymundi Pug. Fid. Edit. Carpzov. p. 
405. The accomplishment we find in 
the salvation enjoyed by believers in the 
Redeemer, and the aggravated and still 
continuing ruin of the Jews.—cn is not 
to be rendered “among them," as in our 
common version : the pron. suff. belong¬ 
ing to and -flS ; and the a being 
required after Wa, to indicate that against 
which any one stumbles. This verb is 
here a vox pregnans, and includes 
to strike , strike the foot against any 
object. For the idea of ensnarement, 
comp. Prov. vi. 2 ; Isaiah xxviii. 13; 
Rom. xi. 9. 

16. iTTWn occurs only here, and Ruth 
iv. 7, where it is used to denote an esta¬ 
blished testimony. It is equivalent to 
nvn?, both being derived from *TO, to bear 
witness, testify .— D'Tq'? is employed Lwice 
besides by our prophet, chap. 1. 4, and 
liv. 13, and by him alone ; and here 
denotes those who were taught by the 
Messiah to make him their TtfTjra, sanc¬ 


tuary , in contradistinction from those 
who stumbled at him to their utter ruin, 
ver. 15. The LXX. have strangely mis¬ 
understood this verse, rendering it, rore 
(f)avepoi (trovrat oi (r(ppayt£nptvoi rbv 
vopov rov pg padeiv ; but Aquila has 
given it rightly, tvSrjcrou paprvptov' 
(rfjypayurat vopov iv rolr fiifiafcrotr pov. 
Gesenius takes much pains to prove that 
the reference is to verses 1,2; but Hitzig 
shews that the position 19 utterly untena¬ 
ble. The verb T)3 can only properly 
apply to the wrapping up of a "Ep, or 
volume, and cannot without violence be 
used in reference to a large tablet. 
Besides, the tablet was designed to be 
hung up in public, and not be handed 
down to posterity. The words apply to 
the prophetic testimonies which had just 
been borne to the Messiah, and other 
prophetic matter then in existence, toge¬ 
ther with the law, in its more extended 
signification, as comprising the rest of 
the Jewish Scriptures, These might be 
unheeded, or misconstrued, as indeed 
they were, by the great body of the 
nation ; but they would minister need¬ 
ful instruction and comfort to the disci¬ 
ples of Christ. For their benefit, they 
were carefully to be preserved. ? denotes 
the relation of effect, a9 Ps. lx viii. 19, 
dim rriorra “ thou hast received 

T T ■ T " T * 

gifts/or men," i.e. with a view to their 
benefit. Vitringa’s construction, which 
takes ? in the sense of in, is founded 
upon an interpretation of which he 
supposes to be the root of the verb, alto¬ 
gether unwarranted by Hebrew usage. 
The passages he adduces yield it no 
support.—The speaker is not the pro¬ 
phet, but the Messiah whom the Jews 
were to reject, but who here evinces his 
care for those who should not be offended 
in him, but who should humbly receive 
hiB doctrines. 

17, 18. The same person who speaks 
in the preceding verse continues his dis¬ 
course in these. To apply them to Isaiah 
would disturb the unity of the passage, 
and subject it to the operation of prin¬ 
ciples which would unsettle the founda¬ 
tions of all consistent interpretation. 
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Who liidetli his face from the house of Jacob, 

I will expect him. 

IS Behold I and the children whom Jehovah hath given me, 

Are for signs and wonders in Israel; 

From Jehovah of hosts, 

Who dwclleth in mount Zion. 

19 And when they shall say to you, 


Apply to the necromancers and 

The words have no reference to the sym¬ 
bolical names given to two of his children, 
as the connexion clearly evinces ; and to 
view them as typical in their import, it 
must be shewn, on solid scriptural 
grounds, in what respects the prophet 
was a type of Christ, and how Shear- 
jashub and Maher-shalal-Hash-baz, were 
types of the apostles, or of Christians 
generally. Isaiah was, indeed, consti¬ 
tuted run, a sign and a wonder , on 
occasion of the expedition of Tartan, 
but he continued to be such only for 
three years; and then he was not a type 
of the Messiah, but of the denuded 
Egyptians and Ethiopians whom that 
general was to carry into captivity, chap, 
xx. Thus also Ezekiel is said to have 
been a wonder , chap. xxiv. 24, be¬ 

cause his appearance and conduct on a 
particular occasion were designed to ex¬ 
cite astonishment, and draw the attention 
of the Jews to their approaching desolate 
and unhappy condition. The associates 
of Joshua the high priest are called 
rein men of wonder y or, as Le Clerc 
translates, viri portentosi. Nor can it be 
shewn that, in accordance with Scripture 
usage, the two sons of the prophets were 
siyns and wonders, merely because they 
bore symbolical names. The terms are 
always used of persons or other visible 
objects, never of appellations, and can¬ 
not, without the utmost harshness, be 
otherwise interpreted. 

That the words are those of the Mes¬ 
siah may be safely maintained on the 
authority of Heb. ii. 13, where they are 
quoted precisely in the same unqualified 
style in which in the preceding verse a 
quotation is made from the twenty- 
second Psalm, the whole of which is 
strictly and exclusively prophetical of 
Christ. The object of the apostle is 
not to give prominence to the latter half 


the wizards, 

of the 18th verse in Isaiah, but simply to 
prove a joint participation in human na* 
ture between the Saviour and those whom 
he came to redeem. He therefore stops 
at 6eoi t with the LXX., who divide the 
sentence, and introduce the latter part 
of it with nal carat. The sentiment of 
ver. 17 is precisely that found in Ps. xl. 
1, lxix. 3; Isa. xlix. 4; in which the 
Messiah expresses his trust in God, and 
employs other language appropriate to 
his state of humiliation. Every attempt 
to relieve the supposed difficulty in tne 
quotation by having recourse to the ar¬ 
gument ex concessisy the double sense, 
or simple accommodation, must fail to 
afford satisfaction to persons of inquiring 
mind. See Pierce, Macknight, and 
M‘Lean, on Heb. ii. 13.—The sense in 
which Christ and his disciples were to 
be signs and ivonders is determined by 
the inspired construction put upon the 
prophecy by Simeon, (TTjpciov avriktyo- 
fifvovy “ a sign to be spoken against.” 
Though miraculous in their character, 
mission, and operations, and though they 
should excite feelings of astonishment 
in their contemporaries, they should ne¬ 
vertheless meet with the most deter¬ 
mined opposition. This view quite 
accords with the context, ver. 14, and 
with fact, Heb. xii. 3; 1 Cor. iv. 9; 

Acts xiii. 45, xxviii. 22. The com¬ 
pound preposilion nyp, indicates that 
the character, &c. of Messiah and his 
disciples wa9 not formed by any pre¬ 
existent causes, but was the result of 
new causes immediately introduced by 
Divine volition. See chup. vii. 11; 
xxix. 6. 

19. The prophet returns to his own 
times, and warns Lhe nation against the 
superstition and imposture to which they 
were exposed during the period of cala¬ 
mity before predicted. In the early 

L 
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Who chirp and mutter, ask ye: 

Should not a people apply to their God ? 
Should they apply for the living to the dead'? 
20 To the law and to the testimony ! 

If they speak not according to this word, 
There shall be no dawn to them: 


history of the Hebrew people, they appear 
to have been more or less influenced by 
these evils, notwithstanding the strict 
prohibitions of the law, Deut. xviii. 9— 
12 ; but as we proceed in their history 
they greatly increase upon us. In the 
reign of such an idolatrous king as Ahaz, 
their prevalence was particularly to be 
expected. — trn primarily signifies to 
tread, frequent , &c.; with % to go, apply 
to, for assistance, direction, &c., to con¬ 
sult God, an oracle, idols, &c. Comp, 
rw V®, Deut. xviii. 11.—niyiw, mas. with 
a fern, termination: from or W, 

Arab, i—jll , reverilur, to return, come 

to one’s senses; necromancers or sor¬ 
cerers, who pretended to recall the dead 
from the invisible world by means of 
incantations; and the spirits themselves 
thus supposed to he evoked, as occupying 
or possessing the bodies of such con¬ 
jurers. On this latter account, such 
necromancers were called XiNTrtea, 
i. e. possessed of the Ob, or spirit, called 
back for purposes of divination; and a9 
these impostors assumed an inflated ap¬ 
pearance, that it might be believed they 
were filled with the spirit, and gave 
forth unaccountable utterances while in 
that state, the LXX. render the word 
by tyyacrrplpvBoi, ventriloquists . In 

Coptic OTK&, ou&b, signifies an Egyp¬ 
tian priest who occupies himself with 
divinations; and in Africa and the West 
Indies a species of witchcraft, called 
Oheah, is practised among the negroes, 
which operates powerfully on their fears, 
and often issues in death.— wi¬ 
zards, (from wise,) comp, the Arab. 

, Elimon; ’E \vpas 6 pAyos, Acts 

iii. 8, knowing ones; Rabbin. pnWD, 
7 TvOwes, hence nvevpa nvO&vos, a spirit 
of Python , or divination, Acts xvi. 16. 
The term is employed in connexion with 
rfo^r, to denote persons who professed to 


have intercourse with the world of spirits, 
and were supposed to have the power of 
revealing secrets ; and, likewise, the 
spirits with whom it was thought they 
communicated. See Lev. xix. 31, xx. 
27; Deut. xviii. 11; 1 Sam. xxviii. 3— 
11.—n’KTB2i3n, lit. the chirpers, from 
which occurs only in Pilpel, Arab. 

. q y«>q , passer, and is onomatopoetic, 

expressing the chirping or piping of 
young birds, especially swallows. Chap, 
x. 14, xxix. 4, xxxviii. 14. It beauti¬ 
fully expresses the small distant sounds 
produced by the necromancers.—C’srrarr, 
the mutterers; root rurr, to murmur, 
mutter, utter inarticulate sounds, to speak 
in a low, hollow manner, as if the voice 
came from the earth. See chap. xxix. 
4.— T?} is used here, not in its substitu¬ 
tionary acceptation, but as signifying in 
behalf of, for the benefit of, as Gen. xx. 
7 ; Ps. Ixxii 15 ; Jer. xxi. 2. The in¬ 
terrogative n, dropping the n 1 ?, and the 
verb, are to be supplied from the pre¬ 
ceding hemistich. The absurdity of de¬ 
monology is forcibly pointed out in this 
appeal. 

20. This verse directs to the only 
source whence certain religious informa¬ 
tion is to be obtained, The law and the 
testimony; by which, with reference to 
ver. 16, we are obviously to understand, 
the will of God revealed in his word. 
For the use of 1 ? here, compare Judg. vii. 
18, prn'n nvrt. The clause, nrnr VrpM note, 

has greatly perplexed interpreters. The 
LXX., who render the whole verse 
oddly, have irepi ov ovk tori Sc5pa 
dovvai irepL avrov, in which they are 
followed by the Syr. and other versions 
derived from them; mistaking "'ij? 5 for 
Trnd, a gift, or present. In every other 
passage in which this word occurs, it 
signifies either the aurora, or morning 
dawn; or, metaphorically, the com¬ 
mencement of a state of prosperity after 
a period of affliction. See espec. chap. 
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21 But they shall pass through the land, distressed and famished ; 
And it shall be, when they are famished, 

They shall be inwardly vexed, and shall curse 
Their kin* and their God ; and shall look upward. 

O 

22 They shall also fix their eyes on the earth ; 

But behold ! affliction and darkness ; 

They shall be darkened with distress, 

Driven into gloom. 


xlvii. 11. in the Arab, has the 

same signification, which is also that 
best suited to the following context. The 
idea conveyed by the words is this: 
Those who teach differently than the 
Scriptures, and all who listen to such 
teachers, shall continue under the judg¬ 
ment of God: they can expect no pro¬ 
sperity. Lowth's rendering, “in which 
is no obscurity ,” cannot be justified from 
usage. Joel ii. 2, the only passage to 
which he appeals in support of it, is 
decidedly against him. The prophet 
there drops the idea of affliction, which 
he had employed different appropriate 
terms to express, and proceeds to de¬ 
scribe the cause of the affliction—the 
invading army, which he compares to 
the Aurora, or the rays of light quickly 
breaking in upon the horizon, and widely 
diffusing themselves upon the moun¬ 
tains.—“ tcn, which has presented con¬ 
siderable difficulty, is merely the sign of 
the apodosis, then, in that case , and in 
translation rnay be omitted as redundant. 
See Gesen. Lex. Man. in voc. b. 8.—V) 
stands collectively for Dwhich is found 
in one of Kennicolt’s MSS., and is the 
rendering of the Vulg., “non erit els ma- 
tutina lux orDS, people , may be under¬ 
stood : either will account for the sing, 
which is carried forward in the following 
verse. 

21, 22. The prophet here describes in 
strong language the desperate condition 
of those who reject the Divine word and 
adhere to their own devices, or to the 
sinful inventions and practices of men.— 
*• e - the land, which, though 


not occurring in the preceding context, 
is understood. This idiom is not uncom¬ 
mon in Hebrew, see Ps. lxviii. 15, 
lxxxvii. 1, where the noun which follows 
is anticipated, just as is here from 
ver. 22. Schroeder, however, takes the 
tt in a neuter sense, and supposes it to 
refer to the state or circumstances of 
those just spoken of: but see Gesenius, 
Lehrg. p. 740. — fTCpa, hardly circum¬ 
stanced, , in a state of great distress.— 
rpfpnn in Hithp. is more expressive than 
the simple form of Kal would have 
been. It denotes the inward workings 
of rage before if is vented against its 
obj eel.—'rftNlare in apposition : their 
king, who is their God; or their king , 
even their God. When God as the head 
of the Theocracy, and the king as his 
vicegerent, are spoken of, the order is 
always, “ God and the king,'* 1 Kings 
xxi. 13; 1 Chron. xxix. 20.—n:D% 
They shall look upward , does not mean 
turning to God in the exercise of con¬ 
fidence, but presenting a sullen aspect— 
the genuine expression of an unsubdued 
and desperate spirit.—To whatever quar¬ 
ter the unbelieving Jews might turn, 
no indication of deliverance appeared. 

rpvo, usually rendered darkness of 
distress; but since fpt'P corresponds in 
position to rmn in the following clause, 
just as rrpis does to rripM, it seem9 requi¬ 
site to invest it with the same participial 
power, and render the words thus: co¬ 
vered, or overwhelmed with trouble. The 
regular participial form in Hophal is 
qsro, as occurring ver. 23, where it agrees 
with P^vd. For rnip comp. Jer, 
xxiii. 12. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 23.—IX. 6. 


Having depicted the wretched condition to which the Jews would be reduced by 
the Assyrians, the prophet again anticipates the appearance of Immanuel, by 
graphically describing the principal scene of his public ministry, 23; congra¬ 
tulates the church on the deliverance which he was to effect, in terms borrowed 
from that which had been experienced from the intervening captivity, and the 
destruction of Babylon, ix. 1—5; and then introduces, in the most animated 
strains, a description of Messiah’s character, and the happy nature of his 
reign, 5, 6. 


23 But darkness shall not remain, where once was distress: 
As formerly he rendered contemptible 
The land of Zebulon, and the land of Naphtali; 

So he shall afterwards confer honour upon them— 


23. In this verse there is a marked 
transition from the period of affliction to 
the joyful times of the Messiah, now to 
be described. In the first clause the 
subst. verb is twice understood; first in 
the future tense, with the superadded 
idea of continuance; and then in the 
preterite. Such ellipses are common.— 
'3 is adversative; and rri, connect 

with in the preceding verse. The n 
in is neither local, nor a less fre¬ 
quent termination of pN, but simply pa- 
ragogic, as Job xxxiv. 13, xxxvii. 12, 
and frequent in poetry, flora stands for 
nra "nnu; and rtra ts would have been 

T P "I* I T I 

supplied before jrinwi, but for the \ 
which, as the logical copula, is there 
equivalent to it. — To make r»3 the 
nomin. to the verbs and and 

render, as Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, and 
Hengstenberg do, with the approbation 
of Gesenius, As the former time brought, 
&c. into contempt , so shall futurity ho¬ 
nour , &c. is unwarranted by usage. 
Day or night is, indeed, freq. employed 
as an active subject, but not n» simply, 
either in Heb. or in any of the dialects. 
The verbs may be regarded as imper¬ 
sonal, and rendered passively; or rnrr 
may be understood, which seems prefer¬ 
able, as the writers of Scripture always 
resolve events into the will or operations 
of God.—The regions occupied by the 
tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali were, 


with the exception of the land of Asher, 
the most northerly parts of Canaan, and 
consequently the most distant from Je¬ 
rusalem. Zebulon stretched across from 
the Mediterranean Sea at Mount Carmel 
to the sea of Tiberias; and Naphtali, 
from the northern boundary of Zebulon, 
between that Sea and Lebanon.— 
the tract of or about the sea. c»n com¬ 
monly signifies kqt e£ox7 1 ' the Medi¬ 
terranean ; but it is also used of the Red 
Sea, chap. x. 26, the Dead Sea, chap, 
xvi. 8, and here obviously of the sea of 
Tiberias, called roarer, the sea of Cin- 
neroth, Num. xxxiv. 11. — prm nnr, to 
rrlpav tov ’Io phavov, Perea, the country 
beyond Jordan; more especially that on 
the east, and to the north of the above- 
mentioned sea. The attempts of Grotius, 
Vitringa, and Hengstenberg, to inter¬ 
pret the phrase of a cis-Jordanic region, 
are unsuccessful, though it cannot be 
denied, that in passages such as Josh, 
ix. 1, it must signify the west side.— 
D’ten V:3, the circle or circuit of the na¬ 
tions , from to roll, roll round , be 
round , circular , &c.: so called from its 
geographical figure, and its proximity to 
the Phenician and other heathen regions, 
and partly, perhaps, from the circum¬ 
stance that twenty small cities within its 
limits were inhabited, for the most part, 
by Gentiles. Strabo mentions Pheni- 
cians , Syrians , and Arabians, as dwell- 
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The tract by the sea, the region beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the nations. 


CHAPTER IX. 

1 The people that walked in darkness, 

Behold a great light; 

Upon the inhabitants of the land of death-shade 
The light shineth. 

2 Thou enlargest the nation, 

Whose joy thou didst not increase ; 


ing here; and Josephus adds Greeks. 

. Comp. 1 Kings ix. 11; Josh. xx. 7, xxi. 
32; and see Bloomfield on Matt. iv. 
15, 16, where, with scarcely any varia¬ 
tion, this and the following verse are 
quoted in application to our Lord’s mi¬ 
nistry in those parts. In the N. T. 
Galilee, t) raXiAcna, includes all the 
regions here geographically described, 
except Perea. 

The points of contrast in this passage, 
are the contemptuous light in whicli the 
inhabitants of that part of the Holy Land 
had been regarded, on account of their 
greater intercourse with pagans, and the 
ignorance and deterioration in a religious 
point of view which resulted from it, 

' Matt. xxvi. 69 ; John i. 46, vii. 52 ; and 
the high honour conferred upon them 
by our Saviour’s commencing nis minis- 
_ try among them, and making their 
country the scene of the most illustrious 
displays of his Messiahship. Comp, for 
the sentiment, Micah v. 1, and for the 
expectation of the earlier Rabbins, the 
book Zohar, part i, fol. 119. Amst. 'torv 
rrrvc ktttdd tcho, Messiah the King 
shall be revealed in the land of Galilee. 
The transition was easy from a descrip¬ 
tion of temporal to that of spiritual de¬ 
gradation and misery ; especially as the 
image of darkness, which the prophet 
had just been employing, is in Scripture 
frequently used of both. That he should 
precisely have selected Zebulon and 
Naphtali on this occasion, may be ac¬ 
counted for, on the ground that these 
tribes were the first that suffered from 
the invasion of the Assyrians, 2 Kings 
xv. 29. 


Chapter IX. —1. that walked; 

signifies tropically, to live , or have 
one's conversation . Comp. Eph. ii. 2 ; 

1 John i. 6. —*tin, Light , the Messiah as 
the Sun of righteousness. Mai. iv. 2 ; 
Is. xlix. 6 ; to to to aA rjdivov, 

John i. 5, 9, to too Koafiov, viii. 12, 
the author not only of true knowledge, 
but of the true and permanent happiness 
connected with it.—nitter, Geipr, De 
Dieu, Michaelis, and some others, take 
to be simply a derivative from ch'S, Arab. 

, to be dark , shady , &c. ; but it 

seems preferable, with the ancient ver¬ 
sions, to regard it as compounded of 
a shadow , and rvra, death , like 
the court of death , Gen. x. 26, nypTT, 
strength of death , 2 Sam. xxiii. 31. It 
is employed to denote the densest gloom, 
or the most awful darkness—ideas which 
are very naturally associated with that 
of death, independently of those u'hich 
the region of sepulchral cells might sug¬ 
gest. See Job iii. 4, 5, x. 21, 22; Ps. 
xxiii. 4. Hitzig thinks there may have 
been some place so called, in the valley 
Achor, Hos. ii. 17 ; but this is mere con¬ 
jecture. 

2. Instead of the Chelhib not, 
which has the support of Aquila, Theod., 
Symm., the Vulg., and in all probability 
the LXX. originally : the ov Karyyayes 
having easily been changed into o kcztjj- 
yayes; see Middeldorpf’s Codex Syriaco- 
llexap. p. 474 ; V? to it, the Keri, is found 
in thirteen MSS. was originally in four 
more, and perhaps in three, and is the 
reading followed in the Syr., the Targ., 
and Saadias. The word is wanting alto- 
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They rejoice before thee as with the joy of harvest, 
As men rejoice when dividing the spoil. 

3 For the yoke of their burden. 

And the staff of their shoulder, 

The rod of their oppressor, 

Thou hast broken, as in the day of Midian. 

4 For every sandal of the sandaled in battle, 

And the garment rolled in blood, 

Shall be burned; it shall be food for the fire. 


gether in three MSS. Both readings 
being pronounced alike may have occa¬ 
sioned the difference ; but the Chethib 
being the more difficult of the two, and 
being so respectably supported, is enti¬ 
tled to the preference. Considering 
nnpirn as standing for innpip, and ren¬ 
dering in the past indefinite time, 

the whole may conveniently be trans¬ 
lated, Thou hast enlarged the nation; 
its, or rather, whose joy thou didst not 
increase : (but now) they rejoice , &c.; 
reflecting on the joyless period which 
immediately preceded the coming of the 
Messiah, and contrasting it with that 
here predicted. There is properly a 
litotes in the language : the meaning 
being, whose joy thou didst take away .— 
The 3 in *v:ij3a Lowth rejects, on the 
ground of the preceding noun being in 
construction ; but this form frequently 
occurs. See 2 Sam. i. 21; Ps. ii. 12, 
ix. 10; Isaiah v. 11, xxi. 13.—In 
before thee , njrr is understood, as it like¬ 
wise is in the second person of the verbs. 

3. The subject to which the pronomi¬ 
nal affixes belong is nan, the nation men¬ 
tioned in the preceding verse, ftap is 
the burden laid upon it , and ioatf rrop, 
the rod applied to its shoulder or back , 
in the way of punishment. The Dagesh 
in a is euphonic.— dv, the day of 
Midian , comp. chap. x. 26 : a mode of 
speech by which the Orientals express a 
battle fought at any place. Thus the 


Arab, j Jj ^ , predium Bedrense ; 

r^i jfc* f3l , Dies proelii Thaghle • 

bitarum. Frey tag. The reference is tc 
Judges vii. 19—23 ; and the comparison 
is the more apt, as the victory there 
described took place in the regions speci¬ 


fied at the beginning of the present 
chapter. The grand point of compari¬ 
son, however, consists in the deliverance 
having been effected, not by human 
means, but by the immediate interposi¬ 
tion of divine power. Such was the 
nature of the redemption to be effected 
by Immanuel. The language of the 
verse is figurative, and applies to the 
victory of the Messiah over Satan, and 
the rescue of his people from spiritual 
oppression. See Rosenmiiller and Heng- 
s ten berg, in loc. 

4. This verse describes the sure indi-[ 
cations of a state of lasting peace, in 
language borrowed from an ancient 
custom of burning implements of war 
that had been taken from the enemy. 
This custom is distinctly recognised, Ps. 
xlvi. 9 ; Micah v. 10; Ezek. xxxix. 
8—10 ; in the last of which passages the 
image is beautifully amplified. By pHD 
is meant the military shoe or sandal , 
strongly shod with nails or spikes, and 
reaching about mid-leg. It thus differed 
from the greave, which came higher up. 

, V 

Comp. qj(jp> Be ye shod, in the Peshito, 
Kph. vi. 15 ; the Chald. N3'D, and the 

Eth. shoe .—pto is the parti¬ 

ciple, formed from the same noun. xdr\ 
signifies battle , from the noise and tumult 
connected with it; and rripip is appro¬ 
priated to denote the sagum or cloak 
worn by soldiers in war. Both it, how¬ 
ever, and the sandal are here employed 
synecdochically for all kinds of military 

accoutrements. The i in rrrvrn marks 

• 9 

the apodosis. The interpretation here 
given of pNp, &c. was first suggested by 
Joseph Kimchi, and is now generally 
approved. 
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5 For to us a child is born, to us a son is given ; 

And the government shall be upon liis shoulder ; 

And his name shall be called, Wonderful, Counsellor, 

Mightv God, Father of Eternitv, Prince of Peace. 

6 Of the increase of his government and its peace, there shall be no 

end, 


5, 6. Of the exclusive application of 
this prophecy to the Messiah, no doubt 
was entertained by the earlier Rabbins. 
The Tar gum renders it: dtt V; p rro\i? npnn 
N’T'Cl NrrtTD E*? NTf'N TT2V N’Sdd 

T T : * T T - i ■ : T" TT* T TV: TV T r Z ” 

’rrov? ntt “And his name was 

called of old, Wonderful , Counsel , the 
Mighty God , Heivho conthiuetk for ever, 
The Messiah , in whose days peace shall 
be multiplied upon us.” Similar appli¬ 
cations are made in the Bereshith Rabba 
on Gen. xli. 44, in the Echa Rabbitha 
o i Lamentations ; and Ben Sira includes, 

‘ Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, 
and Prince of Peace,” in his list of the 
eight names of the Messiah. The 
modern foreign writers who have adopted 
or defended this interpretation, are Cube, 
Dathe, Michaelis, Ddderlein, Xoppe, 
Pliischke, Kuinoel, Herder, Duchman, 
V. D. Palm, Rosenmuller, Umbreit, and 
Hengstenberg. On the other hand, 
Hezel, Hensler, Paulus, Hendewerk, and 
even Jahn, after Kimchi, Jarchi, Aben- 
ezia, and Grotius, refer the passage to 
Hezekiah; which interpretation Gese- 
nius attempts to sustain in his Comment, 
though he is obliged to confess, that “ it 
may still be considered Messianic, inas¬ 
much as the description is ideal, and 
may or may not be applied to any real 
subject;” and in Ins Lex. Man. he ren¬ 
ders 2. Concr. admirabi/is , eximius , 
(de rege Messiae) Is. ix. 6. Hitzig views 
the passage as an exaggerated descrip¬ 
tion of some future king of the house of 
David ; which, in the main, is the opi¬ 
nion adopted by Bauer, Eichbom, and 
Vogel. 

The assertion of Gesenius, that the 
words are not applied to our Lord in the 
N. T. (an objection which we should not 
have expected from such a quarter) is 
contrary to faet; for though they are 
not expressly or verbally quoted, it is 
evident the angel Gabriel thus applies 
them in bis annunciation to Mary, Luke 
i» 32, 33. First, her child waB to be 


“ the Son of the Highest,” in reference 
to that part of the prophecy, “ To us a 
Son is given.’’ Secondly , he was to be 
“ great,” which the assemblage of exalted 
and distinguished names in the predic¬ 
tion sufficiently indicate. Thirdly , he 
was to have given to him, “the throne 
of his father David,” which corresponds 
to “ his government upon the throne of 
David ” in the prophecy; and his “ reign¬ 
ing over the house of Jacob, ” to his being 
“ over the kingdom of David ” in the 
following clause. Fourthly , the words, 
“ Of his kingdom there shall be no end,” 
are almost a literal quotation of the words, 
“ Of the increase of his government— 
there shall be no end.” 

That neither Hezekiah, nor any other 
temporal king of the Jews after his time, 
can possibly be intended, appears from 
the fact, that none of them ever did or 
could exert a beneficial influence over 
Galilee, since it lay entirely beyond their 
jurisdiction ; and also from the peculiar 
terms of the description, which admit of 
no appropriate interpretation except they 
be applied to a Divine Person. “Nobis,” 
says Rosenmiiller, “omnino baud est 
credibile, vatem ullum Hebraeum de 
solito aliquo suae gentis rege spes adeo 
magnificas, quales hie expressas legimus, 
concipere potuisse.” SclioL Edit. 1835. 
And Schroeder in MS.: “ de solo Mes- 
size hunc locum accipiendum esse, ex in- 
signibus titulis atque divinis honoribus, 
qui ipsi dantur tarn evidens est, ut in 
dubium vocari non possit.” Still stronger 
is the language of Chrysostom, tom. i. 
p. 560 : ori Be Kepi av3p<orrov, ovk au 
Tts etnot rovro ^tXou, tvdrj'Kov, #cat rote 
a<p6Spa <fu\ovLKclv ctfeXovai' 3(os yap 
la\vpos ovSflf dvdpcoir<ov ano 

tov aid) Wf, oude v eiprjvrfs TOiavrrjs* 

rfjs yap elprjVT]s avrov, (pfj<Tiv, ovk cot IV 

optov. -^Vjn? uV-iV -fr '3. Tile con- 

cinnity and emphasis of these words evince 
the high state of exultation to which the 
mind of the prophet was raised, when he 
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Upon the throne of David, and over his kingdom; 

To establish it, and strengthen it, with justice and equity, 


delivered them. The verbs are put in 
the preterite, to indicate the certainty of 
the event which they predict. w is 
is used per Kotvaariv. — 1 top® - ??? rntpaii 
The former of these nouns is derived 
from rn®, an obsolete verb, equivalent to 
and "nig, like no“)D from non; and 
signifies absolute rule, dominion, empire. 
It occurs only here and ver. 6. The 
resting of this empire upon the shoulder 
of the prince, indicates the weight of 
public affairs which he would have to 
sustain. Comp. Plin. Panegyr. c. 10; 
Cicero, Orat. pro Flacco, § 95. For the 
custom of placing the badge of office on 
the shoulder, see xxii. 22. 

is to be taken impersonally, but is 
best rendered passively. The later Jews, 
in order to get rid of the Christian inter¬ 
pretation of the verse, maintain, that all 
the names, as far as “nr?**, form the 
nominative, and that eVto "np alone is the 
object to the verb ; but such an accumu¬ 
lation of names forming a nominative is 
without example, and in Hebrew usage, 
the name given uniformly follows imme¬ 
diately after and not that of the 
person who gives it.— n’jd, lit. a wonder, 
miracle , from wte, to separate , distinguish 
by some remarkable qualities; that which, 
from its not coming within the compass 
of natural events, is the cause of wonder 
and admiration . The abstract is used 
for the concrete: Wonderful, worthy of 
admiration. Thus Aquila, Bavpaaros ; 

O ■> 

Symm. napabo^aopos ; the Syr. |pco», 

admiratio ; J crome, admirabilis. nipy 
effecting miracles, is one of the pecu¬ 
liar characteristics of Jehovah, Exod. xv. 
11 ; and the Niphal part, is freq. 

used of the miracles that were wrought 
in behalf of the Hebrews. As the Un¬ 
created Angel, the same glorious person 
here predicted, appropriates the title to 
himself, Jud. xiii. 18, where, though the 
Keri reads 'te, the Chethib is ’Mte.—ysi' r 
Counsellor; Aquila, ovpfiov\os ; Symm. 
/SovXfimKor; Theod. f3ov\€va>v. Some 
would join this and the preceding title 
together, and render, Wonderful Coun¬ 
sellor, on the specious ground, that all 
the other titles are in pairs; but what¬ 


ever uniformity in point of construction 
might thus be introduced into the pas¬ 
sage, it is completely at variance with 
Hebrew construction. To admit of this 
rendering, the form must be rrep and 
not yyv N7S. For the import of this title, 
comp. chap. xi. 2 ; John i. 1 ; Matt. xi. 
27; Rev. iii. 18 .—•'ras ‘jn, The Mighty 
God, The occurrence of these words in 
conjunction, chap. x. 21, in application 
to Jehovah as revealed in the person of 
the Messiah, irrefragably proves, that 
they are so to he combined in the pre¬ 
sent Instance; as also, that is to be 
taken in its usual acceptation, as one of 
the Divine names, and not in that of 
Hero , which Gesenius assigns to it. 
Hitzig defends the rendering, starker 
Gott, “ Mighty God ;” and thus the 
Targ. Syr., Jerome, Ignat, in Epist. ad 
Antioch., Iren. adv. H seres, lib. iv. cap. 
66; Euseb. in Demon. Evang. libb. vii. 
and ix.; Clemens, P$dag. lib. i.; Seve- 
rian. in Combes. Auctar. Non. P. P. 
tom. i. Theodoret, animadverting upon 
the translation of Aquila, loxvpos 8vva- 
Tor, observes. Kftrai 8t napa to ‘E/3 p. 
T}\ ycfifia>p‘ to tj\, 6(6s ; “ But in the 
Hebrew it is El gibbor: now El signifies 
God.” The combination, Tia? y£V, 
the consulter of the Mighty God , as Gro- 
tius renders it; or the Counsellor of God, 
Mighty, proposed by Dr. L. Carpenter; 
no Hebrew scholar can, for a moment, 
admit.—lit. the Father of perpe¬ 
tuity, eternity, from the root rro, to 
advance, go forward, endure. Gesenius 
translates, pater sempiternus, which 
agrees with our common version, and 
most modern translations, and ascribes 
the attribute of eternity to the Messiah. 
Yet, as is specially used to denote 
future duration, the LXX. seem to have 
hit the true meaning when they render, 
as in the Aid. and Complut. editions : 
IlaTTjp rov ptWovros al(6vos, Father of 
the future age ; only the age is not to be 
restricted to the present dispensation, but 
is to be extended to the state of eternal 
blessedness after death. 3H signifies not 
only father, but also author, provider, 
benefactor, Gen. iv. 21 ; Job xxix. 16 ; 
P9. lxviii. 6 ; and especially, Is. xxii. 21, 
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Henceforth and for ever :— 

The zeal of Jehovah of Hosts shall effect this. 


and Gen. xlv. 8 , where Joseph is said to 
have been made a father to Pharaoh,— 
not his Vizier or prime minister, as 
Gesenius explains it, but a provider, 
with special reference to the famine. 

The Turkish, , Aiabek , to which 

the same author refers in illustration, is 
not applied to the Vizier in the sense of 
father of the prince, but is simply a title of 
respect, Dominus Pater , and is given both 
to ministers, and to the prince himself. 

The corresponding Arabic, , is in use 

among the Diyabi Bedoweens of Oman. 
Wellsted, in his Travels among them, 
mentions that each of the seven divi¬ 
sions of that peculiar people is governed 
bv a chief called Abu, who exercises 
what may be termed a patriarchal author¬ 
ity over them. This office is filled by 
individuals whose superior sagacity, ex¬ 
perience, and courage, entitle them to 
the distinction. The Messiah may ap¬ 
propriately be styled, The father of the 
future eternal state , inasmuch as he is 
the author and bestower of its blessings; 
and in this point of view, exactly 

corresponds to Atrios (ra>TTjplas alwlov, 
Heb. v. 10 . The rendering, Father 
of prey , proposed by Abarbanel, and 
adopted by llgen and Hilzig, is quite 
out of place here; though it cannot be 
denied, that t? is also used to denote 

prey. -ci?cpc, The Prince of Peace 

answers to nrc, Shiloh , The Pacificator, 
Gen. xlix. 10; Eyt£', The Peace, Micah 
v. 4. Comp. Eph. ii. 14, 17; Col. i. 20. 

The state of the LXX. text in this 
place is so unsettled, that little use can 
be made of it for the purpose of throw¬ 
ing light upon the terms employed. See 
Stroth’s Beytnige zur Kritik der LXX. 
in Eichhorn’s Rcpertorium, part iii. p. 
2/52. It is exhibited at greater length 


in the Alex, and Aid. copies, than in 
that of the Vat.; but all three have the 
remarkable rendering, ptyaXrj^ fiovXrjs 
ayyeXos, The Angel of the great Coun¬ 
sel, which they are supposed to have 
found in the words bw ysv vbv — taking 
’jn in the acceptation of angel , which 
they have certainly done Job xx. 15. 
'Whether they had in view rnrr 'tfwo, The 
Angel of Jehovah , of celebrated occur¬ 
rence, cannot be determined. 

nrc) (rrrraj). That Christian editors 
of the Hebrew Bible should still conform 
to the Massorctic absurdity of exhibiting 
a final Mem at the beginning of a word, 
is passing strange; as it must likewise 
be considered, that any interpreters 
should imitate the Rabbins in attempt¬ 
ing to find mysteries in it. The only 
edition in which I have seen it corrected 
is that of Hahn, Lips. 1834, 12 mo, 
which contains other emendations of a 
similar kind. There is no ground for 
supposing that the text originally read 
rrn c 1 ?, the former of these w f ords stand¬ 
ing for erft— though this division is 
actually found in two or three MSS.— 
In what sense the Messiah occupies the 
throne of David, see Dan. ii. 44; vii. 
14, 27; Luke i. 31—33; Acts ii. 34— 
36; Rom. xiv. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 24—28; 
Ilcb. xii. 27, 28; and those passages of 
the N. T. in which the dispensation of 
the Messiah is designated 17 fiacrtXfta to 0 
Oeov, t(dv ovpavcov, &c. His reign is not 
earthly and temporal, but spiritual and 
eternal.—This illustrious prophecy beau¬ 
tifully concludes with the words, ns# 
nNT 7 TO?n niNjs rnrr ( with respect to which 
it is only necessary to remark, that hn:;?, 
zeal, is here used in the acceptation of 
strong affection, or ardent love for an 
object, evinced by vigilant attention and 
indefatigable effort in regard to it. Song 
viii. 6 ; Zech. viii. 2. 


M 
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CHAPTER IX. 7—X. 4. 


This section is clearly distinguishable from those which precede and follow it, by the 
peculiar features of the composition, and the subject-matter which it contains. 
The 7th verse forms the title or introduction : then follow four regular stanzas, 
to each of which is added a distich, consisting of a refrain, or repetition of the 
same words. The prophecy is directed against the kingdom or people of Israel, 
and threatens them with divine judgments in punishment of their pride, 7—12 ; 
their obstinate rebellion against the Lord, 13—16; their flagrant wickedness, 
17—20; and their perversion of justice, x. 1—4. 


7 Jehovah sent a word against Jacob, 

And it came down against Israel; 

8 And all the people shall know it— 

Ephraim and the inhabitants of Samaria— 

Who say in pride and arrogance of heart: 

9 The bricks have fallen, but we will build with hewn stones; 
The sycamores are cut down, but we will substitute cedars. 


7. A synonymous parallelism. For 
'3^, thirty-three of Kennicott’s MSS. 
and three of the earliest printed editions, 
read nw. 'tea, to come down , in the sense 
in which tea is used Dan. iv. 28, and 


Jy df , in the Koran, to indicate the 


communication of oracular matter, or 
revelations from heaven. Jacob and 
Israel are identical, designating the king¬ 
dom of the ten tribes. 

8. signifies here to feel, know from 

suffering experimentally , as Num. xiv. 
34 : ’ntwirn# Drum, Ye shall know , i. e. 
feel my opposition , the hostility which 
you have provoked; very improperly 
rendered in the common version, “ My 
breach of promise.” See also Job xxi. 
19; Hos. ix. 7. “ Ephraim and the in¬ 

habitants of Samaria” is added by way 
of explanation to ite osa, to exclude the 
idea of Judah from being involved in the 
threatening. The i in a\irn is emphatic : 
" and especially the inhabitants of the 
metropolis.” 

9. The were bricks made of a 

white, or chalky clay, be white ,) 

und dried in the sun, but not burnt. To 


give them coherence they were mixed 
with straw, Exod. v. 7, but they pos¬ 
sessed little durability. Such bricks 
were in common use, as they are at this 
dav, all over the East. When edifices 
of large dimensions were to be built, the 
bricks were burnt, Gen. xi. 3.— rvu for 
rvu hewn stones, from rm, to cut t 
form by hewing. The term is specially 
used of large stones made square by hew¬ 
ing, 1 Kings v. 32.—D'ppv), LXX. crvxd- 
ptvovs, sycamores , a kind of fig-tree, 
resembling in its leaves and fruit the 
mulberry-tree, and called by Pliny feus 
jEgyptia, from its being frequent in that 
country. It also abounded, and still 
abounds in the level parts of Palestine. 
It is durable, but slender, and coarse in 
the grain, and is used by the inhabitants 
for ordinary purposes. 1 Kings x. 27 ; 

1 Chron. xxvii. 28 ; Amo9 vii. 14.— 
D'nw, cedars. See note on chap. ii. 13. 
"While the sycamore was of little worth, 
the cedar was held in the highest esti¬ 
mation, and is the most celebrated of all 
the trees mentioned in Scripture. The | 
impenitent Ephraimites treat with con¬ 
tempt the results of Tiglath-pileser’s in¬ 
vasion, and boast that they will speedily j 
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10 Jehovah will raise up the hostile bands of Rczin against them, 
And will equip their enemies; 

11 Syria on the east, and the Philistines on the west; 

And they shall devour Israel with open mouth. 

For all this his anger is not turned away, 

But his hand is stretched out still. 

12 For the people have not returned to him who smote them ; 
Jehovah of Hosts they have not sought. 

13 Therefore Jehovah will cut off from Israel, 

The head and the tail, the branch and the rush, 

In a single day. 

14 The elder and the honourable are the head; 

The prophet, and the teacher of falsehood are the tail. 


place their affairs in a far more pro¬ 
sperous condition than before. 

10, 11. used here instead of E'jrri, 
(see Micali v. 4 ); only the idea of superi¬ 
ority in prowess is ex pressed by tbe former 
term. Instead of p2"] the enemies of 
Jiezin, thirteen MSS., originally seven¬ 
teen more, now three, and the Keri of 
one of De Rossi’s, read pO the 
princes of Rezin ; which is adopted by 
Houbigant, Lowth, Doderlein, Dathe, 
and Hensler. Michaelis, following the 

LXX., TOtif tTTaVKTTaptVOVS €7 t\ opOff 

2ia>v, conjectures j"-J in to have been the 
original reading, and renders, die IVi- 
dersacher des Be ryes Zion , “the adver¬ 
saries of Mount Zion,” but lie- is quite 
uncertain respecting the application of 
the words. There is, however, no real 
difficulty in the common reading, which 
is corroborated by in the second 
member of the parallelism. By the ene¬ 
mies of Rezin the Assyrians are meant, 
by whom, under Tiglath-pileser, Resin 
was slain, his capital taken, and the 
population and that of a portion of Israel 
carried away into Media. These were 
to come a second time against Israel; 
and to aggravate the evil, both the Ara¬ 
maeans and the Philistines would, under 
the conqueror, rush into the country, 
and pillage it at pleasure. This took 
place when Shalmaneser reduced the 
kingdom of Israel to an Assyrian pro¬ 
vince, about the year n.c, 730 or 720.— 

J tr, the Pilpel of interweave, 

fence, cover, or furnish with armour , 


with an original reference to the large 
shields, which often consisted of osiers 
intertwined, and covered with bull’s 

bide. Comp, the Arab. ._/L, spinis 


munivit parietem 



spina ; hence 


arma eorumve aciunen.—freq. used 
of the consumption effected by war; 
hence rran|jo, war , from the synonymous 
root cni to eat , devour —the Niplial 
of which signifies to engage in battle. 
Comp. 7roAepoto peya erropa. Iliad 8. 

12. 2TD is more commonly followed 
by ^ and but it is also in other pas¬ 
sages construed with "W, chap. xix. 22 ; 
Amos iv. 6. In ’irran the reference is 
to Jehovah as the infiicter of the punish¬ 
ment. 


13. (he palm-branch; from its 
curved, hand-like shape ; but employed 
here on account of its elevated position 
on the tree, which is itself one of the 
most beautiful in the vegetable king¬ 
dom.—the reed or rush , which 
grows in low marshy tracts, and attains 
to the height of eight or ten feet. The 
different terms here employed are appro¬ 
priate images of persons in high and 
inferior stations of life. Thus the LXX. 
ptyav ko\ ptKpbu. Eleven MSS., and 
originally three more, prefix 2 to Dv f ng 
chap. x. 17, where, likewise, the phrase 
denotes quickly, within the shortest period. 

14. This verse Koppe, Cube, Eich- 
horn, Gesenius, and Hitzig, maintain to 
be a gloss; principally on the ground, 
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15 For the leaders of this people cause them to err ; 

And those who are led by them arc destroyed. 

16 Wherefore the Lord shall not rejoice over their young men, 
Nor will lie pity their orphans and widows; 

For every one of them is profane and wicked, 

And every mouth speaketh folly. 

For all this his anger is not turned away, 

But his hand is stretched out still: 

17 For wickedness bumeth like fire, 

It consumeth the thorns and briers; 

It kindlcth the thickets of the forest, 

And they roll upward—a column of smoke. 


that the contrast so strikingly made in 
the preceding verse is not kept up in the 
exegesis here given. But it is obvious 
from ver. 15, that it was specially the 
design of Isaiah to degrade and ex¬ 
pose the false prophets, which lie could 
not have done more effectually than 
by comparing them to the tail; thus 
assigning to them the most contempt¬ 
ible position in society. The verse 
is, therefore, quite in its place, as Hen- 
dewerk has ably shewn. Comp, for the 
other terms, chap. iii. 2, 3. 

15. Comp. chap. iii. 12. By 

are meant the lying teachers mentioned 
in the preceding verse.—in Kal, to 
swallow, devour eagerly ; in Piel, to de¬ 
stroy, exterminate. 

16. enm, the delectus , young, choice 
ivarriors, from "ina, to choose , select the 
best of any thing. Comp. chap. xxxi. 8, 
Jer. xviii. 21, and Ps. cx. 3, where rvnV, 
youth , likewise signifies youthful war¬ 
riors .—qsn, an impious, or profane per - 

o 0 V 

son; Syr. , one who is morally 

impure, a heathen; Eth. a he¬ 

retic. The word has generally been ren¬ 
dered hypocrite , but apparently without 
foundation in the Hebrew, or any other 
of the dialects. It denotes an atrocious, 
unprincipled character, one who is unin¬ 
fluenced by regard either to God orman. 
See Job viii. 13, xiii. 16, xvii. 8.—rip, 
see chap. i. 4. 

17. nrtn signifies in this place, not 
wickedness in general, but idolatry , the 
fruitful parent of all manner of evil. 
Comp. Zech. v. 8 : rrytpvi nrti, This is 


wickedness, i. e. idolatry, which was re¬ 
moved from the land of Israel at the 
captivity, and set dowm in Babylon, its 
own appropriate place, vers. 9—11. Its 
prevalence is compared to a raging fire, 
which spreads devastation wherever it 
comes, especially in a forest; and those 
who indulge in it are compared to briers 
and thorns, which are easily ignited and 
speedily consumed. This image is fre¬ 
quently used in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
See Ps. lviii. 10, cxviii. 12; Isa. x. 16, 
17, xxxiii. 12; Micah vii. 4; Nah. i. 
10.—per nw And they roll up¬ 

ward in a column of smoke . The verb 
is a a7ra£ Xey. hut is obviously 
related to plN, whirling dust; Arab. 

> !?•?» Arab. , to turn; in 

Hith. to turn oneself Mb out; and ex¬ 
presses the winding or revolving action 
of a body of smoke rising into the air. 

Some compare the Arab. , car- 

o v 

jiosus fuit , and the Syr. [no] , gallus 
gallinaceus, superbo gradu incedens , and, 
after Castell., render the word superbient, 
fastuose se gerent —referring the compa¬ 
rison to the swelling of the volumes of 
smoke; but the former etymology is 
preferable, and has the support of the 

A V ^ 

Syr. and the Vulg. convol - 

vetur. is used adverbially to denote 

the proud direetion of the smoke as 
thus rolling itself upwards. Hendewerk 
thinks, there is purposely an omission 
of the Caph veritatis before this sub^ 
stantivc. 
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18 By tlic wrath of Jehovah of hosts the land is burned up, 
And the people are as food for the fire; 

They have no pity for each other. 

19 One cutteth down on the right, yet starveth ; 

And catctli on the left, but is not satisfied ; 

They each devour the flesh of his arm : 

20 Manassch, Ephraim, aud Ephraim, Manasscli; 

And these together are against Judah ! 

■ For all this his anger is not turned away, ^ 

But his hand is stretched out still. 


CHAPTER X. 


1 Wo to the enactors of iniquitous statutes, 

And the writers who register evil. 

2 To turn away the poor from judgment, 

And deprive of their right the afflicted of my people ; 
That the widows may be their prey, 

And that they may plunder the oqflians. 


18. The flames are now described as 
extending from the forest to the whole 
country; only instead of being further 
represented as resulting from wicked¬ 
ness, the conflagration is resolved into 
the anger of God as the avenger of sin. 
The idea of civil discord and mutual 
destruction was also naturally suggested 
by that of fire, which consumes on every 
hand.—cn? occurs only here, hut ap¬ 
pears from the connexion, and from its 

affinity wilh the Arab. to be dark¬ 
ened\ r*’ rest us ingens el suffocans, suf¬ 
focating heat , to have the signification 
of burning , burning up, burning so as to 
leave the ground completely black; 
LXX. <jvyK€Kavrcu ; Alex. crvyKavOi]- 
(Tfrat ; Targ. npiin ( adusta est . y"W, 
being of common gender, occasions no 
difficulty in construing it with the mas. 
of the verb. 

19. “>u, Arab. , to kill, cut up, 

dissect , prepare for food. Seeker’s con¬ 
jecture, which Lowlh adopts, that wc 
arc to read Wp, his companion , instead of 


iru, his arm , appears, at first sight, to 
derive support from the parallel passage, 
Jer. xix. 9; but as is used tropically 
to denote strength , aid , &c. there is no 
occasion to alter the text. The word is 

here used, like the Arab. i >A r , brachium, 

adjutor , socius , one who employs his arm 
in behalf of another, a helper, friend, &c. 
Comp. P«. lxxxiii. 9 ; Is. xxxiii. 2 ; Jer. 
xvii. 5. ’Hie following verse clearly 
shews that this is the meaning. It was 
natural for those who were related to 
each other, to render mutual assistance ; 
but in civil broils, every tie of the kind 
is disregarded, and those who are most 
closely connected often become the great¬ 
est foes. 

20. An epexegesis of the preceding, 
in which the figurative language is lite¬ 
rally explained. 

Ciiapteii X. —1. Before ‘top, suhaud. 

y « ’ 

2. pro nrsri differs in signification, as 
in form, from rrpn, and EDitio rnjn. 

The latter phrases signify to pervert jus¬ 
tice, to give a wrong verdict; the former 
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3 What will ye do in the day of visitation. 
And of desolation which comelh from afar ? 
To whom will ye flee for help ? 

And where will ye leave your nobility? 

4 Except they crouch among the prisoners, 
They shall fall among the slain. 

For all this his anger is not turned away, 


But his hand is stretched out 

me an 9 to turn away a cause, so as to 
prevent its being brought to trial.— l H| 
conveys the idea of taking away by 
fraud and violence.—At the close of the 
verse, the verb assumes the finite form. 

3. dv, day, is understood as repeated 
before rnfti ; and is to be supplied 
before pnrop; which term refers to the 
Assyrians, who, though distant, are 
spoken of as already on their march.— 
rnpB. LXX. emo-Konr), in this and seve¬ 
ral other passages, but also eVto-Kc^/tr, 
€* 8 iJtf 7 crij. The root signifies, in such 
connexion, to come to any one in a hos¬ 
tile sense, to visit so as to punish. Comp. 
Job xxxi. 14 ; Jer. xxiii. 12 ; and the 
Greek, 1 Pet. ii. 12. is to be taken 
here, as chap. v. 13, viii. 7, in the sense 
of nobility. It was to be expected that 
they might safely be left in their castles 
and fastnesses ; but the prophet declares 
that they should form no exception, but 
be treated like the rest of the nation. 
Hendewerk is of opinion, that idols, the 
boast and glory of the apostate Israelites, 
are meant. 

4. The Rabbins Moses and Kimchi, 
Abendanus, Noldius, Tremellius, Vi- 
tringa, Lowth, Gesenius in his Lex. 
Man., and others, regard the Yod in 
'rfa as the pronominal suffix, and render, 


still. 

without me, in the sense of, abandoned 
by me, and consider Jehovah to be the 
speaker; but, though the word is un¬ 
questionably thus used Hos. xiii.4, such 
an interpretation ill suits the present 
connexion. It is rather to be taken in 
the acceptation of except , if not, as Gen. 
xliii. 3, and with cm added, Ames iii. 4. 

Thus the Syr. \J», and Schmid, who 

supplies Being properly the noun 

rfa, signifying annihilation, from rfa, to 
consume, bring or come to nothing, it 
is simply a negative particle with the 
Yod paragogic. The nobles must either 
crouch among the prisoners, under the 
chains with which they are to be loaded, 
or they must share the fate of the slain.— 
nnn occurs nowhere else in the sense of 
among; yet it seems to be purposely 
adopted here instead of ? or pi, to indi¬ 
cate the low or prostrate condition of the 
persons described. It may, however, 
be rendered, in the place of the pri¬ 
soners ; e. e. where they are. Thus 
Kimchi, Dlpoa; though Abenezra prefers 
pa.— its. though singular, agreeing with 
TiM, ver. 3 , is to be rendered in the 
plural, in accordance with following. 
Such enallage is common in Hebrew 
poetry. 


CHAPTER X. 5—34. 

The remainder of this chapter contains a prophecy respecting the invasion of Judea 
by Sennacherib, and the destruction of his army. The purpose of God in send¬ 
ing him against the Jews is distinctly stated, 5, 6 ; his proud boastings in refer¬ 
ence to his conquests, and his intentions against Jerusalem are described, 6 — 11 ; 
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the Divine punishment to be inflicted upon him and his army, when they had 
finished their work, is denounced, 12—19; promises of mercy arc made to the 
small remnant of the Jews, 20—23 ; and they are assured of the signal inter¬ 
position of God on their behalf, 24—27 ; the rapid approach of the Assyrian 
army to Jerusalem, and the consternation of the neighbouring cities are then 
admirably depicted, 2S—32; and the section closes with an abrupt description of 
its entire discomfiture. 

From ver. 11, it would appear that this prophecy was delivered subsequent to the cap¬ 
ture of Samaria, which took place in the sixth year of Hezekiah, but earlier than 
the fourteenth year, in the course of which the threatened invasion happened. 


5 Wo to llie Assyrian ! the rod of mine anger ! 

The staff in whose hand is that of my wrath. 

6 Against an impious nation I will send him, 

And against the people of my indignation will I give him a charge; 
To seize the spoil ; to take the prey; 

And to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 

7 But as for him, he thinketh not so, 

Neither doth his heart so intend; 

But to destroy is in his heart, 

m * 

And to cut off nations not a few. 

8 For he saith, Are not my princes altogether kings ? 


5. to correspond with DT 3 follow¬ 
ing, must here he regarded as denoting 
the Assyrians; hut as the king of Assy¬ 
ria is introduced immediately after, it is 
better to render it in the singular. In¬ 
stead of tnrrrnrcn, eight MSS., another at 
first-hand, and one in the margin, read 
; but the reading seeins to have 
originated in an atLempt to get over the 
difficulty occasioned by nvt, which after 
all is only the usual substitute for the 
substantive verb. Hitzig violently ex- 
cinds DT£, and Seeker proposes to read 
ovi instead of it. The sentence is ellip¬ 
tical ; requiring iw to be supplied after 
and rr£*p to be repeated before 'pyt. 
It will then literally read thus: and the 
rod which is in their hand is the rod of 
my indignation. The Assyrians are first 
represented as the instrument of Divine 
punishment, and then as themselves em¬ 
ploying their military weapons in inflict¬ 
ing it. 

6. For F):n, see note on chap. ix. 16. 
The people against which be was to be 
»ent was that of Judah. They were now 


to experience the evils which they had 
seen inflicted upon others, without taking 
warning. Gesenius, Hitzig, and others, 
suppose Ephraim to he meant; hut the 
reference to the taking of Samaria, vers. 
9, 10, 11, is decidedly opposed to this 
view of the subject. Tnas cy is tbe geni¬ 
tive of object; the people on whom my 
wrath is to he inflicted .—ditto ac¬ 

cording to the Keri: lit. to place it a 
treading : i. e. to tread them, or cause 
them to be trodden upon. The usual term 
for mire, in such connexion, is not irp, 
but "ron, which properly signifies clay, and 
is also thus employed Job xxx. 19. 

7. '3 for dm '3, hut, on the contrary. 
cyn not a few , a litotes for many. 


s .. v * ” V 

Thus tbe Syr. • 


many 


people. 

8. The Assyrian monarch is here, with 
great effect, introduced as boasting of the 
number of his conquests; asserting, that 
there were not any of his princes who 
had not had the regal dignity conferred 
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9 Is not Cal no as Carclicmish ? 

Is not Hamath as Arpad ? 

Is not Samaria as Damascus P 
10 As my hand hath found the kingdoms of the idols, 

And their graven images— 

That were superior to those of Jerusalem and Samaria— 


upon them. Of course, by C’ajp, we are 
to understand, not absolute sovereigns, 
but satraps or viceroys, each having his 
separate kingdom or province, which he 
governed, subject to the supreme ruler, 
who in reference to his dominion over 
them, is styled cpbp T| l 7p J king of kings , 
Ezek. xxvi. 7; tjV?, Dan. ii. 37. 

Compare the title anciently assumed by 
the king of Persia, Ezra vii. 12, and still 

retained in the formula, iliJk&Lw , Shah - 
inshah, “ the Shah of Shahs:” UaJuu 

. C 

, “ the Sultan of Sultans,” which 
is given to the Grand Seignor; the 

Egypt corren n ccnrrerticnr; 

and the Ethiop 

which have the same signification. Comp, 
also ava£ auaKrcov, Eschyl. Suppl. 533. 

9. i-?p, Calno, written Calneh, 

Gen. x. 10; Amos ii. 6 ; and, by 

dropping the \ TO, Ezek. xxvii. 23. 
LXX. Xa\avT], Ctesiphon, a very ancient, 
large, and celebrated city, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, opposite to Seleucia. 
It was afterwards the winter residence 
of the Persian kings, till about the time 
of Mohammed; and together with Seleu¬ 
cia, obtained from the Arabs in later 

times, the name of , El-Madain, 

“ the Two Cities but all that now 
remains, are the ruins of a palace, and 
numerous mounds of rubbish.— 

Arab. JUa, Kipfcj/crtov, Cercusium 
or Circessum. The word is compounded 

of “p3, Syr. 1 a castle, and ntf’p, a 

proper name. It was a strongly fortified 
town, on the eastern bank of the Euphra¬ 
tes, at the point where it is joined by 
the Chaboras, and thus possessed the ad¬ 
vantages of an insular position. It was 
taken by Necho, king of Egypt, and 


retaken by Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 20 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 29 ; Jer. xlvi. 
2. The conquest mentioned by Isaiah 
is supposed to have been made by Tig- 
lath-pileser. This city was celebrated in 
the time of the Romans, and formed their 
last fortress in the direction of Persia. 
No notice is taken of its ruins by modern 

travellers.—non, still called , Ha - 

math , by the Arabs ; LXX. ‘Epd0, 
AtpaO, l Hpa6 ; a large city of Syria, 
pleasantly situated on both sides of the 
Orontes, near the northern confines of 
Palestine. It w r as originally peopled by 
the Phenicians, Gen.x. 18, and in course 
of time, became the capital of a kingdom 
or principality of the same name, the 
king of which was one of David’s allies, 
2 Sam. viii. 9. It is the celebrated city 
to which the Greeks gave the name of 
Epiphania, and continues to be a place 
of great note, containing upwards of 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and its go¬ 
vernment comprising about one hundred 
and twenty small towns or villages.— 

u 

Syr. ,£>$, Arpad, another city of 

Syria, at a short distance from Hamath, 
with which, for this reason, it is usually 
associated, 2 Kings xviii. 34, xix. 13; 
Jer. xlix. 23. Doderlein and others 
suppose it to have been the same with 
tttn, Arvad, Gen. x. 18 ; Ezek. xxvii. 
8, 11 ; but this was a Phenician city, 
situated on a rock on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, now called Ruad. No 
traces of Arpad have been found in later 
times.—The boast of the Assyrian mo¬ 
narch is, that none of these cities, how¬ 
ever strongly fortified, had been able to 
resist his arms ; they had all equally 
fallen before him. 

10, 11. Wwj is a collective noun, which 
usually takes the article. X rr 9?9 signi¬ 
fies to reach , attain to, acquire , in refer- 
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11 As I have done to Samaria and her idols, 

Shall I not do to Jerusalem and her images P 

12 But when the Lord hath finished the whole of his work 
On mount Zion and Jerusalem, 

Then [saith he] I will punish the fruit of the proud heart of 
Assyria’s king. 

And the arrogance of his lofty looks. 


ence to the putting forth of the hand in 
order to find or seize any thing; with 
following, to reach in the way of punish¬ 
ment , Ps. xxi. 9.—nippo. The dif¬ 
ferent nations of antiquity had their 
tutelary gods, under whose patronage 
they placed themselves, and to whom 
they considered themselves as belonging. 
How the king of Assyria, who was him¬ 
self a worshipper of non-entities, 

could speak of them in this light, has 
appeared to some to be out of place here; 
and they have endeavoured to account 
for the language, on the principle, that 
Isaiah, by whom all pagan deities were 
thus regarded, puts the term into the 
mouth of the monarch. The supposi¬ 
tion, however, is unnecessary, since it is 
obvious, that though he did not enter¬ 
tain the enlightened views of the He¬ 
brews, he must have regarded foreign 
gods as impotent and worthless, espe¬ 
cially after having, with so much ease, 
conquered the cities and countries of 
which they were the professed protectors. 
Whether j? be here designed to express 
superiority in number or in power is some¬ 
what doubtful; yet the latter idea seems 
the more natural under the circumstances 
of the case: the king of Assyria having 
had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
weakness of both kingdoms by subjugat¬ 
ing Ephraim, and by his being called to 
assist Judah against her enemies.-— U'lVV 
is not in reality different in sense from 
=, ?7£ preceding, but is used synonymously 
w ith it, and with D’V'CE, for the sake of 
variety. At the same time, as derived 
from to work , labour , be in pain , it 
conveys at once the ideas of human 
origin , and the grief and pain conse¬ 
quent upon idol-worship. Comp. Ps. xvi. 
4. There is a want of strict correspond¬ 
ence between Lhc protasis and the apo- 
dosis in these two verses, occasioned by 
the comparison made between the foreign 


images and those of Samaria and Jeru¬ 
salem. To perfectly agree, the proposi¬ 
tion must have run thus : As my hand 
hath found the kingdoms of the idols, 
and their images that were superior to 
those of Jerusalem and Samaria, so shall 
it find, &c. But as Samaria had already 
been taken, the proposition required to 
be modified, which has been done by 
transferring the comparison to these two 
cities; and by introducing a new prota¬ 
sis in the form of an interrogation, an 
apodosis perfectly corresponding to it is 
brought out. The agreement is marked 
by the correlatives iwd and 

12. Having allowed the king of As¬ 
syria to carry forward his vaunting to 
the very point at which he was to be 
arrested in his proud career, Jehovah 
states the reason why he was permitted 
to proceed so far, and then declares he 
will punish him for his pride. 



V’ has usually the signification 

of cutting , amputating ; but as it is spe¬ 
cially used of a weaver, cutting off his 
web when he has finished it, the idea of 
finishing or completing came to be at¬ 
tached to it, Isa. xxxviii. 12; Lam. ii. 
17; Zech. iv. 9. Seventeen of Kenni- 
cott’s MSS. read rnm ; one has this read¬ 
ing in the margin ; and another reads 
mm. According to Lowth, the for¬ 
mer is also found in three printed edi¬ 
tions. In m*> Tjto aaj bii no, four nouns 
successively occur in construction ; three 
frequently thus occur, as Gen. xlvii. 9; 
Job xii 24; Isa. xiii. 4 ; and in 1 Chron. 
ix. 13, not fewer than five; though, 
strictly speaking, some of them express 
only one compound idea. Between 
and rnwpn there is a slight paronomasia, 
just as there is an obvious connexion 
between the meaning of the words— 
rnNpn being used here in the acceptation 
of glory or beauty as applicable to u 
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13 For he saith, By the power of my hand I have done it, 
And by my wisdom ; for I am skilful. 

I have removed the boundaries of the nations, 

And plundered their treasures; 

And as an hero, I have brought down the enthroned. 

14 My hand hath found, as a nest, the riches of the people; 
And as men gather eggs that are left, 

So have I gathered all the earth; 

There was none that moved the wing, 

Or opened the beak, or chirped ! 

15 Shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth with it P 
Shall the saw magnify itself against him that moveth it ? 
As if the rod should wave them that raise it: 

As if the staff should raise him who is not wood. 


stately tree, covered with the richest 
foliage. Comp. rn*©, ver. 33. The heart 
being regarded as the root of our actions, 
the looks correspond to the leaves, and 
the actions themselves to the fruit. A 
finer picture of an arrogant and inso¬ 
lent conqueror than that drawn in this 
passage cannot be imagined. 

13. riiTnv, according to the Keri 
rrnvw, hut correctly rnTnv, lit, things 
prepared , kept in readiness , laid up, i. e. 

goods, treasures, riches , from inv, , 


paratus fuit, reposuit; sjjur » discus 

in quo reponuntur adornamenta, &c. 
and by meton. the precious things con 

y ^ 

tained in such vessel; Syr. 

their treasures —’nine}, or, as it is spel 
in a great number of MSS. TidVc^ ir 
many ’JTpVrij in others tod : the Poel o 
np®, to plunder , take as spoil. —Kimch 
thinks that in either the Aleph ii 
epenthetic, or the word i9 a dictio com' 
posita, formed of T33 and "i'Sh, whicl 
nave both the same signification, bu 
combined, tend to augment the idea 
There can be little doubt, however, tha 
the true pointing is V3H3, like a mighU 
one, or hero. The 3, Gesenius anc 
Hendewerk take to be the Caph veritatis 
See on chap. i. 7.—D'Dipv, sitting , is el 
liptical for niNDS 'atPY 1 , those who sit o) 
thrones, i. e. kings and judges. Comp 

>l>j, cl throne , and Ps. xxix. 10. Thi 


boast of the conqueror is, that, solely in 
virtue of his own native power and 
policy, he had put down the distinctions 
which separated one nation from an¬ 
other, dethroned their kings, and en¬ 
riched himself with their treasures. 

14. Describes the completeness of the 
Assyrian conquests, as well as the faci¬ 
lity with which they had been effected. 
No resistance was offered, nor did any 
dare to complain. The reference to the 
taking of eggs, or young birds, out of a 
nest, is exquisite ; and no language could 
more appropriately have expressed the 
insatiable rapacity of an invading foe, 
and the feebleness of those whom he 
attacked. By Ji?., nest, is meant the con¬ 
tents of the nest. 

15. Again the boastful monarch is 

abruptly checked by Him who had em¬ 
ployed him as his instrument, and to 
whose control he was in absolute sub¬ 
jection. The absurdity of his vaunting 
is forcibly depicted by supposing the 
case of an inanimate tool disengaging 
itself from the power of the intelligent 
agent by whom it is used, and treating 
him as if they had exchanged places 
with each other, signifies to wave 
any thing up and down , and in Hiph. as 
here, to cause any thing thus to move, 
such as the saw, or the axe. The change 
of the singular to the plural in vonp, is 
to be ascribed to the introduction of the 
term rod , which Jehovah had em¬ 

ployed of the king of Assyria, ver. 5, 
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16 Wherefore the Lord, Jehovah of hosts, shall send upon his fat ones 

leanness, 

And under his nobility shall he kindle a burning, like the burning 
of fire. 

17 Yea, the Light of Israel shall become a fire, 

And his Holy One a flame; 

And it shall burn and consume 
His thorns and his briers in a day. 

18 And the glory of his forest and of his plantation, 

Both soul and body shall it consume; 


And lie shall faint as an invalid. 

and which is thus again applied here 
with great effect. Comp, for similar 
plural designations of God, Ps. cxlix. 2 ; 
Eccles. xii. 1 ; Isa. xxii. 11, liv. 5; and 
see Dr. J. Pve Smith on the Person of 
Christ, vol. i. p. 468. With respect to 
the passage itself, the MSS. exhibit con¬ 
siderable discrepancy in their readings. 
Sixty-six MSS., seven more originally, 
seven now, and upwards of twenty 
printed editions, read, vonp ca® Fprra, 

sis if the rod should wave itself and those 
who raise it. Eight MSS., originally one, 
and now another, have the singular 
ta'HP, him that raiseth it, which is sup¬ 
ported by the Syr. and Vulg. Four or 
five codices read 7S t but both these 
latter appear evidently to be emenda¬ 
tions. The former yields an admirable 
sense ; but as it wants the suffrages of 
the ancient versions, it may also be the 
result of conjecture—a conjecture more 
ingenious than most of those supplied 
by the Massoretic school.—yirsft. By a 
Hebrew idiom the negative particle n 1 ? 
prefixed to nouns often gives them a 
directly contrary meaning. Thus 
“ that which is not God," i. e. an idol, 
Deut. xxxii. 21 ; Jer. v. 7; and 

EiN vh, Him who is not man , i. e. God, 
Isa. xxxi. 8; and so in the present 
instance by him who is not wood, is 
meant God, who is of a nature alto¬ 
gether different. 

16. A resumption of the threatening 
briefly introduced ver. 12, but dropped 
to leave room for a further exhibition of 
the haughty boastings of the Assyrian. 
It. is now specially taken up, and en¬ 
larged upon to ver. 19.—There can be 
no doubt that, in consequence of Jewish 


superstition, the Divine name has here 
been tampered with by some copyist, 
nitov piwrr occurs nowhere else in the 
Hebrew Bible: but nitav rnrr fiiNPr oc¬ 
curs chap. i. 24, iii. 1, x. 33, xix. 5 ; and 
it is the reading of the present verse in 
upwards of fifty MSS. and more than 
twelve printed editions.—vrpxpp and viap, 
correspond to and elucidate eacli other. 
They are both abstract nouns expressive 
of the robust and stately appearance of 
the Assyrian captains. Comp. Ps. 
lxxviii. 31 ; Judg. iii. 29, where the ad¬ 
jective p? - ® is similarly used; and Isa. 
xvii. 4, where both terms occur as here. 
Targ. ’rruro''., his princes or great ones, 
by explanation.—In "rip’’? ij)' is a pa¬ 
ronomasia; comp. chap. xxii. 17; and 
the figure is derived from the custom of 
collecting heaps of thorns, &c. and then 
setting fire to them from below. The 
passage predicts the sudden and mira¬ 
culous destruction of the Assyrian army 
recorded 2 Chron. xxxii. 21 ; Isa. 
xxxvii. 36. 

17. ■frnippiN. Jehovah is called the ' 
light of Israel, because he wa9the author 
of their prosperity and happiness; so 
that the phrase contains a double meta¬ 
phor. Thorns and briers stand here for 
the common soldiers, not so much per¬ 
haps in contempt, as in reference to the 
spears and lances with which they were 
armed, and in illustration of the figure 
introduced ver. 16. 

18. To express still more strongly the 
greatness of the destruction with which 
the hostile army was to be visited, it is 
compared to the consumption of a forest 
and a plantation by fire.—te")?, properly 
the name of a celebrated mountain iu 
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19 The remnant of the trees of his forest shall be few ; 

So that a child may count them. 

20 And it shall be in that day, 

That the remnant of Israel, and the escaped of the house of Jacob, 
Shall no more stay themselves upon him that smote them, 

But they shall truly stay themselves upon Jehovah, the Holy One 
of Israel. 


Palestine, but also used of other localities 
resembling it in scenery and fertility, 
Josh. xv. 55; Isa. xxix. 17; or rather, 
perhaps, it took the name from them, as 
thus distinguished. Gesenius considers 
the word to be a derivative from ertr an 
or char d t garden, vinegar d, and ^ used as 
a diminutive; but this appropriation of 
7 is not fully established. Lowth pro¬ 
poses which is also uncertain, xbkd 
■ nra-ntt, from the soul even to the flesh, a 
proverbial mode of expression, denoting 
the entire person, and so used adverbi¬ 
ally for altogether , entirely. opposed 

to C$3, signifies body, Job xiv. 22; Prov. 
xiv. 30.—ft? and t?, connected as here, 
mean inclusive of, and comprehend the 
whole of what is specified, Jonah iii. 5.— 

Lowth conjectures that the 
LXX. must have read DD3 OD; but 
this is highly improbable, since their 
duplicate form, 6 ifievyw o>v o (f)(vyo>v, 
exactly tallies with that of the present 
text, only attaching the signification of 
flight to both words. To neither, how¬ 
ever, does such signification attach, ex¬ 
cept we Were to regard Dpi as the Pilel 
of P^, which its position forbids. The 
following words of the LXX. a 7 ro 
yos Kaioytvrjs, are merely added for the 
purpose of completing the meaning, and 
nave no reference to oOpa. The asso¬ 
nance of the words, which is quite in 
the style of Isaiah, and of the Orientals 
generally, affords satisfactory evidence 
that the reading is genuine. We have, 
therefore, no choice but to select one or 
other of the two ideas conveyed by DD3: 
to elevate or carry a standard; or, to be 
an invalid, sick, &c. The former is that 
of the rabbins, and from them, of most 
of the received versions, of Dathe, and 
others; the latter is adopted by Hezel, 

Schelling, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Hit- 

0 

zig f and Hendewerk. Comp. | m-m ■> , 


sick; the Arab. Fut. O. and I. 

siccus fuit; sitivit, sitabunda fuit; 


jy*>j, extremum vita spirilus; 'dn 


rro'D: nso, ferme mortuus fuit. Cast. 
Comp, note on chap.lix. 19. The meaning 
is, that the king himself, overwhelmed 
by the miraculous overthrow of his 
army, should be so completely dispirited 
as to resemble a wretched invalid, sink¬ 
ing through weakness and want of sus¬ 
tenance. The supposition of an ensign 
or standard-bearer being referred to, 
proceeds upon the principle that the 
army should be affected by his giving 
way, whereas the connexion requires 
that the action specified should be con¬ 
sequent upon the destruction of the 
army. 

19. “CTO is not, according to the usage 
of the language, a number, in the sense 
of numerous, hxitfew in number, which 
the following clause also shews. Comp, 
■epp Tp, Gen. xxxiv. 30 ; Dent. iv. 27 ; 
and -epp, by itself, as here, Deut. xxxiii. 
6. The number of men smitten in the 
camp of the Assyrians amounted to a 
hundred and eighty-five thousand. Isa. 
xxxviii. 36. 


1 


l 


20. Minn Dip, in that day, is not to be 
restricted to the precise day of the fall 
of the enemy, but includes also the fu¬ 
ture. See note, chap. iv. 1. The prophet 
might have employed the verb as 

chap. vii. 9, to express the exercise of 
trust in God ; but the idea of rrcp, staff, 
being suggested by iTpp, him that smote 
him, it was more natural to employ the 
Niphal of JV®, to lean, as one does upon 
a staff, for support. Such of the Jews 
as survived the calamity would be con¬ 
vinced of the folly of dependence on 
Assyria, and henceforth put their trust 
in Jehovah alone, from whom their 
confidence ought never to have been. 
transferred, npgj, in truth, truly, i.e. 
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21 Yet only a remnant shall return, a remnant of Jacob 
To the Migiity God; 

22 For though thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, 

Only a remnant shall turn to him. 

A consummation is determined, 

Overflowing with righteousness; 

23 Surely a consummation, even that which is determined, 

Shall the Lord, Jehovah of Hosts, effect in the midst of all the land. 

24 Nevertheless thus saith the Lord, Jehovah of Hosts : 

Fear not, O my people ! that inhabitest Zion, 


Because of the Assyrian ; 

sincerely—the meaning being, that when 
attacked by external enemies in future, 
they should not profess to make God 
their confidence, and yet call in a foreign 
kiDg to protect them, as they had lately 
done when threatened by the confe¬ 
derated forces of their neighbours. The 
rediclion was fulfilled in the subsequent 
istory of the Jews. 

21—23. Having spoken of *wp, the 
remnant, Isaiah repeats the term with 
emphasis in this verse, to shew, that 
how sincere soever might be the general 
trust of the Jews in God, as it respected 
temporal deliverances, comparatively few 
of them would be converted to “Via? ‘w, 
The Mighty God, i. e. the Messiah, 
predicted under this title, chap. ix. 5. 
The language is exceedingly abrupt and 
elliptical. Before the former *wp, supply 
'Jni, yet only. This the 22d verse shews 
to be absolutely requisite in order to 
complete the sense; as does also the 
reasoning of the apostle, Rom. ix. 27, 
28, where the passage, quoted in appli¬ 
cation to the rejection of Christ by the 
great mass of the Jewish nation, would 
lose its point, were the words not to be 
rendered, “ only a remnant shall be 
saved.” See Stuart and Hodge.—ia ia 
usually referred to q’py, as its subject; 
but this construction, considering the po¬ 
sition of the word, is harsh. It seems 
much more natural to connect it with 
the verb immediately before it, and re¬ 
gard 

. as the antecedent. That 
3rb is also followed by 3, when true con¬ 
version is meant, see Hos. xii. 7, nnw'i 
STtfn TprfrMa.—p’bs, completion, consump¬ 
tion, consummation , entire destruction, 
from the Piel of 1^3, to he completed, 


spent , wasted . decided, deter¬ 
mined, not without primary reference to 
the incision of the sentence pronounced 
by a judge, in some tablet, or other 
hard substance : yin signifying to cut, 
cut into. It was hence considered to be 
fixed and irreversible , which is the idea 
in the present passage—njrr? f]00, over¬ 
flowing with, or pouring in just retribu¬ 
tion . See for the verb, chap. viii. 8.— 
rqnrr^ rto is only, by hendiadys, a dif¬ 
ferent form for ynn p'te. Comp. chap, 
xxviii. 22; Dan. ix. 27, xi.36. The i be¬ 
fore nsTTO is expletive.—Seventy-three 
MSS. at least, originally four more, 
now five, and one in the margin, toge¬ 
ther with seven printed editions, omit 
*53, as does also the Targ.; but it was 
more likely to be omitted than inserted 
by a copyist: the usual forms being 

or ywThat the plenary 
form exhibited in the textus receptua is 
not without a parallel, comp. ‘TKrirpD 
Deut. xi. G ; LXX. cv ry otKovpevy oky. 
The phrase is emphatic.—The entire 
bearing of these verses, viewed in con¬ 
nexion with the application of part of 
the language by Daniel to the final de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, and the use 
made of them by Paul as above referred 
to, leaves no room for doubt that they 
were designed by the Spirit of God to 
describe the awful punishment to be in¬ 
flicted on the Jewish nation for their 
rejection of the Messiah, and the com¬ 
paratively Bmall number by whom he 
would be received. 

24. The prophet returns to his imme¬ 
diate subject—the Assyrian invasion, 
and exhorts ihe people in Zion not to 
be intimidated by the event.—has an 
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He may smite thee with the rod, 

And raise his staff against thee, 

In the manner of Egypt; 

25 But yet a very little while, and the indignation shall be completed, 
And my anger in their destruction. 

26 For Jehovah of Hosts shall raise up a scourge against him. 

As the slaughter of Midian, at the rock Oreb. 

II is rod shall be upon the sea; he shall raise it 
In the manner of Egypt. 

27 And it shall be in that day, 

That his burden shall be removed from thy shoulder, 

And his yoke from thy neck : 

And the yoke shall be destroyed because of the anointing. 


adversative rather than a causal power versions. It is derived from rfa, Arab, 
in this connexion: notwithstanding, never- 
theless. —is to be rendered, 
neither “ in the way to Egypt/' nor “in 
the way from Egypt/’ but, in the manner 
of Egypt, i.e. as Egypt, or, the Egyptians destruction. The letters 3 and l being 
did —the manner in which they acted very similar, have often been mistaken 
towards the children of Israel. Comp, for each other. The prepos. ‘w marks 
for this use of Tpna, Ezek. xx. 30. In the object on which the Divine anger 
ver. 26, the phrase is similarly used, only rests. 

with this difference, that Egypt, instead 26. i is here equivalent to '3, and in- 
of being used in the active, is taken in troduces the cause of the destruction 
the passive acceptation of the term : as predicted at the end of the preceding 

he did against Egypt. Comp, for the verse - lEW Arab . ^ a whip or 

passive, Amos iv. 10. There is thus a J 

beautiful contrast between the two verses* scourge , used figuratively to denote any 




• w 

wthinq : hence lb » afHictio ; '^3, failure , 


25. 35]p TS50 occurs again chap. xvi. 
14, xxix. 17; and is appropriately 
given in German, ein klein wenig. Sy- 
nonymes are frequently used in Heb. to 
express intensity.—05], indignation, sig¬ 
nifies here the punishment inflicted by 
Jehovah upon the Jews. When that 
punishment should be completed, the 
Divine displeasure ('em) would be turned 
against their enemies, and effect their 


hostile invader, or any awful plague or 
calamity winch God inflicts upon a 
people. For the reference, see Judges 
vii. 25. As Oreb, one of the two kings 
of Midian, after escaping the slaughter 
of his troops, was taken and slain at 
a rock of the same name, so Sennacherib 
should escape from the calamity which 
destroyed his army, but he also should 
afterwards be killed. By D*n, the sea, is 


destruction. 05 ], without either the 
article, or the pronom. affix, is quite in 
the style of Isaiah. See chap. xxvi. 20, 
so that the alteration made by Lowlh 
cannot be sustained. For orran, their 
destruction, five MSS , three others ori¬ 
ginally, and seven printed editions, read 
their perfection , i. e. perfect or 
complete end : but the former, according 
to usage, is the more appropriate, and 
has the suffrage of most of the ancient 


meant the Euphrates, the symbol of the 
Assyrian power. Comp. chap. xix. 5 ; 
Nah. iii. where it is used of the Nile. 
For the fulfilment, see chap xxxvii. 
36—38. The second reference is to the 
unexpected and complete overthrow of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, Exod. xiv. 

26, 27. 

27. This verse shews that the discom¬ 
fiture of Sennacherib should be followed 
by the immediate liberation of the Jews 
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28 He hath arrived at Aiyatli; he hath passed through Migron; 

At Michmash he hath laid up his baggage. 


from the oppressive tribute that had been 
imposed upon them. The concluding 
words, '^rn, present no diffi¬ 

culty as to construction, or in regard to 
their signification, taken separately ; but 
few sentences have more perplexed in¬ 
terpreters, as it respects the sense. Vi- 
tringa fancifully labours to establish an 
identity in meaning between ipe and 
Xplapa, 1 John ii. 27. Seeker and 
Lowth indulge as usual in conjecture, 
but very unsatisfactorily. Gesenius 
strongly, but justly, calls the word, 
crrosiro, which Lowth proposes, an Un¬ 
ding , a thing that has no existence in the 
Hebrew language ; and with Hitzig, 
Maurer, and others, takes the term in 
the ordinary acceptation of fatness , and 
supposes the prophet to be comparing 
Israel to a fat and wanton bullock which 
shakes off the yoke. But to this exege¬ 
sis it must be objected, that it neither 
gives the proper force of the verb “pn, 
which signifies to spoil or destroy , nor 
does it suit the connexion, in which no 
intimation is given of the Jews them¬ 
selves breaking the yoke that had been 
imposed upon them. Besides, there 
would scarcely be any propriety in in¬ 
troducing a clause with this sense, after 
the statement already made in the verse, 
distinctly announcing the removal of the 
yoke. I am, therefore, inclined with the 
Targ., Jarchi, Kimchi, Munster, Vatab- 
lus, Castalio, Grotius, and others, to con¬ 
sider fpip as denoting the oil with which 
the Jewish kings were anointed, and 
hence by common figure, the persons 
thus anointed. Most of those who adopt 
this acceptation of the word, apply the 
passage to Hezekiah, and suppose the 
meaning to he that, for his 

sake, as the anointed king of the Jews, 
the Lord had broken the Assyrian yoke. 
But may we not with Munster ask : 
“ Quid si Propheta hie respexerit ad 
Christum Domini V* Thus the Targ. 
iwrnrp p? jwn ( , and the nations 
shall be broken before the Messiah. This 
interpretation well agrees with the manner 
and design of the prophet, who ever and 
anon reverts to the promised Deliverer, 
and frequently, as here, most abruptly, 


in consequence of some temporal cir¬ 
cumstance or event which the Holy 
Spirit employed, in order to suggest 
Him and the great salvation to his mind. 
What strongly corroborates this view of 
the passage, is the close connexion be¬ 
tween the words in question, and chap, 
xi. which is undeniably predictive of the 
Messiah, and must have followed imme¬ 
diately but for the intervening descrip¬ 
tion of Sennacherib’s impending march 
against Jerusalem. In the Translation, 
however, I have not felt authorized to 
employ the term Anointed , but have re¬ 
tained the word already existing in our 
common English version, which is at 
once true to the original as a translation, 
and yet furnishes an index to the just 
exegesis of the words. 

28. From this verse to the thirty- 
second inclusive, we have a minute and 
animated graphic description of the ap¬ 
proach of the Assyrians towards Jerusa¬ 
lem, and the consternation into which it 
threw the inhabitants of those towns 
which lay in their route. That it is an 
historical description of the past, Hitzig, 
and those who think with him, can only 
maintain on a settled principle of unbe¬ 
lief with respect to prophetic inspiration. 
Even Gesenius is constrained to admit 
that it is ideal; which would be true, if 
thereby were meant, that the circum¬ 
stances existed at the time only in the 
mind of the prophet, and in that of Him 
by whom he was inspired : but what he 
intends is, that it was merely matter of 
imagination and poetical colouring. Con¬ 
sistency of interpretation, however, com¬ 
pels to the conclusion, that, whatever 
there may be of singular poetic beauty 
in the passage, it is strictly prophetical, 
and was historically fulfilled. What 
decides it to relate to the future is the 
occurrence of Imperatives, ver.30, which 
we never find in descriptions of the 
past.—rv?, Aiyathj LXX. Tai, ’Ayyat, 
occurs only here under this form, but 
is called >«?, Aiya t Neh. xi. 31, and 
doubtless is the same as sii, a 

royal city of the Canaanites, situated on 
an elevation, within the northern con¬ 
fines of Benjamin, at a short distance to 
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29 They have gone through the pass ; 

Geba they have made their night-quarters. 
Ramah trembleth ; 

Gibeah of Saul fleetli. 

30 Give a shrill cry, O daughter of Gallim ! 
Listen, Laisli ! 

An i vali! Anatlioth ! 


the east of Bethel, Gen. xii. 8, and 
nearly due north-east from Jerusalem. 
It was taken and destroyed by Joshua, 
chap, vii., but was afterwards, to some 
extent, rebuilt, Ezra ii. 28. In the time 
of Eusebius and Jerome, only a few in¬ 
considerable ruins remained.—prop, Afi~ 
gron, the LXX. by mistake, Mayycdo, 
is described 1 Sam. xiv. 2, as situated at 
the northern extremity of the hilly coun¬ 
try of Gibeah, at some distance to the 
south-east of Bethel.—Ezra ii. 27, 
LXX. M cicalas, Josephus, Ma;^a; 
a town still farther in advance, towards 
the south-west, but east of Bethaven, 
1 Sam. xiii. 5; and, according to Euse¬ 
bius, near Ramah, about nine miles from 
Jerusalem. In his time it was a place 
of some note. It was chiefly important 
in a military point of view, on account 
of the pass in its vicinity, mentioned in 
the following verse. This place the As¬ 
syrians chose as the depot of their bag¬ 
gage ; considering it a fit place to fall 
back upon in case of a repulse. 

29. Special notice is taken of the pass 
at Michmash presenting no obstacle to 
Sennacherib. This pass was confined 
by two sharp cliffs, called Bozez and 
Seneh : the one facing Michmash on the 
north, and the other Gibeah on the 
south. In the time of Saul it was de¬ 
fended by a garrison of Philistines, 
1 Sam. xiv. 4, 5, and is represented as 
exceedingly steep, ver. 13. From the 
term occurring in the plural, nrpjp?, 
1 Sam. xiv. 4, it appears to have con¬ 
sisted of more than one gorge or defile: 
probably there was one main opening, 
in which were two or more divisions, 
formed by remaining portions of the 
rock.— Geba, LXX. by mistake, 
from ver. 28, ’A yyat, elsewhere, Fafiaa, 
a city of the Levites on the northern 
limit of the tribe of Judah, but in that 
of Benjamin ; hence called Geba of Ben¬ 


jamin, 1 Kings xv. 22.—pbp is not 
to be rendered, Geba is their quarters ; 
but, they have taken up quarters at 
Geba : i. e. for the night. Lowth, and 
after him, Doderlein, Dathe, and others, 
taking ^ to be the pronoun of the first 
person plural, and not finding it to agree 
in construction, change the reading into 
to them; whereas, it is the third 
singular of the verb pb, to remain over 
night , to tarry for a night . For the form 
pbp pb, comp. 32pp 2 Sam. iv. 5, 
where rw, the sign of the Accus. is ex¬ 
pressed.— npnnt, Ramah, lit. the high 
place, so called from its elevated situa¬ 
tion. It also lay in the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, about six miles north from Jerusalem, 
in the direction of Bethel. Its site is now 
occupied by a village named Nebi Saha- 
miel, and it is not to be confounded with 
another town of the same name, now 
called Ramla, on the road from Jerusa¬ 
lem to Joppa, which was first built in 
the eighth century.—bwc nspa, Gibeah 
of Saul, LXX. TroXt*' SaovX, so called to 
distinguish it from a town of the same 
name in Judah, Josh. xv. 57, and from 
its having been the birth-place, and after¬ 
wards the residence of Saul, 1 Sam. x. 26, 


xv. 34. 


An Arab village called 



Jib , is now supposed to occupy its site. 

30. C'ba, Gallim , occurs elsewhere only 
1 Sam. xxv. 44, and in connexion with 
trb, Laish, as here ; only the latter is 
there the name of a man, and not of a 
place. Though we have no other notice 
of a Laish in J udah, it is clear from the 
present passage, that a place of that 
name must have existed; for the con¬ 
struction that would suppose a reference 
to the celebrated city so called, near the 
sources of the Jordan, is too violent to 
be admitted. The ni is paragogic.— 
Aniyah , has unnecessarily perplexed in¬ 
terpreters. It is neither an adjective 
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31 Madmcnah is fled ; 

The inhabitants of Gebim have taken to flight. 

32 A day more, to halt at Nob, 

And then he will shake his hand 

Against the mountain of the daughter of Zion, 

O O ' 

Against the hill of Jerusalem. 

33 Behold ! the Lord Jehovah of hosts 

Shall cut off the branches with a tremendous blow; 
The high of stature shall be cut down, 

And the lofty shall be brought low. 


nor a verb, but the proper name of a 
place, most probably Bethania, or Beth¬ 
any, i. e. rP2r7V2, the rri being dropped, as 
freq. in proper names. Comp. Beth-As- 
maveth, and Asmaveth ; Beth-Baal-meon, 
and Baal-meon . Hitzig suggests 
Ananiah, which occurs Nell. xi. 32, in 
connexion with Nob and Anathoth as in 
Isaiah, and is probably only another 
fornT of the Nun being dropped, 
and compensation being made by Dagesh 
inserted in the Yod ; as i|?N for 
What supports this opinion, is the prox¬ 
imity of Bethany to Anathoth ; the former 
being two, and the latter three miles from 
Jerusalem, in the direction of Jericho. 
The inhabitants of Gallim were to raise 
a shrill cry, and thus give the alarm 

to the three neighbouring towns of Laish, 
Aniyali, and Anathoth, the situation of 
w hich being more towards the east would 
afford their inhabitants time to escape 
before the enemy advanced.—fwn», Ana¬ 
thoth, was one of the cities of Benjamin 
given to the priests, and was the birth¬ 
place of Jeremiah, Jer. i. 1. 

31, 32. Of Madmcnah and Gebim we 
have no further notices : nrpTp, Mad- 
mannah , Josh. xv. 31, lying too far south 
to suit the present connexion.—the 

IJiph. of nr, Arab. jlc., confuyit ad ali- 

quem, to jlee for refuge, hut used intran¬ 
sitively to agree with rm:.—ai3, Nob, 
LXX. 'Sofifta, though here reading T 3 f 
they have rendered it rfj xctpi, a sacer¬ 
dotal city, so near to Jerusalem that the 
latter was visible from it, though sur¬ 
rounded hy mountains. It had a sanc¬ 
tuary, in which a regular religious 
service was performed, 1 Sam. xxi. 4, 
6, 9, xxii. 13.—The artiele in rmn has 


little or no force, and may best be ren¬ 
dered indefinitely. The meaning is, that 
Sennacherib would only spend a day at 
Nob, in order to reconnoitre the city of 
Jerusalem, muster his troops, and pre¬ 
pare for the attack.-—-Thpi, like fpn, 
means to shake the hand as a gesture of 

threatening.-For rvi, in the phrase 

|i'27va, the Keri proposes ni, which is 
the textual reading of a vast number of 
MSS., and several of the earliest and 
best editions, and is adopted in that of 
Hahn. None of the ancient versions 
have read rvi, house. —D'jn'v nr 12 , the hill 

• T T k i r » 

of Jerusalem, occurs only in this place. 

33. Having conducted the proud As¬ 
syrian within view of Jerusalem, and 
allowed him and his forces a day to rest 
in the vicinity, the prophet at once 
changes his lone, summons attention to 
the sudden and unexpected prevention 
of the attack by a miraculous interven¬ 
tion of divine power, and describes, in 
language similar to that which he had 
employed vers. 17—19, the tremendous 
overthrow that would ensue. That the 
subject of the destruction here predicted 
is the king of Assyria and his army, and 
not that of Jerusalem by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, which Michaelis, Koppe, Dbder- 
lein, and others, suppose to be meant, 
cannot, I think, be fairly called in ques¬ 
tion.— r |?99, t-.,., dissecuit , to divide , 

separate one thing from another, break 
or lop off’ branches from a tree. The 
verb occurs nowhere else.—rrws=rrwQ 
signifies beautiful branches, the orna¬ 
ment of trees; and, metaphorically, the 
most showy and imposing parts of an 
army. Forty MSS. read whicli 

signifies a wine-press; and thus the 

o 
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31 He shall hew the thickets of the forest with iron, 
And by a mighty one shall Lebanon fall. 


Targ., Symm., and Theod., but erro¬ 
neously. See Gesen. in loc. 

31. The metaphor of cutting down a 
wood is continued, only a prominence is 
given to the instrument; and the meta¬ 
phor is amplified by a comparison of the 
closely united bands of the army to in¬ 
tertwined thickets of underwood, and of 
the whole mass of which it was com¬ 
posed, to Lebanon, the largest and most 
majestic mountain in the vicinity of 
Judea. This celebrated mountain, in 
Heb. the White Mountain , Arab. 

, the Snow Mountain , from 

the perpetual snows which cover its 
summits, consists of two parallel ridges, 
streIdling in a northerly direction be¬ 


tween Phenicia and Damascus, and in¬ 
tersected by the Bckaa, or 

' 4 

valley, otherwise known by the name of 
Ccelosyria. The more easterly goes by 
the name of Anti-Libanus, and is up¬ 
wards of 9000 feet high. The Arabs 
say of it, that it carries winter on its 
head, spring on its shoulders, harvest in 
its bosom, while summer sleeps at its 
feet. Its terraces arc covered with gar¬ 
dens and cultivated fields, and present 
the most enchanting prospects to the 
eye of the traveller. By ‘Jfja, instruments 
made of iron, such as axes and hatchets, 
are meant; and “vth denotes the mighty 
angel by whom the catastrophe was to 
be effected. Thus Kimchi. 



CHAPTER XI. 

By an easy transition the prophet here introduces the person, character, and king¬ 
dom of the Messiah, 1 —10; describes the extension of the gospel among 
the nations of the earth; and predicts the restoration of the Hebrews from the 
Babylonish captivity, and from their various minor dispersions, and their happy 
union in their own land, 11—1G. That it is to a past and not to any future 
restoration of the Jews reference is here made, is manifest from the mention 
made, ver. 14, of the Philistines, &c., who no longer exist, but whom we are 
compelled to understand as being literally meant, on the same principle that 
Judah, Ephraim, Assyria, Egypt, &c. are to be interpreted literally, 11—13. 

With respect to the application of this prophecy to the Messiah, a greater degree of 
unanimity obtains among interpreters than in reference to almost any other. 
The exposition given of the first verse, in the Targ. smroi mdh 'n'uan hobo pan 
'rfi 32 , “ And the king shall coine forth from the sons of Jesse, and the 
Messiah shall grow up from his sons’ sons,” has been sustained and defended by 
Jarchi, Abarbanel, and Kimehi; by the best biblical scholars since the Reforma¬ 
tion ; especially, among the moderns, by Michaelis, Doderlein, Lowth, Koppe, 
Beckhaus, Reinhard, v. d. Palm, Dereser, Jahn, Rosenmuller, and Hengstcnbcrg; 
and even Eichhorn, Gesenius, and Hitzig, are forced to fall in with such appli¬ 
cation, though, as might be expected, they only recognise their ideal Messiah in 
the chapter. It appears from Theodoret, that, in his time, some of the Jews 
considered Zerubbabel to be meant; Ephraim Syrus, Abenezra, v. d. I lard t, 
White, Bardt, Ilezel, Paulus, and some others, refer it to Hezekiah ; Barhebraeus, 
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Grotius, anil Datlic, to Hczckiah primarily, and secondarily to Christ. Its 
application, however, to our Saviour is clearly sanctioned by * he N. T. Not to 
insist on our Lord’s declaring that he is the Root and the Offspring of David, 
Rev. xxii. 1G, (comp. chap. v. 5,) we find ver. 10 expressly quoted, Rom. xv. 12, 
to prove Ills dominion over the believing Gentiles. On -2 TJiess. ii. 8, sec ver. 4. 


1 But a Shoot shall come forth from the stem of Jesse; 
And a fruitful Sprout shall grow up from his roots. 

2 The Spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon him ; 

The Spirit of wisdom and discernment; 


1. The 'i at once closely connects the 
chapters, and intimates the contrast be¬ 
tween the king of Assyria, and the 
Messiah, about to be described .—nip is 
used of the coming forth, or springing 
up of plants, 1 Kings v. 13; Gen. i. 
12, 24; Isa. lxi. 11 ; but also tropically 
of descendants, Gen. xvii. 6; and, as 
here, specially of the Redeemer, Micali 
v. 1. rrps, Branchy is the term by which 
lie is more usually designated, comp, 
chap. iv. 2; but t?rr, and "is?, better 
suit the present connexion. The former 


is related to the Arab. , Syr. 

O -> * 

I* Qjw, a slender, flexible shoot or 


twig; from 1 wave, swing to and 

fro ; the latter is derived from to 
view with attention, attract notice by the 
display of verdurey be verdanty like a 
young branch, or sprout. Comp, the 


Arab. 



, germina sua ostendit terra ; 


and 



lecte viruit arbor. 


Aquila 


dupepova ; Theod. and Symm. fiXacrrov \ 
the LXX. avBos. —S13 is properly what 
remains in the earth of the trunk of a 


tree that has been felled. Comp. 
to cut off, , a stump , or the re¬ 

maining part of a palm-tree. Aquila, 
Theod., Symm. Koppos. The parallel 
proves it to mean the part which 
remains, and not that which is cut off 
with its branches. Comp. Job xiv. 8 ; 
Isa. xl. 24. The idea of a hewn tree 
having been suggested by the use of the 
terms DTnj and qi?3, at the conclusion of 


the preceding chapter, the image is 
employed to set forth the reduced and 
lowly condition of the house of David 
at the time of Messiah’s birth. Tltc 
tree had been cut down in a political 
point of view, but it bad not been rooted 
up; the family had not become extinct. 
To further indicate its mean condition, 
the name of David, which would have 
suggested notions of dignity and splen¬ 
dour, is suppressed, and that of his 
father Jesse is employed, which conveys 
the ideas of rustic simplicity and obscu¬ 
rity. The last historical notices which 
we have of this family arc from the 
time of Domitian, who, jealous of the 
king whom the Jews still expected to 
arise from it, ordered all that belonged 
to it to be put to death. Euscb. Hist. 
Eccles. lib. iii. e. 19, 20. 

2. This verse contains a description 
of the supernatural endowments to be 
conferred upon the human nature of our 
Lord, by the agency of the Holy Spirit.— 
rnrr irn, elsewhere CTftwt irn, tfnp m*i f and 
jcnr’ e^o\T)v rnrn, the Great , Preemi¬ 
nent, Uncreated Spin it, whose energy, 
like that of the wind, is invisible, John 
iii. 8; who cherished, and gave motion 
and order to the chaotic mass at the 
creation, and still vivifies the universe, 
Gen. i. 2 ; Ps. civ. 30; the author of all 
that is holy, good, or excellent in man, 
Ps. li. 13, cxliii. 10. To him is specially 
ascribed the imparlation of extraordi¬ 
nary gifts and influences, by which men 
were qualified for performing what they 
never could have effected by mere na¬ 
tural power, Exod. xxxi. 3, xxxv. 31; 
Judg. iii. 10, vi. 34, &c.; Numb. xxiv. 
2; 1 Sam. x. 10. He is here repre¬ 
sented as the author of that plenitude 
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The Spirit of counsel and might; 

The Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah. 

3 So that he shall be of quick perception in regard to the fear of 

Jehovah ; 


of divine influence by which the Messiah 
was fitted for discharging the duties of 
his great undertaking. Comp. Luke iv. 1, 
'Itjvovs he iruevparos ayiov ; 

John iii. 34, ov yap Ik perpov bidaaiv 
o Oca? to pvevpa. — rrrn, from rn:, to 
come doivn upon a person, or place, so as 
to remain, to rest , continue. Thus the 

Syr. LLL\ and to this 

force of the verb pointed reference seems 
to be had John i. 33 , to nvevpa tcara- 
fiatvov /cal pt vov. —irn, &c. is in 
apposition with rnrr rm, and does not 
mean a wise, prudent spirit, &c., but the 
Spirit by whom the qualities of wisdom, 
prudence, &c., were to be imparted. 
The genitive is that of cause, not 
of possession; and rm is used through¬ 
out in a personal sense. The qualities 
specified are grouped in pairs, which, 
though not susceptible of perfect dis¬ 
tinction, nevertheless sufficiently vary in 
point of general signification, to admit 
of distinct consideration. According to 
Hebrew usage, rrcan, wisdom , is most ex¬ 
tensive in its import, comprehending the 
whole circle of mental endowments and 
moral excellences by which it is possible 
for intelligent beings to be distinguished. 
The primary idea conveyed by the root 

is that of solid, practical 

knowledge —to be possessed of clear, de¬ 
finite, adequate, and influential concep¬ 
tions relative to the nature of objects, 
and so capable of judging and pro¬ 
nouncing rightly concerning them. In 
Arab, the idea of giving judgment as 
the result of such knowledge, is pre¬ 
dominant; hence a J U( ^9 e 1 • 

decision, sentence ; though sig- 

y\ 

nifies qui res solide, et cum judicio agit, 
and is particularly used of a physician, 
on account of his skill in judging of 
diseases, and knowing what to apply for 
their removal. Comp. Job xii. 12, 13,16, 
xiii. 5, xv. 8, 9, xxviii. 28, xxxii. 7, 9. 
rn'3 differs from the preceding only as it 


conveys the idea of discernment , or dis¬ 
crimination ; judgment formed by the 
comparison of things which differ, and 
a just appreciation of the points of dif¬ 
ference. It is derived from fj3, to sepa¬ 
rate , distinguish ; Arab. (j , ined, Je. 

to he distinct , separate . The two term9 
are frequently coupled together; Job 
xxviii. 12, 20, 28; Prov. i. 2, iv. 5, 7, 

viii. 12, 14; as are rrcpn, and ■"q’Qjp, an¬ 
other derivative from the same root.— 
counsel , comp. y?i > , chap. ix. 5, plan, 
scheme, purpose , and, by implication, the 
faculty of wisely and advisedly laying a 
foundation for future action. It is 
combined with ityos, might , the power 
adequate for carrying purposes into exe¬ 
cution. Viewed merely as a physical 
quality, wisdom is preferred to it, Eccles. 

ix. 16; but regarded as a moral quality 
they are equal. In exercise it gives 
effect to the decisions of wisdom. The 
idea of military prowess is rejected by 
Gcsenius and Hengslenberg, as totally 
unsuitable to the peaceable character of 
the Messiah; but as he is also repre¬ 
sented in the character of a mighty 
warrior, Ps. xlv. 3, 4, cx. 1—3 ; Isa. 
lxiii. 1—6; it is not wholly to be ex¬ 
cluded.—narr, knowledge, equally with 
nwrv, fear, is in construction with nirr. 
Both qualities are so closely related to each 
other, that where only one of themis men¬ 
tioned the other is understood. By the 
former is meant a practical acquaintance 
with the character and will of God; by the 
latter, the exercise of all those feelings 
and dispositions which right views of the 
divine character and will are calculated 
to produce. It is very often put for the 
whole of true religion ; Job iv. 6, xv. 4 ; 
Ps. xix. 10, cxxviii. 1, 4; Prov. xiv. 26; 
Isa. xi. 3. The charismata here enu¬ 
merated are for the most part similarly 
classified, Prov. viii. 12—14. 

3. 3rmrri the LXX. render epirXrjcret 
dfTo v irvevpa <f)of3ov 6fov ; the Vulg. 
replebit eum sptrilus timorts Domini; 

Saad. inspirabil eum, which 
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He shall not judge by the sight of his eyes, 

Nor decide by the hearing of his ears: 

4 But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 

And decide with equity for the meek of the earth ; 

He shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 

And with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 


Michaelis and others adopt; but no in¬ 
stance can be adduced in support of this 
rendering. Gesenius and Hitzig trans¬ 
late, His delight shall be , which gives a 
good sense, but is liable to the same 
objection ; none of the examples ap¬ 
pealed to being fairly in point. Besides, 
it does not so well agree with the follow¬ 
ing clauses of the verse, as that which 
retains the idea of smelling . Arab. 

, capture auram, naribus attrahcrc t 

vdoretn , prsesertim gratum . Schultens, 
Comm, in Job xxxix. 25, where it is 
said of the war-horse, rron'pp tvv J?rryp f 
he smelleth the battle from far,” iu 
reference to the instinctive sense which 
he has of its approach. As none of the 
senses in animals is more acute than 
that of smell, and in the ruder slates of 
human existence it is almost incredibly 
so in man, it came metaphorically to 
denote acuteness of perception, clear 
mental apprehension , and intuitive sa¬ 
gacity. Literally the passage would 
read, lie shall be quick-scented in refer¬ 
ence to the fear of Jehovah, i. c. Thus 
richly endowed with supernatural gifts, 
he shall not need to form his judgments 
respecting matters of religion, as others 
do, by observation or report , but shall 
possess an acute and perfect discernment, 
by which he shall intuitively perceive 
their nature and relations, and give his 
decisions accordingly. For the fulfil¬ 
ment, see Matt. ix. 4, xi. 27, xxii. 18; 
Mark ii. 8 ; John ii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 2, 
9, 13, 23, &c.—The l is used «K/3ariK<5v, 
and points out the result of the confer¬ 
ment of the spiritual gifts. 

4. The parallelisms in this verse are 
most complete : each part corresponding 
to each. Between ncri and nrpin, little 
difference exists ; only the latter, followed 
by \ implies carrying the sentence into 
execution for the benefit of those in 
whose favour it has been given. Lowth’s 


version, He shall work conviction in the 
meek , even were it borne out on gram¬ 
matical principles, destroys the unity of 
the sense. In 3'W, respect is had more 
to external circumstances, or to a state 
of spiritual destitution ; in to dis¬ 

position of mind—the result of sanctified 
affliction. Comp. Ps. lxii. 4, 12, 13; 
Is. lxii. 1; Zech. xi. 7, oi 7rro)^oi; Luke 
vi. 20, oi tttco^ol Ta rruevpart ; Matt, 
v. 3, of 7 Tpaeis, v. 5, xi. 5 ; James ii. 5. 
The attention of our Saviour was par¬ 
ticularly directed to the condition of the 
poor, both in spirit and outward circum¬ 
stances ; and such chiefly, in every age, 
have reaped the glorious benefits of the 
Gospel.— Houbigant’s conjecture, that 
for rod, we should read ratt, blast , 
which Lowtli adopts, is to be rejected, 
not only on the ground that no such 
word exists in the Hebrew language, but 
also, on account of the adaptation of 
rod , to express, in the usual style of 
Isaiah, the severity of the punishment to 
be inflicted. Its being referred to the 
mouth , ve taaxp, is founded on the idea of 
the punishment being ordered or de¬ 
nounced, just as the command to slay the 
wicked is, in the other member of the 
parallelism, called vneip irn, the breath of 

his lips. Thus also the Arab. U^e., 


1 


baculus, the Kamoos explains by l—? j|, 


castigation , and 



, tongue. 


Comp. 


Job xv. 30. The idea of blast, or wind, 
is totally foreign to the passage, as i3 
also that of the preaching of the Gospel, 
which some commentators have intro¬ 
duced into it. Comp. Heb. iv. 12 ; Rev. 
i. 16, xix. 15, where the sword, as an 
instrument of punishment, is likewise 
spoken of in connexion with the mouth.— 
yv», parallel with 5^, is put by metonymy 
for the inhabitants of the earth , and 
by implication, the ungodly , as koctuos 
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5 Righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 

And faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 

6 Then shall the wolf dwell with the lamb, 

And the leopard lie down with the kid; 

The calf and the young lion and the fatling shall be together, 
And a little child shall lead them. 


frequently signifies in the N.T.—reh is a 
collective noun, like o ayo/iov, 2 Thess. 
ii. 8, where the words of Isaiah are sup¬ 
posed to be alluded to. What confirms 
this supposition, is the construction put 
upon the prophecy in the Targ.: rvpp 
NT'niri dVfohn, he will slay the wicked Ar - 
milas. This name is given by the Jews 
to a notoriously flagitious character who, 
according to the statements of their writers, 
is to appear at Rome, and kill Messiah, 
the son of Joseph, but is to be himself 
slain by Messiah, the son of David. See 
Buxtorf. Lex. Chal. in voc. and Eisen- 
menger’s Entdecktes Judenthum, Tli. ii. 
pp. 705—715. The text in Isaiah ob¬ 
viously implies, that preeminence in 
wickedness should characterise those on 
whom, as his enemies, Christ would exe¬ 
cute extreme punishment. This also is 
the import of the emphatic terms, o av- 
a>7ror Tqs apaprlas, o idor rijs ebra)- 
Xeiar, 2 Thess. ii. 3, and of the whole 
description contained in the following 
verses. 

5. relates to the claims of justice , 
as bearing upon actions; rown to those 
of truth in keeping promises. The two 
terms, or their synonymes, frequently 
occur together, Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. cxix. 
75, 138; Prov. xii. 17.—Lowth, misled 
by the LXX. and other ancient versions, 
which frequently introduce variations 
where there is none in the original, alters 
the second tiisi into Ton. Gesenius has 
shewn, by a great number of instances, 
that in the book of Isaiah, the same word 
is repeated in the second member of a 
parallelism. Symm. has neplfapa in 
both cases. To be girded , denotes 
strength and readiness for action. See 
chap. v. 27 ; Job xxx. 

6. From this verse to the ninth inclu¬ 
sive, the prophet furnishes a description 
of the peace and happiness to be enjoyed 
under the reign of Messiah, which, for 
boldness and exquisite choice of imagery, 


far surpasses the sublimest passages in 
which the classical poets celebrate the 
renewal of the golden age; indeed, no¬ 
thing can exceed in beauty the scene 
here depicted. Numerous passages ad¬ 
duced by Lowth and Gesenius from 
Virgil, Horace, Theocritus, Ferdoosi, 
Ibn Onein, as also from the Zenda- 
vesta, and the Sibylline Oracles, clearly 
establish the fact of the prevalence of 
such figurative language ; and render in 
the highest degree improbable the inter¬ 
pretation of Hengstenberg, and some 
other expositors, who consider Isaiah to 
be literally predicting an entire change 
in the nature of the brute creation, and 
its restoration to its primeval state before 
the fall. Of the different passages that 
occur in heathen poets, the most apposite 
is that of Claudian:— 

“Securum blandi leporem fovere molossi 

Vicinumque lupo praebuit agna latus. 

Concordes varia ludunt cum tigride 
damae 

Marsalam cervi non timuere jubam." 

Prol. ii, de Rapt . Proserp. 

By the animals specified are meant per- • 
sons resembling them in their natural 
dispositions and habits ; and by their 
living and feeding together in peace and 
harmony is adumbrated that state of true 
union, fellowship, and peace, which those 
enjoy who submit to the reign of the 
Redeemer, and conform to the law r s of 
his kingdom. To look for the accom¬ 
plishment of the prophecy in the expe¬ 
rience and conduct of such as possess 
merely the name of Christians, or to refer 
its fulfilment to some future day, because 
so many w r ara, bickerings, and conten¬ 
tions, have more or less hitherto obtained 
among nations or communities profess¬ 
edly Christian, would be to torture the 
passage in order to make it speak a lan¬ 
guage foreign to its spirit and design. 
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7 The heifer also, and the slie-bear shall feed ; 

Their young ones shall lie down together ; 

And the lion shall cat straw like the ox. 

8 The suckling shall play at the hole of the asp ; 

And the weanling shall lay his hand on the den of the basilisk. 

9 They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; 

For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, 

As the waters cover the sea. 


It lias been verified in every age, in pro¬ 
portion to the extent in which genuine 
Christianity lias exerted its influence. 
Characters the most ferocious have been 
subdued ; and those who had been living 
in malice and envy, hateful and hating 
one another, have “ put on as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 
mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another,” 
Col. iii. 12 , 13. For the exhibition of 
contrary tempers and dispositions, the 
religion of the Son of God is in nowise 
answerable. So far as any indulge in 

them, thev afford mclancholv evidence, 

7 •> « * 

that they are influenced by principles 
uneongenial with the spirit of the divine 
kingdom.—The i in "W connects in point 
of time, what follows with the preceding 
context. There is a singular beauty in 
the manner in which the young lion is 
introduced into the group between the 
calf and the falling, vttt is emphatic. 

7, 8 . 3T is a masculine epicenic noun.— 
rjT i s understood after nyrnn and would 
have been expressed, but for its forming 
the first word of the following clause.— 
the Pilp. of stip, to stroke , to rub 
gently with the hand; then as here, gene¬ 
rally, to caress , play with the hand , find 

delight in thus playing. — )nE, Arab. f 

Coluber Re ten , an asp , or kind of ser¬ 
pent, whose poison kills almost instanta¬ 
neously ; in all probability, the species 
found by Hasselquist on the island of 
Cyprus, and called aaniK by the modern 
Greeks. It is seldom more than a foot 
in length, but in thickness resembles the 
arm of a man. Bochart, tom. iii. p. 380, 
&c. ; Micliaclis, Snpplem. No. 2100. 
The Greek Hvdcov, Python, is doubtless 
a derivative from this root.—rniNp, a 
light-hole, or hole for the admission of 


light, from "w, light. —Aq. /3a<rt- 
X/o-Kor, Vulg. regulus , the basilisk; ac¬ 
cording to Micliaclis, the Ccrast, or 
horned serpent—a small viper, little more 
than a foot in length ; so called from the 
feelers which arc protruded from its 
head, while it lies bid in the sand. It 
is exceedingly venemous. Comp. chap, 
lix. 5 ; Jcr. viii. 17 ; Prov. xxiii. 32; 
and Is. xiv. 29, where the cognate SE 2 
occurs. In most of these passages, 
is used along with it.—nvi, a ana£ Xe-y. 


Arab. 




to lead or shew the way , 


by pointing with the hand ; hence in 
Heh. to stretch forth the hand. 

9. What was obviously implied in the 
preceding description is now expressly 
stated, and the cause of the wonderful 
change specified: the extension of the 
knowledge of Jehovah. This latter cir¬ 
cumstance further shews that the lan¬ 
guage of the description is figurative. 
From the correlative terms, 'iinp "Vrts and 
it is manifest, the latter cannot be 
interpreted of the land of Canaan, but 
must be taken in its full latitude of sig¬ 
nification. LXX. 77 tjvpnaaa. Kimchi 
himself felt that by mountain , more was 
meant than the literal Zion, and be ac¬ 
cordingly explains it of the whole land 
of Israel; but the phrase here employed 
denotes, in reference to the period of the 
New Covenant, the church of God as 
existing throughout the earth ; the local¬ 
ity, so to speak, in which the scene just 
described should be realized. See chap. 

ii. 3 ; Pa. lxxxvii; Is. lvi. 7.— 

is equivalent to nvrrffi. As an Infini¬ 
tive, it more definitely marks the sub¬ 
jective nature of the knowledge intended, 
and the activity of mind with which it is 
cherished. Comp, for the form, Hab. 

iii. 13; and for the sense, Jer. ix. 2 d, 
xxxi. 34 ; Dan. xii. 4 ; John xvii. 3 ; 
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10 And it shall conic to pass in that day, 

That to the Root of Jesse, who shall stand as a banner to the people, 
Shall the nations repair; 

And the place of his rest shall be glorious. 

11 And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That Jehovah shall stretch forth his hand the second time, 

To recover the remnant of his people, 


2 Pet. i. 2, 3 . —d;h, the sea , by metonymy 
for the bed of the sea; a very expressive 
figure, denoting that no portion of the 
inhabited globe shall be destitute of the 
true knowledge of God, but that this 
knowledge shall be extensive and pro¬ 
found. 

10. The benefits of Messiah’s reign 
were not to be restricted to the Jews, 
but to be extended among the Gentiles, 
by whom they would be embraced, and 
their glorious results exhibited.—DW 
and D’ia are not here identical as to sub¬ 
ject. By the former, the tribes of God’s 
ancient people are meant; by the latter, 
the nations that had been strangers from 
the commonwealth of Israel. That the 
plural, as well as the singular form of or, 
has this restrictive acceptation, see chap, 
iii. 13, and the passages there referred 
to. For the contrast, comp. chap. xlix. 
C ; Luke xxiv. 47; John x. 16 ; Acts 
iii. 25, 26.—ten®, the Nomin. absol.— 
vrw, Boot, is here equivalent to "cri and 
ver. 1, denoting, not that which 
strikes downward into the ground, but 
tbat which sprouts up or springs from 
the root, comp. Is. liii. 2 ; Rev. v. 5, 
xxii. 16.—D3, a signal of rendezvous, see 
chap. v. 26.—vnn, signifies to go or 
repair to for advice, protection , and as¬ 
sistance. See chap. viii. 19. It is never 
used in reference to application to men 
for aid ; but always respects religious ap¬ 
plication, either to the true God, to an 
idol supposed to be a god, or to those 
who pretended to give the responses of 
false deities. According to the uniform 
doctrine of Scripture, Jehovah alone is 
the legitimate object of such application : 
so that the present use of the phrase 
identifies the Messiah with Jehovah. 
The meaning of the prophet is, that the 
heathen would turn away from every 
idol and every false ground of confi¬ 
dence, and apply to the Messiah alone 


for salvation. The version of the LXX. 
€7r* aura) €6vt) iXmova-i, gives the sense, 
and is therefore quoted by Paul, Rom. 
xv. 12, in proof of the doctrine, that the 
Gentiles were to be converted to Christ — 
TQ 3 inn:p nnvn, lit. and the place of his 
rest shall be glory; but the substantive, 
tvd, stands adjectively for glorious, — an 
idiom not uncommon in Hebrew. The 
pronominal reference in inn:p is xrvb:, 
personally considered. denotes 

not merely rest, quiet, tranquillity , but 
also the locality in which such rest is en¬ 
joyed, see Numb, x, 33; Ps. cxxxii. 14, 
where the term is synonymous with 
svpo, dwelling, or habitation , ver. 13. 
Prefixed as formative of verbal nouns, o 
very frequently expresses the place where 
the import of the verb is realized, as 
Hi3p, - 12 TO, NSia, mro, &c. The place of 
M essiah’s rest is his Church, those among 
whom he dwells, and to whom he vouch¬ 
safes the experience of his presence, 
Matt, xviii. 20. Michaelis points the 
word, inn^p, which is found in one of 
De Rossi’s MSS., and has been in an¬ 
other originally, and renders: his gifs, 
understanding thereby the presents that 
should be brought to him: but the other 
interpretation is bestsupported. Jerome’s 
translation ; et erit sepulcrum ejus glori- 
osum , which he certainly did not adopt 
from his Jewish teacher, is founded on a 
complete misconception of the meaning 
of the passage, but has furnished a famous 
text from which to expatiate on the merits 
of going on pilgrimage, to what is called 
the Holy Sepulchre.—With respect to 
the glorious condition of the church, at 
the period here referred to, see chap, 
iv. 5. 

11. The commencement of a distinct 
prophecy relative to the restoration of 
the Jews. Isaiah, having in prophetic 
vision contemplated the future Deliverer, 
and the wide extension of the glorious 
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That remaineth from Assyria and from Egypt, 

And from Patliros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 
And from Sliinar, and from Hamath, 

And from the regions of the sea. 


blessings of his reign, has his thoughts 
directed to other events that were closely 
connected with the period which he had 
just described, but were to precede it, 
and consequently, interposed between it 
and that at which he lived. Previous to 
the appearance of the Messiah, the Jews 
were to be carried into captivity, not 
only into Babylon, but also into other 
countries, and their land was to be left 
in a state of desolation. But in order 
that they might be in a condition either 
to receive or reject him, cigreeably to 
ancient prophecy, it was necessary that 
they should again inhabit Judea; that 
their temple should be rebuilt; and their 
ecclesiastical polity re-established. That 
it is this, and not any restoration still 
future, the prophet here describes ap¬ 
pears : First, because such is the more 
natural construction of the passage, and 
is unencumbered with any of the diffi¬ 
culties which necessarily clog the other 
interpretations: Secondly, because not 
only have Ephraim and Judah amalga¬ 
mated, but all hostility between the tribe 9 
has long since ceased : Thirdly, because 
the nations mentioned in the prophecy 
no longer exist; and to expound them 
allegorically, or to subject to such a mode 
of exposition the entire prediction, is at 
variance with sound and consistent prin¬ 
ciples of prophetical exegesis. 

To the proposed interpretation no 
valid objection can be derived from the 
formula wrrr evs, J n that day ; since it 
is often used with great latitude of 
meaning. As employed in ver. 10, it 
is not to be restricted to the concluding 
words of the previous prophecy, but 
must be understood as connecting with 
ver. 1, and thus marking a period which 
was to succeed the Assyrian catastrophe. 
In or during this period, the predicted 
restoration was to be effected.—Before 
supply n'7t\—n:p T signifies to set up¬ 
right; to raise from circumstances of 
captivity or depression ; to redeem , and so 
bring the persons thus liberated into a 
peculiar relation to their deliverer, whom 
they are bound to love and serve.—rv:ti 


refers not to any previous recovery of the 
Hebrews from the various countries here 
specified, but to the illustrious deliver¬ 
ance of their ancestors from Egypt in 
the time of Moses. To this event is 
applied, Exod. xv, 1G; Deut. xxxii. G, 
and freq. Comp. ver. 1G.— Assyria , 
and Egypt , are first mentioned 

because they were the most powerful 
states known to the Jews, and perhaps 
also because the greatest number of cap¬ 
tives would be found within their geo¬ 
graphical boundaries. From the former 
of these countries the descendants both 
of Israel and Judah returned, under 
Cyrus. Many have, indeed, endeavoured 
to shew, that only those of the latter 
were restored, and that the ten tribes 
still separately exist somewhere on the 
face of the globe; but their attempts 
have failed, as every attempt must that 
would contravene the meaning of such 
scriptures as the following: Jer. xxxi. 
31—34, compared with Heb. viii. 6—13, 
xxxiii. 7—1G ; Ezek. xxxvii. 11—28. 
Into Egypt the Jews were first carried 
as slaves in the reign of Rehoboam, 
2 Chron. xii. 8 ; others no doubt accom¬ 
panied Jchoahaz when conveyed thither 
by Pharaoh-Neclio, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4; 
great numbers fled thither after the in¬ 
vasion by Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings 
xxv. 26 ; Jer. xli. 1G, xliv. 1 ; and in the 
time of the Ptolemies many thousands 
were resident there, either as slaves, or 
in a state of voluntary exile, sometimes 
well treated, and sometimes treated with 
the utmost cruelty. After the establish¬ 
ment of Jewish independence, n.c. 143, 
and especially during the civil commo¬ 
tions which ensued in Egypt, many of 
them embraced the opportunity afforded 
them to return to Palestine; and to this 
period we are to refer the fulfilment of 
the prediction in the text.— dVvib, Pathros , 
follows after Egypt, being the southern 
or tipper part of that country, called by 
the Greeks and Romans Thcbais , and 

by the Arabs , Said. The name 

J it 

in the native Coptic is ITGOOTpHC, 

1* 
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12 He shall raise a banner to the nations, 
And shall gather the outcasts of Israel, 
And collect the dispersed of Judah, 
From the four extremities of the earth. 


Pethoures, or without the article, 
GCHfpHC, Thoures, “ the South.” The 

LXX. have here Ba(3v\a>vla ; but in Jer. 
xliv. 1, IIuOovpTjs, and Ezek. xxix. 14, 
JlaOtopfjsy in both of which the original 
word is preserved. It was the original 
country of the Egyptians, Ezek. xxix. 
14, and is mentioned as distinct from 
Egypt by Greek and Roman writers, as 
it is by Isaiah and Jeremiah. In the 
Genealogical Table of nations, Gen. x., 
under the Mitzraim division of the 
Hamites, are C'mpQ, by whom are meant 
the inhabitants of the same territory.— 

tro, Cush, or Ethiopia, Amhar. n-fi; 

lay to the south of Pathros, and, accord¬ 
ing to Diod. Sic. iii. 3, was peopled 
from the latter country—see on chap, 
xviii. 1 ; and partly on the east side of 
the Red Sea. It appears to be em¬ 
ployed here in its most comprehensive 
acceptation. The Targum has Hodu, 
India, which embraced the southern and 
eastern parts of Arabia, and, as it would 
seem, anciently stretched across towards 
the Caspian Sea, in the neighbourhood 
of which we find a Cush, Gen. ii. 13. 
Comp, the prop, name of Cushan Ri- 
shatkaim , a king of Mesopotamia, Judg. 
iii. 8, 10, and Cuth, Cuthah, 2 Kings 
xvii. 24, 30. — Next to the Oriental 
Cush, Isaiah takes up the adjacent 
country of Elam, or Elyma’is, which 
was properly a province of Persia, lying 
along the Persian Gulf, but most pro¬ 
bably including here Susiana, if not the 
whole of Persia, since we find it men¬ 
tioned by the prophets in connexion 
with Babylonia, Assyria, and Media.— 
To the west of Elam lay Shinar, 
which comprehended Babylonia and Me¬ 
sopotamia, and thus connected Elam 
and Assyria, already mentioned, with 
Hamath, the last of the countries 
specifically named. For this country, 
see chap. x. 9.—cm V*?, and frequently 
□ n w, not 9trictly or exclusively islands, 
but maritime regions , whether islands, 
sea-coasts, or countries circumscribed, 


or bounded by the sea. In some in¬ 
stances the term has necessarily the 
former signification, as Esth. x. 1 ; Jer. 
xlvii. 4 ; but most frequently it is em¬ 
ployed to denote the maritime countries 
situated on the Mediterranean, including 
Greece, Italy, and other regions in the 
remote west from Palestine, Gen. x. 5 ; 
Ps.lxxii. 10; Is.xxiv. 15, xli. 5; Jer. xxv. 
22. The word is derived from mu, Arab. 

, to dwell, lodge, > dwelling , 

n *• 

habitation. Comp, rm, the same.— 
Owing to the proximity of most of the 
countries specified by the prophet, it is 
extremely probable that the Jews who 
were carried away captive, would be 
sold as slaves from one to another of 
them, or become subject to future mi¬ 
grations, according as the inhabitants 
were disturbed by hostile invasions. As 
it respects the west, we learn from Joel 
iii. 4—G, that the Phenicians sold them 
to the Greeks, and to this slave trade 
further reference is distinctly made, 
Ezek. xxvii. 13. During the Mace- < 
donian and Roman conquests, Divine 
Providence opened a way for the return 
of the Jews in the west to their own 
land; and the close relations in which 
their state afterwards stood to Rome, 
still more favoured such return. Comp. 
Zech. x. 9—12. 

12. Dm) D3 wim is not to be explained 
by ufi TOiP, ver. 10, but by the use of the 
identical phrase, chap. v. 26, where it is 
employed in its military import of sum¬ 
moning armies to certain points of at¬ 
tack. While the different nations were 
engaged in mutual conflict, God would 
afford his people opportunities of making 
their escape. This verse only expresses 
in different language the prediction con¬ 
tained in the preceding. The repetition 
indicates certainty. DTiT) and nixm, 
though of different genders, are not in¬ 
tended to mark the male and female 
portion of the population, but merely 
express totality. Israel and Judah are f 
used distinctively of the descendants of 
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13 Then shall the jealousy of Ephraim depart, 

And the hostile in Judah be cut off; 

Ephraim shall not be jealous of Judah, % 

And Judah shall not be hostile to Ephraim. 

14 They shall pounce upon the shoulders of the Philistines on the 

west; 

Together shall they plunder the sons of the east; 

Edom and Moab shall be the object of their attack ; 

And the sons of Ammon shall obey them. 


those who composed the two kingdoms.— 
rte23 } lit. wings, but as the Arab. 

i o if signifies to surround, bound, 

and i olfj t Lalus, and tractus 

rei; Plaga regionis ; it is evidently em¬ 
ployed to express the idea of boundaries, 
or extreme and distant regions. Comp. 
Job xxxvii. 3, xxxviii. 13, and Ezek. 
vii. 2, in which last passage and the 
present, the numeral srw, four , is ap¬ 
plied to the cardinal points whence come 
the four winds, Ezek. xxxvii. 9; Matt, 
xxiv. 3L; and to which correspond ai 
rkauapes yamat rfjs yijr, Rev, vii. 1, 
xx. 8. 

13. http '-np* is the genitive of pos¬ 
session, not of object; and the meaning 
is, “ those in Judah,” or ** those Jews, 
who are hostile to Ephraim.” There is 
thus a complete correspondence between 
the two members of the parallelism, 
which is destroyed by the common 
mode of rendering the words. Comp, 
for similar instances of this mode of 
construction, ffw ’nai, Hos. xiii. 12; 
dtn \?v?H } Isa, xix. 19; Gesen. Lehrg. 
p. G78; and for the sentiment, Ezek. 
xxxvii. 15—19. The two names of 
Ephraim and Judah stand, as in ver. 12, 
for the descendants of the ten tribes 
and the two tribes and a half respec¬ 
tively. From the time of the revolt a 
perpetual hatred and jealousy existed 
between these divisions; but on the 
return from the various captivities, they 
entirely ceased, and the tribal distinction 
having since become entirely extinct, 
their revival is rendered impossible. 

14. rp3, Arab. ■_, humerus, pro¬ 
perly a shoulder, but here used geogra¬ 


phically to denote the gradual rising or 
upper part of a country; or the heights 
and elevations along a sea coast. Comp. 
Numb, xxxiv. 11; Josh. xv. 8, 10, 11; 
where one of these heights is called 
p*\pr, “the shoulder of Ekron.” Saadias 

renders the word by , regions. 

For the Philistines, see chap. xiv. 29. 
These regions of the Philistines the re-' 
covered Hebrews would attack with the 
velocity with which a ravenous bird 

darts on its prey Comp. Hab. i. 8.— 
CUT 1 ?.?, th- sons °f ^ lc . East, i. e. the in¬ 
habitants of Arabia Deserta, which 

stretched along the east of Palestine, 
and was, as it still is, inhabited by Be- 

doweens (£ijUJl) or Nomades, who 

V • ^ 

lived in tents, hence called ^Krjvrjrai, 
Scenites, and wandered over that large 
extent of country, according as pasturage 
was required for their cattle. They 

often'made predatory incursions into the 
adjacent countries, especially into Pales¬ 
tine, to the great annoyance of the inha¬ 
bitants. See Judg. vi. 3; Job i. 3, 15, 
17; Jer. xlix. 28, 29; Ezek. xxv. 4. 
For Edom, see chap, xxxiv ; and for Moab, 
chap. xv. dt nVTofrp, lit. a sending or 
putting forth of their hand , but meaning, 
“ the object of their attack.”—pray '33, 
the sons of Ammon, i. e. the Ammonites, 
were descended from Lot, Gen. xix. 38, 
and inhabited the tract of country be¬ 
tween the Jabbok and the Arnon, and 
extending a considerable way into Ara¬ 
bia. Rabbath, or Rabbath-Ammon, their 
capital city, afterwards called Phila¬ 
delphia, and now Amman, was situated 
near the source of the Arnon. They 
were not attacked by the Hebrews on 
their way to Palestine, but thoy ill re¬ 
paid this indulgence by afterwards 
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15 Then shall Jehovah utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea, 
And shake his hand at the river, with his terrible wind, 

And smite it into seven streams, 

And cause them to go over dryshod. 


engaging in numerous hostile enter¬ 
prises against them, on which account 
they were visited with divine judgments, 
Ezek. xxv. 3, 10.—cnrorp'O, their obe¬ 
dience , abstr. for concr. their subjects, i.e. 
subject to them. Root row, to hear , 
hearken so as to obey, to obey. The 
prophecy was fulfilled, as it regards the 
Philistines, when, after the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Asmo- 
neans subjected several of their cities, 
and Jonathan acquired the government 
of the whole coast from Tyre to Egypt. 
Diod. Sic. Frag, xxxii. 16 ; Joseph. 
Antiq. xiii. 4. 4 ; 1 Macc. x. 69—89 ; 
and it received its accomplishment with 
respect to the other nations specified in 
this verse, in the time of Judas Macca¬ 
beus, 1 Macc. v. 6—45, and Alexander 
Janneus, Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 13, 5, 14, 
&c. Jahn’s Heb. Common. § 106. 

15. cnnrr, LXX. ipygdursi, Targ. 
tra.’,—as if they had read snrrn, to ecci- 
cate ; but Aq. f Symm., and Theod., 
dvaOepaTtoet, shall curse , or devote to 
destruction , which is one of the significa¬ 
tions of the verb. The primary idea of 

DVij Arab, prohibuit , privatus fuit 

re ; is to shut up, separate from common 
use ; hence, in Hiphil, to consecrate , 
devote , devote to destruction, destroy 

utterly. Comp, the Arab. v. v iii. 

perdidit , omnino perdidit , extirpavit gen- 
tem. It is frequently used with respect 
to the entire destruction of the Canaan- 
itish cities by the Hebrews.—pufr, a 
tongue; geographically, like the Arab. 

, a bay or gulf, from its resemblance 

to that member of the body; just as, for 
the same reason, we speak of a tongue of 
land . Comp. Josh. xv. 2,5, xviii. 19.— 
crisp c 7 ., otherwise called FpD IT, the sea 
of weeds, is the Red Sea, or Arabian 



Gulf, now called by the Arabs, 


Bahr-el-Kolzum, and celebrated in the 
history of the Israelites, on account of 
their miraculous passage through its 


western or Hcroopolitan branch. To 
that event, allusion is here made; but 
the language of the prophet being figura¬ 
tive, it is obvious we are not to under¬ 
stand him as pointing to any similar 
dissication of the sea, but as predicting 
tlie removal of the most formidable bar¬ 
rier, which might lie in the way of the 
return of the Jews from Egypt. The 
destruction, which was begun by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, was carried forward by the 
Persians ; by the Greeks under Alexan¬ 
der ; and was completed by the Romans 
after the battle of Aclium, b. c. 30. 
Egypt then ceased to be an independent 
state .—t rpn, see chap. x. 32.—By ■ran, 
the River, some understand the Nile; 
but the appropriation of thi9 term in 
common usage, to denote the Euphrates, 
decides in favour of the latter river.— 
vm LXX. Iv 7TV€vpaTL Vulg. 

in fortitudine spiritus sui. Syriac, 

*> 9 9 -> 

OLkkOj* , by the strength of 

his wind. c*? is a ana£ Xey. which 
some consider to be cognate with the 

Arab. ^Ic, med. Je. sitivit : but the 

preferable derivation is that of Abul- 
walid, who compares it with to be 
terrible: the 2 and the H being inter¬ 
changed. This interpretation Gesenius 
and Rosenmuller approve.—nrtn? rrcn®, 
seven streams, i. e. completely into rivu¬ 
lets or torrents, and so dry up the 
Euphrates ; the number seven being 
employed to express perfection or com¬ 
pleteness. The appropriateness of the 
figure lies in the multitude of canals 
into which the Euphrates was divided ; 
and the meaning is, that the Babylonian 
power should be destroyed in order that 
the Jewish captives might return to their 
own land. Compare Rev. xvi. 12, where 
the same symbol is employed to denote 
the destruction of the Turkish power. 
The story related by Herodotus, that 
Cyrus caused the Gyndes, a river which 
falls into the Tigris, to be diverted into 
three hundred and sixty canals, and thus 
completely drained off its waters, though 
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16 And there shall be a highway for the remnant of his people, 
Which shall remain—from Assyria— 

As there was "unto Israel, 

In the day when he came up from the land of Egypt. 


noticeable, has no real bearing upon the 
prophecy. 

1C. The greatest number of the He¬ 
brews being in Babylon and the coun¬ 
tries about the Euphrates, the prophet 
concludes his description of the deliver¬ 


ance, by comparing the facilities afforded 
for their return to nbpn, a causey, or road, 
raised and properly made, so as to afford 
every convenience for public passage. 
For the fulfilment, see the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 


CHAPTER XII. 


This chapter contains a hymn of praise to be sung by the church on her restoration 
from captivity. It recognises the power and goodness of Jehovah, 1, 2; the 
means of grace to be enjoyed under the new dispensation, 3; the announcement 
of the Divine character and works to the Gentiles, 5 ; and the special obligations 
of the Jews to gratitude and praise, 6. That this triumphal ode was suggested 
by that which Moses composed on occasion of the deliverance at the Red Sea, 
appears certain, from its close connexion with the concluding words of the pre¬ 
vious chapter, and from the circumstance, that part of that song is expressly 
adopted, ver. 2. 


l And in that day thou shalt say . 

I will praise thcc, O Jehovah. 

Though thou hast been angry with me, 


Thine anger is turned away, and 
2 Behold ! God is my salvation ; 

I will trust, and not be afraid : 

1. The Divine anger had been poured 
out upon the Hebrews during their 
banishment, but, on their restoration, 
gave place to favour and consolation. 
Comp. chap. xl. 1, 2. 

2. rr rnran’t? occurs precisely as here, 
Exod. xv. 2, and Ps. exviii. 14; as do 
also the following words, with the excep¬ 
tion of nyp - r and there can be no doubt, 
that both in the Psalm and in Isaiah, 
they are borrowed from the Mosaic ode. 
rrroi is properly the construct of rrvpi, 
only retaining the Kametz, aB in rnw t 


thou comfortest me. 


nbna, &c. ; and would have been ex¬ 
pressed in full, T'T9 1 2 - * but for the ’ in rr 
following, with which it might easily 
have coalesced so as to form rrmm, 
which is indeed the reading of three 
MSS. One MS. reads Tnpt; two, and 
perhaps a third, with ten Samaritan 
MSS. exhibit it, Exod. xv. 2 ; and one, 
Ps. exviii. 14; and this is the reading of 
all the versions in the present instance.— 
rr, Jah, one of the peculiar names given 
to the Divine Being in the O. T. espe¬ 
cially in the Psalms. Cocceius and 
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For Jali [Jehovah] is my glory and song; 

He has become my salvation. 

3 And ye shall draw water with joy from the fountains of salvation. 

4 And ye shall say in that day : 

Praise Jehovah ; celebrate his name; 

Make known his deeds among the people; 

Announce that his name is exalted ! 

5 Sing to Jehovah, for he hath done a splendid deed; 

It is made known through all the earth. 

G Cry aloud, and shout, O inhabitress of Zion ! 

For great in the midst of thee is the Holy One of Israel. 


others derive it from to be comely , 
beautiful , excellent; but that it is an ab¬ 
breviated form of the Tetragrammaton 
rfirp seems certain from its varying with 
vr, (another abbreviated form of the 
same name,) at the end of compound 
proper names, as rrrtj? and vtcte?; only, 
in such cases, the Mappik is dropped. 
It also occurs in the formula rinVpn, ren¬ 
dered by Theod. atvetre to ov . Some 
have considered it to be of Egyptian 
origin, and to correspond to Ta<3, as oc¬ 
curring in some ancient writers; but 
Prof. Tholuek has convincingly shewn, 
Bib. Repos. Jan. 1834, that in the au¬ 
thors referred to, the God of the Jews, 
and not any Egyptian deity, is the sub¬ 
ject of discourse, and that there is no 
proof that the word Jao ever existed in 
the Egyptian language.—The word is 
wanting in two MSS.; and rnrr is omit¬ 
ted in eleven, originally in nine more, 
in two copies of the earliest printed 
Machzor, in two MSS. of the Targum; 
and has nothing corresponding to it in 
the ancient versions. On these grounds, 
and as it does not occur in Exod. and 
the Ps. it is supposed to be an interpo¬ 
lation from chap. xxvi. 4. It is, however, 
worthy of notice, that while Procopius 
places mill on the left margin of the 
text, he has on the right, II la Kvpios, 
which probably stands for iravres la 
Koptoy, and indicates that all the 
MSS. consulted by Origen read Jah 
Jehovah. 

3. Whatever reference there is in this 
hymn to the temporal salvation which 
the Jews experienced, it cannot be 
doubted, that it was designed to excite 


in their minds an ardent desire after the 
greater deliverance to be wrought out 
by the Messiah. In this verse, the pro¬ 
phet interrupts the song in order to an¬ 
nounce the happiness of those who 
should avail themselves of the privileges 
of the New Dispensation. These privi¬ 
leges, and the blessings which they are 
intended to secure, are termed rirnETT '.reo, 
fountains of salvation. It is not at all 
improbable that there is here an allusion 

A 

to the water miraculously supplied to the 
Israelites in the wilderness, which event 
was afterwards celebrated with great 
pomp, by golden vessels full of water 
being brought to the temple from the 
pool of Siloam, on the last day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The blessings of 
salvation are frequently compared to 
“ water," “living water,” or “the water 
of life;” Is. lv. 1 ; John iv. 10 ; Rev. 
xxii. 1, 17; on which account, our 
Saviour, on occasion of the festival just 
referred to, “stood and cried, saying, If 
any man thirst, let him coinc unto me 
and drink,” John vii. 37. See Bloom¬ 
field on the passage. 

4. ov?} bn, - ? not only signifies to call 
upon, invoke the name of but also, to 
laud or celebrate^ give celebrity to any 
one, by publishing his deeds, Ps. xlix. 
12 ; Is. xliv. 5. The most of this verse 
is found verbatim in 1 Chron. xvi. 8; 
Ps. cv. 1. 

5. The Chethib, narro, pointed, nrTp, 
would be the Pual Part.; but the Keri 
has rerro, the ParL of Hophal. The 
sense is the same; and the connexion 
requires the word to be understood opta- 
tivcly. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—XIV. 23. 


Chapter xiii.—xiv. 23, contains an entire prophecy respecting the destruction of 
Babylon by the Medes and Persians, which forms the first of a series of special 
predictions directed against foreign nations. So particular is this prophecy, and 
so exactly do its specifications tally with the circumstances connected with the 
fall of the Chaldean monarchy, that Rosenmiiller, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Gesenius, 
Ilitzig, and others, maintain it to be the production of some writer who lived 
during the captivity, when the hostility of the Medes, and the splendid successes 
of Cyrus, inspired the Jews with a conviction, that their oppressor would soon be 
subdued; or, who lived after the return from Babylon, and, consequently, wrote 
after the events had taken place. It must, however, be evident to every one who 
coolly peruses what they have severally written in defence of these hypotheses, 
that their views are principally to be traced to disbelief of prophetic inspiration. 
They reason entirely kclt av6p(o7rov. Because human sagacity could not by any 
possibility have anticipated, by nearly two hundred years, the particular events 
in question, it follows, according to them, that the author must have flourished 
about the time they took place, if not indeed after they had happened. But who 
docs not perceive the total repugnance of such a mode of argumentation to the 
doctrine of the Bible, relative to the supernatural influence which Isaiah and the 
other prophets enjoyed? The objections derived from supposed peculiarity of 
style, trains of ideas, &c. are trifling, and have for the most part been satisfactorily 
removed by Ehland, “ Vaticinium Jesaiae, cap. xiii. de excidio urbis et regni 
Babylonici, Jesaiae prophetae vindicatum.” Tubing. 1798, 4to; Jahn in his In ¬ 
troduction ; Beckhaus in a work entitled, Ueber die Integritat der Prophetischen 
Schriften des Alten Bundes, Halle, 1796. The remarks of Michaelis, who lived 
to witness the commencement of the infidel attacks that have been made upon 
th is portion of the book of Isaiah, are too valuable to be omitted in this place. 
Adverting to the views just noticed, he observes:— 

“Those who have read Isaiah in Hebrew will not easily entertain such ideas. His 
style is so elegant, so magnificent, and so different from any thing written about the 
time of the termination of the Babylonish captivity; it is likewise so exempt 
from foreign words, which we so frequently meet with in the later writers; that 
to suppose his prophecies respecting Babylon to have been concocted in the first 
year of Cyrus must appear just .ns improbable as the hypothesis of Harduin, 
which he could not prevail upon the world to adopt, that the most beautiful of 
the Odes of Horace were the productions of barbarous monks in the middle 
ages. In the Babylonish captivity the grace and magnificence of the Hebrew 
language were entirely lost; even Ezekiel, who lived during the captivity on the 
Chaboras, cannot be called graceful, any more than the courtier Daniel. Besides, 
in the former we discover a number of Chaldaeisms in grammar; and in the 
latter, foreign terms which never occur before his time. Ezra and Nehemiah wrote 
Hebrew in a style still vastly inferior; while of the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malaehi, there is not one who, in point of style, has the power of pleasing, 
notwithstanding the beautiful imagery which occurs in Zechariah. The pro¬ 
phecies of Isaiah, on the contrary, are next to Job and the odes of Moses, the 
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most splendid Hebrew monuments in existence ; they far surpass Jeremiah, the 
latest good writer which the Hebrews inherited from happier times, and who 
lived during the captivity—a quality which is more obvious on perusing the 
original than it can possibly be made by any translation. Besides, the prophecies 
of Isaiah against Babylon are completely in the style of his other prophecies, all 
of which it will not be maintained are supposititious, and, indeed, may be said to 
form, with little abatement, the most splendid portions of his book. Another 
consideration must be taken into the account. The prophecy is of such a cha¬ 
racter that it could not have been forged in the year in which Cyrus took 
B.abylon; for though Babylon was conquered, it was not destroyed, but continued 
to be a large and powerful city, which once and again rebelled against the 
Persians, under Darius Hystaspes, and Xerxes; was chosen by Alexander the 
Great as his residence, and thus would almost have become the capital of the 
world, if that monarch had not abandoned himself to intoxication, to which he 
fell a victim. But it is predicted in this chapter (Isaiah xiii.) that the place 
where Babylon stood should be converted into a complete desert—a prophecy 
which received its fulfilment, indeed, but not till after the birth of Christ; for it 
was only by slow degrees that this city reached the point of degradation to which 
it is now reduced. Certainly no person who might have forged a prediction in 
the first year of Cyrus would have introduced what we find vers. 19—22. Nor 
would a deceiver, even at the time when the Greek translation of Isaiah was 
executed, have predicted the complete desolation of Babylon; for it still stood, 
though it had diminished from year to year.”— Deutsche Uebersetzung des Allen 
lestamentes, mit Anmerkungen fiir Ungelehrte. 

The prophecy opens with the command of God to assemble the armies destined to 
attack Babylon, 2, 3; a description is given of their number, tumultuous noise, 
and actual approach, 4, 5 ; the consternation and destruction which should follow 
are forcibly portrayed, 6—10; and Jehovah himself is introduced denouncing 
the evils which he was to bring upon the city, and its ultimate and signal deso¬ 
lation, 11—22. 


l The sentence of Babylon, which Isaiah the son of Amoz 

saw. 


1. The Targ., Aq., Syr., Jerome, 
and most of the modem versions, derive 
this word from in the sense of bear¬ 
ing a load , and render it onus, a burden; 
but Cocceius, Vitringa, Aurivillius, Mi- 
chaelis, Rosenmiiller, Schroder, Gese- 
nius, Winer, and Hitzig, following the 
LXX. opaga, opaats, prjpa , Xrjppa, pre¬ 
fer the sense of ejfatum, oracle , sen¬ 
tence, from to raise the voice, to 
take up or utter any thing with the voice , 
Isa. iii. 7, xlii. 2, 11. This interpretation 
is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
phrase rrirr -ai Nten, Zecli. ix. 1, xii. 1 ; 
Mai. i. 1 ; and the statement rnrr Niranrrn, 


Is. xiv. 28. What has seemed to favour 
the former of these interpretations is the 
circumstance that the term is commonly 
used in the titles of prophecies which are 
comminatory in their import, as Isa. 
xiii. 1, xiv. 28, xv. 1, xvii. 1, xix. 1, 
xxi. 1, &c.; and Hengstenberg attempts 
to prove that it is never employed, either 
by Isaiah, or by any other of the sacred 
writers, in a different acceptation, 
Christol. Zech. ix. 1 ; but it is clear 
from Prov. xxxi. 1, Zech. xii. 1, that it 
is also used in a good sense. As, how¬ 
ever, it is undeniably designed in pro¬ 
phetical inscriptions to convey the idea 
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of a judicial declaration, the term sen¬ 
tence appears the best by which in most 
instances to render it. Prov. xxxi. 1 
may also be translated, “ the sentences 
which his mother taught him; ” 
being there used collectively for moral in¬ 
structions, conveyed in the shape of sen¬ 
tentious and pithy maxims.— -33, Babel, 
Babylon, some would derive from the 

Arab. i \j , Bab Bel , “ the Gate ” 

or “ Court of Bel,” and compare the 
modern phrase, “Ottoman Porte;” but, 
according to Gen. xi. 9, it is to be re¬ 
ferred to the root ^3, to confound , and is 
a contracted form of 73^3, the second 
letter being dropped. See Gesen. Lehrg. 
p. 134, 869, and Lex. in voc. nic*^i-. It 
was the celebrated capital of the Baby¬ 
lonian monarchy, and situated on the 
Euphrates, which divided it into two 
halves, near to the present village of 
Hillah, 32° 28' N. latitude. By some 
its foundation is ascribed to Nimrod ; by 
others, to Belus, to Semiramis, and even 
to Nebuchadnezzar; but there can be 
no doubt that the later monarehs only 
enlarged it. All the ancient accounts 
concur in supporting the propriety of the 
epithet Great , which we find applied to 
it, Dan. iv. 30. Bibl. Repos, vol. vii. p. 
364. According to Herodotus, its walls 
were 480 stadia in circumference. Pliny 
and Solinus give it at sixty Roman miles, 
which, reckoning eight stadia to a mile, 
amounts to the same. Strabo’s estimate 
is 385 stadia; that of Diodorus, taken 
from Ctesias, 360, which is only five 
less than the estimate given by Cti- 
tarchus, who was there with Alexander 
the Great. Curtius gives it at 368. 
These different accounts may be harmo¬ 
nized by supposing the first-mentioned 
writers to have included some outer en¬ 
closures of smaller moment, which the 
others have omitted. At the very lowest 
estimate, however, its size must have 
been enormous; and had it been densely 
built, its dimensions must have exceeded 
all rational belief. But it appears from 
the statements of Curtius, and ’other 
writers, that the houses did not join each 
other, but that large spaces were left 
contiguous to the walls; while other 
spaces were appropriated to immense 
palaces, squares, gardens, &c. The 
walls, which consisted of burnt brick, 
cemented together by asphaltus, are said 


to have been 350 feet in height, and 87 
in thickness; and to have had 250 
towers, and 100 gates of brass- Among 
the most remarkable buildings was the 
celebrated tower or temple of Belus, 
which is supposed to have been con¬ 
structed on the ruins of that attempted 
to be built 120 years after the deluge, 
the remains of which, according to some, 

are still visible in the jji, Birs 

Nimrood, described by modern travellers. 
It is 2286 feet in circumference, but all 
that remains in height, to the summit of 
the present tower, is only 235 feet. 
Babylon was the seat of science, espe¬ 
cially astronomy; the centre of ancient 
idolatry; the storehouse of wealth and 
magnificence; and the asylum of all 
that was revolting in licentiousness and 
immorality. It attained its highest pitch 
of grandeur, soon after the year b.c. 
623, when Nabopolassar destroyed the 
Assyrian, and founded the Chaldee- 
Babylonian empire. Under Nabonnidus, 
d.c. 588 or 589, agreeably to the pro¬ 
phecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, 
it was taken, after a siege of two years, 
by Cyius the Mede. In consequence 
of a rebellion of the Babylonians in the 
fourth or fifth year of Darius Hyslaspes, 
that monarch ordered its hundred gates 
of brass to be taken away, and its walls 
to be lowered by two hundred cubits. 
B.C. 477, Xerxes plundered and de¬ 
stroyed the temple of Belus, and carried 
away the golden table and statues, which 
Darius had not ventured to touch. 
Alexander attempted in vain to restore 
the city to its former magnificence. 
From its conquest by Seleucus Nicanor, 
d.c, 312, it fell still further into decay, 
especially in consequence of the erection 
of Seleucia on the Tigris, which that 
king made his residence. In the days 
of Strabo and Diodorus Siculus, it was 
little else than a desert; and Pausanias, 
who flourished in the first half of the 
second century, states that in his time 
nothing remained but the walls. In the 
fourth century these were partially re¬ 
paired, in order to render it a park, in 
which the Persian Court might amuse 
itself in hunting wild beasts ; since 
which time little notice was comparatively 
taken of it, till Niebuhr, Rich, Ker Por¬ 
ter, Keppel, Buckingham, Mignan, and 
other modern travellers who visited thq 

(l 
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2 On the bare mountain erect the standard ; 

Raise the sound to them; wave the hand; 

That they may enter the gates of the nobles. 

3 I have given charge to my consecrated warriors ; 


region, furnished detailed accounts, 
all of which concur in representing 
its site as covered with nothing but 
heaps and traces of ruins — the hor¬ 
ror of the surrounding Arabs, and fre¬ 
quented only by wild beasts, and birds 
of the most hateful description. A 
more extensive, or a more complete 
scene of devastation is nowhere to he 
seen. As he proceeded across it to visit 
the Birs Nimrood, Sir Robert Ker Porter 
remarks, “ My eyes ranged on all sides, 
while crossing this vast barren tract, 
which assuredly had of old been covered, 
if not by closely compacted streets, at 
least with the parks and gardens at¬ 
tached to distinct mansions or divisions 
of this once imperial city; but all was 
withered and gone, and comparatively 
level to the very horizon, till the object 
of my expedition presented itself, stand¬ 
ing alone in the solitary waste, like the 
awful figure of Prophecy herself, point¬ 
ing to the fulfilment of her word."— 
Travels , vol. ii. p. 306. See Robinson’s 
Calmet, and Winer’s Real-Worterbuch, 
articles, Babel, Babylon, Babylonia ; Uni¬ 
versal Hist. vol. iv. pp.4U4—411; Rosen- 
muller’s Biblical Geography, chap. viii. 

2. he®: TJ. A bare mountain was best 

• s 

adapted for the erection of a standard, 
there being no trees to hide it from the 
view. rrsTp? is the Niph. participle of 
nc®, to scrape off, make naked , remove . 
Comp. 'Dtp, a bare or naked hill, Ib. xli. 
18, xlix. 9. For the custom here re¬ 
ferred to, see chap. v. 26. Such a stan¬ 
dard, or ensign, was designed to attract 
the attention of those who were at a 
distance; to collect troops that were in 
the immediate vicinitv, the sound of the 
trumpet (^p, for "Ci® ¥ip, comp. Jer. iv. 
21) and a sign with the hand were suffi¬ 
cient.—cr6 is anlicipative, and refers to 
the warriors under Cyrus, not named, 
hut further described ver. 3, and ex¬ 
pressly stated, ver. 17, to be the Medes. 
For this idiom, see chap. viii. 21.—The 
1 before the Future, after an Imperative, 
is to be rendered that .—□’?'!? 'nr®, the 
* gates of the nobles, may either signify 


the gates of the city, or those of the 
palace in which the princes were as¬ 
sembled. The latter is more probably 
meant. When the troops of Cyrus had 
turned off the waters of the Euphrates 
into the large ditch which he had caused 
to be dug, and the Babylonians, in the 
midst of their revelry, had neglected to 
shut the gates at the entrance and the 
outlet of the river, the Persians rushed 
into the city; and assembling in vast 
numbers round the royal palace, gave a 
shout, which the king of Babylon mis¬ 
took for the clamour of the drunken 
mob, and ordered his guards to open the 
palace gates, when the enemy entered 
and put all to the sword- Herod, i. 191; 
Xenoph. Cyroped. vii. 5. 

3. '® r rpp, my consecrated warriors. As 
tznp signifies to separate , destine, appoint 
to any special purpose , hence consecrate ; 
the nature of the consecration must be 
determined by that of the subject. When 
war, as here, is spoken of, the reference 
is to the selection of the troops; not, 
however, without respect to the religious 
rites that were performed upon the occa¬ 
sion, 1 Sam. vii. 5, 6, 9. Comp. Gen. 
xiv. 14, where seems to be used in 
the same acceptation, from which 

this adjective is derived, like signi¬ 
fies to consecrate, dedicate , as a house , 
temple , &c., before using it. In the 
parallel passage, Jer. li. 27, 28, the same 
verb is employed, and the subject pre¬ 
sented with considerable amplification. 
Comp, also Jer. xxii. 7 ; Zeph. i. 7; in 
which last passage it is in Hiphil.— 
is elliptical. The entire phrase would 
be, 'dn ni®!^, to execute my wrath ; or, 
'ENfVCT mtpr 1 ?, to execute my fierce wrath ; 
see 1 Sam. xxviii. 18.—Tnwa 'r^?, lit. the 
exulters of my pride . According to a 
common idiom, when of two nouns in 
construction, the latter is used adjectively, 
it has affixed to it the possessive pronoun, 
which belongs to the former, as, '® 7 >? in, 
the mountain of my holiness , for my holy 
mountain ; Vripa jotpo, the fat of his flesh , 
for his fat flesh. So here, rnnj, pride , is 
to he construed as an adjective, and the 
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I have called my heroes to execute my anger, 

My proud exulters ! 

4 The noise of a multitude on the mountains, as that of much people ; 
The noise of the tumult of kingdoms, of assembled nations ; 

Jehovah of hosts mustereth the army for battle. 

5 They come from a distant land, from the end of heaven, 

Jehovah, and the instruments of his indignation, 


phrase to be rendered, my proud ex¬ 
ulters. Comp. ii. 11. Gesenius thinks 
U?, which signifies to triumph, exult, has 
a primary reference to a cry or shout of 
exultation, like the Greek dXoXd £a). 
The native insolence of the Persians is 
roundly asserted by Croesus : Ufpcrai 
<j)vcnv eovres vfiptarat, Herod, i. 89. 
Herodotus likewise describes them as 
esteeming themselves vastly superior in 
all points to other men : Nopt£ovTcs 
tavToiis etvai avdpdnrcov paup a> ra. navra 
aplarovs, i. 131; and Ammianus, xxiii. 
C, characterises them as magnidici — su - 
perhi. The LXX. render the words by 
a term cognate with that employed by 
Croesus : ^aipovres apa teal v(3pl£ovT€?. 

4, 5. The mountains to which the 
prophet refers, are doubtless the elevated 
regions from which the warriors came 
who served in the Persian army: such 
as those of Media, Armenia, Koordistan, 
as well as the mountains of Sanjar in the 
more immediate vicinity of Babylon. 
The description is truly graphical. First, 
a tumultuous noise is heard, but not so 
distinctly as to discover the cause: then 
the appearance of a vast army presents 
itself; the din becomes louder and 
louder; and, at last, the hostile army is 
found to be so numerous, that it appears 
as if entire kingdoms had transferred 
their population, and were assembled 
for battle. To crown the whole, Jeho¬ 
vah is introduced as inspecting the troops 
previous to the engagement. In Jer. 
li. 27, ustfw '?? trrw rvo^pp, the kingdoms 
of Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz , are 
specifically mentioned ; and in ver. 28, 
'79 the kings of the Medes , are no¬ 
ticed as those which furnished the expe¬ 
dition. According to Jerome, on Isaiah 
xxxvii. 38, Ararat was not a mountain, 
but a region in the low country of Ar¬ 
menia, through which the Araxes flowed, 
and was, as it still is, exceedingly fertile. 
The mountain commonly called by that 


name, on which the ark rested, lay con¬ 
tiguous on the S. W. and took its name 
from the country, Gen. viii. 4. The 
kingdom so named, in all probability, 
extended as far north as the river Cyrus, 
and comprised a considerable portion of 
the country between the lakes Oormiah 
and Van. Minni, the same as Minyas, 
a mountainous region to the west of 
Ararat, the original kingdom of Armenia, 
which is supposed to be compounded of 
Har-mini, the mountain-land of 
Minyas. It included the whole of the 
country from the seas just mentioned, 
westward to Mount Taurus, and from 
the shores of the Pontus to Mesopotamia 
on the south. Ashkenaz, Bochart places 
on the Propontis, in the north-west part 
of Asia Minor, on the ground that there 
existed in that quarter a lake, river, and 
gulf, called Ascanius. Other places 
towards the south have also been named, 
as have others on the Tanais and in 
Bactria ; but it was probably some region 
bordering on the Caucasus, and the Black 
Sea. For the received Jewish applica¬ 
tion of the term to Germany, there is no 
sufficient foundation. Media compre¬ 
hended the extensive tract of country, 
lying along the west and south of the 
Caspian Sea; and stretching southward 
along the east of Armenia, comprised 
the provinces now known by the names 
of Shirvan, Azerbijan , Ghilan , Mazan - 
deran, and Irak Ajemi. All these coun¬ 
tries were celebrated for the number and 
bravery of their warriors : Azerbijan 
alone furnishing, according to Strabo, 
ten thousand horsemen, and forty thou¬ 
sand foot. By “the kings of the Mede9,’' 
in Jeremiah, are meant the satraps or 
viceroys ruling in the larger divisions of 
Media and Persia, who put themselves 
at the head of the quota of men which 
they severally brought into the field. 

When the troops collected from all 
these different parts, and those which 
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To destroy the whole of the land. 

6 Howl ye, for the day of Jehovah is near! 

As a mighty destruction from the Almighty it shall come ! 

7 Because of this all hands shall be slackened, 

And every heart of man shall be dissolved ; 

8 They shall tremble ; pangs and sorrows shall seize them ; 
As a woman in labour shall they writhe ; 

They shall look at each other with amazement; 

Their faces shall be faces of flames. 

9 Behold ! the day of Jehovah com elk ! 

Cruel, with fury, and with burning anger; 


Cyrus had brought with him from Lydia, 
Cappadocia, and Phrygia, together with 
the auxiliaries of Croesus, are taken into 
the account, it must be obvious no de¬ 
scription could have been more appro¬ 
priate than that given by Isaiah.—As to 
sense, y>» a nd troen napo are iden¬ 
tical : the latter, which is otherwise 
equivalent to p?n rntpD, is added for the 
sake of intensive parallelism. The read¬ 
ing* found in three MSS. and 

originally in another, is in all probability 
an imitation of the Targ.—might be 
regarded as a collective noun, including 
all the countries whence the armies came 
to attack Babylon ; but as the Medo- 
Persian forces occupied the most promi¬ 
nent place, and the whole was under the 
command of Cyrus, the term has a spe¬ 
cial reference to Media. Comp. chap. v. 
26, xlvi. 11; Jer. 1. 9, 26, 41. For to*] 
comp. Jer. 1. 25. ywrta is the same as 
ver. 11, the Babylonian empire. 

6. stands for Vryn, like p>?n for 
I'PT?, 2 Sam. xiv. 19. suggested by 
the use of the LXX. render various¬ 
ly, but most frequently by UavroKparvp, 
Tiie Almighty. It is derived from Tro, 

Arab. A*«, to be strong, powerful; 

AjA,£ , for/is, strenuus. According to 

Exod. vi. 3, it was, combined with 
the name by which Jehovah peculiarly 
made himself known to the patriarchs. 
The form is that of an obsolete plural, 
like '3 tn, only in the latter word, the 
Patach is changed into Kametz, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the form in which the 
same word is used when applied in the 
plural to human masters.—The 3 in tw? 


is the Caph veritalis, see chap. i. 7; and 
comp. Joel i. 15, where the same form 
occurs. r T?p to in both passages form 
an elegant paronomasia. 

7, 8, contain a description of the dis¬ 
may, consternation, and perplexity, into 

which the inhabitants of Babvlon should 

* 

be thrown on the capture of the city. 
The metaphors are taken from the phy¬ 
sical effects produced upon the human 
system by fear, alarm, or pain. Comp. 
Jer. 1. 43 ; Josh. vii. 5 ; Ps. xxii. 15 ; 
Ezek. xxi. 7.—In ptrr*h, the ] is the in¬ 
tensive paragogic, as in the following 
verb. The nominative is the Babylo¬ 
nians, understood. The Hebrews say 
that a person takes hold on fear, or what 
occasions fear , just as we say, to take 
fright; see Job xviii. 20, xxi. 6; as well 
as fear takes hold on , Exod. xv. 14, 15 ; 
so that, however the LXX., Syr., and 
Targ., might be justified in rendering 
the phrase agreeably to the more common 
mode of construction, we should not be 
warranted to adopt —the emenda¬ 

tion proposed by Lowth.—E'anb \:p, faces 
of fames , i. e. red, flushed, the result of 
agitation or violent commotion. The 
phrase is synonymous with ^toi? 

*vhnd, all faces gather heat , Joel ii. 6 ; 
Nah. ii. 11; where the effect of similar 
calamities is described. As y^i? never 
signifies to take away, the idea of remov¬ 
ing the heal or flush of the countenance, 
and so rendering it pale, cannot be sus¬ 
tained. 

9. ’TON, the same as “toN, cruel, only 
with the ' of excess or intensity.—TpT) 
are further expletive of ov, the 
nominative to the gerund and to 

"ppt£ following. 
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To make the land a desolation, 

And exterminate its sinners. 

10 For the stars of the heavens, and their constellations, 

Shall not emit their light; 

The sun shall be dark at his going forth, 

And the moon shall not cause her light to shine. 

11 And I will punish the world for its wickedness, 

And the wicked for their iniquity. 

I will cause the arrogance of the proud to cease, 

And lay low the haughtiness of the terrible. 

12 I will make men scarcer than gold, 

And human beings than the gold of Opliir. 


10. A fine specimen of the figurative 
manner in which the Hebrew prophets 
depict the horrors of national calamity. 
The metaphors of light and darkness, to 
express prosperity and adversity, are 
quite common ; but when the effect is to 
be heightened, the writer represents the 
sources of light as being themselves 
affected, and their splendour as either 
increased or completely obscured. See 
Isaiah xxiv. 23, xxxiv. 4 ; Ezek. xxxii. 
7, 8 ; Joel ii. 10, iii. 1.5 ; Amos viii. 9 ; 
Matt. xxiv. 29.—crrVps, lit. their Orions , 
i. e. Orion, and similar constellations, or 
remarkable groups of fixed stars, the 
science of which appears to he of great 
antiquity, since they are distinctly recog¬ 
nised in Job, the most ancient book in 
existence, chap. ix. 9, xxxviii. 31. See 
also Amos v. 8. The name ‘t'?? properly 
signifies a fool , an impious person ; or, 
according to another acceptation, confi¬ 
dent , insolent , refractory. In the Persian 
mythology, Orion is Nimrod , the founder 
of Babel, who was translated from earth 
to the position which he now occupies in 
the starry heavens. A similar belief 
appears to have been popular among 
other ancient nations. The name by 
which the Arabs designate this constel¬ 
lation is .y the Giant , a title cor- 

responding to the term “ltoa, which we 
find applied to Nimrod, Gen. x. 8, 9. 
They also give him Sirius as a dog for 
his companion, which furnishes another 
point of coincidence with the Scripture 
account of Nimrod’s favourite pursuit. 


The same combination occurs also in 
Greek writers. Thus, Homer: 

“- dpl^rjXoi Be ol avyat 

<PaivovTai ttoXXoIo’i per aorpaoi vvk- 
ror d/ioXyw’ 

17 Ov T€ KVU QptOiVOS €7Tl k\tJ<7LV KCtXc- 

ovtrt.” Iliad, xxii. 27—30. 


He is represented a3 having been greatly 
addicted to the chase, a giant in size, and 
distinguished for heroic exploits. On the 
supposition that similar ideas obtained 
among the Chaldeans, and were from 
them adopted by the Hebrews, of which 
there is no reason to doubt, the employ¬ 
ment of the term D'b'ra, by Isaiah, was 
singularly appropriate. See Dr. Lee on 
Job ix. 9, and Gesenius on the present 
verse. The Targ. has prrVpp, their giants. 
Jerome’s Jewish preceptor gave Arcturus 
as the signification of Vp3. 

11. ton, commonly signifies the habi¬ 
table globe , or world, but is here used, 
in a restricted sense, of the Babylonian 
world , just as oiKovyivy, the term by 
which the LXX. render it, is employed 
to denote the Roman empire, orb is Bo- 
manus , Joseph. Antiq. xii. 3, 1 ; Herod, 
v. 2, 5 ; and Palestine, Acts xi. 28. 
Thus also the Turkish poet Uweissi uses 

mundus , in application to the 
Turkish empire, in the line, 

SJUi ddukCiV, Ye have , by 

various innovations, brought ruin upon 
the empire. Warning to Islamhoul, p. 6 ; 
see also page 12. 

12. tjtin expresses the extreme paucity 
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13 Because I will cause the heavens to tremble, 

- And the earth shall be shaken out of her place ; 
In the fury of Jehovah of hosts, 

And in the day of his burning anger. 


to which the population would be re¬ 
duced; being used in the sense of rare y 
scarce , and not in that of valuable , given 
in our common version. No interpreta¬ 
tion can be more false than that which 
supposes the passage to refer either to 
Cyrus or to Christ; or, as some others 
would have it, to the Jews in Babylon. 
That of Grotius is also forced; viz. that 
the Medes would not for money be in¬ 
duced to spare any one.—is, and CP3, 
are frequently used of the purest or best 
gold. The former is derived from ns, 
found only in Hoph. 1 Kings x. 18, but 
according to the reading Tirra am, 2 Chron. 
ix. 17, it signifies pure or purified gold . 

Comp. Arab. , to separate. cn3 

properly signifies hidden gold , gold 
which is so pure, that it is laid up in a 
secure place, on account of its value. 
Comp, tud nrn', 1 Kings vi. 20, 21. In 
the present place the idea intended to be 
conveyed by both terms is that of ex¬ 
treme rarity. —The relative position of 
“Vi^ N and TDin, and the occurrence else¬ 
where of the combination Tpw Dro, suffi¬ 
ciently shew, that how perfect soever 
their agreement in form, no paronomasia 
was designed. As to the geographical 
situation of tow, Ophir y various opinions 
are entertained. From the term being 
rendered 2 ovefitp, 2 oxxfictp, 2 <c(f>clp, 2&>- 
< pip, 2o)^pd, 2&><£apd, in the LXX., 
and there having been a region called 
Sofata somewhere about Zanguebar, or 
Mozambique, on the eastern coast of 
Africa, now named Afura y some have 
been disposed to identify them ; but the 
place seems more probably to have ex¬ 
isted either in Arabia or in India. In 
favour of the latter country it has been 
alleged, that Arrian mentions a place by 
the name of Ovnnapa, situated near the 
present Goa, called by Ptolemy and 
Ammianus 2ovnapa, doubtless the 

India abounded in gold, precious stones, 
and the other articles of merchandise 
specified as brought from Ophir, 1 Kings 


, Sofara t of Abulfeda; and that 


ix. 28, x. 11; 2 Chron. viii. 18, ix. 10. 
To which add that in Kings and Chro¬ 
nicles, and in the present instance, the 
Arabic translator renders the word by 

, India. Others, after Bochart, 

have imagined they found it in Ceylon, 
supposed to be the Taprobanc of Pliny, 
vi. 24. But the opinion best supported is 
that which refers it to Arabia. "Cw, Ophir y 
is employed, Gen. x. 29, to designate a 
portion of the descendants of Joktan ; and, 
to judge from the other names occurring 
in connexion with it in that geographical 
table, they must have inhabited some 
region in the present Oman, on the west 
coast of the Persian gulf, just below the 
straits of Ormuz; where Ibn Batuta 

describes a city of the name of^Uii, 

Zafar , a month’s journey from Aden, and 
sixteen days’ from Iiadramaut. In this 
district there is still a town called El - 

Ophir , in all probability the yic. of 

Edrisi. The Scriptures, 2 Chron. ix. 
14; Ps. lxxii. 15; Isa. lx. 6 ; speak of 
Arabia as a country abounding in gold ; 
and the same testimony is borne by 
Diod. Sic. ii. 50, iii. 44, 47 ; Strabo, xvi. 
777. It is not, however, necessary to 
suppose that the gold and other articles 
were native productions of the region 
about Ophir : they may have been con¬ 
veyed thither by coasting vessels from 
India, or even the Indian Archipelago, 
and laid up there, as in a great empo¬ 
rium, to be re-shipped, or conveyed in 
caravans, according to the demand. See 
Gesen. in loc. and Heb. Lex. i;i voc. ; 
Robinson’s Calmet, and Winer’s Ilcul- 
Worterb. 

13. To give sublimity and force to the 
prophetic description of the awful poli¬ 
tical catastrophe, the entire system of 
the universe is represented as under¬ 
going a revolution—a figure frequently 
employed in the higher kinds of Hebrew 
composition. Comp. Ps. xviii. 7—15, 
xlvi. 2, 3; Isa. xxiv. 19, xxxiv. 4 ; Joel 
iii. 15, 16. 
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11 And they shall be like a chased gazelle, 

And like sheep, without any one to collect them ; 

They shall turn, each to his own people, 

And they shall flee, each to his own land, 
lo Every one that is found shall be stabbed. 

And every one that betakes himself to flight shall fall by the sword. 

16 Their infants shall be dashed in pieces before their eyes; 

Their houses shall be plundered, and their wives ravished. 

1 7 Behold, I will stir up against them the Medes, 

Who regard not silver, 

And have no delight in gold. 


14—16. These verses are closely con¬ 
nected with the preceding, and describe 
the effects of the visitation on the inha¬ 
bitants of Babylon, especially such 
strangers as happened to be in the city 
at the time of the attack. Being a place 
of great concourse, as the seat of a 
mighty empire, and of extensive and 
flourishing commerce, vast numbers 
from all quarters would be found col¬ 
lected within its walls, Jer. 1. 37. On 
the approach of the enemy these w r ould 
take to flight, and each, if possible, di¬ 
rect his course towards his native place. 
Comp. Jer. 1. 16. '3S, the gazelle, is 

selected on account of its timidity, and 
the lightness with which it bounds across 
the plains, to express the haste with 
which the alarmed foreigners would 
attempt their escape. After JNS, repeat 
nrp in the plural, and supply criN after 
—nEpiiT?}, every one that betaketh 
himself to flight. Most interpreters con¬ 
sider hep as synonymous with HDN, or 
rpb and give the sense of gathering, 
assembling together, joining, or such like. 
It is clear, however, that none of these 
senses accords with in the corre¬ 

sponding part of the parallelism. As 
this verb signifies in Niphal, to exist , be 
present any where, the only suitable 
sense to attach to hep?, is that of not 
being found, having removed, taken one’s- 
self off: a sense of which it admits—nep, 
in Kal, signifying to take off]] remove; 

Arab. Uaw , agilis ac velox fuit eundo 

vel volando. The description compre¬ 
hends those who should remain in the 
city, and those who should take to 


flight. No class, age, 9ex, or property, 
should be spared by the enemy, but all 
should be subject to the calamities inci¬ 
dent to war. Comp. 2 Kings viii. 12; 
Zech. xiv. 2; Ps. cxxxvii. 9. The ful¬ 
filment of this prophecy is recorded by 
Xenophon, who informs us, that on the 
taking of the city, Cyrus sent his cavalry 
bv detachments into the roads, with 
orders to put to death all that were 
found without the palace. 'O Kfpo? 
dten(fj.7rc rdf to>v inneayv rd£eif Kurd 
rdf odouf Kal npoeiTTfp ovs fieve 
(3avowp KaraKalvap, rob f 6’ tv rats 
oiKiair KTjpvTTt tv tovs Svpiarl tVtcrra- 
pe j/our tvdov pevav, d de rtf e £oj 
(fiddr), on dai /araicoiro. Ot ptv dfj ravra 
€ iroiovv. Cyroped. v. 11. — For the verb 
to®, in this and other places where it 
occurs, the Massorites have substituted 
33® in the Keri, but merely from a prin¬ 
ciple of taste. 

17. For the country of the Medes , 
see note ver. 5. From the earliest 
times they formed one of the largest 
and most civilized kingdoms of Asia. 
They were, however, conquered by 
Ninus, and bore the Assyrian yoke for 
a period of five hundred and twenty 
years; but revolted during the expedi¬ 
tions of Tiglalh-pileser and Shalmaneser 
into Western Asia. About the year u.c. 
700, Dejoces was elected king. In the 
reign of his son and successor Phraortes, 
the Persian empire was added to that of 
the Medes: the combined forces of which 
were soon employed for extending his 
conquests. Having, after a struggle of 
twenty years, expelled the Scythians, 
who had invaded the kingdom during 
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18 Their bows shall dash in pieces the young men ; 

On the fruit of the womb they shall have no compassion ; 
Their eye shall not pity the children. 

ID And Babylon, the beauty of kingdoms, 

The glorious ornament of the Chaldeans, 

Shall be like Sodom and Gomorrah, overthrown by God. 

20 She shall never more be inhabited, 

Nor dwelt in through successive generations: 

The Arab shall not pitch his tent there, 

Neither shall the shepherds make their flocks to lie there. 

21 But the wild beasts of the desert shall be there, 

And the owls shall fill their houses; 


his renewal of the siege of Nineveh, 
Cyaxares I., with the assistance of Nabo- 
polassar, king of Babylon, took that city, 
and made Assyria a province of the 
Median empire. Under Cyaxares II. 
hostilities broke out between the Medes 
and Babylonians, when Cyrus his 
nephew was sent to assist him, at the 
head of thirty thousand men. The Ba¬ 
bylonians having been dispersed, the 
war was carried into Asia Minor; Croesus 
king of Lydia was defeated; Sardis his ca¬ 
pital taken ; and his army added to that 
of the conqueror. It was now that 
Cyrus, in the plenitude of power and 
success, returned to lay siege to Baby¬ 
lon,—We read of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians, Esth. x. 2; Isa. xxi. 2; Dan. v. 
28 ; and, in reversed order, the Persians 
and Medes , Esth. i. 18, 19; but the 
term Medes is here used, as it often 
is by Greek writers, to comprehend 
both.—Their disregard of money is at¬ 
tested by Xenophon, who represents 
Cyrus as complimenting them on their 
not having been induced to engage in 
the war from mercenary motives : *Ai/- 
Bpes M rjBot, Jtai Tavres oi napovrei, (yd> 
vpAs oIBa aa(f)dii, ort ovre xpTjpaT&v 
Beopcvoi avv cfioi e^XOere, Cyroped. 
v. 3. See Keith’s Evidence from Pro¬ 
phecy, 14th edit. p. 260. 

18. rnrra^. The bows of the Persians, 
which formed their principal weapon, 
were only exceeded in size and strength 
by those of the Ethiopians, and were 
well fitted to be used as clubs. They mea¬ 
sured about three cubits in length.— 
ern? and Dpa are synonymous. To the 


cruelty of the invading foe decided tes¬ 
timony is borne by Ammianus: “ mag- 
nidici, et graves, ac tetri, minacesjuxta 
in adversis rebus ac prosperis, callidi, 
superbi, crudeles.” And Diod. Sic. lib. 
viii. attributes the destruction of the 
empire of the Medes to their cruelty 
towards inferiors: Ti ttjv 

<*PXV v t *7 TTpor tovs raneivoTCpovs 
cJ/idrqr. 

19. D'lipp, the Chaldeans , see note on 
chap, xxiii. 13. reerro, being a verbal 
noun, is construed like the Infin. from 
which it is derived. The comparison of 
the destruction of any place with that 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, for the sake 
of aggravation, i9 very common. 

20. A prediction of the final and 

utter desolation of Babylon.— ms?, and 
p3®n, though active, are used pas¬ 
sively.—Vr, by an elision of the n for 
frn*, like q 1 ? 1 ? for Job xxxv. 11 ; 

TTtn for inrin, 2 Sam. xx. 9; pwn for 
Pilin'!, 2 Sam. xxii. 40. This elision is 
occasioned by the very slight conso¬ 
nantal power of the Aleph, in virtue of 
which it easily becomes lost in the vowel 
attached to it. Nordheimer, Crit. Heb. 
Gram. § 88. 3. Hitzig would rather refer 

it to ^3, as the root, Arab. , to lead 

to water , and explains it as meaning, 
that no Arab should be found conduct¬ 
ing his flocks to drink; but lie fails in 
his attempt to prove its Hiphilic form. 

21. Having employed the verb at 
the end of the preceding verse, the pro¬ 
phet with great force repeats it when 
about to depict the only inhabitants that 
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The ostriches shall dwell there, 

And the wild goats shall skip there. 

would in the course of time be found in term as designed to convey the idea of 


Babylon. E"V denotes such wild beasts 
generally as are found in steppes, or 
arid deserts; from or rrre, obsolete 

roots, Arab. , exaruit, signifying to 

be exposed to the sun, to be dry , desert, &c. 
The noun is used of human beings in¬ 
habiting uncultivated regions, Ps. lxxii. 
9, lxxiv. 14; but the connexion in the 
present case determines the sense to be 
that of irrational animals. Comp. chap, 
xxxiv. 14 ; Jer. 1. 39; in which last pas¬ 
sage, the language applied to the same 
subject as here, is partly identical in 
terms. By errns are meant such of the 
ruins of their houses as might remain.— 
cttn is an onomatopoetic, like the Arab. 

-Is- 1 , to repeat the doleful exclamation 

ah ! lit, the howlers , i. e. owls , noted for 
their frequenting old ruins, or uninha¬ 
bited buildings, and giving forth a dole¬ 
ful cry when taking wing. According 
to the common reading of the text of 
Aq., he translated the word by rvffidvuv, 
Typhous ; but the first syllable is in all 
probability an addition: the original 
(fiuvdtv being found in Procopius. 
Symm. retains the Hebrew 
LXX. and Tlieod. ^ou.—mrlit. 
daughters of greediness, a name given to 
ostriches, on account of their voracious 
appetite ; and frequently used both of 
the males and the females. Some derive 
the latter noun from to respond, cry, 
&c., but less properly, though they are 
also notorious for the doleful and hideous 
noise which they make, particularly at 
night. The LXX. in other places ren¬ 
der (TTpovOoi or arpovOia ; but here 
<Tetpijvcs, which they give as a translation 
of Ciri, when it occurs before top rnia • 
Symm. and Tlieod. <TTpov8oKapr)\oi.— 
CTOrip, LXX. haipovia, Targ. fiti, Syr. 

I?}*; hence Luther’s Feldgeister , field- 

spirits , and the Waldteufel, “devils,” or 
“demons of the wood,” of Geaeniusand 
Hitzig. Thus aho our common version, 
satyrs, and the French lutins, “ hob¬ 
goblins.” All these, and other translators 
who render similarly, have regarded the 


a species of beings approaching more or 
less to the nature and shape of brute 
animals, most probably that of the goat, 
yet at the same time exhibiting in part 
the human form. They abound in the 
Greek mythology, along with Sileni , 
Fauns , &c. That notions of the exist¬ 
ence of such creatures prevailed in the 
East, and that they still prevail there, is 
matter of notoriety. The Arabic, Per¬ 
sian, and Turkish books are full of them. 
It is more than questionable, however, 
whether any reference is here made to 
such superstitious belief. Popular ideas 
are sometimes introduced into the Scrip¬ 
tures for the sake of illustration; but it 
is contrary to the usage of the sacred 
writers, as it is incompatible with their 
design, so to introduce them as even 
seemingly to give them the sanction of 
Divine authority. It is most natural to 
suppose that real animals are intended; 
and as D*vyip elsewliere signifies goats , 
there seems no reason why this sense 
should be departed from in the present 
instance. It is true the term is em¬ 
ployed to denote objects of idolatrous 
worship, Lev. xvii. 7 ; 2 Chron. xi. 15 ; 
but there the actual figures or images of 
the animal are meant, which were em¬ 
ployed in the service of the Egyptian 
idol, (llerod. ii. 42,) and is, therefore, 
improperly rendered devils in our com¬ 
mon version. The proposed interpreta¬ 
tion has the support of TpL\t^vrai, of 
Aq., and opSorpi^ovurai, of Tlieod., by 
which they obviously meant hairy, 
shaggy animals, such as goats. Thus 
also the Vulg. pilosi, and Saadias ex¬ 
pressly 1 wild goats. Some 

M 

suppose the ourang-outang to be meant; 
and Coverdale has apes; but the term 
by which these animals are designated 
in Hebrew is rpp, 1 Kings x. 22.—Iiev. 
xviii.2, is an appropriation of the transla¬ 
tion given of the present text by the LXX. 
to describe figuratively the desolation of 
the great antichristian establishment, and 
cannot be viewed a9 vouching for the 
correctness of that version, any more 
than numerous other quotations made 

Jl 
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22 The jackals shall cry in their palaces, 

And the wolves in the temples of pleasure :— 
Her time is near in its approach, 

And her days shall not be prolonged. 


from it in the N. T., in which it unde¬ 
niably differs from the literal meaning of 
the Hebrew text. 

22. contracted for Dm**, Aq., 

Symm., and Theod., retain in their ver¬ 
sions, i'eiV. LXX. oyoKcVravpot, asinine 
centaurs , fabulous beings or hobgoblins, 
which the ancients imagined were wont 
to appear with legs and feet like those of 
an ass, or, with one brazen and the other 
like that of an ass. They were other¬ 
wise, from this circumstance, called t/i- 
Troverut. The Heb. word being derived 
from rnw, seems quite to correspond to 

, Ibn Awi, the son 

by which name the Arabs designate the 
jackal: an animal, noted for its melan¬ 
choly scream at night, like the crying of 
a child, as I had occasion to observe, 
when travelling in the Caucasus.— 
rruoto stands for rvon->N, palaces ,—the i 
being as frequently softened into \ That 
palaces , and not lonely , forsaken places, 
are meant, the corresponding 
sufficiently shews.—Ogives prominence 
to the luxury and voluptuousness in 
which the Babylonians indulged, and 
greatly adds to the force of the contrast, 
v suffixed is to be taken collectively.— 
C'sri, LXX. ixjvoi, mistaking the word 
for D'r:n, serpents. Aq., Syinm., Theod., 
and all the other Greek versions, 



ves ; Vulg. sirenes. Rabbi Tancluim 


interprets the word as signifying 

, Ibn Awi; sec Pococke’s elaborate 


•4 


note on Micah i. 8; but this phrase cor¬ 
responds, as we have seen, to d^n, and 
must, therefore, designate some other 
species of animal. On comparing Ps. 
xliv. 20; Is. xliii. 20; Jer. ix. 10, x. 22, 
xlix. 33 ; it is evident that the were 
wild beasts of the desert, but no hint is 
given, that would lead us to refer them 
to the race of serpents, as some have 
done. They seem rather to be wolves: 

comp, the Arab. , lupus, —these 


animals and the jackals resembling each 
other in several respects, particularly in 
the disagreeable whine, or cry, which 
they make in the night. For the exact 
fulfilment of the prophecy, see Keith’s 
Evidence, pp. 238—325. 

The concluding words of the verse 
seem at first view to militate against 
their having been delivered by Isaiah; 
but the Divine judgments are frequently, 
in the prophetic style, said to be at hand , 
or to approach , though a long period in¬ 
tervene between their announcement 
and their execution. See Ezck. xxx. 3; 
Joel i. 15, ii. 1 ; Rom. xiii. 12 ; 1 Pet. 
iv. 7 ; Rev. i. 3, xxii. 10. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


This chapter, to the 23d verse, prosecutes the subject of the fall of Babylon. After 
a cheering promise to ihe Jews, assuring them of their deliverance from cap¬ 
tivity, in consequence of the conquest of their enemy, 1—3, the prophet intro¬ 
duces a magnificent ode of triumph to be elnployed by them on the occasion, 
4—21; and, to complete the prophecy, Jehovah is represented as repeating the 
announcement of the entire destruction of Babylon and its inhabitants. Verses 
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24—27 contain a brief prediction of the discomfiture of Sennacherib’s army, 
which connects with chap. x. in point of subject, but occupies its proper place in 
tliis connexion; and the chapter concludes with a distinct prediction of the punish¬ 
ment of the Philistines, 28—32. 

1 For Jehovah will take pity on Jacob, 

He will again make choice of Israel, 

And settle them in their own land ; 

And strangers shall join themselves to them, 

They shall attach themselves to the house of Jacob. 

w 

2 And the people shall take them, and bring them to their own place. 
And the house of Israel shall possess them in the land of Jehovah, 
As servants and as handmaids; 

They shall take captive their captors, 

And shall rule over their oppressors. 

3, 4 And it shall be in the day, when Jehovah shall have given thee rest 
from thine affliction, and thy disquiet, and from the hard labour 
which was forcedly done by thee, that thou shalt give utterance to 
this Ode respecting the king of Babylon, and say : 

How hath the oppressor ceased ! 

The exactrcss of gold ceased ! 

1. erry '3. Thu conjunction here forci- 3. Instead of Hiric under E in 

bly introduces the ultimate cause of the a vast number of MSS. and printed 

downfal of Babylon—the pity of Jeho- editions read TzPrt 1 2 , which is the regular 
vali towards his people, and their resto- punctuation. ^J3 'lar ten, which was 
ration to their own land, npo is quite forcedly done by or through thee. The 
synonymous with rn^ : both signify to verb heing in Pual has an intensive sig- 
join oneself to another, so as to make a nification; and, construed with 3, con- 
common cause with him. I ®, in such veys the idea of foreign influence exerted 
connexion, conveys the idea of inclina- upon the persons spoken of. That it 
tion towards, or dependence upon the fol- should be of the Mas. and not the Fem. 
lowing subject. The Jews formed, as it gender, to agree with rniis, the nomina- 
were, the substratum on which the fo- tive, is to be accounted for by an implied 
reigner rested. is a collective noun, reference to the king of Babylon, by 
which accounts for one of the verbs being whom the hard servitude had been im- 
in the singular, and the other in the posed. 

plural. 4, Here commences the ode of triumph 

2. For the fulfilment of this and the on the fall of the Babylonian monarch, 

preceding verse, see Ezra ii. 65, where which has called forth expressions of 
it is expressly stated, that seven thousand the highest admiration from those best 
three hundred thirty and seven servants qualified to judge in matters of poetic 
and maids accompanied the exiles on beauty and sublimity. Bishop Eowth 
their return. That these were foreigners declares, that he “ knows not a single 
and not Israelites, is evident from their instance in the whole compass of Greek 
not being reckoned in the total number and Roman poetry, which in every ex- 
of the congregation. cellence of composition, can be said to 
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5 Jehovah hath broken the staff of the wicked, 
The rod of the tyrants, 

6 That smote the people in fury 
With an unremitting stroke; 


equal, or even to approach it and, 
“ that it may with truth be affirmed, 
that there is no poem of its kind extant 
in any language, in which the subject is 
so well laid out, and so happily con¬ 
ducted, with such a richness of inven¬ 
tion, with such variety of images, persons, 
and distinct actions, with such rapidity 
and ease of transition, in so small a com¬ 
pass, as in this ode of Isaiah. For beauty 
of disposition, strength of colouring, 
greatness of sentiment, brevity, perspi¬ 
cuity, and force of expression, it stands 
among all the monuments of antiquity 
unrivalled.” Notes on Isaiah, and Lect. 
xiii, on Heb. Poetry. Vot, Afasjtal, the 
term by which it is designated, is singu¬ 
larly appropriate, since it signifies not 
merely similitude, parable, figurative com¬ 
position, but also, what is peculiarly sub¬ 
lime and energetic , what is calculated by 
its boldness and force to strike and in¬ 
fluence the mind. The signification of 
the root 'rto, is to assimilate, and also to 
rule or have dominion, to exert an in¬ 
fluence over others. Comp, the Arab. 

JjU, similisfuit; preestansfuit; JJUI, 

prwstantissimus ; Eth. compara- 

vit , existimavit. teo Nfea means to give 
utterance to such sublime composition 
in an elevated tone of voice. Comp. 
Numb, xxiii, 7, 18, xxiv. 3, 15; Micah 
ii. 4.—The Mashal opens with a sudden 
exclamation of joy on the part of the 
Jews. The oppressed world and its in¬ 
habitants are then introduced a9 partici¬ 
pating in the exultation. The forests of 
Lebanon join in the song; Hades per¬ 
sonified, rouses departed kings and princes 
to receive the king of Babylon on his en¬ 
trance into their gloomy abode. These 
give expression to no words of condo¬ 
lence, but merely to a brief sentence of 
surprise, not unmingled with satisfaction 
at his reverse of fortune. The Jews then 
tauntingly resume the song in which 
they confirm at some length the senti¬ 
ment just uttered in Sheol; and intro¬ 


duce the monarch boasting of his power 
and the vastness of his purposes, while 
they contrast with these, his present state 
of utter prostration and ignominy; con¬ 
cluding with an execration on his off¬ 
spring and memory.—which only 
occurs in this verse, has been variously 
translated. Michaelis, Doderlein, Dere- 
ser, Gesenius, and Hitzig, adopt the 
reading, rnrno, which is found in an edi¬ 
tion of Isaiah printed at Thessalonica in 
1600, and render, oppression; consider¬ 
ing it to be a derivative from irn> to 
press, urge strongly . There does not, 
however, appear sufficient reason why 
rnnrp should be rejected. It is a Chaldee 
word : (2rn, gold , corresponding to iTJ in 
Hebrew,) and was probably one of the 
epithets employed by the Babylonians in 
praise of their city—“the golden one,” 
or “the golden city,” ts being under¬ 
stood. Comp, the Arab, l , 

auratus . Whether they thus designated 
her on account of the gilded domes and 

9 

turrets which abounded, (comp. JooipiD 

m 

v 

<4 V 

looirO, in the Philox. Syr. Version of 

Rev. xvii. 4,) or to convey the idea of 
the immense quantities of gold in her 
treasuries, temples, &c. cannot be deter¬ 
mined ; but to judge from the exactness 
of the parallelism in this ode, it seems to 
be certain, that the prophet used the 
word in the Aphel sense of making , pro¬ 
curing, raising gold by exaction or tribute . 
Thus the LXX. c?ri(rjrov8aan;r, Syr. 

9 9 v 

1 1 » exactor , leaving out the 

idea of gold. Vulg. tributum. The above 
interpretation is adopted by Lowth and 
Winer. 

5, 6. hcq and nlm are not to be un¬ 
derstood in the sense of sceptre, but in 
that of an instrument of oppression and 
affliction. tr'rtpo being parallel to CTirn, 
implies the idea of unjust, tyrannical 
rulers, nap is an instance of the con- 
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That ruled over the nations in anger, 
With unsparing tyranny. 

7 The whole earth rcsteth, it is quiet ; 

They burst into song. 

S Even the cypress trees exult over thee, 
And the cedars of Lebanon [saying] : 
Since thou art fallen, 

No feller hath come up against us. 

9 Shcol beneath is in commotion for thee, 
To meet thine entrance ; 


struct being used for the absolute, as 
in many other passages. See chap, 
xxxiii. 6, xxxv. 2; Lam. ii. 18. Instead 
of P]TTO, which is the reading of all 
the Heb. MSS., Dodcrlein proposes we 
should read r>TV?, there being, as Gese- 
nius observes, often scarcely any per¬ 
ceptible difference between the letters q 
and n in the Eastern and German codi¬ 
ces. The passage would then read, 
with unrestrained dominion. This inge¬ 
nious conjecture is adopted by Gesenius 
and Hitzig, who specially urge in its 
favour the completeness of the paral¬ 
lelism, which they conceive to be in¬ 
fringed by the present reading. That a 
difficulty is created by the passive form, 
HT!?. cannot bn denied; yet this may be 
removed by supposing it to have been 
the design of the prophet to give promi¬ 
nence to the persecution or tyranny, as 
experienced by those who were the sub¬ 
jects of it. It was an evil of which they 
were not permitted to feel any alleviation. 
The meaning of rm and qij, in such con¬ 
nexion, being almost the same, the verbs 
are more parallel than rnD and qirn. 
Besides, qten occurs in connexion with 
F 1T'» 2 Sam. xviii. 16. The LXX., Targ., 
Syr., and Vulg., appear to have read 
HT)P, the participle in Piel. The ren¬ 
dering of our common version, which 
makes the king of Babylon the nomina¬ 
tive, cannot be sustained, being a direct 
violation of the parallelism. 

7. nn to hurst into song , is a 
favourite phrase of haiah in those chap¬ 
ters which Gesenius treats as spurious. 
Its occurrence in this chapter furnishes 
a corroborative proof of their genuine¬ 
ness. The nominative to TntB is rraxrJSv 

; t T v i ) 

her inhabitants, understood. They were 


now allowed peaceably to pursue their 
avocations, and loudly rejoiced in the 
change that had taken place. 

8. The objects of inanimate nature 
here personified, are to be understood 
figuratively as denoting those princes 
and kings whom the monarch of Babylon 
had subdued. Comp. chap. ii. 13; Ezek. 
xxxi. where the same metaphor is used. 
That any reference should be had to that 
monarch’s having cut down the forests 
of Lebanon, to beautify his capital, is 
very improbable. The particle, ca, also 
or even, on which Gesenius and Hitzig 
lay considerable stress, as favouring the 
literal interpretation, possesses quite as 
much force, if we take the meaning of 
the passage to be figurative. Not only 
the inferior inhabitants of the countries 
subject to Babylonian tyranny, but even 
the most exalted and powerful of their 
rulers who felt the effects of its exercise, 
participate in the common joy. Since 
its extinction, they had occupied, un¬ 
molested, their stations of dignity and 
honour. Comp. chap. ii. 12, 13. 

9. The boldest instance of prosopo¬ 
poeia to be met with in any language. 
On Sheol , see chap. v. 14. The Arab. 

version ha9 , Gehim , the same as 


Gehenna , the place of 


eternal fire ; though, in the popular 
Mohammedan theology, * a as ~ 

signed to the Jews, who falsely accused 
and killed their own prophets; while 


is reserved for such Moham¬ 
medans as die without repentance, under 
the guilt of capital sins,—nnrra ia impro- 
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It rouseth for thee the deceased, all the leaders of the earth ; 

It causeth to rise from their thrones all the kings of the nations. 

10 They all commence, and say to thee: 

Art thou too become weak as we are ? 

Art thou become like unto us ? 

11 Thv pomp is brought down to Sheol, 


perly rendered from beneath: the o re¬ 
taining no more of the prepositive power 
in such case, than in «■?, &c., 

in which it simply expresses locality. 


So the Arab, l Koran. Sur. 

ii. 23, vL 65.—is of common gender, 


and may be construed, as in rnr» and 
TTff, with either; so that there is no 


ground for the exegesis of Jackson and 
others, that in one of the instances 


the prince of the lower regions is meant: 
an idea which, as has been remarked, is 


qoite foreign to the theology of the 
Hebrews.—Aq. and Theod. pa- 
c fiaeip; LXX. Targ., Syr., Vulg. Giants. 
Because this word is identical with that 


employed to denote a tribe of gigantic 
Canaanites, Gen. xiv. 5, and others of 


uncommon stature, some imagine that 
these ancient giants are here specifically 
meant; but the frequent occurrence of 
the term in connexions where simply 
the notion of the departed is conveyed, 
without any regard to bodily stature, 
proves, that it is to be derived, not from 
wrj., which signifies to heal, make sound, 
robust , &c., but from TOl, to fall , fall 
away , relax, become faint, and so to be 
powerless as it regards every thing in 
the present state. We have examples 
of similar derivation in chtc, from njc . 

T ' TT J 


the, from to 
quieteque c ixit, 


slum 


Comp. , commode 

and \ij , quietarit , qui- 
In reference to the tur¬ 


moils and annoyances of this life, as well 
as to its active concerns, there is a total 


cessation at death. See Job iii. 13, 17.— 


lit. the he-goats of the earth, 
but used metaphorically of leaders, kings 
or princes. Comp. Zech. x. 3. The 
LXX., Syr., Vulg., Arab., resolve the 
figure, and render rulers, princes. The 
Targ. appears to have read or 

r?* T T??, “ the rich of the earth,'* mis¬ 
taking *t for \—In this verse the state 


of the dead is represented as thrown into 
great agitation, on its being announced 
that the mighty king of Bahylon is about 
to enter. Personages of the same rank, 
as the fittest to conduct the ceremony of 
his reception, and the most likely to 
sympathize with him, are selected to 
present themselves, and address him on 
the occasion. They rise from their thrones 
of state on which thqy had been sitting— 
perpetuating in mock majesty the pa¬ 
geant which they had exhibited while 
on earth ; (just as Ezekiel describes the 
departed warriors with their weapons of 
war and their swords laid under their 
head in Sheol, chap, xxxii. 27;) but in¬ 
stead of condoling with him, they merely 
give utterance to the few words con¬ 
tained in the 10th verse, which rather 
aggravate his downfal, by reminding 
him of his deprivation of power and 
pomp, and his reduction to a state of 
equality with themselves, many of whom 
he had subdued or slain. 


10. to, Arab, , voluit, intend'd 

aliqtud dietis suis ; proiulit , respond it; 
like aTTOKpivecrBai, in the LXX. and 
N. T., usually signifies to answer , or re- 
spond , but also to commence speaking; 
and preceding the verb "tcm, it increases 
its force. Gesenius considers the latter 
acceptation to be more recent Hebrew. 
It occurs, however, Job iii. 2, the anti¬ 
quity of which book has lately been ably 
vindicated by Dr. Lee; and is also found, 
Deut. xxi. 7, xxvL 5. Comp. Zech. i.10, 
iii- 4, iv. 11, 12.—There is uncommon 
beauty in the brevity of this address. It 
is precisely such as might be expected 
from those by whom it is delivered. To 
extend it, so as to make it comprehend 
one or more of the following verses, or, 
as some have done, the whole of the 
remaining part of the Mashal, would 
quite spoil the eflect. 

11. The Jews here continue their 

taunting Mashal.—for the 
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And the sounding of thy harps ; 
Under thee is spread putridity, 
And the worms are thy covering. 

12 How thou art fallen from heaven. 
Illustrious Son of the Morning ! 
IIow thou art felled to the ground, 
That didst discomfit the nations ! 


local n being omitted. Instead of 
sixty-five MSS., originally one more, 
and now two, twelve printed editions, 
some of them the earliest, with the 
LXX., Syr., Arab., and Vulg. read 
in the singular; but as there appears to 
be a studied accordance between *prinn 
and g^P, the true reading is more pro¬ 
bably that of the Textus Receptus. The 
latter half of the verse clearly shews, 
that the Hebrews were accustomed to 
consider the grave as forming part of 
Sheol. Instead, however, of the royal 
bc>dy being embalmed, orinwrapped with 
splendid sepulchral attire, and placed in 
a magnificent mausoleum, it was to be¬ 
come a mass of putridity and worms. 
What is thus briefly anticipated, is ex¬ 
pressly and fully stated ver, 19. 

12 , Illustrious Son of the 

Morning ! The form Vrn occurring Ezek. 
xxi. 17, and Zech. xi. 2, (Vr^n,) as the 
Hiph. Imper. of f t 0 howl , lament , 
some take it in the same acceptation 
here, and render, lament , Son of the 
Morning , a sense not in itself to be re¬ 
jected. Tlius Aq., the Syr., and Jerome, 
in his Commentary, though in his ver¬ 
sion this father has Lucifer , as that 
which is to be preferred. To this ren¬ 
dering, however, the structure of the 
verse is decidedly opposed; the paral¬ 
lelism requiring *u 7 Qrpi Vrn to describe 
the person before his having fallen from 
heaven, just as crirPr unirr describes him 
-previous to his having been felled to the 
ground. Any Imperative interjected 
would spoil the beauty, and impair the 
force of the language. We must, there¬ 
fore, with the LXX., Targ., Jerome, 
Saadias, Abenezra, Jarchi, Kimehi, Vi- 
tringa, Leo Juda, the Jewish Spanish, 
Lowtlr, Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and 
Hitzig, refer Vwj to the root to shine ; 
and consider it as a verbal noun, formed 
with Tz$r$ and Yod, instead of Vn, the 


regular Piel form, and so designed to be 
intensive in signification. The Arabic 


Jitfc , which is derived from , to 

shine , he resplendent , and designates the 
new moon, may be compared for the 
sake of illustration. Hitzig is of opinion 
that ?rn was used exclusively for the 
Morning - star ; LXX. o eo) (r<f>opos ] 

Hexap. Syr. i.onon; Arab. 


Pol. 1 . 


This star 


the Rabbins also call and ihe 

■ n ■ * 


Arabs > ^ te Shining Star , or the 

Shiner. Comp, o derr^p o \ap.7rpos 6 
7 rpa)iVd?, Ilev. xxii. 10 , and <£a)cr<£dpoy, 
2 Pet. i. 19.—The idiomatic son 

of the morning , denoting that which be¬ 
longs to, or appears at that time, the 
LXX. render o Trpon dvartAXwi/. The 
application of this passage to Satan, and 
to the fall of the apostate angels, is one 
of those gross perversions of Sacred 
Writ which so extensively obtain, and 
which are lo be traced to a proneness to 
seek for more in any given passage than 
it really contains, a disposition to be in¬ 
fluenced by sound rather than by sense, 
and an implicit faith ill received inter¬ 
pretations. “ Quum,” says Calvin, 11 te- 
mere arripiuntur Scripturze loci, nec 
attenditur contextus, hos errores passim 
oboriri mirum non est. M Comm, in loc . 
The scope and connexion shew that none 
but the king of Babylon is meant. In the 
figurative language of the Hebrews 270 , 

a star , like V# with the Arabs, 

signifies an illustrious prince or king. 
See Numb. xxiv. 17 ; and comp, for this 
acceptation, Rev. ii. 28, and xxii. 1 G. 
The monarch here referred to, having 
outshone all other kings in royal splen¬ 
dour, is compared to the harbinger of 
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13 Thou saiclst in thine heart, I will scale the heavens; 

Above the stars of God I will raise my throne ; 

I will sit on the mount of the assembly, in the recesses of the north ; 

14 I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; 

I will make myself like the Most High. 


day, whose brilliancy surpasses that of 
the surrounding stars. Falling from 
heaven denotes a sudden political over¬ 
throw—a removal from the position of 
high and conspicuous dignity formerly 
occupied. Comp. Rev. vi. 13, viii. 10. 

In the latter half of the verse the 
metaphor is changed, and that of a tall 
majestic tree is introduced, which, on 
being felled, lies prostrate on the ground. 
Comp. Ezek. xxxi. and Dan. iv. 10— 

15.-'efrin Hitzig renders, Who 

didst extend thy branches over the peo¬ 
ple —a sense which would admirably 
agree with the metaphor of a tree af¬ 
fording shelter to all who are under its 
branches; but this interpretation cannot 
be philologically sustained. The Jewish 
interpretation of casting lots over the 
nations is equally untenable, nfrn, Arab. 



rapuit f 


abripuitf signifies to 


throw down , lay or spread on the ground, 
&c.; hence to overthrow or discomfit an 
enemy. Followed by it indicates the 
" state of subjection in which the prostrate 
nations were held by the Babylonian 
sway, or the triumphant manner in which 
that sway had been established and 
maintained. Comp. Exod. xvii. 13, only 

is there properly omitted, the verb 
being employed by Moses to express a 
simple victory, and not continued mas¬ 
tery. 

13, 14. In order to aggravate the 
dowmfal of the Babylonian monarch, 
the Jews, not content with depicting the 
elevated political position which he had 
occupied, proceed to describe the pride 
and arrogance of his heart, which had 
led him to aspire to an equality with the 
Deity himself. By most interpreters the 
language is taken figuratively in appli¬ 
cation to the Jewish state, with its prin¬ 
cipal officers, the temple, and its Lord: 
but, how suitable soever such expressions 
might be in the mouth of a Jew, or of 
one intimately acquainted with Hebrew 
modes of speech, they seem quite inap¬ 


propriate if used in the same sense by 
the king of Babylon. Before this tri¬ 
umphant ode is supposed to be sung, 
that monarch had not only purposed to 
go up against Jerusalem, but had ac¬ 
tually carried his purpose into effect, 
dethroning the king, subverting the 
temple, and carrying the people away 
into captivity. The obvious bearing of 
the language, however, implies, that the 
proud and haughty purposes couched in 
it had not been attained, and were, in¬ 
deed, such as to be utterly unattainable. 
Wc are, therefore, compelled to relin¬ 
quish the common interpretation, which 
has been supported by none more ably 
than by Vitringa, and adopt that which 
was first obscurely hinted at by the 
LXX., was rendered more definite by 
Theodoret, and has been more fully 
brought out by Michaelisin his Supplem. 
ad Lexx. Heb. No. 1009, and byRosen- 
miiller, Gesenius, and Hitzig, in their 
commentaries on the place ; viz. that the 
monarch of Babylon gives utterance to 
sentiments founded on the representa¬ 
tions of Asiatic mythology. While the 
Greeks had their Olympus , and the 
Hindoos their Meru, the ancient Per¬ 
sians had their jjd) 

Elborj } a name still given to the highest 
mountain in the Caucasian range, which 
is upwards of 16,000 feet above the 
level of the Black Sea. According to 
the Bundesheh, one of the books of the 
Parsces, this mountain rose, by the will 
of Ormuzd, when the world was created, 
during the first two hundred years, to 
the starry heavens; during the next two, 
to the sphere of the moon; during the 
third two, to that of the sun ; and duriug 
the fourth two, to the region of primeval 
light. Here is the throne of Ormuzd 
the congregation of the living , the pure 
region of light, where there is neither 
enemy, darkness, nor death. Thither, 
it is said, the enemy dares not ascend as 
the domineering lord t for there walks the 


, Elburs , or .jJ] 
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15 But thou art brought clown to Slieol, 

To the recesses of the pit. 

16 Those that sec thee shall gaze at thee, 

They shall view thee attentively, [and say:] 

Is this the man that made the earth to tremble ? 


That shook the kingdoms P 

great king, the Sun, who is appointed 
Amshaspand over all things, &c. 

The Babylonians, being much ad¬ 
dicted to tlie cultivation of astronomy, 
could not but have been familiar with 
those mythological fables which were 
mixed up with the cosmogonies of the 
ancients; and doubtless the monarchs 
who maintained at their courts those 
who were skilled in such matters, Dan. 
ii. 2, 10, 27, v. 7, must have likewise 
been more or less acquainted with them. 
It was, therefore, perfectly natural for 
them, when arrogantly affecting divine 
honours, to form the purpose of scaling 
the Caucasus; and, rising above the 
region of the clouds and stars, of taking 
possession of the throne of Deity, which 
they imagined to be on the summit of its 
highest mountain.—hplpte, stars of God, 
the Genitive of cause; stars which God 

hath made : as cedars which God 

■ * 

hath planted, i. c. of natural growth, 
Ps.lxxx.il; VTf?, mountains which 
God hath made, Ps. xxxvi. 7. from 
'W, to be strong, powerful , is used in 
poetry and sublime prophetic style in 
the same way as ; but never in 
prose, except it be followed either by a 
pronominal suffix, an adjective, or some 
qualifying epithet. According to San- 
choniathon, El or 11 was the name by 
which the Phenicians designated Saturn ; 
and Damasc. apud Pholium informs us, 
that they and the Syrians called him El , 
Bel, and Bolafhon. Gesen. Tlies. in voc. 
It might, therefore, he appropriately 
used by the king of Babylon.—"iricrn, 
the mount of assembly , is Alborj, con¬ 
sidered as the place where the living , i.e. 
the blessed, are congregated. —pB'pnpy, 
the recesses , or the remote regions of the 
North; LXX . r« dprf ra v^jrrjXa ra 7rpbr 
Boppav, which Thoodorcl explains, opos 
vyjrrjXbv dvai \tyerat fioppaBev ’Acr- 
(Tvpia) v Ka\ M’jdai', anb rovroiv ra 2kv- 
Btna 8iopt£ou iBvi), ndvT(i)v rSv kutcl rrjv 
olKovyjt vt]v op<£>v v^/TjXfWarov ; language 


which, in such connexion, can only apply 
to the mountains of the Caucasus. “|T t 
signifies the thigh or haunch , and figura¬ 
tively the hinder , innermost , remotest 
parts of any thing. As thus used of 
inanimate objects it is almost always in 
the dual, as in the present instance. 
Comp, for the geographical use of the 
term, Judg. xix. 1,18; Isa. xxxvii. 24 ; 
Jer. vi. 22, xxv. 32; and for the appli¬ 
cation of other members of the human 
body in a geographical sense, the words 
cin, t, Fjro, &c. — rrzi'TN. The Da- 
gesli in ^ is compensative for the r> of 
the Hitlipael Conjug. in which the verb 
is aptly put to express the self-sufficient 
pride of the ambitious monarch, p'br, 
the Highest , Most High , is another of 
those Divine names common to the He¬ 
brews, Syrians, and Phenicians. Thus 
Sanchoniathon in Euseb., Kara tovtovs 
ylverai ids ’EXiovv KaXovpfvovs v^icror. 
The name is sometimes used by itself in 
Hebrew; but more commonly it is 
coupled with to, and rnry. The 

designation ‘jh occurs thrice in the 
brief notice of Melchizedek, Gen. xiv. 
17—23. The term being here employed 
in the singular, and not in the plural as 
in the Alonim valonoth , the highest 
gods and goddesses of Plautus, Pcen. v. 
1. 1, docs not imply that the king of 
Babylon was a monotheist. In all the 
modifications of Polytheism, one god 
has been regarded as superior to the 
rest. Not satisfied with making himself 
equal to an}' of the inferior deities, his 
ambition led him to aspire after an 
equality with the Supreme. Compare as 
parallels, Ezek. xxviii. 2 ; 2 Thcss. ii.4. 

15. H ere contrasts with the dif¬ 
ferent phrases employed in the preceding 
verse to express the highest elevation, 
just as -frTToy does withpCiProT, Comp. 
Matt. xi. 23. ■fir’TOT means the deepest 
recesses of SJieol , into which the king is 
represented as having been precipitated. 

16. He ia now exhibited as an ob- 
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17 That made the world a wilderness, 

And laid waste its cities, 

And sent not his prisoners home ? 

IS All the kings of the nations, all of them, 

Lie in state, each in his own sepulchre; 

19 But thou art cast away, deprived of thy grave, 
Like a detested branch; 

Covered with the slain, the pierced by the sword, 
Who go down to the stones of the pit; 

Like a carcase, trodden under foot. 


ject of astonishment. Spectators crowd 
around him; and, after contemplating 
his prostrate condition, add to his misery 
by adverting in pointed terms to his 
former power over the nations of the 
earth.—At the Athnach, is under¬ 
stood, but could not with any propriety 
have been expressed in the text.—n*E 
is not much in use, but signifies in 
Hiphil to inspect narroivly , to look at 
any object with intense interest. The 
Hithpa. is also peculiarly emphatic. 
It signifies, to consider and reconsider, 
and implies that the persons spoken of 
had some difficulty in persuading them¬ 
selves that the degraded object before 
them could really be the king of Babylon. 

17. The pronom. suffix in ww, and 
wtom, belongs to different antecedents : 
the former to tan, and the latter to the 
king, understood. The local n in rnyi, 
shews that the word is to be taken in 
the sense of homewards, and does not 
refer to a prison, as our translators, after 
Jerome and others, have supposed. 
Thus, however, Coverdale, which let not 
his prisoners go home, nrea nnp vo is 
strongly elliptical. In full the sentence 
would be, cnVo nti citi-im nrc si. It 

has ever been regarded as indicating the 
utmost cruelty to refuse the exchange or 
return of prisoners taken in war. 

18, 19. A fresh contrast, affording an¬ 
other cutting £ round of insult to degraded 
majesty. In accordance to the Oriental 
custom of erecting splendid mausoleums 
for kings and other great men, in the 
sides of which were subordinate apart¬ 
ments or cells fitted for the reception of 
the dead bodies, and of depositing them 
in these apartments, after the previous 
funeral solemnities had been completed, 


all the other kings of the earth are 
represented as occupying in silent state 
the chambers allotted to them ; whereas 
to the king of Babylon the rites of se¬ 
pulture are denied; no royal mausoleum 
receives his dead body; nor is it com¬ 
mitted to a common grave, but is left to 
putrefy on the ground. For an illustra¬ 
tion of the sepulchres of the ancients, see 

note on chap. xxii. 16.-spfljT? 

does not imply that the king had been 
buried and afterwards thrown out of his 
sepulchre, that he might be exposed as 
here described. The ft is used abso¬ 
lutely, signifying in a state of separation 
from, at a distance from, without , or des¬ 
titute of, and is quite independent of the 
verb. Without thy grave , means, without 
being deposited in the. sepulchre which 
thou hadst prepared for thyself, or which 
was destined for thee. Comp. Jer. xxii. 

19.—arn? is a branch which has been 
cut down, and left to rt>t on the ground, 
and, in its corrupt state, is loathed by all 
who approach it.—via 1 ? our translators, 
with some others, consider to be a con¬ 
struct noun, and supply a ? before it; 
but it is the Pahul Part, in construction, 
and refers to the dead body of the king 
lying in the mass of the slain, by whom 
it was covered.—the Part, in Pual 

i " 

of Arab. d*°' to pierce through, 

‘ thrust a sword into any one. It occurs 
only here, and Gen. xlv. 17, in which 
latter passage Parkhurst thinks it should 
be rendered goad, egg on by pricking 
the animals; but the Aramaic sense of 
loading seems preferable.— ‘V£* 1 D?N f the 
stones of the pit, the LXX. render adov, 
Symm. BepcXia X cuckoo, Vulg, funda¬ 
me nia laci, Lulh. den Steinhanfen der 
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20 Thou slialt not be joined with them in bulial, 

Because thou hast destroyed thy country, 

And slain thy people : 

The race of evil doers shall never be named. 

21 Prepare slaughter for his children, 

For the iniquity of their fathers ; 

That they may not rise, and possess the land, 

And fill the face of the world with cities. 

22 For I will arise against them, saitli Jehovah of Hosts ; 


lUlle; whereas some explain the phrase 
to mean such heaps of stones as arc 
raised over dead bodies in the open 
field. There can scarcely be a doubt 
that it refers to the sarcophagi, or stone 
coffins, in which persons of distinction 
were buried, and which, from their size, 
and their being placed in the chambers 
built in, or dug out of the sides of the 
mausoleum, might, with the strictest pro¬ 
priety, be called its Lottes. See a represen¬ 
tation of them in Calmet, 8vo. edit. art. 
Sepulchre. Splendid specimens are exhi¬ 
bited iii the British Museum. Such sarco¬ 
phagi have been found containing human 
skeletons, in the immense northerly mass 
of ruins near Babylon, called the Mnje- 
lihr. Itosenm. in Bib. Cab. vol. if. p. 18. 
''Vr’Ty'' 1 , those who go down to the pit, is 
in frequent use to denote mortal men 
generally, such as must soon descend 
into the grave: comp. "nv, Job vii. 
9; nnerm, Job xxxiii. 24; but 'Tp' 

describes a particular class of 
mortals—princes and nobles, for whom 
a more honourable sepulture was pre¬ 
pared. While the bodies of the slain 
courtiers and captains with which- that 
of the king of Babylon was covered 
should be sought out, and, after having 
been embalmed, placed, each in its sar¬ 
cophagus, in the subterranean chambers, 
his would be left, no one being able to 
recognise it, from the mangled slate to 
which it had been reduced, and the dis¬ 
figuration it had undergone by being 
trampled upon by the multitude. *UD3 
C 2 VD connects closely with asna Tns, only 
the prepositive 3 is the Caph veritatis. 
This prophecy was minutely fulfilled. 
On entering the city, the army of Cyrus 
marched straight to the palace, and 
meeting the king, who was coming out 


sword in hand, they slew him, and put 
all who followed him to the sword ; and, 
though Xenophon specially notices the 
permission given to bury the dead, lie 
takes no notice whatever of the royal 
corpse. He only speaks of him as tov 
avoaiov fiaaikka. Cyropaed. lib. vii. ch. 
v. 29, 32, 34. 

20. Before quitting the subject, the 
Jews once more exult over the destitute 
condition of the fallen monarch, by re¬ 
minding him that he should not parti¬ 
cipate in the rites of sepulture performed 
upon those who had been slain in his 
presence, and that no monument should 
perpetuate his memory, or that of his 
family. tty?) s’?, shall not be called, 
named, read, implying that no inscrip¬ 
tion should tell where he lay. 

21. The ode concludes with the de¬ 

nouncement of a curse on the children 
of the Babylonian king. They should 
reap the fruit of their ancestors' guilt: 
the dynasty would be entirely set aside 
by the Persian rule. To prevent the 
revival of an ancient dynasty, it has 
very often been the practice to make 
away with all who possessed hereditary 
claims to the throne.—env, Hitzig takes 
to be a false reading for heaps , 

ruins, the result of fresh wars; but it is 
a mere conjecture. The LXX., Targ., 
Syr., Itosenmuller, and Gesenius, render 
it enemies; but Aquila, Symm., Theod., 
Vulg., and Saadias, have cities , which 
Kimchi considers to be the more natural 
of the two interpretations. Reference 
is had to the founding of new cities and 
colonies, which a revival of the ancient 
power might soon have enabled them 
to do. 

22. 23. These two verses contain n 
solemn declaration on the part of Jeho- 
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And I will cut off from Babylon name and remnant, 

Progeny and offspring, saitli Jehovah. 

23 And I will make her the possession of the porcupine, and pools of 

water; 

And will sweep her completely out with the besom of destruction, 
Saitli Jehovah of Hosts. 


21 Jehovah of Hosts hath sworn, saying, 
Verily as I have thought, so shall it be, 
And as I have purposed, so shall it stand. 


vali, that lie would make an end not 
only of the royal family, but of the entire 
population, and convert the city into an 
uninhabitable marsh. The former took 
place on its capture by Cyrus; the latter 
progressively in the course of ages. See 
chap. xiii. 1.—The nouns, ca>, 

are accumulated for the sake of effect, in 
order to express the completeness of the 
extinction. The alliteration also deserves 
notice. For *03, Gesenius very properly 

compares the Ethiop. \ r \£ t Z genus, cog- 

natlo. p3, the root from which j'3 is 
derived, occurs Ps. Ixxii. 17, in con¬ 
nexion with in the sense of being 
celebrated through the medium of a 

numerous posterity.—"ri2i?, Arab. , 

Elh. pronounced according to 

Host and Forskiil, ganfud: the porcu¬ 
pine, or the sea-urchin , which is said to 
abound about the mouths of the Euphra¬ 
tes.—N’wN’fps nriNSNa, an exquisite finish 
to this unparalleled piece of prophetic 
composition. It is one of those instances 
in which the apparent meanness of the 
image is so compensated by the peculiar 
form of the expression, as to give it tile 
character of the sublime. Twenty-two 
MSS., originally nine more, now by cor¬ 
rection two, the Brixian, and another 
ancient edition, read in the plural: 

but the singular is decidedly preferable. 
What the words mean, Kimchi tells us 
the ltabbins could not make out till they 
heard an Arab female call to her com¬ 
panion, Oskoli tatithan , wataii baithan, 
i. e. take the besom, and sweep the house. 
The Pilpcl, or reduplicate form, both of 


the verb and the noun, gives great inten¬ 
siveness to the meaning. Comp. tLLb, 

in Kosegarten’s Annals of Taberist, i. 
p. GO. Ewald's Gramm. § 235. Eng. 
translation. As to the root, Gesenius 
hesitates between nvj or nv. 2, and 
The latter he adopts in his Thesaurus; 
but the former, of which he approves in 
his other Lexicons, and in his Commen¬ 
tary, seems preferable. It is approved 
by Winer and Lee. The LXX. render : 
6r)<J0i avTi]v tttjXov ftapaOpov aV d ird>- 
\uav; from which it appears, that they 
derived the words from Ct?. 

21—27. From his celebrated predic¬ 
tion respecting the more distant future, 
the prophet returns once more to the As¬ 
syrian invasion, the subject which most 
pressed upon his contemporaries, being 
the calamity with which they were im¬ 
mediately threatened. Jehovah now 
declares by the mouth of Isaiah, in plain 
and explicit, hut peremptory and forci¬ 
ble language, that it was his unalterable 
purpose to overthrow that foreign power 
in the holy land. Lowtli attempts to 
identify the Assyrian with the Babylo¬ 
nian foe; hut though what he alleges is 
true, that in profane authors the name3 
are interchangeable, yet the circumstance 
of the discomfiture taking place in Judea, 
vcr. 25, sufficiently proves that the As¬ 
syrians proper are those to whom the 
prophet refers. These three verses ob¬ 
viously connect in application with chap¬ 
ters x.—xii.; yet not as a fragment that 
has been torn off from them, since there 
is no place in that portion which it can 
claim as its position. It is an indepen- 
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25 To crush the Assyrian in my land, 

And to trample him on my mountains ; 

Then shall his yoke depart from them, 

And his burden be removed from their shoulder. 

26 This is the purpose that is formed concerning all the earth, 

And this is the hand that is stretched out over all the nations/ 

27 For Jehovah of Hosts hath purposed, and who can disannul it? 
It is his hand that is stretched out, who can turn it back ? 


2S In the year in which Ahaz the 

nounccd. 

dent oracle, pronounced on occasion of 
the delivery of the prophecy concerning 
Babylon ; and its actual position fur¬ 
nishes an additional argument in favour 
of the genuineness of that prophecy. 

The verb to swear, in Hebrew, 
is always used in the passive, in refer¬ 
ence to the person who takes an oath, 
which would seem to intimate his being 
(aid under the obligation which such an 
act involves.—On ntcn, S cc note, chap. 

v. 9. Before nvt is an ellipsis of p. 
The purposes of God are, like himself, 
immutable. See chap. xlvi. 10 ; Heb. 

vi. 17. For ’TIN, my land, comp. ver. 2; 
Hos. ix. 3 ; and for 'TJ, my mountains, 
Ezek. xxxviii. 21, with xxxix. 2, 4 ; 
Zecli. xiv. 5. The mountains imme¬ 
diately about Jerusalem are specifically 
meant. See chap, xxxvi. 2. The latter 
half of ver. 25 is almost a verbal repeti¬ 
tion of chap. x. 27: the meaning is the 
same.—In verses 26 and 27 it is declared 
that Jehovah’s purpose to punish the 
enemies of his people was not restricted 
to the Assyrians, but had for its object 
every nation throughout the earth which 
might set itself to afflict or oppress them. 

28. The section, from this verse to 
the end of the chapter, contains a dis¬ 
tinct prophecy against the Philistines. 

'I his people were not aborigines of the 
country which they occupied, but, as the 
name imports, (C’»ri#? f C’rra^E, emigrants , 

strangers, from t£s, Elh to emi¬ 

grate, LXX. generally dXXo^vXoi,) fo¬ 
reigners, who, according to Amos ix. 7, 
Jer. xlvii. 4, came from the island of 
Caphtor, or Crete, hence called TfP, Clic¬ 


king died, this sentence was pro- 


rethiles, or Cretans, Ezek. xxv. 16 ; 
Zepli. ii. 5 ; T Sam. xxx. 14, 16. Botli 
those who remained upon the island, 
and those who emigrated, are stated, 
Gen. x. 14, to have descended from the 
Casluhim, an Egyptian colony. Having 
driven away the Avites, they took pos¬ 
session of the south-east coast of the 
Mediterranean, and had cities and kings 
as early as the days of Abraham. Though 
nominally subdued by Joshua, they bad 
in the time of Samuel five small king¬ 
doms or satrapies, and were first really 
brought into subjection by David, 2 Sam. 
viii. 1. They were, however, continually 
prone to revolt. In the reign of Jelio- 
ram, they, and their allies, the Arabs, 
made an incursion into Judah, and even 
plundered the royal palace; but during 
the reign of Uzziali they were kept 
quiet, in consequence of his having de¬ 
molished the walls of their principal 
cities, and built fortresses in different 
parts of their country, 2 Chron. xxvi. 
6, 7. As a chastisement of the wicked 
Ahaz, they were permitted again to in¬ 
vade the land ; and they appear so to 
have gloried in the advantages they had 
gained, and in the prostrate condition of 
Jewish affairs, that the prophet was com¬ 
missioned, a little before that king’s death, 
to deliver this prophecy against them. 

In our common version, the paragraph 
mark is placed at ver. 29, by which the 
present verse is made to assign the date 
of the preceding prophecy against Baby¬ 
lon \ but the circumstance that the an¬ 
nouncement of a wiro, or sentejice, is 
always made at the commencement of a 
prophecy, shews that it here belongs to 
what follows. Instead of in«, Ahaz > 
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29 Let not any part of tlicc rejoice, O Pi-iilistia ! 

Because the rod which smote thee is broken ; 

For out of the root of the serpent shall come forth a basilisk, 
And his fruit shall be a flying serpent. 


KcnnicoU’s Cod. 351, reads vm?, XJzziah , 
whom several commentators suppose to 
be intended, on account of the yoke 
which he imposed upon the Philistines. 
It is, however, altogether destitute of 
critical support, and the hypothesis that 
he is specifically meant, cannot be sus¬ 
tained. That the prophecy was deli¬ 
vered before the death of Aliaz, see chap, 
vi. I. 

29. rraft? is called by Josephus, Antiq. 
i. 6, 2, naXtuoTO' 7 , in strict application 
to the country occupied by the Philis¬ 
tines : but viii. 10, 3, he extends to the 
whole country of the Israelites the name 
of Palestine , by which it has been known 
to the present time.—By the “ rod which 
smote ” the Philistines, is meant the 
Jewish power, which had, as noticed 
above, punished them in the days of 
Uzziah, but was now broken in those of 
Aliaz, partly by the Syrians and Israel¬ 
ites, partly by the inroads of the Edom¬ 
ites and Philistines, and partly by 
Tiglath-pileser, 2 Chron.xxviii. Tore- 
press their joy at these disastrous events, 
the prophet tells them, in highly figura¬ 
tive language, that from the royal house 
of Judah, a prince should arise, who 
would prove more formidable and de¬ 
structive to them than his predecessors. 
This prince was Hezekiah, who “smote 
the Philistines even unto Gaza, and the 
borders thereof, from the tower of the 
watchmen to the fenced city,” 2 Kings 
xviii. 8.—With respect to the figures 
employed, as Calvin well remarks, there 
is nothing ignominious in them, since all 
they are intended to convey, is the idea 
of the injury to be inflicted on the 
enemy. On tps, see note on chap. xi. 

7.-Fp®, LXX. 7T€TClfl(VOl t 

is of more difficult interpretation. Mi- 
chaelis, in his Orient. Biblioth. v. 164, 
thinks it is only another name for the 
basilisk, just mentioned; but his opinion 
is fancifully supported. That a species 
of serpent is meant, is clear from Numb, 
xxi. 6, 8, where we read of D'cniin D'tfro, 
fery serpents. They appear to have had 


this name given to them on account of 
their vivid fiery colour , being somewhat 
like the copper-coloured snake in ap¬ 
pearance ; on which account, a serpent 
of copper or brass was set up, to which 
the bitten Israelites were to look, in 
order to be healed. Got. Hein, von 
Schubert, in his Travels in the East, 
Zweit. Band. Seit. 406, Erlangen, 1839, 
describes a large serpent which he saw, 
and which the Arabs affirmed abounded 
in this region, as full of fiery red spots 
and undulating stripes, and, judging from 
the structure of its teeth, one of the most 
poisonous of its species. The most re¬ 
markable circumstance connected with 
those described here and chap. xxx. 6, is 
that of their fying no serpents now in 
existence being known to naturalists to 
have wings, from which it is inferred 
that they never did exist. There can, 
however, be no doubt that some of the 
most respectable authorities among the 
ancients speak of winged or flying ser¬ 
pents, on occasions which would lend us 
to suppose that they are not treating of 
the fabulous, but of facts known to them¬ 
selves and their contemporaries. See 
Herod, lib. ii. 75, iii. 107 ; yElian, Hist. 
Animal, lib. ii. cap. 28 ; Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. ii. 10, 2 ; Cicero de Nat. Door. i. 36; 
Mela, iii. 9 ; Amm. Marccllin. xxii. 
Some of these writers refer them to the 
great Arabian desert, as docs Isaiah, 
chap. xxx. 6; and we must conclude 
either that a species is described which 
has become extinct, or that the kind is 
meant which Niebuhr mentions in his 
Description of Arabia, which, instead of 
descending from a tree, in order to ascend 
another, make a sudden spring from the 
one to the other, and on this account 
are called fying serpents by the modern 
Arabs. So much is certain, that by 
F|pirp Fpffl, the prophet intended a ser¬ 
pent whose appearance was formidable, 
and its bite peculiarly nocuous. The 
whole passage is applied in the Targ. to 
the Messiah, which Rosenmilller ap¬ 
proves ! 
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30 Then shall the first-born of the poor feed, 

And the needy shall lie down in security; 

But I will kill thy root with famine, 

And thy remnant shall be slain. 

31 Howl, O gate ! cry aloud, O city ! 

O Philistia ! thou art entirely dissolved; 

For out of the North comcth a smoke, 

And there is no straggler among Ins hosts. 

32 What answer shall then be given to the messengers of the nations ? 


30. In consequence of (lie effectual 
subjugation of the Philistines by Hcze- 
kiali, tlie very poorest of the inhabitants 
of Judah should live in security : whereas, 
the power of the Philistines should be 
annihilated. As “fas signifies figuratively 
what is the chief or most eminent in de¬ 
gree, v ro^, the first-born of the poor, 
means the very poorest. Comp, nvj "vo?, 
the first-born of death , i. e. the most ter¬ 
rible death, Job xviii. 13. The Arabs 

call fevers, the daughters 

if fate , thereby meaning death, which 
somewhat approximates to this idiom.— 
trve, root, in this verse, corresponds in 
meaning to the same word as occurring 
ver. 29 ; only it is there applied to the 
royal house of Judah ; whereas here it 
applies to that of the Philistines. The 
metaphor is taken from the vegetable 
kingdom.—J^rr is to he taken imperson¬ 
ally, and rendered passively. 

31. Vitringa and Gesenius are of 
opinion, that an Assyrian invasion of 
Philistia is here predicted. There is no 
necessity, however, for abandoning the 
idea of the Jewish army marching 
against the Philistines under llezekiah. 
Considering the geographical position of 
their country in relation to that of 
Judah, there is precisely the same pro¬ 
priety in describing the Jews as coming 
from the North, as there is in describing 
the Assyrians and Babylonians as coming 
from that quarter against Jerusalem. 
The prophet repeats with much effect, 
T|V 2 n^;?, which he had employed in the 
introduction of the prophecy, ver. 29.— 
By smoke is meant the clouds of dust 
resembling smoke, produced by the 
march of an army. 

mf 


“Ac simul iTncas fumantes pul ver c 
eatnpos 

Prospexit longh, Laurentiaque agmina 
vidit.”— sEneid , lib. xi. 908. 

—virn? Tpa pn, There shall be no strag¬ 
gler in his hosts. TJ3, Arab. Jj , to 

separate , be alone, expresses, in the 
participle, one who is disjoined from 
others, a straggling soldier, one who 
from infirmity or weariness is obliged to 
quit the ranks and lag behind. 
being dcuved from 1*’, to fix a place 
or time of meeting, signifies such time, 
or the assembly then and there con¬ 
vened. In no other passage is the term 
applied to congregated hosts, hut such 
seems clearly to he its meaning in this 
place. The suff. in vitys refers to the 
and tyirp rpjp, ver. 29. 

32. '13 is taken collectively by the 
LXX., Aq., Symin., Tlieod., Targ., Syr., 
Saad.; and Kennicolt’s Cod. 145, reads 
C'i3, which is right as to the meaning. 
It was customary for foreign powers to 
send messengers to any state with which 
they were at peace, but which was car¬ 
rying on war in some other direction, to 
ascertain the success of its arms. Jn 
the true spirit of the theocracy the reply 
to such ambassadors, in the present 
case, is, not that their arms were suc¬ 
cessful, but that Jehovah was the 
Founder of their state, and afforded 
them the surest ground of confidence. 
Gesenius and some others suppose Phi¬ 
listine ambassadors to be intended, hut 
this Beems less probable.—Instead of 
'PH*? 7 ?, messengers , the LXX, and the 
other early Greek versions, read 'Sto, 
kings; however, belter agrees with 
the former. The sentiment conveyed 
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That Jehovah hath founded Zion, 

And in her the afflicted of his people find refuge. 


at the end of the verse is, in such con¬ 
nexion, quite compatible with trust in 
God : trusting in what God has done, 
or in what is his work, and sufficient for 


the ends which lie designs by it, is vir¬ 
tually trusting in himself. Very different 
was the false confidence of the hypo¬ 
critical Jews, Jer. vii. 4. 


CHAPTERS XV. XVI. 

THE SENTENCE OF MOAB. 

These two chapters contain one connected prophecy against Moab. The Moabites, 
who were descended from Lot, occupied the region on the east of the Dead Sea 
and the river Jordan, which had originally been inhabited by the gigantic Emim. 
Previous, however, to the occupation of Canaan by the Israelites, they were 
driven southward over the Arnon, which river henceforth became their northern 
boundary. The Israelites spared them on their march from the Arabian desert; 
and, for some time, they appear to have lived on peaceable terms with each 
other; but in the days of the judges hostilities broke out, in consequence of 
which the Hebrew tribes beyond Jordan, and in the south of Palestine, were 
subjugated by the Moabites eighteen years, Judg. iii. 14. The latter were then 
expelled from the Hebrew territory; and were ultimately themselves brought into 
subjection by David, in which state they continued till they revolted along w'ith 
the ten tribes, and attached themselves to the house of Israel. Soon after the 
death of Ahab, they refused the annual tribute, and succeeded in maintaining 
their independence till the time of the Babylonian invasion, when, in all proba¬ 
bility, the prophecies contained in these chapters were fulfilled. See Jer. xlviii.; 
Joseph. Antiq. x. 9. 7. They were idolaters, and worshipped Cheinosh and 
Baal-peor. Their idolatry was a mixture of sensuality and cruelty, Numb. xxv. 
1, &c.; 2 Kings iii. 27. 

Several recent German writers ascribe the prophecy to Jeremiah. This Gesenius 
considers to be utterly inadmissible; yet, unwilling to allow that it was written 
by Isaiah, lie attributes it to some contemporary, or earlier prophet. At the 
same time he is obliged to grant, that it can hardly be satisfactorily proved not 
to have been written by Isaiah. Comm. p. 509. Hitzig is of^opinion that it is 
the prophecy of Jonah, mentioned 2 Kings xiv. 25. 

The parallel portions of Jeremiah’s prophecy (chap, xlviii.) are in part verbally the 
same with that contained in these chapters of Isaiah, and partly an altered and 
amplified edition of it. 

The subjects of the prediction are: the sudden attack and destruction of the two 
principal cities of Moab, xv. 1 ; the universal distress and mourning which 
ensue, 2—5; and the destitute and fugitive condition to which the inhabitants of 
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the country are reduced, 6—9. To procure admission, for safety, into Judah, 
they are exhorted to pay the tribute which had been withheld, xvi. 1 ; they then 
implore protection, assuring the Jews that their extending it to them would meet 
with its reward in the perpetuity of the kingdom, 2—6; on which the prophet 
reminds them of their former treacheries, and utters lamentations over them of 
the most pitiable description, 7—11. The prophecy concludes with a decla¬ 
ration of the fruitless application which the Moabites would make to their gods 
to deliver them, 12. The last two verses of the chapter contain a postscript, 
added, by some unknown hand, only three years before the accomplishment of 
the predictions took place. 


l Assuredly in the night of assault Ar-Moab is destroyed; 
Assuredly in the night of assault Kir-Moab is destroyed. 


1. There is nothing answering to *3 in 
the LXX. and Syr., but this conjunction 
frequently occurs at the commencement 
of a prediction, in order to express the 
certainty of its fulfilment. See chap. xxv. 
10. Calmet conjectured, that in Vb? the 
3 lias taken the place of 3, so that the 
word may originally have read Ws, en¬ 
tirely; and this conjecture has been 
adopted by Boolhroyd and Jenour. 
There is, however, no necessity for al¬ 
tering the text. 7*2 is the less usual form 
of rnb, night, in construction with TTO, 
which is a verbal noun, from the Infin. 
of Pual. The verb, in the intensive 
conjugations, conveys the idea of violent 
assault and destruction; yet is less 
strong in signification than which 

denotes utter extinction. Dbderleiti and 
Dathe translate, una node , supposing the 
facility with which the destruction wa 9 
effected to be meant.—On no*i3, see chap. 

vi. 5.-3NTOT?, Ar-Moab. Aq. and 

Symm. render "C?, by 7roXtr, which is its 
proper meaning; but as it is never used, 
in the singular, of any city but the me¬ 
tropolis of Moab, it is, with Theod., to 
be retained as a proper name. See 
Numb. xxi. 15; Deut. ii. 9; where it 
occurs without Wvd. The Greeks gave 
it the name of ’AfkonoXis, in which its 
original Hebrew designation appears, 
though they seem to have understood by 
the term urbs Mar tie. It was known by 
this name as late as the Bixth century, 
and was then the seat of a bishop. It 
was also called, on account of its size, 
'Paftadfiutfi, and 'Pa(3a6y.d>pa, a corrup¬ 
tion of 3 ntvd nrV, to which correspond 


ibjJ), Rabbah, and u—>L©, Mab , of the 

modern Arabs. It was situated at some 
distance to the soutli of the river Anion. 
Its ruins were discovered by Seelzen, 
among which he found the remains of 
an ancient temple, consisting of portions 
of the wall and pillars.—3 nvs i'P, Kir 
Moab, was another Moabilish city, the 
same as "'’i?, chap. xvi. 11; Jer. xlviii. 
31, 30; and rwnn r? mt chap. xvi. 7; 2 
Kings iii. 25. It was, as the name im¬ 
ports, the wall or fortress of Moab; 
LXX. to reix 0 * t situated in the south 
of the country, on a very steep, and, in 
many places, perpendicular limestone 
hill, at the commencement of a deep 
valley, called Wady Karralc. It is now 

called , Karralc, or Kerelc , and 

was known by the same name to the 
Greek and Roman writers of the later 
age. Comp. K dpaKa, 2 Macc. xii. 17; 
and XapuKfiojfia in Ptolemy and Stephen 
of Byzant. It was a place of great 
strength, and was occupied with advan¬ 
tage during the Crusades. Abulfeda, in 
the fourteenth century, speaks of it as 
impregnable. It is distant, from Ar- 
Moab about twenty miles; and, when 
visited by Burckhardt in 1812, was in¬ 
habited by about four hundred Turkish, 
and one hundred and fifty Christian 
families.—The two principal cities being 
taken and destroyed, all further resist¬ 
ance on the part of the Moabites was 
hopeless; on which account no mention 
is made of the destruction of any of ilia 
oilier cities. 


T 
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2 They go up to the Temple, and to Dibon, to the high places, to 
weep ; 

Upon Nebo and upon Mcdeba, Moab howleth : 

On all their heads is baldness; 

Every beard is cut off. 


2. This and the following verses de¬ 
scribe the universal mourning to which 
the inhabitants of Moab abandoned 
themselves; and here, as at chap. xvi. 
12, their application to their idols for 
help is distinctly recognised.—After the 
Targ. and Syr., Lowth rejects the copu¬ 
lative 1 in fo'Th and connecting pin rva, 
so as to form one name, renders: “ He 
goeth up to Bcth-dibo?i As we are 
not at liberty, however, on such slender 
authority, to cancel the \ and as the 
article in rear? forms an insuperable ob¬ 
jection to such construction, this word 
must be taken by itself, as indicating the 
lace whither the Moabites are said to 
ave gone up. Nor can there be any 
doubt that it denotes the chief temple , or 
that of Chemosh : the article distinguish¬ 
ing it as that which was eminent. It is 
called the Sanctuary or Temple, 

chap. xvi. 12. Comp, for such use of 
rva, 1 Sam. v. 2, 5 ; Isa. xxxvii. 38. 
What corroborates this view, is the oc¬ 
currence of nioari, the high places, in the 
following clause ; which places of idola¬ 
trous worship were common in Moab 
and the surrounding countries. Thus 
Balak first took Balaam up to ‘‘the high 
places of Baal;" then “to the top of 
Pisgah and afterwards “to the top of 
Peor,” evidently on the principle of their 
being peculiarly acceptable as religious 
localities.—The nomin. to n'tt is Moab, 
understood, or, the inhabitants taken 
collectively.—pan, Dibon , spelt pta'i, ver. 
9, now called Diban , was a town situated 
at some distance to the north of the 
Arnon, in a magnificent plain, and close 
to two elevated hills, on which, in all 
probability, the riioa here mentioned had 
been constructed. It was built by the 
Gadites, Numb, xxxii. 34, hence called 
*i3"pa , i, Numb, xxxiii. 45, 46 ; it was 
afterwards assigned to the Reubenites, 
Josh. xiii. 17; but finally reverted to the 
Moabites. By a common figure, Dibon 
is here put for its inhabitants. The in 
expresses state or condition.—ia?, 


Nebo, was a mountain belonging to the 
chain of Abarim, near the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the Dead Sea ; and NaTp, 
Medeba, a conical hill, with a town of 
the same name built upon its crest, at a 
short distance to the south of Heshbon. 
Its present ruins are about two miles in 
circumference. The former mountain 
appears to have derived its name from 
the Babylonian idol of that name, see 
chap. xlvi. 1, and most probably was the 
site of one of his temples.—Dbderlein, 
Dathe, and Rosenmiiller, render ‘tt, de, 
propter, and suppose the meaning to be, 
that Moab howled on account of the 
destruction of the cities so called; but 
there seems rather to be a reference to 
the inhabitants of the northern plains 
having gone up to these places for reli¬ 
gious purposes, where they mingled the 
most pitiable wailings with their rites. 
The entire structure of the verse favours 
this interpretation.—Wv), here and ver. 3, 
a peculiar punctuation of Iliphil, which 
has not yet been satisfactorily accounted 
for. The most probable reason is, that 
it is a contraction of T’Vrr, occurring 
chap. lii. 5, in which the characteristic 
n is retained. Comp. V’lrirp, for t'lpv, 
1 Sam. xvii. 47 ; v™ for rcniw, Ps. 
xxviii. 7. Comp, also Job xxiv. 21, 
and VT*, in Kal, Ps. cxxxviii. G ; and see 
Gesen. Lehrg. pp. 388, 389, and Ewald ’s 
Heb. Gram. § 284, Eng. trans.—Instead 
of Vttfch, three of Kennicott’s MSS. and 
two of De Rossi’s, read trwi, but this is in 
all probability a correction from Jer. 
xlviii, 37. One of De Rossi’s has 
The punctuation is otherwise irregular 
for y'tivn .—Before fe, twenty-two MSS., 
originally seven more, and now one; 
the Soncin. Ed. of the whole Bible, and 
also that of the Prophets; and the Targ., 
Syr., and Vulg., supply \—Instead of 
5313, the reading tfna, which is that of 
Jer. xlviii. 37, is found in forty-nine 
MSS. and upwards of thirty printed Edi¬ 
tions: while in Jer., rn?Ti is found in ten 
MSS., originally! n six more, and appa- 
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3 In liis streets they gird on sackcloth ; 

On his house-tops and in his broad places they all howl; 

They come down again weeping. 

4 Heshbon crieth out, and Elealeh ; 

As far as Jaliaz their voice is heard; 

Wherefore the warriors of Moab shriek; 


His soul trembleth within him. 


rently in another. The difference con¬ 
sists merely in the interchange of the 
similar letters i and \ In via, which 
signifies to fell, cut down, or hew, as a 
tree, there is something violent as applied 
to the beard; whereas, vn signifying to 
scrape or shave off' the hair , is the more 
appropriate term : but as Gesenius re¬ 
marks, the former seems to have been 
purposely selected by Isaiah, in order 
strongly to indicate the harsh and bar¬ 
barous manner in which the operation 
would, under the peculiar circumstances, 
be performed, in opposition to slow and 
careful shaving. The LXX. and Saad. 
decidedly support the common reading. 
Cutting off the hair, and removing the 
beard, have been customary among most 
nations as tokens of mourning. Comp. 
Jer.xvi. 6; Amos viii. 10 ; Micah i. 16. 

3. pi? T2H, lit. to bind a piece of sack¬ 
cloth round the loins, but used, in a more 
extended sense, for putting it on the 
body generally, “ip, a word found in 
most languages, signifying a coarse kind 
of cloth, commonly made of hair, and 
used for sacks, but also for garments, as 
indicative of humiliation, self-denial, and 
especially of deep mourning. It was 
worn on the death of any relative, or 
person of consequence, 2 Sam. iii. 31, 
and on occasion of public calamities, 
I'.slh. iv. 1. So great was to be the 
mourning in Moab, that it would be 
every where visible—on the flat roofs of 
the houses, and in the broad streets and 
open places of the cities, where the in¬ 
habitants would be collected, mutually 
to bewail the disastrous events.—There 
is in this verse, as in verses 5 and 8, a 
change of gender in the Buflixes, which 
cannot well be expressed in a translation, 
except by making them neuters, or oc¬ 
casionally omitting them, when they are 
not essential to the sense. The \ how¬ 
ever, in iran, clearly connects the word 


with ; while the n may have a refer¬ 
ence to the land, or to each particular 
city,—■‘vy or being understood. The 

idiom of our language being opposed to 
such changes of gender, it would be 
proper uniformly to employ the feminine , 
as we do when speaking of Britain, 
France, &c.; only, in such cases as the 
present, in which the names of countries 
are those of male ancestors, it would be 
obviously improper to adopt it.— tv, 
Le Clerc, Gesenius, and Hitzig, render, 
flowing down in tears; but as it is only 
of the eye that the Hebrews say, rnv 
nspq, it lets down tears, Jer. ix. 17, xiii. 
17, xiv. 17, it is better to regard the 
words as placed in opposition to 
at the beginning of ver. 2. The inhabi¬ 
tants found no relief from their idols : 
no favourable oracle alleviated their dis¬ 
tress. 

4. Jiaipn, Heshbon , the ancient resi¬ 
dence of the Amoritish kings, Numb, 
xxi. 26. It was given successively to 
the Ileubenites, the Gadites, and the 
Levites, but was taken by the Moabites 
after the removal of the ten tribes. Its 

remains, now called Husban, 

tJ • 

cover the side of a considerable insulated 
hill, at the distance of seven or eight 
miles to the north of Medeba. Close by, 
there is an uncommonly fine tank,— 
doubtless one of the pools of Heshbon, 
Song vii.4.—nWw, Elealeh, a town which 
also lay upon a hill, at the distance of a 
few miles from Heshbon, now called by 

the Arabs, <JUJ| , El-Aal .— y^r, Yahalz, 

Jahaz, also rrarr, Yahlza, LXX. Tnood, 
Euseb. ’Ieo-o-d, appears to have lain on 
the confines of the desert, to the east of 
the two cities just described, and north 
of Bezer. See Deut. ii. 32 ; Josh. xxi. 
36; 1 Chron. vi. 63. The form Y?v t? 
marks it as being at the extremity of the 
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5 My heart crieth out for Moab ; 

Her fugitives wander to Zoar—to Eglatli-Shelishiyali— 
Yea, they go up the ascent of Luluth, weeping; 

In the way to Horonaim, they raise the cry of destruction. 


country.—3S(ir3 in Jer. xlviii. 41 : 

yiiaa, the heroes , or warriors of Moab. 

V’prr, Arab, bonus et exquisitus 

fuit , bene se habet ; to be eXpert , ready , 
active: here the Pahul part, ready for 
war f prepared , armed; soldiers, girded 
with the military belt, and otherwise 
fully accoutred. The LXX. have oa(f>vs, 
by which Lowth appears to have been 
misled to translate, the very loins of 
Moab; but elsewhere they render the 
word by ivam\i<rptvos, onXirr}?, no\c- 
/uorijr, paxipos, &c. See Gesen., 




Thesaur. p. 482. 



occurs in Bar- 


he brae us, in the same acceptation. Some 
derive the meaning from ybn, in the ac¬ 
ceptation of putting off garments , &c.: 
and suppose that soldiers were so called, 
because they laid aside every thing that 
would impede their activity in battle. 
The warriors of Moab retain the name, 
though no longer prepared for action.— 
There is a paronomasia in and rnrv. 
The former is the Hiph. fut. of =ttn, 
to shout , make a loud noise ; here, to 
utter a shriek of despair : the latter 

agrees with the Arab, ^j} , to 

tremble , be in great agitation from fear. 
It occurs only here in this accepta¬ 
tion ; but is elsewhere frequently used 
in the future, signifying to be evil, sor¬ 
rowful, vexed, &c. 

5. Before proceeding with his descrip¬ 
tion of the universal lamentation, Isaiah 
gives expression to his compassionate 
feelings on the occasion. Comp. chap, 
xvi. 11, xxi. 3, 4, xxii. 4; Jer. xxiii. 9. 
Lowth renders, The heart of Moab 
crieth within her; but for the readings, 
i). or vi 1 ?, there is no MSS. authority; 
and nnvt-l is equally destitute of the same 
support .—) pyi would most naturally be 
construed to mean crying out to a person 
for help, as 1 Chron. v. 20; but ) is fre¬ 
quently used in the sense of, with regard 
to, on account of, and must be so taken 


here. — For which is defective, 

upwards of sixty MSS., the Soncin. 
Bible and Prophets, the Brix. and Com- 
plut. texts, and that of the Basil Poly- 
glott of Isaiah, read in full, irrrn?. As 
rnri signifies a bar, some render it thus 
in the present instance, and explain it of 
the princes, or protectors of Moab ; but 
fugitives is a more appropriate accepta¬ 
tion in this place.—isit, Zoar ; Joseph, 
and Ptol. Zcoapa. LXX. Z rjydp, under 
which name it is mentioned in the time 
of the Crusades, was situated near the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
and beyond the frontier of Moab, in 
that direction. It was one of the five 
cities destined to be destroyed by fire 
and brimstone, Gen. xix. 22, 30. Comp, 
chap. xiv. 2.—or as two of 
Kennicott’s Codiees, and one of De 
Rossi's read, rntfnp nto?, has much per¬ 
plexed interpreters. It occurs only here, 
and in the parallel passage, Jer. xlviii. 
34, where the LXX. appear to have re¬ 
tained it as a proper name: ’AyyeXtW 
SaXauia. Here they render it, AapaXis 
yap tort rpierrjs, Tor she is a heifer of 
three years old, and in some such ren¬ 
dering, the Targ.. Syr., and Vulg., and 
most modern versions, concur. Those 
expositors who adopt this translation 
supply the verb to low of bellow, and 
refer it either to the fugitives, or to the 
prophet. Hitzig refers it to Zoar, with 
which he considers it to be in apposition ; 
and is of opinion, that it received this 
name, on account of its diminutive size. 
He accordingly translates, the cow of 
the third rank! The natural position 
of the words certainly requires us to re¬ 
gard them as forming a proper name— 
Eglath SJielishiyah , or Eglah the third; 
but, in all probability, so called to dis¬ 
tinguish it from two other places named 
Eglah. Gesen. compares NckAo of Ptoh, 

"AyaXXa of Joseph., and Ejelun , 

of Abulfeda. His objection to the last 
being situated beyond the northern limit 
of Moab has no weight, since it might 
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6 Because the water of Nimrim is wasted ; 

Because the grass is withered, the herbage is consumed. 

The tender plant is no more. 

7 Wherefore the remainder of what they have acquired, and their 

store, 

Are carried beyond the brook of the willows. 


have been the design of the prophet to 
describe the Moabites as fleeing both in 
a southerly and a northerly direction. In¬ 
deed, the fords of Arnon, and the waters 
of Nimrim, which lay still further north, 
are specifically mentioned, ver. G, and 
xvi. 2.—Before rn r, repeat ir, as 

ver. 8, or supply in which case, “I? will 
be understood.—rvnV?, Luhith , lying, ac¬ 
cording to Eusebius and Jerome, between 
Areopolis and Zoar, where the region is 
mountainous, the phrase rvrn'ri rrop, the 
ascent of Luhith is quite appropriate. 
The article in rrroVrt belongs properly to 
which required it, as a nominative 
absolute, to render it more definite, see 
Ewald’s Gram. § 511.—Of C?pn f Iforo- 
naim, we know nothing ; but, from its 
signifying two caverns, it probably lay in 
the same region with Luhith, which 
abounds in caverns.—The anomalous 
form ror? is the fut. in Piel of the root 
vc, to ivalee up, raise , instead of VCTS?,— 
the harsh consonanl i being resolved, or 
softened into a vowel, see Ewald’s Gram. 

§ 237. Such suppression of a repeated 
consonant is very common in Aramaic. 
Gesen. thinks the original reading 
may first have been changed by mistake 
into ror?\ whence the defective roc?. 
Hahn has received rone* into the text.— 
The second '3 is pleonastic, and is omitted 
by Jeremiah. 

6. cnyi; 'n, the waters of Nimrim, in 
all probability the Nahr Nimrin, or 
Wady Shoaib, which flows into the Jor¬ 
dan, between the brooks Jazer and 
Jabbok. Near its source was the city 
called Nimrah , Numb, xxxii. 3, and 
Beth-nimrah , ver. 3G; the faBvaftpts of 
Eusebius. Gesen. compares the Arab. 

, jkgJ , clear , healthy , flowing water , 

and justly concludes, that the luxuriance 
of the meadows in the vicinity was 
owing to its fertilizing influence. On 
its dissication by the enemy, comp. 


2 Kings iii. 25, sterility must necessarily 
have ensued.—rroirp, desolations, in the 
abstract: nowhere else applied to water; 
hut as the verb Epo signifies to waste 
away or perish, as the consequence of 
making desolate, the term is here used 
with effect. The conjunction '3 repeated 
introduces the causes of the flight de¬ 
scribed in the preceding verse. The 
naked accumulation and brevity of the 
concluding triplet is exquisite. 

7. Before nto, supply E'ron *73 
has been variously rendered. The 
LXX., Syr., Saad., Dodcr., the brook of 
the Arabs; the Vulg., with most modern 
versions, and approved by Gesenius and 
Winer, the brook of the willows; Hit- 
zig, the brook of the plains ; but the 
word is never thus applied, except in the 
feminine. Some of the Rabbins, Le 
Clerc, Lowth, and Dathe, comparing 
Ps. cxxxvii. 2, suppose Babylon to be 
meant, and make the enemies of Moab 
the nominative to EiNtn, which seems 
forced. The river or brook intended, is 


most probably that called L*1 


Wady el-Ahsa, by Burckbardt, which 
he describes as dividing the district of 
Kcrck from that of Djebal, and flowing 
into the Dead Sea near Zoar, at the 
commencement of the wide valley called 
El Ghor. As it formed the proper 
boundary between Moab and Edom, it 
lay in the way of the inhabitants who 
fled southward, in order to take refuge 
in that country or in Judah. Whatever 
they could rescue, both of their flocks 
and herds, and of other moveable pro¬ 
perty, they conveyed across that river, 
beyond which they might hope the Ba¬ 
bylonians would not proceed. I 75, for 
which two MSS. and Vulg. read rs, has 
here the signification of beyond with re¬ 
spect to place. In own, the Mem is the 
original intensive form of the third per¬ 
son plural; but as it was also used as 


I 
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8 "For the shout gocth round the borders of Moab; 

To Eglaim his wailing; 

And to Bccr-Elim liis lamentation. 

9 Though the waters of Dimon arc full of blood, 
Yet will I bring additional evils upon Dimon; 
Upon the escaped of Moab I will send a lion, 
Even upon those who are left in the land. 


chapter xvi. 

l Send ye the lambs to the Ruler of the land, 
From Scla into the desert, 

To the mountain of the daughter of Zion. 


the suffix, it came to be changed into 
Nun , and then commonly rejected. 

8. A reason is here assigned for the 

removal: the cry of distress was not 
confined to one part of the country, but 
went round the entire boundary.— 
Eglaim , and B$er-elim , appear 

to have been situated the one to the 
south, and the other to the north, of 
the Moabitish territory. The former 
is doubtless the same as p?, En - 
eglaim , Ezek. xlvii. 10, which must have 
lain at the southern termination of the 
Dead Sea, since Engeddi lay pretty far 
north on its western margin. The change 
of w and 3? is too frequent to create any 
difficulty. Beer-elim has, with some 
shew of reason, been referred to 
Beer, mentioned Numb. xxi. 16, as one 
of the Hebrew stations, to the north¬ 
east of Moab. Before in?, subaud. 
“W, as in ver. 5.—It is doubted whether 
the n in nnbV be the pron. suffix. The 
Mappik is wanting in fourteen of De 
Rossi’s MSS., in the Soncin. edit, of 
1488, and two other printed editions. 
Aurivillins thinks the form is that of the 
intensive paragogic, as nrWT#, Ps. iii. 3 ; 
nrfrw, exxv. 3 ; but it seems preferable 
to adopt the construction of the ancient 
versions, and refer it, as a suffix, to the 
land of Moab.—The repetition of rrnVp 
has a very different effect in Hebrew 
from that of the same word repeated in 
English; on which account I have 
employed a synonyme in the second 
instance. 

9. Jehovah declares that fresh cala¬ 


mities awaited those who had made their 
escape. It is generally agreed, that by 
pn v i, Dimon , the same place is meant 
which is called pyi, Dibon , ver. 2; but 
it would be unwarrantable, with Doder- 
lein, to alter the text, as the present 
reading is supported by all the collated 
MSS. except two, and by the ancient 
Greek versions. Jerome mentions that 
the name was pronounced both ways in 
his time; and the frequent change of the 
B and M by the Arabs, in pronuncia¬ 
tion, renders more than doubtful the 
conjecture of Vitringa, that the word 
was purposely written pop in this place, 
in order to form a paronomasia with D'l 
following. I should rather imagine it 
was produced by the occurrence of 
immediately before.—niDDU, Vulg. addi- 
tamenta , i. e. evils, calamities, as the 
connexion sufficiently shews.—Supply 
nVirw before rra^rt .—A lion , or collec¬ 
tively lions , is to be taken figuratively of 
powerful and destructive warriors. Do- 
derlein is of opinion that Alexander the 
Great is meant. The renderings of rrw 
and rranN, by *A ptrjX and *A dapa, which 
we find in the LXX., and which Lowlh 
adopts, cannot be defended. The posi¬ 
tion and connexion of the words evince 
that they cannot, with propriety, be thus 
construed. 

Chap. xvi. 1 . Anticipating an appli¬ 
cation to the Hebrews on the part of 
Moab, the prophet, to bring the inha¬ 
bitants of the latter country to a sense 
of their failure in fulfilling their former 
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2 For as a fugitive bird, banished 
So shall the daughters of Moab 

engagements, calls upon them to pay the 
tribute which was due. From 2 Kings 
iii. 4, 5, it appears that, till the death of 
Ahab, the king of Moab rendered to the 
king of Israel an annual tribute of an 
hundred thousand lambs, and a hundred 
thousand rains, with the wool. It is, in 
all probability, to some such tribute, which 
had been withheld, that reference is here 
made : 13, lamb, being used collectively 
for lambs. Comp. 2 Chron. xvii. 11, 
where wc read of the Arabians sending 
large flocks to Jehoshaphat; and 2 Sam. 
viii. 2. On the slender authority of the 
Syrian version, and a couple of MSS., 
Lowth reads ; and changing the 

tense of the verb, on that of the LXX. 
and Syr., renders, / will send forth the 
son of the ruler of the land . He is fol¬ 
lowed by Michaelis, Dbderlein, Henz- 
ler, and, in part, by Dathe; but still, 
though has since been found in two 
or three additional MSS., it is not en¬ 
titled to adoption. “The lambs of” 
means the lambs due to the ruler of the 
land, i.e. of Judah. They were ori¬ 
ginally sent to the king of Israel, but 
Isaiah knew of only one legitimate king 
of the Hebrews, whose residence was, 
as here expressed, on Mount Zion. 

By sto, Seta, “ the Rock,” LXX. 
IleTpa, it is now generally agreed, is 
meant the city of Petra , afterwards so 
celebrated, anciently the metropolis of 
Arabia Petraea, but in the possession of 
Moab at the time referred to by Isaiah. 
Its magnificent ruins have recently been 
discovered by Burckhardt, by whom, and 
by Legh, Irby, and Mangles, it has 
been described, but still more minutely 
by Laborde and Linant, whose work con¬ 
tains splendid engravings of the ruins. 
It is situated in the Wady Mousa—a 
-valley with a stream, in the mountainous 
district called Djebal Shera, (Seir,) two 
long days’ journey north-east of Akaba, 
and nearly the same distance from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea. 
Here, in an area enclosed by red sand¬ 
stone rocks, are found mausoleums, 
temples, statues, colonnades, obelisks, a 
triumphal arch, an amphitheatre, fire., all 
of the most gigantic and imposing di¬ 
mensions. The rocks on all sides are 


from its nest, 

be at tlie fords of Arnon, [saying,] 

full of excavated sepulchres; and on 
every hand are marks of ancient mag¬ 
nificence. To no place could the name 
of Sela, or Petra , with greater pro* 
priety have been applied ; the bouses of 
the inhabitants having been hewn out of 
the solid rock. Besides the present pas¬ 
sage, it occurs 2 Kings xiv. 7, and, not 
improbably, Isa.xlii.il. It is men¬ 
tioned, or partly described by Diodorus 
Siculus, xix. 95; Strabo, xvi. 4, 21; 
Pliny, vi. 28 or 32, and freq. by Jo¬ 
sephus. It also occurs in the Acts of 
Councils as the see of a bishop, but 
appears to have been in ruins before the 
time of the Crusades; since which period 
it remained totally unnoticed till dis¬ 
covered by Burckhardt, on his route 
from Damascus to Egypt, in 1812. 

The n in rnrjp being local, lias by 
some been thought to present a diffi¬ 
culty, in regard to the application of the 
passage to the country between Petra 
and Jerusalem; but Strabo expressly 
states, that, beyond the mountainous in- 
closure in which the former city is 
situated, the whole region is a desert , and 
particularly that toivards Judea ; epepos 
rj irXetOTi}, xat pd\t<jTa fj npos TouSata. 
Ut sup. Into and through this desert it 
was necessary to send the flocks before 
they could reach Jerusalem. Comp. 
2 Kings iii. 8. 

2. Before ]i?. supply p; thus connect¬ 
ing the word with TibFpr, and not taking 
nVirp p. by itself, which does not yield 
so good a sense; and the adverb p must 
be understood before nrwi. It was most 
likely omitted on account of its agree¬ 
ment in sound with |i?., which occurs im¬ 
mediately before.—nip means the 
Moabitish females , and not the towns or 
villages of Moab, as some interpret. In 
a geographical description of a coun¬ 
try, and in connexion with the names of 
towns, nip, daughters , denote the sub¬ 
urban villages, or smaller towns depen¬ 
dent upon them ; but never in connexion 
with t ie names of nations. See Judg. 
xi. 40 ; Gen. xxviii. 8; 2 Sain. i. 20. 
To render the case more affecting, the 
women are represented as having fled to 
the rightful boundary of the country, and 
applying to the Jews for protection.— 
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3 Furnish counsel; give decision ; 

Yield thy shade, like that of night at mid-day; 
Conceal the outcasts; 

Betray not the fugitives. 


rn'or-n Michaelis improperly ren¬ 
ders, auf beideii Seiten des Arnons , as if 
the Moabilish females had taken their 
station on both sides of the river. The 
formative o conveys here, as usual, the 
idea of the locality in which the action 
expressed by the verb takes place, from 
which the substantive is derived; i.e. the 
passages , or fording places; and the 
connexion shews, that only the southern 
bank of the Arnon is meant. This river 
takes its rise in the mountains of Arabia 
Deserta, and flows in a westerly direc¬ 
tion into the Dead Sea. Its banks arc 
described by Scetzen and Burckhardt as 
consisting of precipitous and barren 
rocks, which give it a most romantic 
appearance. It formed the northern 
boundary of Moab; and, at present, 
under the name of Wady Mujeb, it di¬ 
vides the province of Belka from that of 

Karrak.-The in marks the 

dative of possession, and is to be resolved 
by supplying before it. Comp. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 16; Job xii. 6, 8.—At the close of 
the verse, ton^, saying , is omitted. See 
on chap. iii. 6. 

3. This and the two following verses 
are usually considered to be a hortatory 
address to the Moabites, in reference to 
their conduct towards those Jews who 
might take refuge with them during in¬ 
tervening periods of calamity. Such 
exegesis is gone into at large by Vi- 
tringa. It was also formerly adopted 
by Rosenmuller, but he has abandoned 
it in the last edition of his Commentary for 
that first suggested by Theodoret, which 
is advocated by Lowth, Michaelis, Do- 
derlein, Dathe, Gesenius, and Hitzig; 
viz. that the passage contains an appli¬ 
cation, on the part of the Moabites, to 
the Jews for shelter and protection. 
This interpretation alone gives consis¬ 
tency to the passage. The principal 
objection to it is drawn from the term 
ver. 4, which, according to the 
punctuation and accent, must be ren¬ 
dered, “ My outcasts/’—a phrase which 
can only properly apply to the Jews. 


Agreeably, however, to the construction 
found in the LXX., Targ., and Syr., the 
word is to be connected with the follow¬ 
ing, thus, untotr;, the outcasts of Moab. 
Gesenius, who, with the other authorities 
just mentioned, adopts this construction, 
compares a similar instance of erroneous 

division by the punctators, Gen. xlix. 26, 

■ 

where we read "n? ’"vn, instead of *w ’yn. 
Coverdale has, the persecuted Moabites. 

The phrase rntr wan, furnish , or bring 
counsel , implies that the Moabites could 
no longer contrive any means of escape, 
on which account, in their last extremity 
they apply to the Jews for advice. Comp. 
2 Sam. xvi. 20.—is a ana£ Xey. 
Hitzig, in accordance with the primary 
idea of the root to divide , renders, 
exercise intervention , and explains the 
phrase of the interposition of the Jews 
between the Moabites and their enemies ; 
but though this interpretation may seem 
at first view to be borne out by the con¬ 
nexion, it is totally inadmissible, on the 
ground of the intimate relation in which 

stands to rnre wan, of the lead¬ 
ing idea conveyed by which, it is only a 
more emphatic mode of expression. The 
term is properly judicial; and as the de¬ 
cisions of a judge are commonly the 
result of wisdom and discernment, and 
so to be depended on, the Moabitish 
fugitives wished to have a decision on 
which they might rely,—advice which 

they might safely follow.-\nTO. 

Though Vba is placed before it is to 
be construed with what follows. The 
protection yielded by the Jews to the 
suppliants, would be as the coolness of 
night, if it could be enjoyed during the 
intensity of meridian heat. War and 
persecution are, in Scripture, frequently 
compared to fire or heat. No emphasis 
is to be sought for in ; it is merely 
in this and similar cases a synonyme for 
a,—Instead of wan and TO 1 }?, the Keri 
reads win and TO® in the fem. singular, 
which is the gender and number of the 
other verbs in the verse. Though at 
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1 Let the outcasts of Moab dwell with thcc ; 

Be to them a shelter from the destrover: 

« 

For the oppressor shall fail, 

And the destruction shall be finished, 

And those who trod us down consumed from the land. 

5 Thus shall the throne be established in mercy, 

And there shall sit thereon in truth, in the tabernacle of David, 

A Judge, who will attend to justice, 

And be prompt in equity. 

6 We have heard of the haughtiness of Moab—he is very haughty— 
His haughtiness and his pride and his insolence : 

False are his pretensions. 


first view they might seem to be a cor¬ 
rection of some editor or copyist, for the 
purpose of producing uniformity; yet, 
as they are respectably supported, there 
is reason to believe they exhibit the ori¬ 
ginal reading. 'Npn, found in nine 
MSS., and originally in two more, and 
the reading of the Complut. Bible, has 
the suffrages of the LXX., Targ., Syr., 
Vulg., and Arab.; 'irr is the reading of 
fifty-five MSS,, and originally of one 
more ; the ancient, and a number of 
subsequent editions, and is borne out by 
the LXX., Syr., Targ., and Vulg. The 
sense is the same according to both 
readings. 

4. For ’m:, see on the preceding 
verse.—The rest of the verse anticipates 
the destruction of the Babylonian in¬ 
vader, and the return of the Moabites to 
their own land, here called y>»n. yp is 
the Part, of yio, to press , oppress. Comp. 
V*P, Prov. xxx, 33.—cp^ is a particip. 
noun collective, and so agreeing with 
van in the plural. 

'). The ' at the beginning of the sen¬ 
tence is inferential, and introduces the 
apodosis to the appeal made in the two 
preceding verses. “ Render us the pro¬ 
tection we solicit, and your doing so, 
will, in consequence, turn to your own 
benefit ; the exercise of kindness will 
secure the prosperity and perpetuity of 
the Davidic throne, and the happiness of 
all the subjects of the Jewish state.” 
The fugitives urge this consequence as 
an inducement to the Jews to afford them 
shelter .—to ‘thn is the same as Tn npp, 
Amos ix. II, and np, Is.vi\ 2, 13.— 


That Ton, kindness , is used of human 
clemency, as well as of the Divine, re¬ 
quires no proof. The retributive influence 
of its exercise upon the throne is taught 
by Solomon, Prov. xx. 28. Comp. 2 
Sam. x. 2 ; Hos. vi. 6 ; Micali vi. 8. 
Though Tpn and npw frequently occur in 
connexion with each other, and both 
terms are employed in the present verse, 
and the one may have been suggested 
by the other, yet they are too far apart 
to admit of the usual construction. npM, 
truth , is to be construed along with 
and is expressive of perpetuity . Comp. 

and rriapHj, Deut. xxviii. 59.— 
urn, in such connexion, signifies to he 
assiduous in application , to be occupied 
with , attend to any thing.—“vnp is to 
be quick or ready in matters of equity, 
prompt in (jiving a righteous decision. 

6. This verse contains the grounds of 
the refusal which the Moabites should 
meet with from the Jews: the proud re¬ 
bellious spirit which the nation of Moab 
had cherished, and the hollowness of its 
pretensions, with respect to its future 
relation to the Jewish state.—Four diffe¬ 
rent forms of the same word are here 
employed, the more emphatically to 
express the overbearing pride of the 
Moabites. With the use of the adopted 
French word hauteur , it may be imitated 
thus: “ We have heard of the haughti¬ 
ness of Moab ; (he is very haughty ;) his 
high-mindedness , and his hauteur and 
his insolence.”—p is not here a particle 
of comparison, but a participial adjective, 
signifying firm, right , true : p'w, un¬ 
stable , untrue , false . mere talk, 

U 
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7 Therefore Moab may howl for Moab, 

The whole of it may howl; 

For the ruins of Kir-Hareseth ye may moan. 

Wholly afflicted. 

8 For the fields of Heshbon are withered ; 

As for the vine of Sibroab, 

The lords of the nations have broken down its noble branches ; 
They reached unto Jazer; they strayed into the desert; 

Its tendrils spread themselves out. 

They passed over to the sea. 


pretensions, boastings, from ti*, to talk idly , 

babble , Arab. or jjj, to originate, 

produce something new, and by an easy 
transition, to speak falsely, feignedly, &c. 
Comp. Job xi. 3 ; and for parallels, Jer. 
xlviii. 29 ; Zepb. ii. 8—10. 

7. therefore, i.e. on account of the 

refusal of the Jews to give an asylum 
to the Moabites, the latter would aban¬ 
don themselves to renewed lamentation, 
mrvrr;, Kir-hareseth, another name for 
Kir-Moab, ver. 1, and written, un 1 *?, 
Kir-heres , ver. 1. It is mentioned 
2 Kmgs iiL 25 ; and, from its being 
there stated, that tbe Hebrews “ left the 
stones thereof,” when they subdued it, 
it is clear that trvr is adopted into the 
name on account of the baked bricks 
with which the wall was built. The 
word otherwise signifies an earthern 
vessel, or fragments of the same.—’trcH, 
foundations , is changed, Jer. xlvii. 31, 
into men, which Lowth, Dathe, and 
Boothroyd, adopt. The LXX. too have 
roir KarotKovcn ; but it is evident that 
the difference of reading is to be traced 
to the derivation of trw’ra*. from and 
its being considered as a reduplicate form 
of Eton, for which was substituted the 
more common form As, however, 

there is no various reading in the text of 
Isaiah, the laws of criticism require that 
we endeavour to ascertain the meaning 
of the word ; and, if it can be ascer¬ 
tained, to translate and interpret it ac¬ 
cordingly. Now it so happens, that the 
Syriac version, in preserving, in a great 
measure, the form of the original term, 
has likewise preserved its signification. 

9 9 - 

to which corresponds the Chald. 

* 

vrtsp, Ezra iv. 12, v. 16, and the Heb. 


rrrra, Jer. 1. 15, signifies foundations , 
and thus harmonizes with the Arab. 

tur<e , &c. Gol. ^.], in the 2d Conj. 

signifies to make firm , found , &c. To 
this interpretation, Rosenmiiller returns 
in his last edition, and it is adopted by 
"Winer, Gesenius, and Hitzig. The 
meaning of the prophet, therefore, is, 
that tbe Moabites would specially mourn 
on account of the destruction of their 
principal fortress,—nothing being left 
but the foundations, or ruins.—£>§3 
is to be referred, not to traro* imme¬ 
diately preceding,—the verb = to 
smite, beat doum, being inapplicable to 
foundations ,—but to tbe Moabites, the 
nominative to the verb The parti¬ 

cle TH, before adjectives, signifies, only, 
wholly , entirely, as Deut. xvi. 15. 

8. introduces a statement which 
contains additional reasons for the lamen¬ 
tation.-"EH—ntaTC, a fem. plural 

construed with a mascul. sing, verb; 
forming one of those instances, in which, 
as Ewald expresses it, the sense predomi¬ 
nates over the external grammatical 
form. Comp. Hab. iii. 17. rnoTtp occurs 
only in the plural, and but seldom. It 
is not found in any of the cognate dia¬ 
lects ; but the connexions in which it is 
used sufficiently vouch for the meaning 
of fields, occupied either with grain or 
vines. That the latter are here intended, 
is clear from what follows.—"ip?®, *S'i6- 
mah, according to Jerome, was only half 
a Roman mile distant from Heshbon, 
and is mentioned on account of tbe supe¬ 
rior excellence of its grapes. Seetzen 
found the vine still cultivated in those 
parts.—As the verb Efrri is unquesliona- 


I, ^Ll , fundamentum strue - 
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9 Therefore I will weep with the weeping of Jazer for the vine of 

Sibmah; 

I will make thee wet with my tears, O Heshbon and Elealch ; 

For upon thy summer and thy harvest falleth the battle-shout. 

10 Joy and exultation are taken away from the fruitful field; 

In the vineyard is no joyful cry, no shouting; 


bly used metaphorically in reference to 
intoxication, chap. xxviii- 1 ; Prov. xxiii. 
35; Lowth, Jenour, and others, suppose 
it to be employed in the same accepta¬ 
tion here, and render, “ overpowered 
or “ made drunk, the lords of the nations;” 
but such a construction cannot be justi¬ 
fied from the context, which requires 
something to be expressed in this clause, 
to correspond to the withering of the 
fields in the preceding. The word pro¬ 
perly signifies to beat or strike with a 
hammer; hence rraVn, a hammer; and 
well expresses in this place the havoc 
made by the Babylonians, who were at 
the time, C'u the holders of all but 
universal empire.—The rest of the verse 
describes in highly poetic language the 
luxuriant growth of the vines. In order 
to their propagation, they needed no 
props, but stretched spontaneously in the 
direction of Jazer and the Arabian desert, 
towards the east, and in that of the Dead 
Sea, towards the west. Ttt?, Jazer, is 
placed by Eusebius ten Roman miles 
westward of Philadelphia, the ancient 
capital of the Ammonites, and fifteen 
from Heshbon. Its remains are sup¬ 
posed to be those mentioned by Seetzcn, 

under the name of , Ssir. The DJ, 

sea, spoken of, is by some interpreted of 
a lake or sea in the vicinity of Jazer, 
but as there is no appearance of any in 
that region, it seems preferable to refer 
it to the Dead Sea, the only water, 
which, in such connexion, deserves the 
name. It is true, the reading in Jer. 
xlviii. 32 is, v?: d; d; nir, they pass 
over the sea ; to the sea Jazer, &c.; but 
there is reason to believe the second d; 
is an interpolation. It is omitted in two 
of Kennicott’s MSS., and was not read 
by the LXX.—The phrase vro does 
not mean that the vineB actually shot 
across the sea ; that scions were conveyed 
thither for plantation ; or that the wine 
was transported thither for use ; but 


simply indicates that they passed on to 
it as their limit. That ma y signify 
to pass over an intervening space , before 
reaching what is pointed out by the fol¬ 
lowing accusative, is clear, from chap, 
xxxi. 9; Jer. ii. 10; Amos vi. 2 ; and 
that such must be the meaning here, is 
equally clear, from the use of the adverb 
TP in the preceding line. The LXX. 
understanding the word in this sense, 
render : Bufirjo-av yap 7rpos rrjv QaKacr- 
crav. 

9. The weeping of Jazer , means the 

great distress of the inhabitants of that 
city, on account of the destruction of the 
vines by which they were plentifully 
supplied with grapes and wine. It is 
not unlikely that their means of subsist¬ 
ence were chiefly derived from this 
source.— is the Pi e l °f drink, 

satiate; by transposition, for to 

saturate with moisture. —tth is used in 
two different senses in this and the fol¬ 
lowing verse. Here it signifies the vic¬ 
torious shout of the enemy ; but in ver. 
10, the joyful shout or acclamation of the 
vintagers treading the grapes. The 
former had taken the place of the latter. 

Rosenmuller compares the Arab. cJJb, 
which is chiefly used of the noise made 

by the sea upon the shore; hence ajlfc , 

thunder. Lowth’s emendation of 
and tttt into Txa and "n® cannot be sus¬ 
tained. 

10. see chap. x. 18. roi;, not 
from vsn, but the Pal el of yv>, which in 
Hipliel, Palel, and Hithpalel, is em¬ 
ployed in the sense of shouting, making 
a loud or joyful noise. On see chap, 
v. 2. In Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. ii. p. 152, and Ilosellini’s Monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, are representations of 
persons treading out the grapes. Some 
six or seven, holding by as many ropes 
suspended from a common hook in the 
ceiling, stamp in the press or upper 
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The treader treacleth not the wine in the vats ; 

The vintage-shout I have made to cease. 

11 Therefore my bowels shall sound like a harp for Moab ; 

My inward parts for Kir-Hares. 

12 And it shall come to pass that though Moab present himself, 
Though he weary himself upon the high place, 

And enter into his sanctuary to pray, 

Yet he shall not prevail. 

13 This is the word, which Jehovah spake concerning Moab of old ; 

14 but now Jehovah speaketh, saying, 

Within three years, as the years of a hireling, 

The nobility of Moab shall be diminished, 

With the whole of the great multitude; 

And the remnant shall be very small and powerless. 


trough, and thus press out the juice, 
which flows into the troughs below. 

11. Comp. Jer. iv. 19, xxxi. 20. In 
Hebrew, DTfp is often used in cases in 
which we should say, breast, bosom, &c.; 
but it is quite the language of nature. 

12. Gesenius observes a paronomasia 
in JTO 1 ??, and rwn?,—the simple variation 
in sound being produced by the different 
liquids i and >. In the combination, 
however, of the two terms, there is no¬ 
thing of that drawling with which he 
charges the construction; for, as lie him¬ 
self shews, the former is the appropriate 
word by which to express the appear¬ 
ance of men before their God for the 
purpose of worship, &c.; and the latter 
expresses the fruitless fatigue and trouble 
to which idolaters submit in worshipping 
a deity from which no aid can be ob¬ 
tained. Comp. 1 Kings xviii. 26, &c. 
For the same reason, we must reject 
Seeker’s conjecture, that rnco ’3 is an in¬ 
terpolation. 

13. 14. That these verses refer to two 
distinct prophecies cannot be disputed. 
The only difficulty respects the time of 
their delivery. Either the words are 
those of Isaiah, in which case he spe¬ 
cifies two different periods at which he 
received oracular announcements to de¬ 
liver against Moab, or, as Hitzig sup¬ 
poses, a prophecy delivered by some 
more ancient prophet, which Isaiah 
quotes, and then adds the definite speci¬ 
fication of time with respect to its fulfil¬ 
ment; or they are those of a later 


prophet, whom the Lord employed to 
repeat the words of Isaiah three years 
before the completion of the prophecy. 
That the latter is the more probable hy¬ 
pothesis, appears from the use of the 
word wo, from that time , which never 
stands absolutely, as here, except to de¬ 
note anciently , at some remote former 
time. Considering, indeed, the long 
period during which Isaiah prophesied, 
it is quite possible that he may have 
received the two predictions, with a long 
interval between; but the expression 
would be more appropriate in the mouth 
of a prophet who flourished upwards of 
a hundred years after his death. Be¬ 
sides, we know of no invasion of Moab, 
or destruction of its cities, in the time of 
Isaiah; and the appropriation of his 
prophecy by Jeremiah to what was still 
future at the time the latter prophet 
wrote, affords convincing proof that the 
same events are predicted by both. It 
may, therefore, be concluded, that the 
words were added, by Divine inspiration, 
through the instrumentality of some 
prophet who lived within three years of 
the Babylonian invasion.—•■vjto the 

years of an hireling , denote the certain , 
fixed , or definite time in which the hired 
labourer is to perform his work, and be¬ 
yond which it will not be protracted.— 
TQ3, which commonly signifies glory, is 
here, as contrasted with T 13 ?* ^ e multi¬ 
tude, to be taken in the sense of 
nobility, or honourable men. Comp, 
chap. v. 14. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

« 

THE SENTENCE OF DAMASCUS. 

Chapters xvii. and xviii. form another connected prophecy, but contain matter 
relating to several nations. The whole is entitled, “The Sentence of Damascus,” 
because it commences with denunciations against that power, 1—3 ; but the fate 
of Ephraim is almost insensibly mixed up with it, on account of the confederacy 
which existed between them, 3—6. The beneficial effects of the Divine judg¬ 
ments upon the remaining Israelites are described, 7, 8; and then 9—11 a more 
affecting description is given of these judgments, and their cause expressly stated. 
We have next, 12—14, an exhibition of the Assyrian army rushing forward 
against Jerusalem, and its sudden and miraculous destruction. To this wonderful 
intervention of Jehovah for the deliverance of his people, the attention of the 
nations, and especially of Egypt and Ethiopia, is summoned, xviii. 1—3 ; a highly 
wrought metaphorical description of the discomfiture of Sennacherib, with whom 
the Ethiopians were at war, is then presented, 4—6; and the section concludes 
with a prediction of presents which that people would, in consequence, forward 
to Jerusalem, in honour of the true God, 7. 

The different parts of the prophecy cohere both in point of subjects and chronology. 
The destruction of Damascus was effected by Tiglath-pileser, b. c. 736, who 
immediately thereon invaded the kingdom of Israel, and carried away many of 
the inhabitants into Media and Assyria. The punishment of the latter kingdom 
was still further inflicted by the Assyrian power, under Shalmaneser, b. c. 722; 
and within twenty years afterwards Sennacherib undertook his celebrated expedi¬ 
tion against Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, and Hezekiah, king of Judah, when, as 
here predicted, his army was completely overthrown by the miraculous power of 
Jehovah, and he returned to Nineveh See chap, xxxvii. 36, 37. 


1 Behold, Damascus shall be removed from being a city; 
And shall become a heap of ruins. 


1. in the books of Chronicles 

i'TTVb Syr. , Arab, , 

now commonly , Damascus, the 

metropolis of western Aramaea, or Syria. 
It was a city in the days of Abraham, 
Gen. xiv. 15, xv. 2. ' Its kings, after the 
time of Solomon, were frequently en¬ 
gaged in hostilities with the Jewish and 
Israelitish monarchs; and, at length, in 
the reign of Pckah, entered into a con¬ 
federacy with that usurper againBt Judah. 
It suffered most severely during the 
invasion of Tiglath-pileser, by whom the 
population were removed beyond the 


river Kur, in the north of Media. After 
this, its fates have been various, in the 
time of the Greeks, Romans, Arabians, 
Saracens, Crusaders, and Turks, by 
whom it has been successively con¬ 
quered. It is now in the hands of the 
Egyptians, and is the capital of a 
pashalic of the same name. It is situated 
on the Chrysorrhoas, now called Barady, 
in a large and beautiful plain, at the 
foot of Anlilibanus, and is one of the 
most opulent cities of the East. The 
population amounts to upwards of 
100,000.—run, before the participle 
indicates futurity; see chap. vii. 14; 
Gen. 1. 5 ; 2 Sam. xx. 21; Jer. xxvii. 
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2 The cities of Aroer shall be deserted ; 

They shall be for flocks, 

Which shall lie down, and none shall alarm them. 

3 And the fortress shall cease from Ephraim, 

And the kingdom from Damascus and the rest of Syria ; 

As the glory of the children of Israel shall they be, 

Saitli Jehovah of hosts. 

4 And it shall come to pass in that day : 

The glory of Jacob shall be brought low v 
And the fatness of his flesh become lean. 

5 And it shall be as when a harvest-man gatbereth the standing com, 
And reapeth the ears with his arm ; 


16, xxxviii. 22.-nvrro, from, 

beiny a city , i. e. so as not to be what it 
had been ; but, on the contrary, T?> a 
heap. This latter word, which occurs 
only here, i9 equivalent to T, a heap of 
ruins , and both are derived from nw, to 
overthrow, destroy . The peculiar form 
TP is purposely chosen, to make it cor¬ 
respond to *'TPj and so to produce a 
paronomasia. 

2 . TTT the LXX. render els tov 
al&va, as if their copy had read 
This rendering Lowth adopts, on the 
grounds, that neither of the two cities 
called Aroer, in the tribe of Gad, and 
on the Arnon, can have any thing to do 
with Damascus; and, that “ the cities 
of Aroer/' if Aroer is itself a city, 
makes no good sense. It i9 clear, how¬ 
ever, from 1 Kings xxil. 3, and 2 Kings 
x. 33, that the Syrians of Damascus 
smote the Israelites in the whole of the 
mountainous tract between the Amon 
and Bashan; and they may have been 
in possession of the principal towns at 
the time Isaiah prophesied. But it is not 
necessary to connect what is contained 
in this verse with Damascus. It rather 
refers to the removal of the Israelites 
who occupied the country beyond the 
Jordan by Tiglath - pileser, recorded 
2 Kings xv. 29; where, it is obvious, 
Gilead is to be taken in its most exten¬ 
sive sense, as comprehending all the 
territory just mentioned. This depopu¬ 
lation the prophet foretels, after having 
predicted the destruction of Damascus, 
and then proceeds, in the third verse, to 
combine the two confederate states in 


the same overthrow. The phrase T? 
TT?, the cities of Aroer, is just as intel¬ 
ligible as rrtrtsi paipn, Heshbon and all 
her cities , Josh. xiii. 17 ; reference being 
had in both cases to other towns in the 
vicinity connected with, or dependent 
upon them. 

3. By the fortress of Ephraim, some 
understand Damascus, on account of the 
aid which that city afforded to the ten 
tribes; but the juxta-position in which 
it stands with the kingdom of Damascus, 
immediately following, shews that Sa¬ 
maria and other fortified places must be 
meant. Comp. Hos. x. 14.—The most 
natural division of the verse is that 
made by the Masorites, and adopted in 
our common version, by placing the 
Athnacli under dtn. This of course 
renders altogether nugatory the conjec¬ 
ture of Houbigant, which Lowth follows, 
by which "Wtf is to be changed into nNip. 
“ The glory of the children of Israel ” 
means, not their glory in the plenitude 
of its possession, but in its diminished 
and reduced state, as described in the 
following verse. Both kingdoms were 
to share the same fate. 

4. Jacob , is here used in a re¬ 
stricted sense, in application to the ten 
trib es. Comp. Hos. xii. 2; Micah i. 5. 
For the rest of the verse, compare chap, 
x. 16; only in the present case, the me¬ 
taphor is not to be confined to the 
captains of the Israelitish army, but 
comprehends the rich and prosperous 
portion of the community. 

5. Taj?, harvest , may stand for T 3 j? 

a harvestman , or it may be taken as a 
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It shall even be as the gleaning of ears, 

In the valley of Rephahn. 

6 For gleanings shall be left in it, as in the olive harvest; 

Two or three berries on the top of a high tree ; 

Four or five on the branches of one that is fruitful; 

Saitli Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

7 In that day shall a man have regard to his Maker, 

And his eyes shall look to the Holy One of Israel: 

8 He shall not have regard to the altars, the work of his hands, 

Nor look to the things which his fingers have made— 

The images of Astarte, or the pillars of the Sun. 


noun adjective with the same significa¬ 
tion, like D’D3, TJ 3 , Tpn, &c. Before xsrn 
supply }. Comp. '^ 1 , Ps. Ixxiii. 2 . The 
different actions of the reaper and 
gleaner are designed to convey the idea 
of total consumption. Such metaphorical 
allusions to the harvest in reference to 
the destruction of the inhabitants of a 
country, are frequent in Scripture. — The 
valley of Rephraim lay to the south-west 
of Jerusalem, but near it, on the con¬ 
fines of Judah and Benjamin. It was 
about fifteen stadia in extent, and of great 
fertility. Its name appears to have been 
derived from its having been originally 
occupied by a section of the ancient 
Canaanitish giants. Comp. Josh. xv. 8 ; 
2 Sam. v. 18, 22, xxiii. 13. 

G. In order still farther to set forth 
the extent of the devastation, but yet to 
intimate, that, in the sparing mercy of 
God, some few of the inhabitants should 
be left, the prophet borrows an image 
from the olive-harvest.—refers to 2 pS?, 
ver. 4.—nv^?, gleanings , from Vw, to do 
any thing a second time, to do it tho¬ 
roughly ; Arab. , bibendum dedit 

secunda vice, post priorem haustum, 2 d 
Conj. ; bibit iterum iterumque, et ita 
carpsit fructus , Gol. For the en all age 
generis, see chap. xvi. 8 .—rvi TOb, fit, 
the beating of the olive-tree , in allusion 
to the mode of reaping the olives, by 
beating the branches with a stick, and 
thus causing tl\e berries to fall off. In 
such a process, it often happens that a 
few are left unobserved by the reapers. 
Comp. Deut. xxiv. 20 ; Isa. xxvii. 12 , 
where Efln is employed to denote the 


same action.— berries generally, 
here olives or olive-berries. Chald. "vru; 

Arab, > faba , but used here by 

Saadias for olives. It seems properly to 
be an intensive form of rna, a small corn , 
bean, berry , or grain .—"vow, a towering 
branch ; LXX. fir' apKov peraopov ; 
Vulg. in summitate rami. The etymo¬ 
logy of the word is best illustrated by 

reference to the Arab.^xJ , Emir, dux, 

princeps, one who is at the head of 
others.—The n in 7979 ma y be ^ ie suffix 
anticipative of rr*iD, more Aramaico ; or 
the words ought to be divided and read 
thus: rrien 'gyp. Before rrnc is an ellip¬ 
sis of yy or nn. 

7, 8 . Under the pressure of calamity, 
the remnant of the people would be 
brought to a conviction of the folly of 
idolatry, and abandon its rites for the 
worship and service of the true God.— 
htte, Ger. schauen, among other signifi¬ 
cations, denotes to look to any one for 
help. —The i in D'^nrn nniwrn j s to 
be rendered distributively : either — or. 
Comp. Exod. xxi. 17. These two words 
describe the principal objects of Phcni- 
cian and Syrian idolatry, as artificial 
representatives of their prototypes in the 
planetary system : the one class of images 
representing Baal, or the Sun; and the 
other, Astarte, the Moon, or Venus. 
rnajN, of which tryttkf is the mas. plur. 
(D’bW)n or D'Vpp, images, being under¬ 
stood,) has most commonly been ren¬ 
dered groves; and, from the fact that 
groves were anciently chosen for pur¬ 
poses of religious, and especially of idol¬ 
atrous worship, it has generally been 
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9 In that day his fortified cities shall be 

Like what is left of the thickets and the tall forests, 


maintained by expositors that such are 
here meant. It has, however, been 
shewn by various authors, and espe¬ 
cially, of late, by Gesenius, that this sig¬ 
nification will not suit many of the 
passages in which the term occurs; and 
that, in others, the idea of a grove is 
next to absurd. There is nothing in the 
word itself, etymologically considered, 
or in any of its cognates, that would 
suggest such an idea. Nor is the accep¬ 
tation temple or shrine , one whit better 
supported. Though commonly rendered 
aKoos by the LXX., whence, through 
the Vulg., the signification of grove has 
crept into the modern versions, yet they 
have rendered by’Ao-rdpr^, 2 Chron. 
xv. 16; ’Aordprai, xxiv. 18. Aq. and 
Symm. have also more than once trans¬ 
lated it in the same way; and even the 
Vulg. itself has Astaroth for nrwpM, the 
fern. plur. form, Jud. iii. 7. To the in¬ 
terpretation which would assign Astarte 
as the meaning, it may be objected, that 
this goddess is called rnzvpP, Asktoreth, 
in Scripture, and her images, rvnrnj)y f 
Asktaroth ; but it is no unusual thing in 
mythology, for gods to have more than 
one name, all of which, however, are 
significative of some peculiar quality, or 
operation. With respect to nipnps, it is 
now fixed, that it corresponds to the 


Persic, i^IjLw, and the Zabian 
| jAu>], and signifies the Star , i. e. by 



way of eminence, in a religious point of 
view. rn$N f on the other hand, signifies 
fortune t happiness , or the goddess by 
whom they were conferred. This the 
Phenicians and Syrians considered to be 
Venus, or the female generative princi¬ 
ple, the companion and spouse of Baal, 
or the sun : though, according to Lucian, 
De Dea Syr. 4, and Herodian, v. 6, 10, 
the Moon had this honour ascribed to 
her. The late Dr. Miinter was of opi¬ 
nion, that originally the Moon was wor¬ 
shipped under the name of Astarte, but 
that in process of time, it came to be 
transferred by the licentious Syrians to 
Venus. The word thus agTees with the 
Heb. "rote, "rck», kappiness > and the verb 


to go forward , prosper , be happy , 
&c. The w r orship of this goddess was 
destructive of female virtue, and other¬ 
wise consisted of many licentious rites. 
Her image had the form of a woman, 
with the head and horns of a bull, to 
which there is an evident allusion in the 
very ancient name, Ashleroth-Karnaim , 
i. e. the two-horned Ashteroth, Gen. 
xiv. 5. From the frequent references 
made to this worship in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, it is clear, the Hebrews, especially 
the ten tribes, whose territory bordered 
on Phenicia and Syria, were, at times, 
much addicted to it.—n^pn, the other 
term here employed, is derived from 
Dpn, to be hot; hence npn, the solar 
heat, Ps. xix. 7, and the Sun himself, 
Job xxx. 28 ; Is. xxiv. 23, xxx. 2G. That 
images or statues erected for the worship 
of the Sun are meant, is placed beyond 
all doubt by Gesenius, in his recent work 
on Phenician literature. On a stone 
found on Malta, is the Punic inscription, 
pN 3on to 1 ?, To Baal Hainan , a stone. 
Another reads : to 33 -tn 1 ? atoVi nVi Dm-ib 
iptana? aa -icnn nmw i: n: ten jnn, To 
our Lady Tholath , and our Lord Baal 
Hamdn , a man vows to the goddess of 
fortune—the writer—Ben Ebed-milkar ; 
and so others that might be quoted. 
These two inscriptions not only contain 
the word of our text, and that in con¬ 
nexion with Baaly but the latter has 
likewise Astaroth and Gad t both denot¬ 
ing Fortune in an idolatrous sense. See 
Isa. Ixv. 11, where ^3 is improperly ren¬ 
dered troop in the common translation. 
According to Spencer, ii. 25, the most 
ancient images of the Sun erected by the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Phenicians, were 
conical or pyramidal in shape, resem¬ 
bling a rising flame. A l6or 5c rls c <ttl 
pcyicrros, KaraOtv 7T€pi(f)fpi)r, \r)ya>v els 
6£v T T)Ta' kovo fiber avrdi a^rjpa peXatva. 
re r) xpoia. Herodian. V. iii. 10. Besides 
the present instance, D’Ttpwi and D’3pn 
are combined, chap, xxvii. 9, and in 
connexion with D’to, 2, Chron. xxxiv. 

4, 7. 

9. The 6uffix in virp, refers to Jacob, 
ver. 4. The rest of the verse involves 
no small difficulty. The ancient trans- 
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Which were left before the children of Israel: 

Each of them shall be desolate. 

10 Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy salvation, 

And hast not remembered the Rock of thy strength ; 
Therefore thou mayest plant pleasant plants, 

And set a foreign shoot. 

11 In the day when thou plantest it, thou mayest hedge it in ; 
And in the morning, what thou hast set may blossom ; 



lators, as well as the moderns, have been 
perplexed by it. Aq. renders uhnn 
tesla et Emir ; Symin. sylva et 
Amir; Theod. Ars, or I/ores et Amir. 
The LXX. reversing the order of the 
words : ot ' Apoppa^oi kcu ol Edalot, i. e. 
(he Amorites and the Hiviles , which is 
adopted by both the Lowths, Michael is, 
Struensee, Koppe, Dathe, Eichhorn, and 
Boothroyd. This rendering is, however, 
decidedly and justly rejected by Doder- 
lein, Gesenius, and Hitzig, as having no 
foundation in the Hebrew text. The 
Syr., Saad., and Hitzig, consider tbe 
words to be the names of places; yet as 
cjr clearly appears, from Ezek. xxxi. 3 ; 
1 Sam. xxiii. 15, 16; 2 Chron. xxvii. 4; 
to signify a dense wood , thicket , or such 

like; comp. Chald. warpn, Sam. A*** 0 ^ A*, 

wood; and, as vw occurs, ver. C, in the 
sense of a tall tree , it is most natural to 
assign to it the same signification in this 
place : so that, regarded as collective 
nouns, the former will denote 9uch woods 
as consist of low trees or shrubs, the 
intertwisting branches of which form 
thickets; and the latter, forests of tall 
and stately trees, as cedars, pines, &c. 
There is at least more consistency in this 
interpretation than in that of Gesenius, 
who considers the latter word to signify 
the summit of a mountain.—- wJm, lit. 

m V m | ^ 

which they left; but as there is no ante¬ 
cedent, it is better to render the verb 
passively, as Job vii. 3, xxxii. 15. See 
Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 798 ; Luke xii. 20. 
At the same time, there seems no reason 
to doubt, that reference is had to the 
native Canaan it es who were compelled 
to abandon their country on its occupa¬ 
tion by the Hebrews; so that \3pp 
forms a constructio prwgnans, —“ which 
they left, (when they fled,) before the 
children of Israel;” or, passively, “which 


were left,” when they, i.c. the Canaanites 
fled before, &c. The allusion is to the 
woods and forests, which covered a great 
part of the country, at the time the 
Israelites took possession of it, but which 
had afterwards, with few exceptions, 
been cut down. So it should be with 
the fortified cities of Israel.—fijvn, the 
fern, sing., though construed with 
the plur. mas., because the subjects spoken 
of are inanimate. Such construction of 
the pbiral, technically called the pluralis 
inhum an us, is predominant in Arabic. 
Other Hebrew instances occur, Ps. 
xxxvii. 31 ; Job xiv. 19, xxxix. 14. 
See Ge9en. Lehrgeb. p. 719. 

10. In ■prri there is a reference to 
uyo, ver. 9. If the Israelites had served 
Jehovah, they would have found in him 
that defence, which none of their forti¬ 
fied cities could yield them ; but having 
forsaken him, they had nothing to expect 
but disappointment and misery.—The 
fern, gender is here introduced, and con¬ 
tinued to the end of the following verse, 
which closes the section, cr, of common 
gender, is understood.—"fls, Rock, is 
frequently employed metaphorically as 
a Divine name. See Dent, xxxii. 4,15, 
18, 30, 31 ; Isa. xxvi. 4 ; 1 Cor. x. 4. 
The antithesis between the true God, 
and the “pleasant plants” and “foreign 
shoots,” clearly shews, that by the latter 
are meant the idols which the Israelites 
had imported from Phenicia and Syria, 
and the sinful alliances and gratifications 
connected with their worship, rripi i s a 
collective.— to sow, is here, as chap, 
xl. 24, used for planting. 

11. pimfcn, the Pilpel of 3TO, the same 
as 5® Tito, to hedge, surround with a 

' £ 

qua, tan quam corona, cincfus fuit. 1 lie 

X 


hedge , Arab 


[i , coronatus, et re ali~ 
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But the harvest shall flee awav, 

W 7 

In the day of pain and desperate grief. 

12 Ho ! the noise of many peoples, 

They make a noise like the noise of seas; 

The roaring of nations, 

Like the roaring of mighty waters, they roar. 

13 As for the nations, like the roaring of many waters they may roar, 
But he shall rebuke them, and they shall flee far away; 

They shall be chased like the chaff of the mountains before the wind, 
And like the whirling stubble before the hurricane. 

14 At the time of evening, behold terror ! 

Before morning, they are no more ! 


derivation from M© cannot be sustained. 

in the sense of sapling or scion. Comp, 
ver. 10—is the Benon. participle 
of to, to Jlee away, vanish , and strikingly 
expresses the complete disappearance of 
all the advantages which the Israelites 
expected from their idolatrous con¬ 
nexions. Instead of these, they were 
to reap pain and sorrow of the severest 
description.-njrn. The close con¬ 

nexion in which this word stands with 
'to™ shews that it is not to be taken 
in the sense of possession, from 'tto, but 
is a participial noun fern, in Niph. from 
n^n, to be sick, in pain, &c., only the 
Hateph-Patach must be changed into 
Sheva. Thus rrinp, Jer. xiv. 17, xxx. 12, 
and two of the Erfurt Codices, have the 
same punctuation in this place. In this 
way, too, the Syr. and Saad. construe 
the passage. Gesenius, following the 
LXX., Aq., Symm., and Vulg., renders, 
day of possession. 

12 , 13. With the former of these 
verses commences a new subject, which 
is prosecuted to the end of chap, xviii. 
Having brought to a close what he had 
to deliver respecting the punishment of 
Syria and Ephraim by the Babylonians, 
the prophet makes a sudden transition 
to the invasion of Judea by the army of 
Sennacherib ; and while he describes in 
strong language its terrific approach, he 
predicts its sudden and complete over¬ 
throw.—in, ho! an exclamation here 
used to call attention to the Assyrian 
atmy. The repetition of the same terms 
gives pathos to the passage. It is true, 
the first five words of ver. 13 are want¬ 


ing in seven MSS., originally in another, 
and in the Syr., which has excited the 
suspicion, that as they are nearly identi¬ 
cal with the last member of the preced¬ 
ing verse, they have been repeated by 
some inadvertent transcriber. Be this 
as it may, the text, as it stands in the 
printed editions, agrees with that from 
which the LXX. translated ; and the 
repetition i3 found in all the other ver¬ 
sions, the Syr. alone excepted. On the 
supposition of its genuineness, Gesenius 
finds in it a climactic rhythm, a species 
of Hebrew poetry, according to which, a 
subsequent verse resumes and repeats 
the closing words of the preceding. The 
comparison of the tumultuous noise of 
an army to the roaring of the sea, 
which Isaiah had already employed, 
chap. v. 30, is frequently used in the 
Psalms and the prophets.—The refer¬ 
ence in the suff. ia and the corresponding 
singular of the verbs d: and is to 
Sennacherib understood. — The “chaff 
of the mountains,” is the chaff carried 
off by a sudden and violent gust of wind 
from the threshing floor, which was 
usually situated on some hill or elevated 
place.—Wn, from tta, to roll, forcibly 
expresses the rolling accumulations of 
stubble, dust, &c. which are borne up¬ 
wards into the air, during a hurricane. 
No metaphor could more aptly describe 
the sudden destruction of the hostile 
army. See my Biblical Researches, p. 
395. 

14. A strong antithesis. Comp. Ps. 
xxx. 6. The verse concludes with a 
shout of exultation over the downfal of 
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This is the portion of them that spoil us ; 
The lot of them that plunder us. 


the enemy, which strikingly expresses the 
feelings of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
on the morning of their deliverance. 
See chap, xxxvii. 3G. The i before 'isrw, 


which fifteen MSS. and two of the early 
editions exhibit, though countenanced 
by the LXX., Syr., Targ., and Vulg., 
can scarcely be considered genuine. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


While considerable obscurity hangs over certain parts of this prophecy, it never¬ 
theless presents several points, which serve as distinct landmarks for the guidance 
of the interpreter. That it is not a separate or disjointed portion of the book, may 
be maintained on three grounds : First, it is not introduced as a distinct prophecy, 
which is the case with all the other prophetic oracles contained in chaps, xiii.— 
xxiii. Secondly, it is not denunciatory of judgment up<m the nation to which it 
refers, which is likewise the case with those oracles. And, thirdly, vers. 4—G 
are so obviously parallel with chap. xvii. 13, 14, that they can only with pro¬ 
priety be viewed as referring to the same event. It must, therefore, be connected 
with the three last verses of the preceding chapter; and, according to the 
unstrained explanation of the geographical and other features which it exhibits, 
and the historical circumstances of the period, there is no country to which 
it can consistently be applied but Ethiopia. At the time Sennacherib invaded 
Judea, which was towards, the close of the fourteenth year of Hezekiali’s reign, 
the king of Ethiopia was Tirhakah, a monarch of great military renown, (Strabo, 
xv. 1. 6,) whose figure, name, and the expedition which he undertook against Sen¬ 
nacherib, are recorded on the walls of a Theban temple. Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. i. p. 140. According to the Phonetic alphabet bis name is 

TKpK, or, as found on the ruins of Medinath-Abu, and those of the mountain 

Baikal, in Abyssinia, THpKA, See Rosell. Mon. ii. tab. 8. Succeeding Sabacho, 

and Seveclms or So, he also reigned over Upper Egypt; and, in all probability, 
had his residence at Thebes. As the ultimate object of Sennacherib was the 
conquest of Egypt, Tirhakah, being informed of his approach, set out with an 
army to attack him. See 2 Kings xix. 9 ; Isa. xxxvi. 9. While on the point of 
taking Jerusalem, the army of the king of Assyria was miraculously destroyed; 
and as this event was not only of immense importance politically, but calculated 
to draw the attention of the surrounding nations to the character and claims of 
Jehovah, it was proper that messengers should be despatched to the principal 
powers, and especially to Tirhakah, who was more than ordinarily interested in the 
fate of the Assyrian army. The despatch of these messengers, and the result 
which followed, form the subject of the present chapter. 
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1 Ho ! thou land of rustling wings, 
Which art beyond the rivers of Cush; 


1. One grand source of tlie misinter¬ 
pretation of this chapter has been the 
false idea which many have attached to 
the interjection ’irr. Instead of render¬ 
ing it ho ! as a call, summoning atten¬ 
tion, which the context requires, most 
translators have improperly followed the 
oval of the ancient Greek versions, and 
given it in terms which express theaten- 
ing.—yw. About the meaning 
of these words interpreters are greatly 
divided. Many, adopting the idea ex¬ 
pressed by the LXX., yf}$ n\oi<cv nr*- 
puyey, which is also that dilated upon in 
the Targ., consider the wings to signify 
the sails of ships } and apply the passage 
according to their favourite hypotheses— 
as Ludovic. Legionensis to the Spanish 
fleets carrying out the Romish mission¬ 
aries to South America, and Horsley to 
Britain employing her navy in carrying 
back the Jews to Palestine ! Some refer 
C'p:3 to Knepli , an Egyptian idol with 
wings; while others conjecture that the 
sistrum, or winged cymbal, which the 
Egyptians used at their sacrifices, is in¬ 
tended. As may be referred to 
in the sense of shadowing , it has also 
been supposed that it may apply to 
Egypt, on account of the two ranges of 
mountains by which it is inclosed; or, 
to the regions between the tropics, 
where the shadow falls now towards the 
north, and now towards the south, in the 
course of the day ; or, finally, to the 
■protection which Egypt promised to the 
Jews. But all these modes of solution 
seem fanciful and farfetched: so that we 
are reduced to the construction first sug¬ 
gested by Symin. ouai yrjs o 7rr( f i 
tos ; and must explain the words, either 
of the rustling noise made by the wings 
. of locusts, which greatly abound in 
Egypt, or of that made by the arms of 
! soldiers when engaged in battle. To the 
former of these interpretations, which 
is that of Hiller, Michaelis, and others, 
it must be objected, that it would not 
afford any characteristic description 
either of Egypt or Ethiopia, since lo¬ 
custs abound fully as much in other 
countries of the East. The latter, which 
[ is ably supported by Gesenius, is alone 


entitled to adoption. C)c:3 we have 
already found to be used in application 
to an army, chap. viii. 8; and the redu¬ 
plicate form of ^3, which nowhere 
occurs in the acceptation of shadow, 
onomatopoetically expresses the idea of 
tinkling, clanging , or rustling , and is used 
Job xl. 31, of the fish-spear or harpoon , 
and in the plural, to denote cym- 

bals, 2 Sam. vi. 5 ; Ps. cl. 5. Comp, the 

Arab. , sonuit cum tinnitu ferrum, 
and <o , cum tonitru quodam 

sonuit ; hence » tintinnabulum . 

To no country could the words at the 
time more aptly apply than to Ethiopia. 
Its armies were exceedingly numerous. 
If, as there is reason to believe, Zerab, 
mentioned 2 Chron.xiv. 8, was king of the 
African Ethiopians, that people was able 
to bring into the field, in the reign of 
Asa, not fewer than a million of men, 
“a huge host with very many chariots 
and horsemen,’' 2 Chron. xiv. 8, xvi. 8. 
And Tirhakah was so celebrated as a 
mighty conqueror, that Megasthenes 
mentions his having advanced as far as 
the Pillars of Hercules, and classes him 
along with Sesostris and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Strabo, xv. 1. 6.—tio nnr Tirp, 
beyond the rivers of Cush. Comp. Zeph. 
iii. 10. Vitringa and others, among whom 
Hitzig, ineffectually attempt to give to 
'y ■uyp the sense, on this side of It al¬ 
ways signifies what lies beyond some sea, 
river, &c. which is supposed to be be¬ 
tween it and the person speaking. Comp. 
Deut. xxx. 13, and for Judg. xi. 18; 
Jer. xxv. 22. Hence fTY.? "9?, and 
vun 13?, uniformly signify the opposite , 
t. e. the east side of the Jordan and the 
Euphrates, when used by a writer or 
speaker living to the w r est of these rivers. 
The instances in which it marks the 
countries to the west of them, either con¬ 
tain some qualifying term, or place the 
speaker on the east side. That by ras, 
Cush , according to the Phonetic alphabet, 

GdTuxy , we are here to understand 

what is commonly called Ethiopia , now 
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2 Which sendest ambassadors by sea, 

And in vessels of papyrus on the surface of the waters : 

Go, ye swift messengers, to the nation drawn out and plucked; 
To the people terrible from the first and onward; 


known by the name of Abyssinia, and 
neither the Arabian Cush, nor that 
which lay towards the Caspian Sea, is 
generally agreed. It was situated on 
the west side of the Red Sea, and com¬ 
prised the regions above Syene, includ¬ 
ing Nubia and Kordofan. It was at 
times subject to the Pharaohs ; at other 
times Upper Egypt was subject to its 
monarchs. The latter was the case 
when Isaiah wrote. A dynasty consist¬ 
ing of the three kings, mentioned above, 
reigned over Ethiopia, and Pathros or 
the Thebaid, for the space of forty or 
forty-four years, till the latter was re¬ 
covered under Psainmiticus.-“ The 

rivers of Cush," are the three principal 
streams, anciently denominated the Asta- 
horas, the Astapus , and the Astasobas , 
Strabo, xvii. i. 2. Pliny, and now known 
by the names of the Tacazze , the Ma - 
reb , and the Bahr-el-Abiad. The Asta- 
boras and the Astapus surrounded the 
large island, or rather peninsula, Meroe, 
on which was built the celebrated city 
of the same name. These rivers, flow¬ 
ing through the northern parts of Ethi¬ 
opia, arc here appropriately called by its 
name; while the country itself, lying for 
tlie most part to the south of them, and 
enclosed bv them on the north, is with 
equal propriety said to lie beyond them. 

2 . A further description of Ethiopia. 
The masc. of the Partic. nx' agrees so 

“ " D 

far with y~w f vcr. 1, that it borrows from 
it the idea of people, which is masc.; so 
that there is a constructio ad sensuin. 
] hat c; and are here synonymous is 
more than doubtful. From their border¬ 
ing on the lied Sen, the Ethiopians 
must have carried on a maritime inter¬ 
course with the opposite coast of Arabia, 
and eastwards in the direction of India, 
if they did not trade with that country 
itself. To this it has been objected, that 
the small papyrus boats, mentioned im¬ 
mediately after, were altogether unsuit¬ 
able for navigating the Red Sea; but it 
is carefully to be noticed, that Isaiah 
does not state that the ambassadors who 


went by sea proceeded in such boats: 
he takes it for granted that they would 
use larger vessels, and confines the for¬ 
mer to the waters , i. e. of the Nile, and 
other rivers in the interior. For this 
use of □??, see Exod. vii. 15; viii. 6.— 
As OT? is used of images , chap. xlv. 16, 
Bochart, Phaleg. iv. 11, supposed that 
the prophet refers to an Egyptian cus¬ 
tom of annually carrying an image of 
Isis from place to place on the rivers; 
but ambassadors or messengers ,—which 
the word clearly signifies, Prov. xiii. 17, 
xxv. 13; Isa. lvii. 9; Jcr. xlix. 14; 
Obad. i.; in most of which passages it 
is, as here, construed with the verb nrc,— 
yields a much more suitable sense. The 
vast power and extensive influence of 
Tirbakah would require an incessant 
transmission of despatches to foreign 
parts, the facilities of which by water 
were great.—iroirira the LXX. strangely 
render hrtcToXas (3i(3\tvas, though, liv¬ 
ing in Egypt, they must have been fami¬ 
liar with what is expressed by the words. 
Koppe, however, conjectures that the 
words originally read ini otoXoij j3i- 
/3XiVotf. The versions of Aquila, Iv 
crKevecri (3tft\tov ; Symm. bia vkcv d>v 
naTTvpivcov ; Thcod. ev o-KeveainaTTvpov, 

the Syr. and the 

V ulg. in vasis papyri; give the true 
sense. Ileeden skiffs were very common 
in Egypt; and also, according to Helio- 
dorus, in Ethiopia Proper. They were 
made of the Egyptian reed called pa¬ 
pyrus, the cyperns papyrus of modern 
botanists, to which the Hebrews gave 
the name of Koi, from the circumstance 
of its being porous, and thus absorbing 
much moisture. K03, absorpsit, drink up; 
Hiph. to give to drink. It was of this 
material of which the vessel was con¬ 
structed to which Moses was committed, 
Exod. ii. 2. Being exceedingly light, 
and so small that commonly they held 
only one person, they sailed with great 
velocity on the surfuce of the water, 
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The nation powerful and victorious, 
Whose country the rivers divide ! 


i and w l lcn the persons who 
navigated them came to a cataract, or 
to a place where the stream was dried 
up, they carried them on their shoulders 
till they could again embark. See Pliny, 
xiii. 11, vi. 56; Lucan. Pharsal. iv. 36 ; 
Plutarch de Is. et Osir. §358; Theo- 
phrast. Hist. Plaut. iv. 9; Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 185 ; 
Kimchi and Lee on Job ix. 26, where 
such vessels are called nnw reecl- 

vesseh ; and Gesen. in loc. 

In G'Vjp swift messengers, there 

is reference to the ambassadors, 

and to the swiftness with which they 
proceeded on their embassies in the pa¬ 
pyrus boats. The prophet calls upon 
these to go with all celerity to Ethiopia, 
to announce the wonderful interposition 
of Jehovah for the deliverance of the 
Jews. Information would first of all be 
conveyed to Tirhakah and his army in 
Egypt, and then to the Theba'id and 
Ethiopia; so that the whole nation would 
become acquainted with the way in which 
their formidable enemy had been over¬ 
thrown. Ezek. xxx. 9, is partly parallel 
in point of language, but the subject is 
altogether different.—-ytfi 'is, Ge- 

senius renders actively, the nation robust 
and valiant ; Hilzig, tall in growth , and 
glossy , which he applies to the Macrobian 
Ethiopians ; though he is inclined to 
translate long-lived , in reference 

to their longevity. But the ancient ver¬ 
sions represent the words as passive par¬ 
ticiples. In this verse, indeed, the LXX. 
have eBvos p-treo>pov, but in ver. 7, where 
the same words occur, Aaou TeB'Kip.pe- 

\ Q V 

vov kou evov ; Syr. | v> V 

V 

Vulg. gentem convulsam et di- 

x 

laceratam ; Targ. MTOi ND’2N ND3?. With 
respect to Gesenius, abandoning 

the usual significations of drawing , draw¬ 
ing out , &c., which attach to ^ppp, attempts 
to establish that of being strong , firm, 
&c, but fails in making good his point, 
as may be seen by comparing the pas¬ 
sages which he adduces in proof in his 
larger Lexicon. The verb seems evi¬ 


dently to express the state of the Ethio¬ 
pian nation, during the extensive wars 
of Tirhakah, when the mass of the people 
were drawn out , or taken away from their 
occupations and homes; or, asGrolius ex¬ 
presses it, cujus magnaparsinlonginquis 
expeditionibus occupata est. It is used 
in a military acceptation, Judg. iv. 6, 
xx. 37. The interpretation of Vilringa, 
Lowth, Dalhe, and others, which consi¬ 
ders the term to be descriptive of the 
great length of Egypt, is quite aside 
from the mark ; since it is the people, 
and nol the country that is here the 
subject. ptid may either be a subst. 
derived from or a contracted form 
of the Pual. part, t-iDp, from which 
signifies to pluck , tear out or away , as 
the hair, &c., and is here used to describe 
further the condition to which the Ethio¬ 
pians were reduced by war: the best 
part of the population being forced to 
take the field.—That D5, people, is iden¬ 
tical with 'ia, nation , and that Gesenius 
is wrong in supposing two nations to be 
meant, appears from the repetition of'ia, 
immediately after. The words are used 
synonymously of the same people.—]p 
n $rn wn, lit. from it and further , is here 
employed in a temporal, and not in a 
local sense, which would not at all suit 
the connexion. Comp. Lev. xxii. 27 ; 
1 Sam. xviii. 9 ; Nall. ii. 9. The phrase 
is expressive of extreme antiquily. That 
the Ethiopians must anciently have been 
a very enterprising and formidable people, 
is evident from llicir having taken pos¬ 
session of so large a portion of Africa, 
founded the large cities of Axuin, Adule, 
Meroe, and Thebes, and acquired vast 
quantities of the precious metals, partly 
by mining, and partly by commerce and 
conquest. There may even be a refer¬ 
ence to their history long anterior to 
their emigration aQross the Arabian 

Gulf.-No attempt to interpret 

these words according to the usual ac¬ 
ceptations of ii? has given satisfaction. 
Gesenius happily illustrates them by 

comparing the Arab, ijs, power , domi¬ 
nion, which was first suggested by Auri- 
vilius. The repetition is intensive, as 
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3 All vc inhabitants of the world, 

• * 

Ye that dwell on the earth : 

When the standard is raised oil the mountains, lool< ye ! 
And when the trumpet is sounded, hear ye ! 

4 For thus hath Jehovah said to me : 

I will sit calmly and look on in my dwelling-place; 

It may be like the serene heat in sun-shine, 

Like a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest; 

5 But before the harvest, when the blossom is-gone, 

And the flower has become a ripening fruit, 


in ?r|, &c. That they are properly 
one word, in a reduplicate form, may be 
inferred from the occurrence of the same 
form, ???? and E’V]?], in verses 1 and 5 of 
this very chapter. — nriip, trampling, 
treading down , in reference to their tread¬ 
ing their enemies under their feet. That 
both nouns are to be understood in an 
active sense, appears from the use of 
wjp, terrible, just before.—wa is a «7ra£ 
Aey. Most translators, both ancient and 
modern, consider it to be the same as 
to plunder , spoil , which four of Ken- 
nicott’s MSS. exhibit; and expositors 
give the meaning, spoil , destroy , in refer¬ 
ence either to the land, or the people, 
according as they take rivers in a literal 
or a figurative sense. All such inter¬ 
pretations, however, arc at variance with 
the connexion, which requires an idea to 
be expressed favourable, and not injuri¬ 
ous to the people spoken of. I am, 
therefore, induced to adopt the render¬ 
ing of Gesenius, to cut, divide , comparing 

s??, ^Va, Arab, ^yy, as in De Saey’s 

Abd-Allatif. p. 579: ILl the 

water burst forth at the aperture, &c. 
Besides the three large rivers already 
noticed, vcr. 1, which maybe said rather 
to flow round, than to divide the country 
of Abyssinia, it is intersected by a vast 
number of minor streams, whereby its 
fertility is greatly promoted. Bruce’s 
Travels. 

3, 4. Though the following message 
wa9 specially to be sent to the Ethiopians, 
it was to be published far and wide. All 
the nations are, therefore, summoned to 
attend to the position of the Assyrian 


army around Jerusalem. The siege is 
just about to commence, when the pro¬ 
phet receives the revelation, that how 
threatening soever the aspect of things 
may appear, Jehovah is not affected by 
it, but views, in imperturbable majest}’’, 
the puny attempt of the enemy of his 
people. As it regards the Babylonians, 
every thing is promising: their plan is 
ripened, as the fruit is by intense sun¬ 
shine and the copious dews of night, and 
they are on the very point of carrying it 
into effect, when Jehovah interposes and 
frustates it.—The ? before Dri aud w ex¬ 
presses similitude, and is not to be taken 
as a particle of time in this place. The 
reference in the substantive verb under¬ 
stood, is not to Jehovah, but to the pro¬ 
sperous appearance of the Babylonians.— 
"ritf, Vilringa, Lowth, Doderlein, and re¬ 
cently, Boettcher, render herbs , and 
others, afier the Rabbins, rain; but it 
is to be taken, as Hab. iii. 4, of the 
shining of the Sun. Thus the versions, 
with the exception of the Syriac, if 

0 v <> > 

Ijou be not a mistake for — 

Ten MSS., originally three more, and 
now three, the LXX., Syr., and Vulg. f 
read Di'ji, in the day of harvest, in¬ 
stead of *v?i? Dhji, while there is, or, in 
the heat of harvest. The common read¬ 
ing is more appropriate. 

5. '3 is here adversative, opn docs 
not express the perfection of the blossom, 
but its ceasing to exist. Comp. Ezek. 
xlvii. 12. TDa properly signifies unripe 
or sour grapes ; in the dialects it is used 
more extensively of all unripe fruit, or* 
account of its acidity. rn» jg the subject 
of the proposition ; but owing to the 
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He shall cut off the twigs with pruning hooks, 

And the shoots lie shall remove by cutting them off. 

6 They shall be left together for the ravenous bird of the mountains, 
And for the wild beasts of the earth ; 

The ravenous bird shall summer on them. 

And every wild beast of the earth shall winter on them. 

7 At that time a present shall be brought to Jehovah of Hosts, 
From the people drawn out and plucked; 

From the people terrible from the first and onward ; 

The nation powerful and victorious, 

Whose country the rivers divide, 

To the place of the name of Jehovah of Hosts, 

Mount Zion. 


transposition, nvr follows in gender the 
mas. of the preceding predicate, instead 
of being put in the fem. to agree with 
ns?. Independently of this, however, 
the verb may be in the mas., as occur¬ 
ring before the noun. Ewald, p. 352. 
There is, therefore, no necessity, with 
Lowth, to regard the n in rr23 to be the 
pron. affix. inn, a t the pause for inn, 
from iin, a a7ra£ Aey. but evidently allied 

to the Arab. j[i , to cut off; and placed 

absolutely, without a copulative, after 
the manner of the Syriac. The signifi¬ 
cation is given by the LXX. a7ro*(tyfi.— 
The prophet compares the hostile army 
to a vineyard or orchard nearly ready to 
be reaped, but all at once made com¬ 
pletely desolate. The warriors of Sen¬ 
nacherib were not permitted to engage 
in battle, and thus, in the figurative 
language of prophecy, to be reaped, but 
were miraculously cut off. 

6. In this verse, the figure is dropped, 
and instead of the fruit spoken of be¬ 
coming food for the ravenous animals, 
the dead bodies of the enemy are to be 
their repast, nnna properly signifies any 
tame animal, but in the more elevated 
style, nprn is equivalent to y^Nn rvn, 
a wild beast. Comp. Deut. xxviii. 26. 
Its occurrence in connexion with tro, a 


bird of prey, shews that such is its mean¬ 
ing here. The distribution in the two 
latter lines of the verse is not to be 
understood as limiting the ravenous birds 
to the period of summer, and the wild 
beasts to that of winter: it is only a 
poetical division of the whole year. They 
were to feast upon them both summer 
and winter. The verbs y'|? and tpn are 
denominatives, from y.'i?, summer, and 
rpn, winter, i in vto is to be taken col¬ 
lectively of the carcases of the slain. 

7. The prophet now foreshews what 
would be the result of communicating to 
the Ethiopians, information respecting 
the miraculous destruction of the As¬ 
syrians. That a literal present is here 
meant, there seems no reason to doubt; 
see 2 Chron. xxxii. 23 ; though it is also 
highly probable that the impression pro¬ 
duced upon that people, on the present 
occasion, paved the way for the intro¬ 
duction of revealed religion among them 
at a subsequent period, when sacrifices 
of a nobler character were offered to the 
Lord. Comp. Zepli. iii. 10.—The lan¬ 
guage is almost identical with that em¬ 
ployed in the description, ver. 2. The 
prefixing of * to Drp evinces, that there 
is an ellipsis of p before Dr, in the pre¬ 
ceding line. Its being wanting in six 
MSS. has little weight. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE SENTENCE OF EGYPT. 


This chapter, which is directed against Egypt, contains a prediction of the anarchy 
and confusion which existed in that country, during, and after, the dodecarehy, 
1—3; the cruelties of Cambyses, 4; great physical and civil calamities which 
followed, 5—10 ; the infatuation of the Egyptian policy, 11—17 ; the spread of 
the knowledge and worship of the true God, by means of the Jews resident in 
Egypt, and its deliverance by Alexander the Great, 18—22 ; and the universal 
religions intercourse which was brought about in the East, in the time of the 

Selcucida?, the Ptolemies, and the Romans. 

Egypt, stretching from the Mediterranean Sea on the north, to Ethiopia on the 
south, with the Red Sea on the east, and the Lybian desert on the west, and in¬ 
tersected by the Nile throughout the whole of its length, was one of the most 
celebrated countries in the ancient world. According to the genealogical table, 
Gen. x., it was peopled after the deluge by Mizrahn, one of the sons of Ham ; 
hence the names, engo and c?, which latter, in the Coptic and Sahidic dialects, 

and KHAJLG, is that still given to the country by the natives. Its 
early history is greatly involved in the obscurity of fable; but the discoveries 
which continue to be made by learned men, who are devoting their time to the 
study of its antiquities, are successively bringing to light a variety of particulars, 
which furnish us with certain data relative to its epochs and some of its most 
notable events. It appears to have been originally subject to a sacerdotal govern¬ 
ment, during which period, most of its magnificent temples were constructed. 
To this succeeded the monarchy of the Pharaohs, the first of whom reigned in 
the time of Abraham; and the last, Ilophra, in that of Jeremiah,—subject to a 
partial interruption, from the period of the Ethiopian conquest, till the accession 
of Psammetichus. Since his reign, Egypt has been successively conquered and 
governed by the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Turks, and is at present 
virtually an independent state. The Egyptians had, at a very early period, made 
great progress in the arts, as the elegance and delicacy of their sculptured monu¬ 
ments evince, some of which are ascertained to be more than 3500 years old. 
Their scientific acquirements were more limited, owing chiefly to their gross 
superstitions, in which, and in the idolatrous rites and practices connected with 
them, they exceeded all the other nations of antiquity. They worshipped not only 
the sun and moon, and other great objects of nature, but animals, reptiles, and 
vegetables, such as leeks, onions, &c. Notwithstanding the oppression which 
their ancestors suffered in Egypt, the Jews appear all along to have had strong 
leanings towards that country, and being accustomed to apply to it for assistance, 
when attacked by any foreign enemy, they transferred to it that confidence which 
was due to Jehovali alone. Hence the numerous thre^tenings pronounced, 
against them on account of their alliances with it; and hence the denunciations 
contained in the present chapter, which were intended to teach them, that instead 
of affording them any aid, Egypt would itself be reduced and oppressed. For 
lengthened accounts of Egypt, and its dynasties, see Vitringa and GeBenius, 

Y 
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1 Behold ! Jehovah shall ride on a swift cloud, 

And shall come to Egypt; 

And the idols of Egypt shall be moved at his presence, 
And the heart of Egypt shall melt within her. 

2 I will arm the Egyptians against the Egyptians, 

And they shall fight each against his brother, 

And each against his neighbour ; 

City against city, 

Kingdom against kingdom. 

o o o 

3 The spirit of Egypt also shall fail within her, 

And I will destroy her counsel; 

They may apply to the idols and the necromancers, 

To the diviners and the wizards: 


1. It is common in Scripture to repre¬ 

sent any great calamity, or the infliction 
ofa remarkable judgment, under the idea 
of the coming of the Lord, Ps. 1. 3 ; Isa. 
xxvi. 21; John xxi. 23 ; Jam. v. 8 ; and 
to express the awful majesty in which he 
appears on such occasions, he is said to 
come in, with, or upon the clouds, Dan. 
vii. 13 ; Matt. xxiv. 30 ; Rev. i. 7. Here, 
as in Ps. xviii. 10, lie is represented as 
riding upon them; while the swiftness 
with whieh the calamity was coming 
upon Egypt is expressed by “a light 
cloud ”—such moving with great velo¬ 
city before the wind.-By a striking 

prosopopoeia, the gods of Egypt, such as 
Jupiter Ammon, Osiris, Isis, Typhon, 
&c., characterised, nevertheless, as 
non-entities, are introduced as shaking 
with fear at the approach of Jehovah. 
The “ melting of the heart ” means 
loss of courage t confidence , &e. Deut. 
xx, 8; Josh, v 1. Egypt is here spoken 
of under the idea of a person. 

2. For the meaning ofsee chap, 
ix.’ 10.— kingdom against 
kingdom. This seems distinctly to refer 
to the intestine broils which took place 

I at the time of the dodecarchy, or the 
! rule of the twelve princes who possessed 
i themselves of the government, after 
Sethos, the sacerdotal usurper. Their 
i rule was designed to be united ; but they 
soon had mutual feuds, which led to a 
r civil war, on the flight of Psammetichus, 
one of their number, by whom Greek 
and Carian mercenaries were introduced 


into the country, and the other princes 
put down. Both Herodotus and Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus call these princes /3ao*i- 
Xetr, kings; and it is to their jurisdiction, 
and not to the ancientdivision of the coun¬ 
try into thirty-six nomes t or provinces, as 
the LXX. gives it, that the prophet refers 
when he speaks of kingdoms. 

3. On the appearance in Egypt of the 
foreign troops, panoplied in brass, which 
Psammetichus introduced, the eleven 
princes and their counsellors were con¬ 
founded, and had no resource left but to 

apply to their gods.-rm and rra? are 

here synonymous: both denoting counsel 
or purpose, —E'CN, necromancers , from 

Arab, Aal, murmur edidit t to speak 

in a low murmuring voice, resembling 
the noise made by a new saddle from 
the motion of a camel, and that made 
by the camel itself when fatigued and 
hungry. See Gol. Castel. and Freylag. 
The reference is to the suppressed and 
hollow tones in which the idolatrous 
impostors imitated the supposed voice of 
the gods. Comp, for the other terms 
chap. viii. 19. The Egyptians have in 
all ages been distinguished for the prac¬ 
tice of the arts of divination, and are 
Btill greatly addicted to it. They had 
their celehrated oraele of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon, in Thebes, and that of Latona, at 
Butos; and attached to every temple 
were priests, who pretended to give the 
responses of the gods. 
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4 But I will deliver the Egyptians into the hand of a cruel lord, 
And a fierce king shall rule them, 

Saitli the Lord Jehovah of hosts. 

5 The water shall fail from the sea, 

And the river shall be wasted and dried up. 


•1. Syr. *-^co, Arab.^Caj, is only 

used in Niphal and Piel, but is evidently 
equivalent to *^2, ‘V:rn > to shut up in the 
power of any one. In this connexion it. 
implies not a mere defeat, or partial 
subjugation, on the part of the Egyptians, 
but the complete establishment of a fo¬ 
reign rule.—rrr|7 some interpreters, 

after the LXX., Syr., Vulg., and D’cj?, 
the reading of one MS., render in the 
plural, hard masters; but D'ptf is used 
when only one person is meant, Gen. 
xlii. 30, 33 ; 2 Kings ii. 3, 5, 16 ; and 
the corresponding i? shews that it 
must be so taken here ; which, indeed, 
the singular number of the adjective 
absolutely requires. Gesenius adopts 
the opinion of Grotius and others, that 
Psammetichus is intended. By his own 
shewing, however, there was nothing in 
the conduct of that monarch deserving 
the character of cruel or tyrannical. 
He appears, on the contrary, to have 
pursued a liberal policy, and to have 
been a benefactor to the country ; and 
though 210,000 Egyptian troops revolted 
and emigrated to Ethiopia, this appears 
to have originated solely in their being 
piqued at his retaining foreign soldiers 
in his service, and not in any acts of 
oppression towards them, or the inha¬ 
bitants at large. The character rather 
attaches to Cambyses, who, on the con¬ 
quest of Egypt, b. c. 525, gave vent, in 
a variety of ways, to his mad and fero¬ 
cious disposition, practised unheard-of 
cruelties, destroyed the temples and 
public buildings, violated the sanctuaries 
oi the dead, took or destroyed private 
property, ordered the priests to be se¬ 
verely whipped for worshipping Apis; 
and such of the Egyptians as were found 
in Memphis engaging in this worship he 
commanded to be slain. Prideaux, pt. i. 
b. iii. That this conqueror is intended 
in the prophecy is rendered more pro¬ 
bable by the circumstance, that it was 
he who completely subverted the throne 


of the Pharoahs—so that Egypt was 
then reduced to a mere province of the 
Persian empire, and never afterwards 
regained its independence. Others are 
of opinion, that by the “fierce king” 
Ochus is meant, whose barbarities ex¬ 
ceeded even those of Cambyses; but the 
parallelism requires us to apply it to the 
same person who is called “ a cruel 
lord.” The enormities of Ochus were 
merely a renewat of those committed by 
Cambyses. 

5. To aggravate the calamitous con¬ 
dition of the subjugated Egyptians, they 
were to be visited by a failure in the 
periodical inundation of the Nile, on 
which the prosperity of the country 
mainly depended. This celebrated river, 
which has its springs in the mountains 
of Abyssinia, and enters Egypt at the 
villages of El-Kalabshe and Teffa, a 
little to the south of Syene, rises an¬ 
nually in the months of June and July ; 
in August it overflows its banks, and by 
the beginning of September reaches its 
highest elevation, which is from twenty 
to twenty-three feet above the usual 
level. In Lower Egypt the rise is not so 
high, owing to the inundation spreading 
more widely over the low country. Nu¬ 
merous canals are dug to receive the 
water, from which it is conveyed to irri¬ 
gate the land. On the subsiding of the 
water, a quantity of mud, which it has 
brought along with it and deposited, is 
left, which greatly adds to the fertility 
of the soil. On this mud-covered soil 
the cultivator casts the seed, and the 
corn soon springs up and ripens, in con¬ 
sequence of the extreme heat of the 
sun. During the inundation the country 
assumes the appearance of a sea, studded 
with small islands, on which cities, ris- 
ing grounds, &e. present themselves to 
the view. Hence the propriety of the 
term sea, as applied to the Nile 

in this verse, and in the Arab. f* 
jail, the Sea Nile, and by way of 
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6 The streams also shall become putrid; 

The canals of Egypt shall be emptied and dried up; 

The reed and the rush shall wither. 

7 The meadows by the river, by the edge of the river, 

And all the produce of the river, 

Shall be dried up, driven away, and be no more. 

8 The fishermen shall mourn : 

All that cast the hook into the river shall lament; 

And those that spread nets upon the surface of the waters shall 
languish. 


eminence, , the Sea. Comp. Nah. 

iii. 8; Herod, ii. 97 ; Plin. Nat. Hist, 
xxxv. 11 ; and Diod. Sic. i. 12, who tells 
us, Of yap AlyvnTioL vopifavaiv ’fi/ceai/oi/ 
fivat tov Trap' adrot? norapov NecXoi'. 
In the following line it is called ab¬ 
solutely, which is peculiar to this place; 
that term being elsewhere exclusively 
appropriated, when thus used, to the 
Euphrates.—the LXX. and others 
derive from nmz), to drink ; but it is the 
Niph. of mp3, to destroy by causing to 
fail , to dry up. In sqn and there is 
manifestly a gradation : the former sig¬ 
nifying rather the failure of the water; 
the latter, complete desiccation, 'flic 
de sicca I ion of the Nile is destructive of 
the agricultural interest in Egypt, and 
of all that is dependent on it. 

6, 7. A most graphic description of 
the physical consequences that would im- 
mci lately follow from the failure of the 
water. VHwn is either a double form, 
compounded of the Chaldee preformant 
n in Aphel, and the Hebrew n in Hipliil ; 
or, it is an accommodation to the forms 


tfniN, miN, in which the R with a 

Segol is placed before a sibilant in a 
mixed syllable. See Hitzig. Travellers 
greatly complain of the foul and putrid 
state of the water, which remains in the 
streams or canals after the Nile has 
subsided, the foetid effluvium of which 
is most destructive.—onto?, the plural of 


■w;, IA.pO, I6p0, the native word for 

river. It here denotes the branches or 
minor divisions of the Nile.—which 
our translators have rendered defence , is 
the singular of Dn$p, and seems em¬ 
ployed specially to denote Lower Egypt, 


just as the dual is expressive of the two 
divisions of the country into Upper and 
Lower —a distinction recognised in the 
title “ Lord of the two regions, ” which was 
assumed by every monarch of the country 
at the time of his coronation. The Arabs 

give to it the corresponding name j&o in 

the sing.; and Ibn Batuta states, that, 
in his time, Cairo was called 

AJisr. — rrny, from rnp, to be naked , the 
woodless and uncultivated but verdant 
spots on the banks of the river, which 
were used for meadows or pasturage. 
■yin’ snip, lit. the seed of the river , but 
is also used for the crop which is pro¬ 
duced from the seed, Job xxxix. 12; 
Isa. xxiii. 3. The LXX. to aneipupcvov 

bia tov noTapov. 

8. In this, and the two following 
verses, the prophet introduces those 
classes of the inhabitants whose occu¬ 
pations w f ere more immediately con¬ 
nected with the river. The Nile was 
anciently much celebrated for the mul¬ 
titude, variety, and excellence of its 
fish. Numb. xi. 5; Ilerod. ii. 93; Strabo, 
xvii. 2. 4 ; Diod. Sic. i. 3G, 40; Wilkin¬ 
son’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. <33— . 
G8. That it is equally so still may be 
seen from the travels of Sonnini, pp. 
407—417, 474—478. Fishermen must, 
therefore, have formed a numerous 
class among the inhabitants. — On the 
ground that nets are not now used hy 
the fishermen of Egypt, it has been 
maintained hy some, that by rnDDp is 
meant a twiggen or wicker trap, but 
against such interpretation, the use of 
iinD, to spread , to spread out , as well as 

is an insuperable objection. 
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9 The flax-dressers shall be confounded, 

And the weavers of linen. 

10 Her pillars are broken down, 

And all the hired labourers are grieved in mind. 


Besides, the ancient use of the net is 
seen in the representation of one on a 
monument at Thebes, in Wilkinson, ut 
sup. vol. iii. p. 55.—For instances of the 
nomen regens being separated from its 
genitive, as in ran ■v* ! a see Gen. 

vii. 6; Job xv. 10; Isa. Iii. 14. The 
same mode of construction occurs in the 
Arabic poetry and formulas of swearing. 
Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 675. 

9. nijrnt crafe LXX. to A ivov 

to vyiarhv ; Hexap. Syr. 

Symm. to A ivov to ktcvkttov ; lit. the 
workers of combed flax; but the mean¬ 
ing is, not that they were employed in 
manufacturing it after it was combed, 
but in hat chiding or combing it. See 
for an account of this process, Pliny, 
xix. 1 ; Wilkinson, vol. iii. p. 139. The 
former branch of labour belonged to 
the 'i;rr c’rw, the weavers of linen cloth. 
’T 1 , which occurs only in this antiquated 
form, like 'Ty\ is derived from "on, 

to be or become white; Arab, 

white silk ; Etb. , white cotton ; 

LXX. tovs cgya£opfvov r ti)v ftvcr<Tov. 
Both flax and cotton abounded in Egypt; 
and the manufacturing of linen and 
cotton cloths a (lorded support to many 
thousands of its inhabitants. They are 
still among its most valuable productions. 
In the year 1835, more than 100,000 
bales of cotton, caeli weighing upwards 
of an hundred-weight, were shipped at 
Alexandria. In ancient times linen 
was worn by the people generally as 
shirts; and, according to Herod ii. 37, 
the priests were not permitted to wear 
any thing else: at least when they per¬ 
formed the sacred rites. The exportation 
of linen yarn, and fine linen cloth, is 
mentioned 1 Kings x. 28; Ezek. xxvii. 
7. See also Wilkinson, ut sup. vol. iii. pp. 
113—127, where an interesting account 
will he found of the Egyptian linen, 
especially that forming the bandages of 
the mummies.—Those engaged in pre¬ 
paring and manufacturing these mate¬ 
rials are here mentioned along with the 


fishermen, on account of their hatcheling 
and bleaching on the banks of the Nile 
and its canals. 

10. DWip irnnid. Those who wish to 
see the numerous and conflicting inter¬ 
pretations which have been given of this 
verse, may consult Rosen mu Her, in loc. 
2d edit. That of Gesenius is at once 
simple and satisfactory: viz. that the 
two grand divisions of society in the 
East, the upper and lower classes, are 
meant; the former metaphorically called 
pillars, or supporters of the state, and 
the latter characterised as labouring for 
hire, nin^ occurs only once besides, Ps. 
xi. 3, where, after Aquila, our translators 
render it foundations. It is obviously 
derived from rv®, to place , set, lay ; and 
may either refer to pillars or foundations, 
though the use of cwip immediately 
following, renders the former the more 


probable. Comp. 


jj- 


the 


pillars of state, in use among the Per¬ 
sians. The leading men in the*counlry 
being intended, the participle is of the 
mas. gen. though the noun is fem. 
DV3T?, beaten, broken, is doubly appro¬ 
priate. It corresponds literally to the 
idea of broken pillars, hut in agreement 
with the figurative sense in which that 
term is here used, it signifies broken in 
spirit. —The meaning of "Ofe 't‘3? given 
in tlic translation is secured by Prov. 
xi. 18, which should be rendered, 


I 

i 


“ As for tlie wicked, lie work etb for 
deceitful wages; 

But he who soweth righteousness, for a 
sure reward.” 


ZvOov, barlcy-udne, the rendering of the 
LXX., lias the support of three only of 
De Rossi’s MSS., which read "Otf.—The 
interpretation just given evinces that the 
antithetic ninti is to he understood of 
persons, and not of Ocorpovs, laws, as 
Svmm. lias it, or any neuter subject 
whatever.— xl'dj 'ojn so evidently corre¬ 
sponds to D'wrra in the sense of grieved 
in spirit, broken-hearted , that it is strange 
any other construction could have been put 
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11 Surely tlie princes of Zoan are fools ; 

As for the sage counsellors of Pharaoh, their counsel is become 

How then can ye say to Pharaoh, 

I am the son of sages, the son of ancient kings P 



upon the phrase; much more, that it should 
have been rendered fish-ponds, &c. d:n, 
indeed, signifies a marsh, a pool of stag¬ 
nant water, or a pool generally; but 
never in connexion as here with u&o. 
The adjective is evidently cognate both 
with it, and with E», to stand still , be 
stagnant, astounded, grieved, &c. Comp. 

the Arab. ^"1 , fastidivit, nauseum con- 

, ccger animi; Chald. 

tristatus est, in angorc fuit; and see Lee 
on Job xxx. 25, where has the 

same meaning. 

i 11. Having, in the preceding verse, 

! specified the magnates of Egypt gene¬ 
rally, Isaiah now turns to the courtiers 
in particular; and in this, and the two 
following verses, exposes the folly of 
their counsels, and the destructive cha¬ 
racter of their influence. in Egypt. 

'TA.rtK, or 'TA.rtl, signifying low, in - 

| ferior, Gr. Tdm, Arab. Zoan, or 

! Tams , one of the principal cities of 
Lower Egypt, and a royal residence of 
^ the Pharaohs. It was of great antiquity, 

| as the notice N umb. xiii. 22 implies; and 
/ was the scene of the miracles performed 
| by Moses, Ps. lxviii. 12, 43. Its sculp¬ 
tured monuments testify to its existence 
in the age of Raineses the Great, i.e. 3190 
years ago. Wilkinson’s Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. 
i. pp. 5, 6. A difference of opinion has 
obtained respecting its exact situation ; 
but it is now generally agreed, that it 
lay on the east of that branch of the 
Nile, which takes its name from it, to 
the N.W. of Tahpanhes, and at no great 
distance from the sea of Menzaleh. 
Extensive ruins are still visible around 
the spot, and several obelisks and other 
monuments of former magnificence have 
been found among them. See Gesenius, 
in loc. and Wilkinson, ut sup. —The 
construction of two nouns with the 
genitive following, as in nr© ’Epn, 



is not without example. See Judg. v. 

29.-In the latter half of the verse, 

notice is taken of the claims which the 
counsellors of Pharaoh laid to ances- 
torial wisdom and royal descent. Eacli 
of them is introduced as boasting : “ I 
am the son of sages; the son of ancient 
kings.” Such construction is more suited 
to the connexion than that which re¬ 
presents them as putting the words into 
the mouth of the monarch. The boast 
was quite accordant with the notions and 
usages which existed among the ancient 
P2gyptians. Their kings were partly 
chosen from the order of the priests ; 
and, as there were different dynasties, 
the descendants of such kings as had 
been set aside, surrounding the person 
of the monarch in the capacity of coun¬ 
sellors, or forming a sacred college, 
would naturally be proud of their pa¬ 
rentage, and the lessons of wisdom which 
had been handed down to them from 
antiquity. Herodotus tells us, that the 
priests whom he consulted affirmed, that 
from the first king to Sethos, the priest 
of Vulcan, there had been three hundred 
and forty-one high priests and kings; 
and, conducting him into a spacious 
temple, they shewed him colossal statues 
of these priests: each during his life 
having placed there a statue of himself. 
Herod, ii. I ll ; Plut. de Isid. et Osir. 
p. 452, edit. Wittenb. The pretensions 
of the ancient Egyptians, like those of 
the Chinese, to extreme antiquity, arc 
well known : of their wise men and their 
wisdom, mention is made Exod. vii. 11 ; 

1 Kings iv. 30 ; Acts vii. 22 ; whence it 
appears to have been proverbial; and 
one of their kings, Boechoris the Saite, 
obtained, by way of pre-eminent dis¬ 
tinction, the surname of “ The Wise.” 
-The name njrjB, Pharaoh , in Coptic 

0*¥p0 , king, and, with the article, 

ncnrpo or cJ>0*tfpO, the king , was 

common to all the kings of Egypt down 
to the time of the Persian conquest. 
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12 Where now are thy sages ; 

Let them now shew thee, if they know, 

What Jehovah of hosts hath purposed concerning Egypt. 

13 The princes of Zoan arc infatuated; 

The princes of Nopli are deceived; 

The chiefs of her tribes 

Have caused Egypt to err. 


Comp, the Arab. q i( °d summum 

est, hence princeps, and the IIeb. rnyjo 
Judg. v. 1 ; and see Robinson on this 
passage, Bib. Rep vol. i. pp. 579—581. 
In the present day Ibn Pharaoon , “son 
of a Pharaoh,” is a great term of re¬ 
proach among the Egyptians. Wilkin¬ 
son, ut sup. 53. 

12. Comp. ch. xli. 22, 23; xliv. 7. 

13. *p, Hos. ix. 6 F|fc, Copt. JUL6CJI 

and JULCJULCJI, Arab. LXX.and 

Class. Or. authors Memphis, 

the second capital and celebrated necro¬ 
polis of Egypt. In hieroglyphics it is 
written Men-?wfri, followed by a pyra¬ 
mid. Wilkinson, ut sup. vol. i. p. 175. 
According to Plutarch, Isid. et Osir. 
p.472, edit. Witlenb., the name signifies 
uppov ayaOaiv, the haven of the good , in 
reference to their being buried there; 
which derivation is in the main justified 
bv Jablonsky, Opusc. ii. p. 131, and 
Champollion, 1’Egypt sous les Pharaons, 
tome i. p. 363. An immense number of 
mummies have been discovered in and 
around the spot where it stood, many of 
them between two and three thousand 
years old, so that there is a singular 
propriety in the declaration, Hos. ix. C, 

Memphis shall bury them. It 
was situated near the present village of 
Moniet-Rahinct, four or five miles south¬ 
east of Old Cairo, on the opposite bank 
of the Nile, and appears to have occu¬ 
pied the whole space between the pyra¬ 
mids of Gize, and those of Sacarab. 
According to Josephus, it was founded 
by Menes, the first of the Egyptian 
kings, upwards of thirteen hundred years 
before the time of Solomon. A colossus, 
and fragments of several statues, bearing 
the name of Rameses the Great, are 
still met with among the ruins ; but 
otherwise every vestige of its former 


grandeur has completely disappeared. 
It continued to be a royal residence till 
the times of the Ptolemies, when it began 
to fall into decay. In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, Edrisi describes its ruins as ex¬ 
tending nine miles in every direction, 
but even then containing works of the 
most stupendous character. Among 
others he mentions a monolithic temple 
of granite, thirteen feet and a half high, 
twelve long, and seven broad, entirely 
covered within and without with in¬ 
scriptions ; and statues of great beauty 
and dimensions, one of which was forty- 
five feet high, and consisting of a single 
block of red granite.—The i prefixed to 
vnrn, though supported by the ancient 
versions, with the exception of the Targ. 
and Vulg. is omitted in one hundred and 
six MSS., fourteen early printed editions, 
and upwards of twenty more.—It is 
evident from its use, Judg. xx. 2, Ps. 
cxviii. 22, and other passages, that 
which properly signifies a corner or cor¬ 
ner-stone , from its prominence and uti¬ 
lity in supporting the united walls of an 
edifice, is here employed metaphorically 
to denote a prince or chief. Rosen- 
miiller and others aptly compare the 


Arab. I Jj' which Saadias uses in this 
place, as occurring in the phrases 

the pillar of the empire ; 

Jj ’ the pillar of religion , though 


it also primarily signifies angulus. The 
frequent occurrence of collective nouns 
in Hebrew, shews that h:d is properly 
pointed, and is not to be changed into 
n’2D, the plural punctuation.—What the 
C’LDtS of Egypt is designed to de¬ 
scribe is not quite certain. The most 
probable opinion is, that the inhabitants 
of the different nomes or prefectures are 
meant into which the nation was divided. 
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14 Jehovah hath poured into the midst of her a perverse spirit, 

So that Egypt is made to err in all her works, 

As a drunkard staggereth in his vomit. 

15 And Egypt shall have no work, 

That the head or the tail, the branch or the rush may perform. 

16 In that day the Egyptians shall be as women; 

They shall tremble and fear. 

At the shaking of the hand of Jehovah of Hosts, 

Which he shall shake at them. 

17 And the land of Judah shall be a terror to Egypt; 

Every one to whom it is mentioned shall be afraid, 


14. The proper signification of is 
to mix, but, as the mixing of liquids 
was effected by pouring one kind into a 
vessel containing that with which it was 
to be mingled, it is so to be taken in the 

O 1 

present figurative use of the term.— 


CTO, from nv> 

' I* J IT f 



to bend , make 


crooked , stands for C' 1 )^, perversities : 
the gemination, as usual, indicating in¬ 
tensity of signification. The doctrine 
taught in this verse, is the same as that 
found in chap. xxix. 10 ; Exod. iv. 21; 
Horn. ix. 18, xi. 7, 8 ; which is not to be 
understood as asserting any positive or 
direct infusion of evil on the part of 
God,—such ail idea being totally repug¬ 
nant to the holiness of his character,— 
but his punitively withholding the exer¬ 
tion of certain influences, by which men 
might have been restrained ; or, his so 
ordering things in his providence, that 
they, as free agents, shall take occasion 
from them to do what is wrong. Since 
all intelligence and wisdom is referred 
to him as its source, however it may be 
acquired and improved hv its possessors, 
there is no violence in ascribing its with- 
drawment to his displeasure. It is very 
common in Scripture to speak of God’s 
actually doing what he permits, or for 
the voluntary perpetration of which, on 
the part of man, he merely furnishes 
occasions in the holy procedure of his 
moral government. See 2 Sam. xii. 11, 
xxiv. 1, and comp, the remarks on Isa. 
vi. 10.—The conjunction T in wnrq marks 
the event; and the third plural of Hiph. 
is used as freq. with a singular passive 
signification.— The comparison at the 


end of the verse is quite in keeping with 
the use of Tjpo, in the sense of pouring in 
intoxicating ingredients. Comp. chap, 
xxviii. 7, 8. 

15. The in forms the dative of 

• * 

possession. A total stagnation of busi¬ 
ness would he the result of the infatuated 
counsels of Egypt. For the metaphors, 
see remarks on chap. ix. 13, 14. 

16, 17. These verses describe the dis- 
spirited condition of the inhabitants, and 
their inability to resist the least powerful 
of their external foes. The mere rumour 
that the Jews, who were accustomed to 
look to Egypt for succour, were prepar¬ 
ing an expedition, would he sufficient to 
strike terror into every bosom. The 
reference is to a period subsequent to 
the restoration from Babylon, when the 
Jewish power had again begun to in¬ 
crease, under the protection of the Per¬ 
sian monarchs. By the shaking of the 
hand of the Lord is meant the approach 
of Cambyses towards Egypt.—is 
here used for the Egyptians , hut is taken 
collectively, as the gender and number 
both of the verbs and pronouns shew.— 

occurs only in this place. Schultens, 
IVlichaelis, Dathe, and others, derive the 

word from the Arab, lar*", confugit, 

refngit; and suppose the prophet to 
mean, that Judea would, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, be Lsrsr 0 , a refuge , for the 

Egyptians. Other conjectures have been 
offered; but there seems no substantial 
reason why N2n should not be considered 
as the Chald. orthography of nari, which 
is found in seven of Kennicott’s Codices, 
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Because of the purpose of Jeliovah of Hosts, 

Which he hath purposed against them. 

18 In that day there shall be five cities in the land of Egypt, 

V “ 

Speaking the language of Canaan, 


three of De Rossi’s, and three printed 
editions. Comp, nto for rno, Ruth i. 20; 
*rn;; for nrn;:, Ezek. xxvii. 31 ; nis: for 
n:c, ps. cxxvii. 2. Now as com¬ 
monly signifies, to meditate , or have the 
thoughts intensely occupied about any 
subject, the cognate substantive, in such 
connexion, most naturally assumes the 
meaning: that which is the object of 
anxious or fearful thought , fear , terror , 

&c. Comp, the Arab. conjecit, 

pensavit , conjectura definivit; Isr 3 ", in- 

tellectus; ingenium, astutia . Thus the 
LXX., Aq., Theod., Targ., Syr., and 
Vulg.—Tnf- is improperly separated from 
the following, by the Athnach, which 
perplexes the entire sentence, and has 
led to the combination th?? contrary 
to the usage of the language. 

18. For the latitude with which the 
phrase nvttt CV2 is used, see chap. iv. 2. 
The prophet had in his eye the period 
which commenced with the Persian con¬ 
quest of Egypt, and comprehended the 
subsequent condition of that country.— 
Five, is supposed by Clurius, Preb. 
Lowth, Rosenm tiller, and others, to be 
a definite number used for an indefinite; 
and Gesenius adduces a number of pas¬ 
sages in proof, but not one of them is to 
the point. Le C’lerc, Bp. Newton, and 
Hitzig, take the term literally, and are 
of opinion, that Heliopolis , Leontopolis, 
Migdol, Daphne , and Memphis , are 
meant. See Jer. xliv. 1.—I??? npip, the 
lip, i.e. the language, of Canaan , or, the 
language spoken in the land of Canaan— 
there being an ellipsis of before 
as in Exod. xv. 15. That by this desig¬ 
nation, the Hebrew language is meant, 
with special reference to its having been 
that spoken by the original inhabitants 
of Canaan, is agreed on all hands. It 
has, however, been questioned, whether 
the prophet is to be understood as assert¬ 
ing, that this language would actually be 
spoken by the inhabitants of the afore¬ 
mentioned cities; or whether the term 


lip is not j-ather to be taken figuratively 
of cojifession or profession, and the whole 
phrase to mean the public avowal of true 
religion. I-n support of the latter view, 
an appeal has been made to Zeph. iii. 9, 
where the Lord promises to turn to the 
people rrrn? ncir, a pure lip; and to the 
latter half of this verse, in which swear¬ 
ing to Jehovah appears to be parallel. 
It is not improbable, however, that the 
reference is to the Hebrew language as 
employed in the public worship of Jeho¬ 
vah, which the Jews instituted in Egypt; 
and as the native proselytes joined in 
such worship, they might not improperly 
be said to speak the language in which 
it was performed. Even after the intro¬ 
duction of the Greek into that country, 
and that of the Greek version among 
the Jews, the law continued to be pub¬ 
licly lead in the original, just as it is in 
all the synagogues at the present day. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the emi¬ 
gration of Jews from Palestine to Egypt, 
was so great under the Ptolemies, and 
the privileges conceded to them by these 
monarchs were so numerous, that the 
prevalence of Hebrew for a time, in cer¬ 
tain cities of which they may have formed 
the principal part of the population, is 
by no means inconceivable. Could we 
rely on the account of Aristeas, it would 
seem that not fewer than 198,000 Jewish 
captives we re released by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, so that the number of Jews 
resident in Egypt must have been very 
great.— To swear to Jehovah , means to 
profess allegiance to him, publicly to 
protest and avow, that He alone is the 
object of adoration and religious obe¬ 
dience. Comp chap. xlv. 23 ; Rom. xiv. 
11.—For D?nn T2?, the Citff of Destruc¬ 
tion , which several of De Itossi’s Codices 
express by D^nn "vy, sixteen MSS., and 
several printed editions, read Ennn 
the City of the Sun , which is supported 
by the renderings of the Coinpluteusian 
edition of the LXX., Symin., Vulg., 
Arab., Saad., the Talmud, and other 
Jewish testimonies. Whether Aq. and 

z 
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And swearing to Jehovah of Hosts ; 

One of them shall be called The City of the Sun. 


Theod. also so read, is uncertain. The 
Targ. unites both readings. The present 
is one of the only two passages in the 
Hebrew Bible, in which Eichhorn is in¬ 
clined to admit that the Jews have been 
guilty of wilful corruption ; and certainly 
there is ground to suspect that it has 
been tampered with, in support of party 
prejudice. We learn from Josephus and 
other Jewish authorities, that Onias, son 
of the high priest Onias III., whose right 
it was to have succeeded to the ofliee, 
finding that the high-priesthood was 
transferred by Antiochus to another 
family, fled into Egypt, where he so 
effectually recommended himself by his 
talents to Ptolemy Philomctor, and his 
queen Cleopatra, that in the year d. c. 
119, he was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the army; and soon after, he 
and Dositheus, one of his countrymen, 
had committed to them the entire ad¬ 
ministration of the government. Avail¬ 
ing himself of his popularity, Onias 
persuaded the kiug to grant him per¬ 
mission to build a temple for the religious 
services of the numerous Jews resident 
in Egypt, and actually constructed one 
on the site of an ancient temple of Bu- 
bastis, or Isis, at the city of Leontopolis, 
in the Heliopolitan nome, of which he 
was governor. This erection corre¬ 
sponded, in miniature, to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Onias himself became high 
priest; other lineal priests and levites 
were appointed; and the whole service 
was conducted strictly according to the 
Mosaic ritual. The temple continued to 
be thus used till the time of the emperor 
Vespasian, who ordered it to be shut up 
and finally destroyed, on account of the 
attempts of the Egyptian Jews to throw 
off the Roman yoke. Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. iii. cap. iii. § 1—3, xx. x. § 1. Con. 
Apion. lib. ii. cap. v. Wolfii Bihlioth. 
Hebr. tom. iv. p. 353. Talmud. Joma, 
4. Maimon. Menachoth, 6. 

To justify this undertaking, Onias ap¬ 
pealed to the 19th verse of this chapter, 
by which the scruples of many of his 
brethren were removed ; but it would 
seem that strong prejudices continued to 
be excited and fostered against it, most 


likely by Palestinian Jews ; for the text 
of the LXX., if not originally, yet very 
early exhibited the reading 7roXis "Acre- 
Sf#c, i. e. pTSn the city of Jtighteous- 
ness a reading copied in the Hexaplar 

Syriac, jd \]\sr>\ jAi_ , which inserts 

• 

in the margin the readings of Aq., Symm., 
and Theod., but takesno notice of the Com- 
plutensian ’Adepts, so that it cannot have 
existed in the MSS. consulted by Origen. 
So violent a departure from the Hebrew 
text, on the part of the Alexandrian 
Jews, could only have been provoked by 
something similar on that of their bre¬ 
thren in Palestine, who, finding the use 
to which they applied the text, in all 
probability changed ennn into ennn, and 
thus characterised Heliopolis, the city of 
the Sun, as that of destruction , to which 
they wished it might he devoted. What 
warrants this conclusion, in addition to 
this circumstance, and the support it 
derives from the .authorities above quoted, 
which sustain nnnn, is the total irrele¬ 
vance of the common reading in such a 
context. Were the prophet still de¬ 
nouncing judgments against the Egyp¬ 
tians, there would be some propriety in 
his giving to one of its cities the name 
of “ the city of destruction but he is 
speaking of the establishment of the 
worship of the true God, in application 
to which, nothing would be more out of 
place. 

Other interpretations have been pro¬ 
posed, as that of Iken, in bis 36th Dis¬ 
sert. Plnlol. TheoJ., who derives the word 

from the Arab. , a strong vora¬ 

cious Lion, and accordingly renders the 
words Leontopolis; in which he is fol¬ 
lowed by Michaelis, Doderlein, and 
Dathe. But to this Rosenvniiller justly 
objects, that there is no such name of 
the lion in Hebrew, though the language 
has a number of names by which to 
designate that animal. The same ob- 
jection lies against the translation of 
Gesenius, “ the city of deliverance de¬ 
riving the noun from the Arab. 

servavit , custodivit. Hitzig is decidedly 
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19 In that day there shall be an altar to Jehovah, 
In the midst of the land of Egypt, 

And a pillar at its boundary to Jehovali; 


in favour of Heliopolis , though his opi¬ 
nion that rjn signifies the orb or disk of 

the sun, from £1*7, Arab. , to 

scrape , Sec., is altogether fanciful. The 
word is otherwise clearly used in Hebrew 
to denote the sun, Judges viii. 13, xiv. 
18; Job ix. 7. In this opinion, which 
is that adopted bv Vilringa, Lowlh, and 
Jenour, I fully concur, as best satisfying 
all the claims of the text. I will only 
add, that Coverdale renders, ** And He¬ 
liopolis shall be one of them.” The 

native name of Heliopolis was (JOtt, 

Heb. jin, On; afterwards, rva, .Jer. 
xliii. 13, which one of Kennicott’s MSS. 
exhibits in this place. It stood a few 
miles to the north of Memphis, about 
the site of the present village of Mata- 
rieh; and was celebrated for the beauti¬ 
ful temple of the sun, and the numerous 
obelisks which were erected around it. 
Leontopolis, where the Jewish temple 
was built, stood some miles still further 
north, and its mins are now known by 

the name of Tel-loudieh, i.e. J 5 . 

«« 

The Jews' heap ; where, no doubt, monu¬ 
ments and inscriptions will yet be found, 
illustrative of the Jewish history. 

The specification of Heliopolis, as one 
of the five cities in which the worship of 
the true God should be performed, seems 
to have been occasioned by its being, at 
the time the prophet wrote, one of the 
principal seats of Egyptian idolatry. 

19. Commentators generally take the 
“ altar ” and “ pillar ” here spoken of in 
a figurative sense, and some, as Gese- 
nius, regard them as collective nouns, 
intimating that spiritual worship would 
be rendered to Jehovah throughout the 
land of Egypt. Since, however, the 
prophecy has respect to a period prior to 
the introduction of the gospel economy, 
we are not at liberty to interpret the 
terms otherwise than literally; and as, 
during the period referred to, myriads 
of Jews were resident in Egypt, and 
worshipped the God of their fathers, 


there seems no valid reason why we 
should not consider the altar to be that 
erected by Onias at Leontopolis. It 
may, indeed, be objected, that such a 
prediction would sanction the violation 
of the Mosaic statute, which ordained 
that sacrifices should nowhere be offered 
except at the place which God should 
choose, Dout. xii. 5—14 : but it must 
be recollected, that this enactment had 
an exclusive reference to Palestine, to 
the circumstances of the Israelites as 
exposed to idolatry in that country, and 
to (he theocracy as established among 
them there. Had they been at liberty 
to sacrifice privately , i. e. each at his 
own altar, it would infallibly have led to 
idolatrous practices, as the event proved, 
in the numerous instances in which they 
transgressed the commandment. None 
of these reasons ripply to the Egyptian 
Jews. The theocracy was drawing to 
its close. Few, comparatively, of the 
Jews in Egypt could repair to Jerusalem 
at the appointed festivals. No encourage¬ 
ment was given to private sacrifice. The 
establishment at Leontopolis was exclu¬ 
sive ; and Onias, who would have suc¬ 
ceeded to the priesthood at Jerusalem, 
if he had not been unjustly deprived of 
it, bad alone the right to officiate in holy 
tilings, and not Alcinuis, who only exer¬ 
cised the office of high priest, in virtue 
of his having been invested with it by 
Antiochus. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 
9, § 7. Nor does it appear that this 
central worship in Egypt had the smallest 
influence in leading the Jews to practise 
idolatry, but the contrary. It tended to 
wean them from an undue attachment 
to Jerusalem, as “ the place where men 
ought to worship,” and to attract the 
surrounding idolaters to the service of 
Jehovah ; and as both temples were 
destroyed, under the same lloman em¬ 
peror, within a few months of each other, 
and no provision was made in the Hebrew 
Scriptures for any future erection of the 
kind, it was demonstrated to the Jews, 
that henceforth, neither at Jerusalem 
nor elsewhere, were men exclusively to 
worship the Father, hut that in every 
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20 And it shall be for a sign and a witness 

For Jehovah of Hosts in the land of Egypt; 

Because they cried to Jehovah on account of the oppressors, 
And lie sent them a saviour, and a defender, and delivered them. 

21 And Jehovah shall make himself known to the Egyptians, 

And the Egyptians shall know Jehovah in that day, 

And shall serve him with sacrifice and oblation ; 

They shall also make a vow to Jehovah and perform it. 

22 Jehovah shall indeed long smite the Egyptians, 

But he will heal them ; 

For they shall turn to Jehovah, 

And he will be propitious to them and will heal them. 


place incense should be offered to his 
name, and a pure offering, Mai. i. 11. 

The niipi, pillar , appears to have been 
a commemorative obelisk. It was cus¬ 
tomary, from the most ancient times, to 
set up a cippus, or pillar, on remarkable 
occasions. See Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxi. 45, 
xxxv. 14; 1 Sam. vii. 12; Exod. xxiv. 
4 ; in the last of which passages the 
term rnso occurs, as here, in connexion 
with niro an altar; whence it mav be 
inferred, that the monument to be erected 
in Egypt was designed to induce those 
who beheld it to worship that God to 
whom it was dedicated, and whose glo¬ 
rious name was, in all probability, in¬ 
scribed upon it. Egypt abounded in 
such obelisks, some of which were of 
immense size, and many of them remain 
at the present day. It is to those at 
Heliopolis, which were dedicated to the 
sun, that Jeremiah refers, and the de¬ 
struction of which he predicts, chap, 
xliii. 13. The situation of this pillar is 
stated to be at the boundary of Egypt; 
but whether Tahpanhes, or Pelusium, as 
the northern frontier, or Syene as the 
southern, be meant, cannot be deter¬ 
mined. 

20. Whatever might be the private 
views of the Jews in the erection of the 
altar and the pillar, it was the design of 
Jehovah that they should furnish a 
visible testimony to the Egyptians of his 
existence and character. They would 
be reminded by them of his gracious 
interposition in behalf of his worshippers 
in the days of Hezekiah and Cyrus, and 
of what he had done for their own 


country in delivering them from the 
galling yoke of the Persians. That the 
deliverer here predicted was Alexander 
the Great, there can be little doubt. 
After that monarch had been at Jeru¬ 
salem, lie proceeded to Egypt, where he 
was hailed with the greatest joy by the 
inhabitants. Their nobles went as far as 
Pelusium lo do him homage; and their 
Persian oppressors were forced to sur¬ 
render without striking a blow.— it. is 
the Benoni pavtic. of to contend, de¬ 
fend, or maintain the cause of another; 
and is not to be confounded with the 
adjective l“l, lo be great , &c. 

21, 22. rra. For the reflexive signi¬ 
fication of Niphal, see Gesen. Lehrgeb. 
p. 238. The means which Jehovah em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of revealing 
himself to the Egyptians appear to have 
been the residence of so many Jews 
among them, the severe national cala¬ 
mities to which they were subjected, and 
the deliverances which he wrought for 
them. The conversion of multitudes to 
the Jewish faith, under the Ptolemies, 
in a great measure paved the way for 
the introduction of the gospel into 
Egypt; and, in part, accounts for its 
very rapid and extensive spread in that 
country.— In nil ^nii? there is an 

ellipsis of ? before the nouns. Exod. x. 
26, which Gesen. adduces to prove that 
"OV signifies to offer , evinces, on the 
contrary, that it is used in the accepta¬ 
tion of serving or worshipping. 

A finite verb repeated in the Infin. indi¬ 
cates the continuation of the action 
See 1 Sam. vi. 12; 1 Kings xx. 37. 
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23 In that day there shall be a highway from Egypt to Assyria; 

So that the Assyrians shall come to Egypt, and the Egyptians to 
Assyria ; 

And the Egyptians shall worship with the Assyrians. 

24 In that dav shall Israel be the third 
In reference to Egypt and Assyria; 

A blessing in the midst of the earth. 

O 

25 Whom Jehovah of Hosts shall bless, saying, 

Blessed be Egypt, my people, 

And Assyria, the work of my hands, ' 

And Israel, mine inheritance. 


Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 779. The doctrine 
here taught is, that when God has pur¬ 
poses of mercy towards a sinful people, 
he will continue to visit them with cala¬ 
mities till they are humbled, and thus 
brought into a fit stale for appreciating 
the value of his mercies. Comp. Job v. 
17—19; Hos. v. 15, vi. 1,2; Isa. Ivii. 
15—19. 

23. By ’wrN, in this and the following 
verse, is not meant Assyria Proper, i. e. 
the countries on the east of the Tigris, 
nor Babylonia, but Syria, which is only 
an abridgement of the former name, and 
specifically that country, as forming the 
kingdom of the Seleucidse, from b.c. 245 
to b.c. G4 ; and afterwards a proconsular 
Roman province. Subsequent to the 
time of Alexander a freer intercourse 
obtained between the Egyptians, and the 
countries towards the Euphrates; and 
the Jews being transported thither as 
colonists, as for instance by Seleucus 
Nicanor, Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. 10. 
§ 8, and afterwards forming a great part 
of the population of Antioch, the capital 
of Syria, the knowledge of the true God 
was widely propagated in those regions, 
and many proselytes were made to the 
Jewish faith. About a century before 
the birth of Christ, that faitli was em¬ 
braced by the kings of the Homerite 
Arabians, and, somewhat later, by the 
princes of Adiabene. So great was the 
abandonment of paganism at Damascus, 
that the great proportion of the female 
sex were converts to-Judaism. Giesler’s 


Church Hist. vol. i. p. 31.-DT'-V’? HlPi 

■wSwmM, Hitzig, after some others, 
strangely renders, “ but the Egyptians 
shall be in servitude to the Assyrians;'’ 
since it is clear from the whole scope of 
the passage, as well as from the use of 
in a religious sense, ver. 21, it is the 1 
worship and service of Jehovah that is 
meant. For the use of rw, in the signi¬ 
fication of wifh t in company with , see 
Gesen Ilcb. Lex. rw, ii. 2. 

24, 25. These verses have a special 
reference to the times of the Hasmonean 
dynasty, which lasted one hundred and 
twenty-six years. During this period 
most of the remarkable occurrences look 
place in Egypt and Syria, which have 
been noticed above; and it was in Pales¬ 
tine, Egypt, and Syria, that the earliest 
and most flourishing Christian churches 
were planted. The former were, by the 
providence of God, rendered eminently 
subservient to the accomplishment of the 

prediction.-In bsniir rrrr is a 

blending of the genders: the mas. being 
first used on account of the name 
having been that of the patriarch Jacob; 
but afterwards the fern, inasmuch as it 
was that of the nation. See chap. xv. 3. 
The i in 1333 is to be taken collectively 
in reference to Israel, Egypt, and Syria, 
mentioned in the preceding verse. While 
the two latter are recognised in terms 
which are elsewhere appropriated to the 
Hebrews, the latter are still distinguished 
as the peculiar possession of Jehovah. 
Salvalion was of the Jews. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

This brief section of the book belongs to a period somewhere hetween the seventh 
and fourteenth year of Hezekiah, when the Assyrians were advancing for the 
first time to attack the Egyptians and Ethiopians. Sargon is, indeed, supposed 
by many to be only another name for Sennacherib, who, according to Jerome, 
had not fewer than seven names; and they think that the circumstances here 
described took place in connexion with the expedition sent by that monarch 
against Jerusalem; but the event of his expedition presents an insuperable 
objection to this hypothesis. It cannot be denied that Tartan is said to bave been 
sent by Sennacherib against Jerusalem, 2 Kings xviii. 17; Isa. xxxvi. 1, 2. Yet 
it is quite possible that he may have been employed on that occasion, in con¬ 
sequence of the success of a former expedition against Egypt. I agree, there¬ 
fore, with Gesenius, Rosenmuller, Maurer, and Hitzig, in the opinion, that 
Sargon occupied the Assyrian throne during a short period between the reigns 
of Shalmaneser and Sennacherib, and that Tartan served as general under 
both kings. 

As usual, the Jews, hearing of the approach of the Assyrian army, cherished the 
hope that it would be met and vanquished by the Egyptians. To convince them 
of the vanity of such hope, Isaiah is commissioned to exhibit, by striking sym¬ 
bolical actions, the disastrous fate of those in whom they trusted, I—4; and to 
announce the shame and consternation which the disappointment would occa¬ 
sion, 5, 6. 

1 In the year in which Tartan came to Ashdod, (when Sargon the 
king of Assyria sent him,) and fought against Ashdod and took it; 
2 at that time Jehovah spake by Isaiah the son of Amoz, saying : Go 
and loose the sackcloth from thy loins, and take the shoes off thy 

1. “r^jM, LXX.*A£i&>TOf > , Ashdod, was 2. "TCi denotes here, as usual, instru- 
one of the five principal cities of the mentality, and is not to be rendered, 
Philistines, Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17; coram, in conspectu, as Gesenius and 

the seat of the worship of Dagon, 1 Sam. othere pr0 pose. Xi aJj ju of the 
v. 5 ; and from its being strongly forti- U 

fied, and lying near the frontiers of Koran, Sur. ii. 256. which has been ad- 

Egypt, was reckoned the key to that duced in illustration, is aside from the 

country on the north. It was situated point. The communication was, indeed, 

a little inland from the coast, about fifty j n the first instance made to Isaiah, 

miles north of Gaza, and at the same LXX. npoe *H aatav; but the phrase 

distance to the west of Jerusalem. It has relation to the whole chapter, and 

was frequently attacked, and sustained not merely to the command contained 

a siege on the part of Psammelichus in this verse.—From a comparison of 

which lasted twenty-nine years— the this passage with 2 Kings i. 8; Zech. 

longest recorded on the page of history, xiii. 4; and Matt. iii. 4; it appears that 

It is at present an inconsiderable vil- the Hebrew prophets wore a mantle, or 

i_ » , , _ . i cloak, of hair-cloth, as a badge of office, 

age, nown by the name of m09 t probably designed to indicate in- 

Esdud. difference to worldly refinement and 
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3 feet; and he did so, walking naked and barefoot. And Jehovah 
said, As my servant Isaiah walketh naked and barefoot three years, 

•1 a sign and a type in reference to Egypt and Cush; so shall the king 
of Assyria lead the captives of Egypt and the exiles of Cush, young 
men and old, naked and barefoot, with their seat uncovered, the 

5 shame of Egypt. And they shall be afraid and ashamed of Cush 

6 their expectation, and of Egypt their boast. And the inhabitants 


indulgence; and there is every reason 
to suppose that Isaiah was thus arrayed, 
in conformity with such custom, and 
not in token of any particular mourn¬ 
ing-crnr, naked. Some interpreters, 

both Jewish and Christian, taking this 
term in its strictest acceptation, suppose 
that the scene must have been merely 
allegorical, or, that it was presented in 
prophetic vision, and that no real actions 
on the part of the prophet are de¬ 
scribed ; but such a construction ob¬ 
viously does violence to the narrative; 
since, if he had not acted in the manner 
enjoined, lie could not have been “ a 
sign and a wonder ” to his countrymen. 
It is, therefore, to be understood lite¬ 
rally, to the extent which the context 
requires, viz, without the mantle of sack¬ 
cloth, &c. which the prophet usually 
wore. That the Hebrews and other 
nations were accustomed to speak of 
persons as naked, when only partially 
disrobed, see 1 Sam. xix. 24 ; 2 Sam. vi. 
20 ; John xxi. 7 ; Cicero ad Fam. x. 32 ; 
Sueton. Nero. li.; Seneca de Venef. v. 
13; /Elian,V.H. 6, 11. 13, 37. At the 
same time, the language employed in 
ver. 4, shews that the prophet must have 
been denuded to the utmost extent which 
public decency allowed.—Instead of sfrn, 
twenty-nine MSS., five others originally, 
some of the earliest and best editions, 
the LXX., Arab., Syr., and Vulg,, read 
in the plural. 

3. Every attempt which has been 
made to shew that Isaiah did not appear 
in this symbolical slate for the space of 
three years has proved abortive—being 
contradictory of the plain statement of 
the text. It is not, however, necessary 
to suppose that he went about every day 
in ibis state, but that when he did appear 
in public, he was thus undressed. The 
period specified was that which was to 


elapse before the actual capture of the 
Egyptians. During the whole of that 
time the Jews had their attention pro¬ 
phetically directed to the certainty of the 
event. The Hebrew accentuation, the 
various reading of the LXX., and the 
conjecture of Lowtli, that D’D' 'x'rv, three 
days , may originally have been in the 
text, are to be traced to a desire to re¬ 
lieve it of what, after all, is no serious dif¬ 
ficulty. For the meaning of nctoi niN, see 
chap. viii. 17, 18; and comp. Jer. xliii. 
8,9; Ezek.xii.3—7, 11, xxiv. 17,22—24. 

4. Ancient history is silent respecting 
the victories gained by the Assyrians on 
this occasion ; but it is doubtless the 
same referred to by Nahum iii. 8—10, 
when No-Ammon, or Thebes, the resi¬ 
dence of the Ethiopian kings of Egypt, 
w r as taken, and its inhabitants carried 
into captivity. The close connexion 
between Egypt and Ethiopia at this time, 
shews that the African, and not the Ara¬ 
bian Cush is meant.—nip *pwn is gene¬ 
rally considered to be an antiquated 
plural construct, as Tplin, Gen. xlix. 26, 

’m:, Is. xvi. 4, the Tzere having 
been changed into Patach, for the sake 
of euphony. Several codices, however, 
read Twn. Qn the i* 0 yal tombs at 
Thebes, are representations of captives 
led away in triumph, either in a state of 
complete nudity, or with a small scarf 
suspended round their loins, and hang¬ 
ing down in front. 

5. -ip and rnwpn are used for the 
object of expectation and boasting,—an 
idiom very common in Scripture. 

6. 'N, which signifies isle, sea-coast , 
maritime country , is here to be taken in 
a more extended acceptation, as com¬ 
prehending the whole of Palestine,—so 
called from its bordering on the Medi¬ 
terranean. It is derived from » 
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of this coast shall say in that day: Behold ! thus it is with our 
expectation to which we have fled for help, that we might be delivered 
from the king of Assyria: How then shall we escape ? 


se recepit commorandi vel qttiescendi ergo , 
diversatusfuit: IV, in hospitium recepit , 

^ jig , mansioy sedes commoralionis. 
The only hope of the inhabitants of 


Palestine being frustrated by the reduc¬ 
tion of Egypt, they had no power to 
which they might apply for defence 
against the returning army of the As¬ 
syrians, wnaM, after tsjraa, is emphatic. 
How then shall we escape? 


CHAPTER XXI. 1—10. 

THE SENTENCE OF THE DESERT OF THE SEA. 

This chapter contains three prophetic oracles, of which the first respects the con¬ 
quest of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, and occupies the first ten verses. 
It is full of scenic representation, and is justly characterised by Lowth, as singular 
for its brevity and force ; for the variety and rapidity of the movements ; and for 
the strength and energy of colouring with which the action and event are painted. 
Under the image of a portentous storm, the prophet announces the approach of 
the army of Cyrus, calls upon the warriors to advance, and pathetically describes 
the consternation which their unexpected attack would produce, 1—4. The king 
of Babylon and his princes are then described as indulging in festive security; 
but, by a sudden transition, the Persians are summoned to arms, 5. The advance 
of the enemy, and the issue of the attack, are then appropriately depicted, 6—9; 
and the vision closes with an animated address to the Jewish captives, calling 
their attention to what was designed to effect their deliverance, 10. 


1 As hurricanes sweeping through the south, 
It cometh from the desert, 

From the terrible land. 


1. D’ 11 I’D, ike Desert of the Sea , a 
very appropriate designation of the coun¬ 
try about Babylon, especially towards the 
south, which was one unbroken exten¬ 
sive plain, consisting either of sterile 
sandy regions, or of open fields of pas¬ 
turage for flocks. Previous to the con¬ 
struction of dams by Semiramis, the 
periodical inundation of the Euphrates 


caused the whole country to assume the 
appearance of a vast sheet of water, on 
which account it was called a sea. 
II erod. i. 184. Abydenus says expressly; 
Ae-yerm St 7rdrra p*v apxfjs vBa)p 
ftvat, 0A'A422AN KaXcofievqv. Euseb. 
Preep. Evang. ix. 41, p. 457, ed. Paris, 
1628. Comp. Jer. li. 13, 3G. It is, 
however, not impossible that there may 
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2 A Grievous vision was shewn to me, 

The plunderer plundering, and the destroyer destroying ; 
Go up, O Elam ! Besiege, O Media ! 

All sighing I have made to cease. 

3 Therefore my loins are full of writhing; 

Pangs have seized me, as the pangs of a woman in labour : 
I am convulsed, I cannot hear; 

I am troubled, I cannot see. 

4 My heart is bewildered, 

H orror hath suddenly seized me ; 


be a reference to the artificial sea or 
lake, to the west of Babylon, forty square 
miles in size, into which the water of the 
Euphrates was turned, and kept, as in a 
common reservoir, for the purpose of 
irrigating the lands in the vicinity.— 
The great Arabian desert lying to the 
south both of Babylon and Palestine, the 

r * 

most destructive storms come from that 
direction. They sweep along with tre¬ 
mendous fury, carrying tents into the 
air, and devastating whatever cannot 
resist their violence. They are properly 
called ntoD, sweepers, from to carry 

entirely away , destroy ; Arab, l , 

Conj. viii. perire fecit, exlerminavil. 
Comp. Job i. 19, xxxvii. 9 ; Zech. ix. 
14.>—The in marks the gerund.— 
The nomin. to W 2 , is the M.edo-Pcrsian 
army, understood, though not expressed. 
It is said to come from the desert , i. e. 
the vast region lying to the north and east 
of Babylon, and which is called rftni: y>», 
a terrible land, because it was mostly 
uncultivated, and the residence of wild 
beasts. Comp. Deut. i. 19. 

2. The fern, min is construed with an 
adjective and verb in the mas. on account 
of the tremendous character of the sub¬ 
ject to which it refers.—not only sig¬ 
nifies to act perfidiously , but also, to 
commit violence , pillage , spoil, &c.; LXX. 

adcTel; Syr. perverse egit , inju- 

V 

riam intulif. Targ. D>», to oppress , 
plunder. Comp. Hab. ii. 5. Lowth’a 
change of the Benoni into Pahul parti¬ 
ciples is critically unwarranted, and vio¬ 
lates the claims of the connexion.—The 
enemy is seen by the prophet, engaged 


in the work of destruction, to effect 
which he is encouraged by an express 
command from Jehovah ; and the result 
is abruptly, but expressively announced,— 
the termination of the sufferings and 
sorrows of those whom Babylon had op¬ 
pressed. According to the Masoretes, 
the n in nnn:w is Raphe, i. e. it is to be 
pronounced soft, without the Mappik, 
which is found in several MSS. and 
printed editions, and is, therefore, not to 
be regarded as a pronominal suffix. It 
is, indeed, not unusual, as in ver. 2, to 
introduce an implied reference, especially 
in animated and abrupt style ; but it 
seems preferable to consider the n as 
paragogic and emphatic, and so express¬ 
ing still more forcibly the extent of the 
sighing which Babylon had occasioned, 
but which was now to cease. Sec Ps. 
iii. 3. Thus Jarchi and Roscnmuller. 

3, 4. In these verses, the prophet per¬ 
sonifies Babylon, and represents her as 
giving expression to extreme agitation 
and terror, occasioned by the unexpected 
appearance of the enemy, is in¬ 

tensive, and signifies great writhing , or 
writhing pain , from to twist, writhe . 
Comp, wn, vni, & c .—o in rrap? and 
nuno expresses negation.—'i*pn r|ir3, lit. 
the twilight of my pleasure ; but 
which signifies either the evening or the 
morning twilight, is also used for the 
darkness of night that intervenes between 
them. See chap. v. II, lix. 10. What 
the prophet means, is the night which 
the Babylonians had devoted to pleasure, 
when Belshazzar made a great feast to a 
thousand of his nobles, and drank wine 
out of the sacred cups which had been 
tnken from the temple at Jerusalem, 

A A 
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The night of my pleasure 
Is to me become one of terror. 

5 The table is arranged ; 

The watch is set; 

They eat, they drink :— 

Arise, ye princes ; anoint the shield. 
0 For thus hath the Lord said to me: 


Dan. v. Of the festival celebrated on 
this occasion, express mention is made 
by Herodotus, lib. i. 191 : aWo tvx<w 

a(fi\ tOVCOV upT7)V, XOptVttV Tt TOVTOV 

tov xpovov, teal tv txmaOtlycn tivai, ts 6 
S?) kqi to Kapra tirvOovro : “but they 
happened to he celebrating a festival, and 
were dancing and indulging in pleasure, 
when they learned what had happened.” 
And Xenophon states in his Cyropaedia, 
vii. 7 : *0 KCpor, trvtihy topryv to t- 
avTTjv tv B«/3v \<ovt yKovcrtv tivai, tv y 
tt avrts Ba/3iAamoi oXyv ttjv vvura iri- 
vovcrt Kal Kiopa^ovaiv : that “ Cyrus, 
when he heard that they were celebrat¬ 
ing a festival at Babylon, in which all 
the Babylonians drank and revelled the 
whole night," proceeded to take measures 
for the immediate capture of the eity.— 
is used impersonally, and is equiva¬ 
lent to the substantive verb rrrt, followed 
by ' 7 .— Before htytt, subaud. repeated 
from the preceding clause. Comp. Dan. 
v. 6, 9. 


5. riD2, ‘nDN, and rimi, are histori¬ 
cal Infinitives, and vividly portray the 
security and avidity with which the Baby¬ 
lonians were enjoying the feast. The 
position of n'p^rt riDS between irrttin p? 
and rimn yoN is beautifully select. When 
the tables had all been prepared, and the 
king and his guests were about to sit 
down to the banquet, the precaution was 
taken to see that the guards were placed 
at their posts. The coincidence between 
this circumstance, noticed by Isaiah, and 
the words addressed to Cyrus by those 
who were around Gobrias, one of his 
generals, is also remarkable, — oh tv 
KtDpto SoKti yap y 7roXic Traaa tivai ry$t 
ry vvktL (fivXaKTj ptvroi npo rSv 
7 rvXtov t vt tv £6 pt 8 a' tern y a p aft 
rtray pt vt) : “the city seems to-night 
to be in a general revel, but we shall 
meet with a guard at the gales, for there 
is always one set there Cyropsed. ut 


sup. Other interpretations of nra nw 
have been attempted, but have failed. 
See Gcsenius and Hitziff. The words 

n 

are not found in the LXX. The Hexap. 
lias, after an asterisk, vKoirtvaov ryv 
crKOTVLav , but there is no corresponding 
translation in the Hexap. Syriac. The 
Peshito Syr., Targ., and Vulg., render 
according to the usual signification of 
watching , looking out. —According to Ge- 
senius, the last clause of the verse con¬ 
tains a call from the watch to the princes 
of Babylon, to rise from the tables at 
which they were feasting, and hasten to 
the defence of the city; but the words 
are more probably addressed in vision by 
the prophet to the commanders of the 
Medes and Persians, calling upon them 
to seize the favourable moment of attack. 
Com]). Jer. li. 11, 12; and the words of 
Cyrus : aytrt, Xapfidvtrt 6 tv\o . The 
pp, shield , was the chief defence of the 
aneient warrior. In length, it was about 
half his height, and generally double its 
own breadth. It was most commonly 
covered with bull’s hide, (hence dtnvldas 
/3oeta?, Iliad v. 452,) having the hair 
outwards, sometimes strengthened by 
one or more rims of metal, and studded 
with nails or metal pins. Sometimes it 
was suspended by a thong upon the side, 
and sometimes held by a handle. Wil¬ 
kinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 
298. It was customary to smear the 
shields over with oil, to render them 
smooth, so that the weapons of the enemy 
might slide off them, and also to prevent 
them from being injured by rain. This 
was done before engaging in battle, which 
accounts for the command on the present 
occasion. Comp. 1 Sam. i. 21. 

6. Isaiah is here ordered to do, what 
would naturally be done under such cir¬ 
cumstances by one anxious to know the 
result. The whole is transacted in vision. 
A watchman is stationed ; the army of 
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Go, station a watchman ; 

What lie seetli, let him declare. 

7 And lie saw troops of horse by pairs, 
Troops of asses, troops of camels ; 

And listened with the utmost attention. 


Cyrus is presented to his.view ; he gives 
the alarm by describing its appearance ; 
and finally announces the fall of Babylon, 
ver. 7 —9. 

7. as well as "won and toa, are 

here nouns of multitude. As also 
signifies a chariot , most interpreters so 
render it in the present instance, and 
some, with Michaelis, suppose the war- 
chariots, armed with scythes, to be meant, 
which were first introduced among the 
Persians by Cyrus. Since, however, it 
does not appear that asses and camels 
were employed in the East to draw 
chariots, or waggons of any description, 
the term cannot be so taken, at least in 
the connexion in which it here stands 
with these animals ; and it is scarcely to 
be imagined that it would be used in 
such close proximity, in two different 
acceptations. 33}, the verb from which 



it is derived, like the Arab. sig¬ 

nifies to ride, either on an animal or in 
a vehicle, so that the noun may equally 
denote riders, and the animals on, or the 
vehicles in which they rode. Comp. 
2 Sam. viii. 4, x. 18. It must here be 
understood as signifying troops riding on 
horses.— C’ttte signifies both horsemen 
and horses , especially such as were used 
for riding: the parallel use of camels and 
asses shews that the word is to be taken 
in the latter sense. *tg2 properly denotes 
a yoke, from tos, to hind , fasten ; but as 
the yoke was employed for the purpose 
of binding two animals together, it easily 
came to signify a couple of animals thus 
bound, and then a pair or couple indefi¬ 
nitely, without reference to the primary 
signification of the term. The prophet 
employs it to describe the Persian cavalry 
advancing in double ranks ;—a circum¬ 
stance specially noticed by Xenophon : 

TO TOV 7WTapOV OVTIOf €7TOpaVV(TO, 

napT)yyvT]cr€V d KOpor, Tllpaais xt\iap- 
%ots Ka'i irrfidip Ka'i n tttciov, *EI2 Ai O 
ayovras rrjv ^iXiocrruv napeivat npos 
avTov, fc.r.X. Cyropsed. vii. 5, 8. That 


Cyrus should have a strong body of 
horsemen might be anticipated, from the 
use of cavalry by the Egyptians and 
other nations of antiquity; but it would 
seem that they wore first used by the 
Persians, in his wars in western Asia. 
How strange soever it may appear, at 
first sight, to us westerns, that asses 
should be employed in offensive warfare, 
it is certain, that the inhabitants of Cara- 
mania, a province of Persia, thus used 
them: Xpdivrai 5* ovois 01 TroXXot fcai 
7rpov 7 roXepov, erndva t<dv imratv. ovov 
re Ovovcn rai^Apet, o unep (rtfiovTat 6 c<dv 
pov ov, Ka'i eiCTt no\cpt<TTal. “ Even in 
war, they mostly use asses, owing to the 
lack of horses ; and they also offer them 
in sacrifice to Mars, whom alone of all 
the gods they worship ; being a most 
warlike people.” Strabo, lib. xv. cap. 2. 
These animals were not only useful in 
conveying the soldiers forward to the 
point where they gave battle to the 
enemy on foot, but were also employed 
for the purpose of scaring bis horses. 
Thus Herodotus relates, that in the ex¬ 
pedition of Darius against the Scythians, 
the insolence of the asses so terrified the 
Scythian horses, that they were panic- 
struck by their braying, and pricking 
their ears, turned about; having never 
before heard the sound, or seen the form 
of these animals—a circumstance which 
in some degree affected the fortune of 
the war, lib. iv. cap. 29. According to 
Xenophon, a similar stratagem was used 
by Cyrus with the camels , in the decisive 
battle which he gained against Croesus, 
which proves that he also had them in 
his army, conformably to the prediction 
in the text. Cyropaed. vii 1, § 14, 22. 
Since, however, it was anciently cus¬ 
tomary for the Bac trian s, Parthian s, 
Africans, and oilier nations of the East, 
to attack the enemy on the backs of 
camels or dromedaries, as it has been 
since, and is at this day in Arabia, there 
is reason to believe that the like formed 
part of the military operations of Cyrus, 
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8 And he cried out like a lion : 

On the watch-tower I stood, mv lord ! 

Continually by day ; 

And at my post of observation, 

I was stationed whole nights. 

9 And behold ! this came : 

Troops of men, horse by pairs. 

And he further said : 

Babylon is fallen, is fallen ! 

And all the graven images of her gods he hath smashed to the 

i 



in his war with the Babylonians. See 
Diod. Sic. ii- 54, iii. 44 ; Liv. xxxvii. 40 ; 
Strabo, xvi. 3; Herod, vii. 86 ; Pollux, 
x. 8 ; Herodian, i\\ 15 ; Gesen. in loc.; 
Michaelis, Laws of Moses, vol. ii. p.499. 

In the present case, as in numberless 
others, by abandoning the literal inter¬ 
pretation for one that is symbolical and 
purely imaginary, the evidence which 
the passage affords in support of the 
truth of Scripture, is entirely lost. Re¬ 
garding ovihQ as denoting horsemen, 
Estius, Tirinus, Sanctius, Menochius, 
Prebend. Lowth, and others, suppose 
the two to be symbolical of Cyrus and 
Darius ; while some are of opinion, that 
the ass and the camel are symbolical of 
the Medes and Persians! 

8. Want of attention to the usage of 

the language has led many to interpret 
rnw, a lion> of Darius; but there is ob¬ 
viously an ellipsis of ?, as , like, before 
the word, as for "nE??, Ps. xi. 1 ; 

ttv, for invp, Tsa. xxii. 23 ; *vsn, for 

li. 12, et freq. Comp. Rev. x. 3. Lowth’s 
conjecture, that we should read nt-nn, 
which is adopted by Michaelis, Dathe, 
and Dbderlein, is altogether gratuitous.— 
The punctists, supposing Jehovah to be 
addressed by the watchman, read '31N, 
but as, according to ver. G, the watch¬ 
man was placed at his post by Isaiah, 
the word should be pointed and 

rendered sir, or my lord , as in our com¬ 
mon version. 

9. In the phrase N3 rrrnzrp seems 
to be couched the sudden and unex¬ 
pected approach of the Persian army— 
a circumstance specially noticed by 
Herodotus : vvv if- anpo aB o ktJt ov 


cr <f)i napi<JT7)o-av ol Ilepcrai ; "But the 
Persians came upon them quite unex- 

pectedly lib. i. 191.-Here for 

O’VWN, which was omitted ver. 7, is sup¬ 
plied, and the other two particulars 
there mentioned are left out, being un¬ 
derstood.—rw, lit. to answer, is used 
idiomatically to express the continuance 
or prosecution of the discourse. Comp. 
Gen. xviii. 27, and dnoKplvopai , in the 
Hellenistic Greek of the N. T. Matt. xi. 
25, xxii. 1 ; only, in the present instance, 
there is, as it were, a perceptible pause 
on the part of the watchman, before 
proceeding to announce the result of the 
hostile approach of Cyrus—the destruc¬ 
tion of Babylon.-The repetition nVp3 

expresses the strong impression 
which the fall of that great city had 
produced on the mind of the speaker, 
and gives emphasis to the declaration. 
Comp. Rev. xviii. 2, where the same 
formula is employed in application to 

spiritual Babylon.-The concluding 

clause of the verse contains another of 
those prophetic intimations, which re¬ 
ceive their confirmation from profane 
history, though ofttimes in an apparently 
quite incidental manner. Herodotus 
expressly states, lib. i. 131, that dyaX- 
para ptv /cat wqovs /cat ficopov? ov/c iv 
vopa> 7 Totevpivovs ISpveaBai, dXXa /cat 
rotert noievarL poyptqv inupepovat; " The 
Persians deem it unlawful to form 
images, or construct temples and altars, 
and charge those with stupidity who do 
so.” They would, therefore, naturally 
break them in pieces, whenever they fell 
in their way. The nomin. to is 
Cyrus or his army understood. Fol- 
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10 O my threshing, and the corn of my floor ! 

What I have heard from Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, 
I have declared to you. 


lowed by yw£ the verb is a vox prwgnans ; 
and the lull force of the phrase is, to 
break in pieces while levelling with the 
ground. The LXX., Arab., Syr., Targ., 
and Vulg., appear to have read and 
De Rossi’s Cod. 985, originally read 
; but both readings have sprung 
from want of attention to the proper 
nominative.—Comp. Jer. 1. 2, li. 47, 52. 

10 . The words Traip have been 

“ ■ I '** ■ \ 1 

variously interpreted, according to the 
different views which have been taken 
of the person speaking, and of those re¬ 
specting whom they are spoken. The 
most natural construction is that which 
assigns them to the prophet, and regards 
them as addressed to his countrymen 
who should be in Babylon at the time 
of the Persian conquest. They had been 
threshed , i.e. trodden upon and op¬ 
pressed by their enemies, till, by the 
blessing of God, their idolatrous prac¬ 
tices had been separated from them, and 


they lay as clean grain upon the thresh¬ 
ing-floor, ready to be removed into the 
garner. The prophet calls them his, 
identifying himself with them as his 
people. rrcHTp, a threshing , or that which 
has been threshed , from irvt, Arab. 



, calcavit pedibus terrain, to tread 


out grain , trample upon , crush enemies, 
captives , &c. f£>, a smooth or level area 
on a rising ground, or in a field, where 

grain is trodden out; Arab. , to 

make sjnooth or level. lit. the son 

of my floor , but used idiomatically for 
the grain which was upon it. Comp. 
sparks , Job v. 7; nipjTji, the 


arrow , 


chap. xli. 20, and the Arab. 



Ijj , aurora ; , 

c/'- lu,:a • U 


viator ; 
anas. 


Verses 11, 12. 

THE SENTENCE OF DUMAH. 


11 One called to me from Seir: 
Watchman! wliat of the night? 
Watchman ! what of the night? 

12 The watchman said : 

11, 12. These two verses contain a 
prophecy concerning the inhabitants of 
Diiinah, which, from its abrupt intro¬ 
duction, its brevity, and its enigmatical 
character, is somewhat difficult of in¬ 
terpretation. From iron, Dumah , occur¬ 
ring Gen. xxv. 14, and 1 Chron. i. 30, 
as the name of one of the descendants 
of Ishmael, in connexion with Teman, 
and other Arabian names, it is most 
probable that, in this place, we are to 
understand by the term, the Ao vpalOa 

of Ptolemy, JjjJl If), the Rocky 


m ) 

\ 


Dumah, or , Syrian Du - 1 

mah, so called from its being situated 
on the confines of Arabia Petrcea and 
the Syrian desert. Thus Michaelis, 
Doderlein, Hcnsler, Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Maurer. On the other hand, Schmidius, 
Vitringa, Lowtli, Koppe, Doderlein, 
Dathe, Rosenmiiller, Hoothroyd, and 
Jenour, following the ’iSovpata of the 
LXX., consider it to be merely an ab¬ 
breviation of Edom. Tlie circum¬ 
stance that the voice is said to come 
NSira, from Seir, cannot strictly be 


1 

i 
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Morning cometli, and also night; 
If ye will inquire, inquire ; 

Turn, conic. 


adduced in favour of the latter interpre¬ 
tation ; since, if we suppose the prophet 
to have been in Jerusalem, it must have 
reached him from Seir—the north-east 
mountains of that country stretching 
between Dumah and Judea. The period 
to which the prophecy refers seems to 
be that during which the Jews were 
captives in Babylon. Respecting this 
period, metaphorically called the night, 
on account of its calamities, (see chap, 
xlv. 7; Joel ii. 2 ; Amos v. 8,) the in¬ 
habitants of Dumah scoffingly inquire, 
how far it is advanced. And, to give 
gTeater pointedness to the taunt, the 
inquiry is repeated. The inspired reply 
is, that morning i. e. the dawn of joy 
and prosperity (see Job xi. 17) is ap¬ 
proaching to the Jews, but that there is 
also a night at hand, or a season of 
calamity for their enemies. The prophet 


then tells them, that if they would really 
know what was in the Divine mind, 
they must repent, and come in the exer¬ 
cise of a humble and teachable disposi¬ 
tion, Comp. Job xxii. 21.—wnw, and nsa, 
are Aramaic, or imitations of it. The 
former verb is otherwise used in Heb. 
with n for its third radical, which a 
great many MSS., and the Complut. 
Bible, exhibit in this place; the latter 
occurs only once besides, Ohad. ver. 6, 
in the sense of inquiring, is used 
in its metaphorical sense of turning to 
God, regen ling, being converted, &c. like 

the Arab, c—, conversio, <jjy, 

■a 

pcenitentia ; Syr. and Chald. , 

Wij Rabbin. nnTC>ij>, repentance; and 
not adverbially, to qualify the following 
verb, as Hitzig maintains. 


Verses 13 —17. 

THE SENTENCE OE ARABIA. 

From Dumah, on the very confines, the prophet proceeds to deliver an oracle 
respecting the condition to which the Arabians in general should he reduced 
within a year after its publication. Instead of traversing the country as usual, 
and pitching their tents at the ordinary stations, or as might best suit their con¬ 
venience, the mercantile caravans should be obliged to betake themselves to the 
thickets, in order to escape from the sword of the enemy. To what invasion of 
Arabia reference is made cannot be determined; but, as it must have taken place 
in the time of Isaiah, it cannot be that by Nebuchadnezzar, predicted by 
Jeremiah, chap. xlix. 28—33; except we were to suppose that some definite 
numeral ha 3 been dropt out of the text before rqti, Lowth thinks it may have 
happened in connexion with Sennacherib’s invasion of Judea, about the four¬ 
teenth year of Hezekiah. 

13 In the thickets of Arabia shall ye lodge, 

Ye caravans of Hedanites ! 

13. Lowth deems the title ywa of singularity of the phraseology. The 
doubtful authority, partly because it is former circumstance is of little moment, 
wanting in many MSS. of the LXX-, especially as the Greek MSS. in which 
and partly because of what he calls the it is found are supported by Aquila, 
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H Bring- forward water to the thirsty; 

O 

Ye inhabitants of the land of Tenia, 
Anticipate with his bread the fugitive. 


Symm. and Tlieod. And, as it respects 
the construction, though the two iden¬ 
tical nouns nowhere else occur with the 
preposition ? intervening, yet instances 
of nouns thus construed are by no means 
uncommon. Comp. ’"n, 2 Sam. i. 
21 ; rpr? nor, Ps. lxxxiv. 7 f TVi£ nnoip, 
Isa. ix. 3; and rw? immediately 
following in-the verse itself, which in all 
probability was prominent in the mind 
of Isaiah, when he penned the title. 

See also lvi. 9.-Tjr, LJX, Arabia, 


gives this interpretation.—By is not 

meant a forest of trees, but a rough or 
rugged part of the desert, containing 
thickets of brush-wood, briers, &c. which 
rendered hostile operations, in a great 
measure, impracticable. Comp, the Arab. 

, locus salebrosus. —the De¬ 
ckin') tes, here mentioned, are not the de¬ 
scendants of Abraham by Keturah, Gen. 
xxv. 3, who occupied a northern tract 
in Arabia, bordering on Idumea, but 
those of Raamali, specified Gen. x. 7, 



generally speaking, includes the whole 
extent of country which extends from 
Palestine to the straits of Babelinandel, 
and from the Red Sea to the Euphrates, 
and is usually divided into Deserta, 
Petraea, and Felix; but in this passage, 
as most frequently in Scripture, the 
name more immediately applies to Ara¬ 
bia Deserta, or the northern, being that 
with which the Hebrews were most 
familiar. It is peopled by Bedoweens, 

i. e. inhabitants of the desert , 

M 

who have no fixed habitations, but live 
in tents, ( ktktjvXtqi , Strabo, xvi. 3 ; Diod. 
Sic. ii. 54,) and move from place to 
place, according as they require pas¬ 
turage for their flocks. This mode of 
life they have led from the most ancient 
times; as, indeed, they retain unaltered 
most of the patriarchal manners and 
customs. Through this desert lay the 
great route from the Elanitic and Per¬ 
sian gulfs on the south, to Damascus, 
Tyre, and Sidon on the north, connect¬ 
ing the commerce of the Indian seas 
with that of the Mediterranean. It 
still forms that of the caravans from 
Damascus to Mecca. It is to such 
caravans, here called rrtmN, travelling 
companies , that the prophet refers. 
Comp. Job vi. 19. Being stocked with 
articles of great value they would natu¬ 
rally be an object of attack by the 
enemy.—Instead of iTPa, two of De 
Rossi’s MSS. read in the evening , 
but probably a correction from the Targ., 
which, with the LXX., Syr., and Vulg., 


who inhabited the island • Daden , 

in the Persian Gulf, and most probably 
part of the adjacent coast of Arabia, 
and were celebrated on account of their 
trade with the Phenicians, Ezek. xxvii. 
15, 20, xxxviii. 13. See Bochart Phaleg. 
lib. iv. cap. 6 ; Michaelis, Spicileg. i. p. 
201 . It was their caravans, and not 
those of a tribe in the immediate vici¬ 
nity of Tema, that would be attacked. 

14. NS'n, Tema, still called by the Arabs 

U , Taima, a region on the extremity 

of Arabia Deserta, towards Syria. Job 
vi. 19; Jer. xxv. 23. The LXX. uni¬ 
formly render it Qaipav, confounding it 
with jo'fi, which lay close to Idumea, on 
the east. Ii is only a few hours'journey 
to the east of Hejeh, which lies on the 
route of the caravans from Damascus to 
Mecca. The inhabitants are called to 
perform the rites of hospitality towards the 
fugitives—a virtue for which the Arabs 
have ever been renowned.—The suff. in 
tonj? belongs to Tib, the fugitive ; and the 
meaning is, Supply him with the food 
which he needs; just as d apros fgivv. 
Matt. vi. II, means the bread, or food, 
which our circumstances require.—The 
ancient versions read the verbs vnn, and 
VDip, in the lmper., and justly. The 
former is thus used Jer. xii. 9 ; and if 
the latter be not here used in Kal, it is 
only necessary to remove the Dagesh, and 
change the Hiric into Patach, to make 
it the lmper. of Piel. vnn is a con¬ 
traction for vnwn. 
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15' For they flee from the swords, 

From the drawn sword ; 

From the bent bow, 

And from lire pressure of war. 

16 For thus said the Lord to me : 

In one year more, according to the years of a hireling. 
All the glory of Kedar shall be consumed. 

17 And the remainder of the number of bows— 

The mighty sons of Kedar shall be diminished ; 

For Jehovah, the God of Israel, hath spoken it. 


15. The cumulative character of this 
verse greatly heightens the effect. For 
"lis, comp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 3, and the Arab. 

, molestia affecit, in angustiam rede- 

git ; , vehemenlia hiemis, adversitas. 

16. tip., Kedar, an Arabian tribe, de* 
scended from Kedar, one of the sons of 
Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 13. Comp. Ps. cxx. 
5 ; Song i. 5; Isa. xlii. 11, lx. 7 ; Jer. 
ii. 10, xlix. 28, 29; Ezek. xxvii. 21. 
They are the Cedrei of Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
v. 11, and appear to have taken the 


range of the desert from the Red Sea as 
far as the Euphrates. Tou K r)8ap ano- 
yovoi ou noppeo rrjs BaftvXaivos p*XP l 
rrjfiepov eaKijvwvTat. Theod. in Ps. cxx. 
5. In the present passage, as in some 
of those just quoLed, the name seems to 
be employed, in a more extended sense, 
to denote the Arabs generally. 

17. ntcj?, bow , stands for n^r^N, bow¬ 
men. Comp. ni£j?i D'ipji* in the absolute 
slate, with } intervening. Thus 
harvest, chap. xvii. 5, for Taj?v}'N, a 
reaper. In our own language, a whip 
is used for a driver; a shot, for one who 
shoots, &c. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE SENTENCE OF THE VALLEY OF VISION. 

This oracle consists of two parts, the former of which respects the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem generally, and the latter, an individual of high rank at the court. 
Interpreters have found some difficulty in determining whether to refer the 
invasion here predicted to that of Sennacherib, or to the desolating one under 
Nebuchadnezzar. To make sure of the matter, Vitringa, Jackson, and others, 
suppose both to be meant; but without furnishing any satisfactory exegesis. It 
appears to me, after a careful examination of ihe entire section, that there is no 
part of it, but may, without straining, be applied to the events which took place 
in Judea, and especially in the capital, in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah. 

The prophet describes the extreme agitation and confusion of Jerusalem during the 
siege, 1, 2; the mortality arising from famine already hegun, and the captive 
state of all who had fled thither for refuge, pent up within her walls, 2, 3; his 
own feelings in prospect of the impending destruction, 4, 5 ; and the preparations 
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of the besieging army, 6, 7. The defensive measures adopted by the inhabitants 
are then narrated, accompanied with a severe reproof for their confiding in 
these measures, and not in Jehovah, and their abandoning themselves to unholy 
and infidel mirth, instead of humbling themselves, and repenting, as became 
them, in such alarming circumstances, 8—14. The remainder of the chapter is 
occupied with a prophecy respecting a change in the office of treasurer, which 
took place about the same period of Jewish history. 


1 What ailetli thee now, that all belonging to thee 
Have gone up to the roofs ? 

2 Thou that Avast full of commotions, 

The noisy city, the joyous city ! 

Thy slain are not the slain by the sword, 

Nor such as have died in battle. 

3 All thy rulers flee together, 

Without the boAv, they are made prisoners ; 

All found in thee arc made prisoners together, 
Even those who have fled from far. 


1. Tli at pnrr the valley of vision, 
means Jerusalem, is bevond all doubt. 

1 * 7 

though the phrase occurs only in this 
place. Being surrounded with hills, and 
for the most part by a deep valley, by a 
branch of which it was also intersected, 
it might with nil propriety be called by 
the latter term. See Ps. exxv. 2; Jer. 
xxi. 13. The established use of p'tn in 
reference to prophetic vision, and the 
circumstance that Jerusalem was the 
principal seat of divine revelation, Luke 
xiii. 33, 34, prove that such is the accep¬ 
tation in which the wold is here to be 
taken. The agreement between jv»n 
and rrpTO, Moriah —both signifying vi¬ 
sion, is purely incidental.—The prophet 
begins to address the inhabitants in the 
character of a stranger, or as one igno¬ 
rant of the cause of the universal com¬ 
motion. Comp. Luke xxiv. 17. Their 
object in assembling on the roofs of the 
houses, which were flat and spacious, as 
those of Eastern houses are at this day, 
appears to have been to make their ob¬ 
servations on the position and strength 
of the enemy, and to consult measures 
of defence. 

2 . For the sake of em¬ 
phasis, the noun is placed before the 
adjective by which it is governed. 


Gesen.—The prophet contrasts the for¬ 
merly prosperous and joyful condition of 
Jerusalem with her present calaniitou 9 
circumstances. On comparing the latter 
distich with Lam. iv. 9, it seems evident 
that by we are to understand such 
of the inhabitants as had died of famine. 
See 2 Chron. xxxii. 11. Either this con¬ 
struction must be put on the term, or 
it is to be taken figuratively in reference 
to the state to which they were reduced 
by fear, which is less natural. 

3. The scene here depicted is still in 
Jerusalem, consequently, the different 
members of the verse must be explained 
accordingly, tij is, therefore, to be taken 
in the sense of fleeing from the council- 
chamber—each of the rulers repairing 
to his family, or to some particular part 
of the city where he expected safety. 

Comp, the Arab. Jo, II. and IV. disgre - 

gavit, dispersit catnelos; VI. jljb , dts- 

persi sunt, hue illuc a sc invicem 
aufugerunt. Frey tag. Thcod. fiertiuv q- 
6r)(rav. Yet though they might thus flee, 
they were still in a state of captivity ; 
though not bound or taken captive by 
the bowmen, they were confined within 
the walla of the city as effectually as if 

B B 
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4 Wherefore I say, Look away from me; 

I will weep bitterly, 

(Strive not to comfort me,) 

For the desolation of the daughter of my people. 

5 For it is a day of tumult, of treading down, and of confusion, 
From the Lord, Jehovah of hosts, in the valley of vision; 

A calling out on the wall, 

And a crying to the mountain. 

6 Elam beareth the quiver, 


they had been prisoners of war.—r 
bow, is used for archers, as chap. xxi. 17; 
and the o prefixed is to be taken in a 
negative sense, as in crap, Job xi. 15 ; 

chap. xxi. 9; "q^rp, Isa. xiv. 19. 
Tlie archers, acting as light infantry, 
were the part of the army chiefly em¬ 
ployed in taking prisoners. ^Ds» signifies 
properly one who is bound, but it is also 
used to denote one who is in a state of 
captivity, or confinement, irrespective of 
the circumstance of binding, Gen. xl. 
3, 5; Judg. xvi. 21. Comp, the Arab. 


jm\ t construxit , captivum fecit; j*u I, 
captivitas ; , ibid. Not only were 


the rulers and all the ordinary inha¬ 
bitants pent up as prisoners within 
Jerusalem, but those also who, on the 
approach of the Assyrian army, had 
fled thither from distant parts of the 
country, were in the same condition. It 
is to this confinement during the siege 
that the prophet refers, and not to any 
actual flight or capture of the fugitives, 
as most commentators imagine. 

4. The more to affect the minds of the 
Jews, the seer describes the inconsolable 
condition into which the scene had 
thrown him, and begs them not to at¬ 
tempt to comfort him. See Jer. xiii.17; 
Lam. ii. 11; Micah i. 8,9. For "rib, 
one of Kennicott’s Codices reads “uri, 
which some have thought is supported 
by the LXX., Arab., Syr,, and Targ.; 
but this is uncertain, since to, from ttcJ, 
has much the same signification. Thi9 
reading was prohably introduced from 
Lam. iv. 10. 


5. p further assigns the cause of the 
prophet’s grief; and he traces the cala¬ 
mity to the punishing hand of Jehovah. 
For the formula nSrrt dv, see chap. ii. 12. 


The three genitives, ronpi rrorrp, 
form at once a paronomasia and a cli¬ 
max. The first denotes a state of noisy 
confusion; the second, that of persons 
treading upon each other in their eager¬ 
ness to escape from danger; and the 
third, the hopeless perplexity to which 
they are reduced. T 3 > the root from 
which ^9^? is derived, signifies to en¬ 
tangle, as in a thicket or labyrinth ; Arab. 

CJU , confusum turbatumquc fuit nego- 


tium; i VII. Turbata menle et turbatis 

raiionibus fuerunt homines. -"Vi? "'nHuP, 

another instance of paronomasia. TT’? 
Jarclii and Kimchi take to be a deno¬ 
minative from the following word "9, a 
wall; but Gesenius, Winer, and others, 
refer it to to dig, and render, digging 
through or undermining the wall. In 
Numb. xxiv. 17, the only other passage 
in which the Pilpal form occurs, the re¬ 
lation in which it stands to yrr? shews 
that it is used in the acceptation of 


destroying; hence the LXX. npovo- 
fieucra.; Vulg. vastabit. Here, however, 
the parallel term, rntf, suggests the idea 
of crying, crying out , which is the signi¬ 
fication of the corresponding Arab, form 

» barrivit camelus ; vocem edidit 


gallus ; clariorem vocem in gutture reci- 
procavit mugiens camelus. Frey tag, and 
Michaelis’s Supplem. No. 2292. To 
render the assimilation of the words 
more palpable, stands for on 

the wall. So great were the vociferations 
of the despairing inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem, that they reached the surrounding 
mountains. 


" Resonat magnis plangoribus aether.” 

Virg. JEn. iv. 668. 

6, 7. Isaiah now proceeds to describe 
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Willi chariots of men and horse; 

And Kir uncoverelli the shield. 

7 Thy choicest valleys are full of chariots, 

And the horse draw up at the gate. 

8 The vail of Judah is removed, 

And now thou lookest to the armour of the forest-house. 


tlic appearance of the besieging foe. 
From this verse, compared with 2 Kings 
xviii. 11, it is evident, that Elam or 
Persia was in the time of the prophet 
subject to the Assyrian power. The 
Elamites, or Elymaei, furnished a large 
body of troops, who were mostly archers. 
2rpaT£0)T(ir Totjoras tovs 

(ttovs. Strabo, xv. 3, 12. Forming the 
light infantry, they are mentioned in 
distinction from the war-chariots, and 
cavalry, also furnished by the Persians; 
and from the Median or Caucasian war¬ 
riors who employed the sword and spear. 
Hence the appropriateness of the allu¬ 
sion here, and Jer. xlix.34. See Rosenm. 
Bib. Geography, chap. vi. The other 
foreign troops, specified as forming auxi¬ 
liaries in the Assyrian army, came from 
the region on the Kur, vp, K vpos, 

Armen, fynup , which takes its rise in 

the mountains of the Caucasus, and, 
flowing through Tiflis, the capital of 
Georgia, joins the Araxes before it 
reaches the Caspian Sea. The name of 

Georgia, ^1 Girjistan, is obvi¬ 


Houbigant, 333, chariots of Syrians.— 
The i prefixed to D'Tihs in seven MSS,, 
originally in two more, and four printed 
editions, is most probably a supply of 
the ellipsis. It is also expressed in the 
Targ.—vw) no, lit. placing , they place , 
i. e. themselves; but the Infin. is here 
used substantively, and the meaning is, 
the cavalry take their station, or draw 
up in regular order. Thus the Syr. 

9 . V 

) instruent sese. 

8. nrirp Tjc’p, the vail or covering of 
Judah, means the fortified places in the 
country which Sennacherib had already 
taken, 2 Kings xviii. 13. The root is 
^]3D, which signifies to cover , protect , 
and the derivative is used of the curtain 
before the entrance of the tabernacle, 
court, &c. Exod. xxvi. 36, xxxv. 17. 
Gesenius supposes the language to be 
that of reproach ; the figure being taken 
from the wanton and violent tearing 
away of a vail from a virgin; and ad¬ 
duces from the life of Timur, ,] fjjji 

{•J W * 

mi , ere the vail be removed; 


ously a derivative from this ancient 
name. The natives of the Caucasus 
still wear shields, as I had an opportunity 
of observing when travelling there in 
the year 1821. Those which I saw were 
made of wood or strong leather, and 
surrounded on the outside with iron. 
See Biblical Researches and Travels in 
Russia, London, 1826, 8vo, p. 485. From 
the statement made by Isaiah, they appear 
to have preserved them in a cover while 
on their march, in order that they might 
not be injured by rain or dust. Comp, 
the clypeorum involucra of Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor. ii. 14. For other Biblical 
references to this region, see 2 Kings 
xvi. 9; Amos i. 5, ix. 7 .—otn 333 is the 
same as 333, chap. xxi. 9; so that 
there is no necessity, with Lowth, to 
adopt the conjectural emendation of 


denoting the exposure of a people to the f 
greatest indignity by the enemy. From ■! 
the antithesis in this verse, it would 
rather seem to indicate the defenceless 
condition of a people, than any af¬ 
front offered them. We may, however, 

compare the Arab.^jLg, velum, cortina; 

res omnes qua alia tegitur ; clypeus , 

murus, seu lorica ejus. —rf? stands 
for p33 l ri rra, the house of the forest of | 
Lebanon , i. e. the cedar palace which 
Solomon caused to be constructed of 
trees from Lebanon, 1 Kings vii. 2—7, 
x. 21; which appears afterwards to have 
been converted into an arsenal. Comp. . 
Neh. iii. 19. It is supposed to have been 
built on the acclivitoue part of Mount 
Zion eastward, to which was given the 
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9 Ye regard the breaches of the city of David, which are many, 
And ye collect the water of the lower pool. 

10 Ye number the houses of Jerusalem, 

And break down the houses to fortify the wall. 

11 Ye make a reservoir between the two walls, 

For the water of the old pool: 

But ye look not to Him who doeth this. 

Neither do ye regard Him who long since devised it. 

12 The Lord, Jehovah of Hosts, calleth on this same day 
To weeping and lamentation ; 

To baldness, and to girding with sackcloth. 


13 But, behold ! joy and gladness, 

name of Ophel. The means of defence 
from without having been taken posses¬ 
sion of by the Assyrians, the inhabitants 
now perceived that the only resource 
left was to furnish themselves with an 
adequate supply of weapons from the 
armoury, and offer all the resistance 

they could from within.--The phrase 

H ? inr? Di*a, in that day , possesses in this 
connexion the least possible extension 
of meaning: it only connects the two 
events specified closely together in point 
of time. Comp. vcr. 12, where it is used 
to express the present time, or that 
during which the events were passing. 
The entire passage is a description of the 
present, not a prediction of the future. 

9—11. The city of David formed the 
most southerly and highest part of Jeru¬ 
salem. It lay on Mount Zion, and was 
surrounded with a separate wall, which 
appears at this time to have fallen into 
decay. It derived its name from the 
circumstances of Davids taking the 
citadel of the Jebusites, which stood 
there, and his making it his royal resi¬ 
dence.—The numbering of the houses 
seems to refer to an inspection under¬ 
taken with the view of ascertaining 
which might most conveniently be de¬ 
molished ; or reference may be had to 
certain houses being pulled down in 
order to obtain materials for repairing 
the wall. In won, the Masoretes 
mark the second n as Raphe, i. e. 
there is an omission of the Dagesh com¬ 
pensative for the first radical.— DTifcn, 
the two walls, i. e. the one which Heze- 
kiah caused to be repaired, and the 


exterior one which he built, 2 Chron. 
xxxii.5 .—The old pool was the same as 
the upper pool, chap, vii.3; called also the 
king's pool , because its waters irrigated 
the royal gardens, Nell. ii. 14, iii. 15. 
By contriving to throw up a wall round 
it, and along the passage which he 
caused to be dug for its waters into the 
city, the king at once deprived the As¬ 
syrians of them, and secured a supply 
for the inhabitants. For further notices 
respecting the localities here mentioned, 
see chap, vii.3.—While the Jews were 
active in preparing every means of de¬ 
fence, and had their attention fixed upon 
them, they forgot God, who, in ac¬ 
complishment of an eternal purpose, 
had brought the calamity upon the city. 
Amos iii. 6. The repetition of the same 
verbs tt33, and n>n, in the 11th verse, 
which had been employed vers. 8, 9, 
adds to the force of the antithesis.— 
to form, fashion, has here the significa¬ 
tion of forming in the mind, purposing , 
determining. See chap, xxxvii. 26, and 
comp. Gen. vi. 5. 

12, 13. Instead of humbling them¬ 
selves and confessing their sins before 
the Lord, agreeably to the call which he 
had sent them to that end, the Jews 
indulged in every species of riot, and 
unblushingly gave expression to senti¬ 
ments the most epicurean and infidel. 
Nothing more strikingly evinces the 
strength of human depravity than tri¬ 
fling and reckless bravery when men 
are on the brink of destruction.—For 
the effect of the historical infinitives, see 
chap. xxi. 5. —invJn is elliptical for 
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Slaying oxen and killing sheep, 

Eating flesh and drinking wine ! 

O O 

—Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die ! 

14 But it is revealed in my ears, 

By Jehovah of Hosts : 

This guilt shall not be pardoned you till ye die, 
Saith the Lord, Jehovah of Hosts. 

15 Thus saith the Lord, Jehovah of Hosts : 

Go in now to this steward, 

To Shebna, who is over the household, [and say,] 


nnT: insri Comp. 1 King’s xxii. 

30. The words are applied by Paul to 
such as deny the resurrection of the 
dead, 1 Cor. xv. 32; and the sentiment 
they convey frequently occurs in heathen 
writers. Sec 'Wetstein, or Bloomfield ; 
and the poem of Tarafa, in the Moal- 
lakat, ver. 63. 

14. n';rr—rr:3, lit. Jehovah hath re¬ 
vealed himself, i. e. made the follow¬ 
ing revelation. Comp, the Arab. 

clarus fuit , manifeste patuit; V. reve- 
latus, reiectus , ac manifestatus fuit , ut 

Deus liomini: , revelalio . 'I'M!, 

n 1 T ; T ; 

in my ears, instead of '?>», to me, from 
the idiomatic use of ]in rra, to uncover 
the ear, make a communication to any 
one, 1 Sam. xx. 2, et freq .—cm, If, a 
formula of swearing which possesses a 
strong negative power. With n? it has 
an affirmative signification. See chap. v. 
9, where the same introductory style is 
employed, only with an ellipsis of rna:.— 
prrap-r?, till y e Jie t j. e. never. The 
impious Jews should be visited with 
calamity upon calamity, till finally Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar would destroy the city. 
The Targum explains the death here 
mentioned of unto, the second death 
in the world to come, which is unwar¬ 
ranted. 

15. Having executed his commission 
with respect to the ungodly inhabitants 
of Jerusalem generally, Isaiah now re¬ 
ceives a message to deliver to Shebna, 
the steward of the royal house, who, in 
all probability, set an example of sensual 
indulgence and irreligion, which greatly 


promoted these evils in others. Scholz 
supposes him to have been a powerful 
statesman in the time of Ahaz; and that 
Ilezekiah found him in office at the time 
of his accession, but was unable for 
some time to remove him from his 
situation. This oracle appears to have 
been delivered much about the same 
time with the preceding. Nor can we 
doubt that Shebna and Eliakim men¬ 
tioned in this prophecy are the samo 
persons whom we find spoken of, chap, 
xxxvi. 3, xxxvii. 2. It is true Shebna 
is said there to have filled the office of 
-yt), scribe or secretary , which was a 
situation inferior to that of prefect of 
the palace, then held by Eliakim; but 
bis predicted degradation may have 
commenced with his removal to this 
inferior post, and been first completed 
by his transportation to Assyria, ver. 
18.—Gesenius interprets in the sense 
of friend, and supposes it to denote the 
familiar friend of the king ; but it seems 
preferable to derive its signification from 

the Arab. 

fuit, habitavit , Heb. pu), and refer it to 
the residence of Shebna in the palace, 
for the purpose of administering its 
a (fairs, supplying it with provisions, See. 


quietus , tranquillus 


Hence , alimentum . The Targ. 
accordingly renders it by Ncrra, distri¬ 
butor, administrator ; and Saadias * 

which has the same signification. With 
this is easily connected the idea of pro¬ 
fit , wealth , &c. Job xv. 3, xxii. 2, xxxv. 
3; cherishing , 1 Kings i. 2, 4— 
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16 What hast thou to do here? and whom hast thou here ? 

That thou hewest out here for thyself a sepulchre ? 

—He heweth out his sepulchre on high ! 

He cutteth out a mansion for himself in the rock !— 


The addition of rnn, the emphatic form 
of the demonstrative pronoun, to 
u this steward,” is expressive of a high 
degree of contempt. See Exod. xxxii. 
1.— Who is over the household , is a more 
specific description of the office desig¬ 
nated by The Vulg., Targ., and 
several interpreters understand Iran, the 
house , as signifying the temple, and 
consider Shebna to have been the high 
priest; but, though the term rva is un¬ 
questionably used both of the tabernacle 
and the temple, the whole phrase *vtn 
rvarrto is never appropriated to designate 

the high-priest.-Between and 

there is often no difference of meaning, 
both being indiscriminately used in the 
sense of to .—Two of Kennicott's MSS., 
the LXX., Syr., Targ., Vulg., Arab., 
and Saad., add vtor rnosn, and say to 
him , which has probably been dropped 
out of the text. 

1G. We are not to conclude from the 
formula qrno, that Shebna was a fo¬ 
reigner, or, at least, that he was not a 
native of Jerusalem. It merely points 
out the incongruity of such a profane 
character seeking to perpetuate his 
memory by a splendid mausoleum at 
Jerusalem. Comp. Jer. ii. 18. Both in 
this and the co-ordinate question is 
couched the idea that neither he nor 
any of his family should remain there. 
In the second distich, the vanity and folly 
of his making the preparations referred 
to are graphically expressed in conse¬ 
quence of a change from the second to 
the third person, which allows the pro¬ 
phet by way of derision to point to him 
as thus occupied.-The ’ in the parti¬ 

ciples ' 22 th, and is paragogic, and is 
used in poetry without at all affecting 
the sense. See Gen. xlix. H; Deut. 
xxxiii. 16; Zech. xi. 17.—It was cus¬ 
tomary in the East for kings, and other 
persons of high rank and dignity, to have 
! magnificent sepulchres excavated in the 
solid rock, in which their remains, and 
those of their relatives, were deposited 
in sarcophagi. Witness the immense 


chambers in the face of the mountains 
about Persepolis and other places in 
Persia; those of Petra, recently dis¬ 
covered ; the cryptae of Latikea in Syria, 
and various places in Asia Minor; and 
the sepulchres described by Maundrell, 
Clarke, and other travellers, as still 
visible in the rocks about Jerusalem; 
especially those which extend along the 
side of the ravine to the south-west and 
west of Mount Zion, and those on the 
north of the city, commonly called the 
sepulchres of the kings. See 1 Kings ii. 
10 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 33 ; where, as Lowth 
justly observes, should be rendered 
the highest, or most elevated, in point of 
position, of the royal sepulchres dug out 
in Mount Zion itself. Neh. iii. 16.—Drio, 
elevation, as freq. for Dvroa, on high, high , 
&c. Speaking of the great mountain 
sepulchres to be seen at Persepolis, Sir 
Robt. Ker Porter observes, “The face 
of the mountain is almost a perpen¬ 
dicular cliff, continuing to an elevation 
of scarcely less than three hundred 
yards; the substance is a whitish kind 
of marble. In this have been cut the 
celebrated sculptures and excavations, 
so long the subjects of discussion with 
the traveller, the artist, and the anti¬ 
quary. These singular relics of Persian 
greatness are placed very near each 
other, and are all contained within the 
space of not quite the height of the 
mountain. Those highest on the rock 
are four; evidently intended for tombs, 
and as evidently of a date coeval with 
the splendour of Persepolis. The range 
below vary in ability of execution ; and 
are all in a very inferior taste to those 
above.” Travels, vol. i. p. 521.—The use 
of the term jaipp, habitation , in applica¬ 
tion to the grave, is quite in accordance 
with modes of speech current in the 
East, and other parts of the world. 
Thus Solomon speaks of men going at 
death to n'3, his everlasting or long- 
enduring house , Eccles. xii. 5. The Phoe¬ 
nicians also called the sepulchre n'2 ~nn 
□to, the chamber of the eternal house ; 
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1 7 Behold ! Jehovah will cast thee headlong, O thou mighty ! 

He will gTasp thee firmly, 

18 And, whirling thee round and round, will toss thee 
Like a ball into a wide country : 

There thou shalt die, 

And there shall be thy splendid chariots ; 

Thou disgrace to the house of thy lord ! 


and the Arabs use 



I 


mansiOy in 


terchangeably with jX j*, sepulchrum , to 

which they also give the name 

, the eternal habitation. Comp. 

what Diod. Sic. says of the Egyptians, 
i. 51, Tour T&V T€T€\€VT7]KOTG>V Ta<fiovs 
a'ibiovs oIkovs npoaayopfvovaiv, d>? 
€V abov BiatTTfWovTW top aneipov 
altova .—From the circumstance that the 
prophet was commanded Hi, to go in to 
Shebna, and from the commencement 
of his address to him, it would appear 
that he was in the sepulchre at the 
lime—most likely feeding his vanity 
with the survey of its princely dimen¬ 
sions. How unwelcome, at such a mo¬ 
ment, the announcement contained in 
the following verses! 

17, 18. The original is here peculiarly 
impassioned, and possesses a graphic 
power, to which no translation can pre¬ 
tend. Not only are there two instances 
of the repetition of the same word, to 
which the Hebrew writers are extremely 
partial, but immediately following these, 
we have the three different forms, 

TOpa ^3^, which equals in beauty the 

7TOVOS 7 TOVO) TTOVOV (ficpct of Sophocles, 

Aj. 866, or the doc rtv kokov kcik(ov 
kclkoI? of Aeschylus, Pers, 1046. Two 
other examples occur, chap, xxvii. 7, in 
the lines— 




: :vr vjn mj dn 

t - mr : • 

In like manner Micah ii. 4: 

: rrnj vu nrm 

t: • • : r Tr 

Comp, also Isa. x. 16, and xxix. 14, and 
the beautiful paronomasia of Paul B, pr) 
vnepcppovcLV Trap o Scl <f>poveiv, dAAd 
<f>povdv tit to craxfipoveiv, Korn. xii. 3.— 
and ntato, are strongly intensitive 


forms, derived from the root ‘to, to be 
long; in Hiph. to throw down at full 

length ; Arab. (JIL , longns fnit; II. in 

longum extend’d; IV. in Ion gum fecit, pro- 
lovgavit. See Ewald’s Gram. § 235, where 
is rendered to hurl. —"Q3, Lowth, 
Dathe, Jenour, Jones, Gesenius, Maurer, 
and others, take to be a substantive, 
used adjectively to qualify which 

they consider the less usual form of the 
feminine construct, as did Joseph Kimchi 
•and other Rabbins, The Syr., however, 
David Kimchi, Lib. Rad. sub voc. 'to, 
Munster, Pagninns, Leo Juda, and, 
among the moderns, Hensler, Rosen- 
miiller, Boothroyd, Hitzig, and Scholz, 
read it in the vocative; which is pre¬ 
ferable. It differs from TQ3, which more 
appropriately describes one distinguished 
for military valour; whereas "03 simply 
conveys the idea of power, violence , in¬ 
solence , &c.; Arab.^jL^., religavit , con - 

solidavit; V. superbivit, extulit se ; and 
comp. > V. semet extulet et super¬ 
bivit. rrcr is here used, not in ac- 

% 

cordance with the signification of , 

obscura fuit nox, texit rem, so a9 that 
the meaning would be wrap or roll up, 

as in a mantle—but with that of iLr > 

manu accepit rem ; ad festinandum im - 
pulit aliquem, Kamoos; and expresses 
the sudden and resistless !grasp with 
which one lays hold on any person or 
thing with a view to secure its expul¬ 
sion.-^5?, whence ^'3^, a tiara or 

turban , sign ides to twist or roll round, as 
the Orientals do in wrapping their tur¬ 
bans round their heads. It is employed 
in this place to describe the significant 
action of whirling a atone or ball several 
times round with the hand, or in a sling, 
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19 I will drive thee from thy post, 

And pull thee down from thy station. 

20 And it shall be in that day that I will call my servant, 

Even Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah ; 

21 And will clothe him with thy robe, 

And bind thy girdle around him ; 

Thy government will I commit to his hand, 

And he shall become a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
And to the house of Judah. 

22 I will place the key of the house of David upon his shoulder; 
He shall open, and none shall shut; 

And he shall shut, and none shall open. 


in order to acquire strength and steadi¬ 
ness of aim before throwing it to a dis¬ 
tance. The triple use of the word, as 
noticed above, gives singular effect to 

the passage.-By the oyr rarn lit. 

the land wide of hands , is meant the 
extensive country of Assyria, into 
which Shebna was to be carried cap¬ 
tive. There he should behold in the 
hands of the enemy the splendid equi¬ 
pages iu which lie was accustomed to 
ride in state about Jerusalem; and there 
he was to end his days in disgrace. 

19. The prophet descends from the 
highly figurative language which he had 
employed, and, in plain terms, announces 
to Shebna his removal from office. This 
lie does by introducing God himself as 
addressing him, and then continues the 
address in the third person—a change 
very common with the prophets.—Both 
nouns, isp, and TOVp, convey the idea of 
fixedness or stability , and enhance the 
force of the language. Instead of rjEnrr, 
one of De Rossi's MSS., the Syr., Vulg., 
and Saadias, read but the change 

was most likely effected to remove the 
enallage persona. 

20—22 contain a prediction of the 
transfer of the insignia of office to 
Eliakim, the new steward, and of the 
happy consequences of his administra¬ 
tion. which is elsewhere only 

used of the splendid girdles worn by the 
priests, is of uncertain derivation. Most 
are inclined to regard the n as prosthetic, 
and trace a connexion between it and 

Job, bend, a Persic word signifying a 


hand or vinculum; but it is more pro¬ 
bably of Egyptian origin. For the sig¬ 
nification of a father, as here used, 

see chap. ix. 5. Instead of the pride 
and egotism of Shebna, the inhabitants 
would find in Eliakim the tenderness 
and benevolent care of a parent.-—In 
the East the key is a symbol of power 
or authority, with special reference to 
palaces, treasures, stores, &c. It re¬ 
sembles a sickle with a Ions 1 handle: 

O • 

and the crooked part is so formed as to 
.allow of its being suspended on the 
shoulder or round the neck. That it 
actually formed part of the insignia of 
office, and that the language is not to be 
taken figuratively, is unquestionable. 
Among the Greeks it was worn as a 
badge of sacerdotal dignity. Karvpa- 
Slav S’ €%€ icXciSa, Callim. in Cerein. 
ver. 45. See Lowth’s Note. 

From the language of ver. 22, being 
in part appropriated by our Lord to 
assert his sole and exclusive power, Rev. 
iii. 7, many have supposed that what is 
here said respecting Eliakim, was de¬ 
signed to apply to him in his media¬ 
torial capacity ; but the interpretation is 
altogether arbitrary. “Locum hunc ad 
Christum perperam nonnulli transtule- 
runt: quando propheta duos inter se 
homines comparat, nempe Sobnam et 
Eliacim. Plivabitur Sobna : succedit 
autem Eliacim. Quid haec ad Christum?" 
Calvin, in loc. A similar figurative ap¬ 
plication Christ makes of the words, 
when investing Peter with apostolical 
authority, Matt. xvi. 19. 
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23 I will fasten him as a peg in a sure place, 

And lie shall become a throne of glory to his fathers house; 

24 And they shall hang upon him the whole multitude of his father’s 

house ; 

The offspring and the offsets. 

All the vessels of small size, 

From those used as cups to all used as pitehers. 

25 In that day, saitli Jehovah of Hosts, 

The peg shall be removed that is fastened in a sure place ; 

It shall be cut down and fall. 


23. yv, Arab, , Plnr. jUjl, pax- 

Ulus ; cl a vis Ugneus , qni in terra vel 
pariete pangitur. The word is used of 
the pins or small stakes driven into the 
ground for the purpose of fastening a 
tent, the cords of which hook into them. 
It is also employed to denote a large peg 
or wooden pin, such as the Orientals fix 
in the walls of their houses, for the pur¬ 
pose of hanging upon them, household 
utensils, vails, and other articles in con¬ 
stant use. See Ezek. xv. 3, where the 
question isput respectingthe vine: Vi 
'?r?3 rfcrk in; Will they take a 
peg from it on which to hang any vessel ? 
The prophet here uses it metaphorically, 
in application to the support which Elia- 
kim would yield to all his dependent 
relations. Comp. Ezra ix. 8 ; Zech. 
x. 4. In like manner, Pharaoh is said 

in the Koran, xxxviii. 11, to be 

the Possessor of the pegs, i. e. the lord of 
princes, or persons high in station, on 
whom others depended.—TQ3 nds, a glo¬ 
rious seat or throne , is the elevated chair 
or place of honour usually ornamented 
with gold, silver, &c. Comp. 1 Sam. 
ii. 8. The meaning is, that he would be 
a great support to his family, by pro¬ 
curing for them, through his influence 
with the king, situations of emolument 
and honour. 

24. 1*02, which had been used in the 
preceding verse, is here repeated, but in 
the acceptation of abundance or multi¬ 
tude. That of glory does not suit the 
following enumeration, which includes 
vessels of inferior character.— Both 


MN2 and rnrp? are botanical terms,— 
the former descriptive of what comes out 
of the earth generally, and applied figura¬ 
tively to children, Job v. 25, xxi. 8 ; 
Isa. xlviii. 19, lxi. 9; the latter, of the 
worthless shoots of trees, and, excepting 
in this passage, only used figuratively, 
in the form of the proyeny of vipers, 
chap. xiv. 29. Comp. ’iVpV, Isa. xi. 8, 




The mas. 'ft'*, Arab, sig¬ 


nifies excrementum , for which and 
nshs are also used; hence the idea of 
vile , ignoble .—the Targ., Syr., and 
Vulg., render, musical instruments, which 
signification the word certainly lias, in 
application to the va(3\ta t a species of 
harp or lyre ; but its occurring here in 
immediate connexion with rn3|H, requires 
that of bottles or pitchers. The 
LXX. reduces the whole description 
to : «7rd ptKgov ("of pcyaXov. All 
belonging to Eliakim, whatever their 
stations or employments, would he 
bettered in their circumstances by his 
elevation. 

25. The Targ., Jerome, Michaelis, 
Ilitzig, and Scholz, consider Eliakim to 
be the person here intended, and sup¬ 
pose his future fall to he predicted ; hut 
Jaichi, Kimchi, Munster, Forerius, Cal¬ 
vin, Vitringa, both the Lowllis, Doder- 
lein, Dathe, Rosenmfiller, (Jesenius, and 
Mensler, more properly refer the words 
to Shebna, to whom, at the close of his 
message, the prophet transfers the lan¬ 
guage which he had just employed, in 
order to assure him, that, however firmly 
he and his family might now think them¬ 
selves established, their fall was certain.— 

C c 
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And the load that is upon it shall be cut off: 
For Jehovah hath spoken it. 


y]3 is the term commonly used for cutting 
down a tree, or any thing made of wood, 
and is therefore appropriately used in 


application to the wooden peg, which 
could not otherwise be removed without 
endangering the wall. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SENTENCE OF TYRE. 

The next object of prophetic denunciation is Tyre, the great antiquity, commercial 
prosperity, and prowess of which Isaiah here describes. He also forcibly depicts 
her unexpected destruction by the Chaldeans, whom, in the time of the prophet, 
the Assyrian monarch had only just settled in the country about Babylon, but 
who are represented as the instruments employed for effecting the purpose of 
Jehovah, 1—16; he limits the period of her depression to seventy years, 17 ; 
and predicts the revival of her commerce, the proceeds of which should not, as 
formerly, be hoarded up in treasuries, but devoted to advance the interests of the 
church of God, 18. The language is terse, highly figurative, and sublime,— 
quite in the style of our prophet, but unlike that of any later writer. The occur¬ 
rence of “I’P'E'j for Tprrfy and for fTOT, ver. 11, and the use of the term 

“^rriL\ in reference to the Nile, ver. 3, which some have alleged against his being 
the author, are so trifling, as scarcely to deserve notice. See the notes to these 
verses. 

Tyre having sustained three sieges by Asiatic powers : the first by Shalmaneser, in 
the reign of Hezekiah, b.c. 717; the second by Nebuchadnezzar, b.c. 573 ; and 
the third by Alexander the Great, b.c. 332; interpreters are greatly divided in 
their opinions in regard to the application of the prophecy. To the last of these, 
however, few have been disposed to refer it. Grotius, Greve, Henslcr, Volney, 
and recently, Gesenius and Maurer, think the first is intended ; but that the 
second is the only one to which the oracle can consistently be applied, is more or 
less ably maintained by Jerome, V it ring a, Lowth, Michael is, Doderlein, Dathe, 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Rosenmiiller, De Welte, llengstenberg, Hitzig, and Scholz, 
how much soever they differ in their views respecting the writer, and the autho¬ 
rity of his prophecy. The most specious reason alleged against this opinion, is 
that advanced bv Gesenius ; viz. that in heathen writers there is a total silence 

r ' 

respecting the actual subjugation of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar; hut (not to insist 
on the very passing character of the references to the siege found in these authors, 
see Joseph. Antiq. lib. x. cap. II, § 1; Con. Apion, i. § 21,) that commentator, 
more than once in his Commentary, is obliged to admit that events specified by 
the Hebrew prophets may have happened, though no information can be obtained 
respecting them from foreign sources. Besides, the very circumstance that no 
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notice is taken of the result of the siege affords presumptive ground for believing 
that it was successful; since, had it been otherwise, it was scarcely possible to 
avoid mentioning it. But, however it may be in regard to foreign sources of in¬ 
formation. the Scriptures are positive in the decision which they deliver upon the 
subject. Ezekiel expressly predicts the fall of Tyre as the consequence of the 
attack of Nebuchadnezzar, chap. xxvi. 4—21. Nor does the declaration made 
chap. xxix. 18, at all contradict this prophecy: the meaning obviously being, 
that what the king of Babylon found in Tyre was no adequate remuneration for 
the hardships and losses which his army had sustained, and the immense expense 
to which he had been put during a siege of thirteen years’ continuance. We 
may, therefore, reasonably acquiesce in the remark of Reland, respecting the en¬ 
tertainment of doubts upon the subject: “Cerle Christianos id non decet. Deus 
przedixerat. Hoc suffieit. Res ita evenit, uti prscdicta est, eliamsi milli veterum 
literis id consignassent.” Palestina, tom. ii. p. IOoO. Compare in illustration of 
this chapter, the sublime parallel predictions, Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. 


1 Howl, ye ships of Tarshisli, 

For it is laid waste; 

There is neither house, nor entrance ! 

From the land of Chittim it is disclosed to them. 


1. "a, in full, "ris ; Arab. jyO ; the 

Sarra of Virgil and Juvenal, and the 
Sara of Plautus; Gr. Tupor, Tyre ; the 
celebrated emporium of the Phenicians, 
situaLed on the coast of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, within the confines of the tribe 
assigned to Asher, hut never subdued by 
the Israelites. Though not so ancient 
as Zidon, of which it was originally a 
colony, it was of great antiquity, ver. 7, 
Josh. xix. 29; and was built partly on 
the continent, and partly on an island 
opposite, at the distance, according to 
Pliny, of seven hundred paces from the 
shore. To the former was given the 
name of Paiaetyrus, (IlaXaia Tdpoy,) Old 
Tyre, on the supposition that it was 
built before the insular part, which lat¬ 
terly became so celebrated. It is, how¬ 
ever, uncertain whether the island, which 
was advantageously situated for maritime 
transactions, did not, from the first, form 
an out-port, or station with warehouses, 
in which were deposited the principal 
articles of Phenician traffic. The conti¬ 
nental city appears to be that specially 
meant by the phrase *vy, the City 


of the fortress of Tyre, or, of the fortress 
on the Rock, Josh. xix. 20, comp. 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7, in allusion to the rock of which 
the island is composed, and opposite to 
which it lay along the coast, to the dis¬ 
tance of thirty stadia southward, near 

the present > Rasel-ain. 

Diod. Sic. >:vii.4C; Curtius, iv. 2; Plin. 
v. 17 ; Strabo, xvi. 2. At this place are 
still visible vestiges of the aqueduct built 
across the isthmus to Tyre. Though at 
first inferior to Zidon, Tyre soon sur¬ 
passed it, and was for ages the great 
centre of commerce in the ancient world. 
She planted colonies along the coasts of 
Asia Minor, Greece, Cyprus, Lybia, and 
Spain ; among others, the populous and 
powerful Carthage. Till after the days 
of David and Solomon, with whom 
Hiram, the son of Abibaal, king of the 
Tyri ans, was in close alliance, the in¬ 
habitants appear to have carried on their 
mercantile pursuits unmolested; but they 
were at length attacked by Shalmaneser, 
who after a blockade of five years was 
obliged to abandon the attempt to subdue 
them. A renewed attack was made by 
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2 Be astonished, ye inhabitants of the isle, 

Which the merchants of Zidon, that crossed the sea, supplied. 


Nebuchadnezzar, who, though the city 
made a resistance of upwards of thirteen 
years, succeeded in reducing it, and 
bringing it under the power of the Baby¬ 
lonians. It was afterwards taken by 
Alexander the Great, d. c. 332 ; regained 
much of its importance as a commercial 
city under the Seleucidue and the Romans; 
and continued to be a place of considera¬ 
ble note even in the time of the Gusades. 
Till within some years past, it has been 
reduced to a miserable village, contain¬ 
ing only about fifty or sixty poor fami¬ 
lies; though relics of its ancient splendour 
lie scattered, in numerous and beautiful 
columns, along the beach. 

The prophet begins bv addressing him¬ 
self to the passengers and crews of those 
Tyrian merchantmen which were home¬ 
ward bound, at the time of the fall of the 
city; and while he calls upon them to 
bewail the disastrous event, lie states 
how they became acquainted with it: 
viz. through the medium of Phenician 
colonists on the islands arid coasts of the 
Mediterranean, which they were accus¬ 
tomed to pass on their return. For the 
meaning of Tarshish, see on ver. 10. 
By O'na the land of the Chittim , are 
meant the islands and maritime regions 
on the northern shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. especially those on the coasts of 
Greece and the jEgean sea. Comp. 
1 Macc. i. 1, where Alexander is said to 
have gone forth Ik rfjs yfjs "KcTTueift, 
and viii. 5, where Perseus is called Kt- 
tuuv (3acn\cvs. There seems no suffi¬ 
cient ground to extend the signification 
of the name to Italy and its islands, as 
Bochart and others have done. The 
D'ns, or D?n3, were, according to the 
genealogical table, Gen. x. 4, descen¬ 
dants of Javan, by whom also, in all 
probability, the island of Cypius was 
first peopled. Hence K trtov s Citium, 
the name of its capital city, which, from 
its contiguity to Tyre, and its import¬ 
ance on other accounts, was chiefly in¬ 
habited by Phenician colonists; as in¬ 
deed, according to Herodotus, vii. 90, 
were most of its cities. That this island 
is to be included among the Chittic 
regions here referred to, cannot be 


doubted ; hut it is not exclusively meant, 
as Gesenius supposes On the contrary, 
the use of the plural d”n, Ezek. xxvii. 0, 
satisfactorily shews that more than one 
island or maritime region are intended. 
'Phe news of the fall of Tyre would 
speedily be communicated from one 
colony to another, so that those who 
were returning from Spain would be in¬ 
formed of the catastrophe, at whatever 
port they might happen to touch.—For 
the privative force of jp in Kun see 
chap. xvii. 1. Not only would the resi¬ 
dences of the merchants and their ware¬ 
houses be destroyed, but so complete 
would be the destruction of the place, 
that the harbour or quays would be in¬ 
accessible. Comp. Ezek. xxvi. 4, 5. 

2. ’K Vitringa understands collectively 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean : but 
it is rather to be interpreted, as at ver. G, 
of Tyre itself, with special reference to 
the island, which, in a maritime point of 
view, occupied the most prominent place. 
Hendewerk thinks it comprehends the 
whole of the Phenician coast.— dot, to 
be still, silent, to he struck dumb with 
astonishment, Lam. ii. 10. The impera¬ 
tive is used for the future to express the 
certainty of the predicted calamity. 
Before pi'V supply "itfN. By the 
merchants of Zidon are meant, not 
simply or strictly those resident in that 
city at the time, but Phenician merchants 
generally. LXX. /icrd/3oXot <frotvltcr)s .— 

Jvto, Zidon , still called » Sa'ide , 

which, according to Strabo, lay at the 
distance of two hundred stadii north of 
Tyre, appears originally to have been 
merely a fishing station; for such the 
name imports : but at a very early period 
it became a celebrated mercantile city. 
Jacob speaks of it in his time in con¬ 
nexion with shipping, Gen. xlix. 13; 
and Joshua, chap. xi. 8, xix. 28, calls it 
(/real Zidon. The name was also given 
to the whole territory, to some extent 
round the city; whence the term Zido- 
nians came to comprehend the Pheni- 
cians in general,—the Tyrians themselves 
also included. Thus Ethbaal, whom 
Menander (Joseph. Antiq. viii. 13. 2,) 
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3 On tlic great waters was the produce of Sihor; 

The harvest of the river was her revenue: 

She was the mart of nations. 

4 Be ashamed, O Zidon ! for the sea hath spoken, 

The fortress of the sea, saying : 

I was not in labour; neither did I bear children ; 

I nourished no youths, neither did I bring up virgins. 

5 As at the report concerning Egypt, 

So shall they be in pain at the report of Tyre. 


informs us was king of Tyre, is called 
“king of the Zidonians,” 1 Kings xvi. 
31. Comp. chap. v. 1, 6. And Homerre- 
peatedly speaks of the Sifioi'toi, when 
referring to Phenician arts and wares, 
without ever mentioning Tyre, though 
this city must have already, in his time, 
been in a very flourishing condition. 
Zidon was indeed speedily eclipsed l>y 
its rival, and generally shared its fate. 
On several existing Phenician coins, the 
name e:is en, the mother, i.e. the metro¬ 
polis, of the Zidonians, is given to Tyre. 
In the present day, it seems to be again 
rising into some importance; containing 
upwards of eight thousand inhabitants; 
and carrying on aconsiderable commerce. 
A few scanty remains of the ancient city 
are still discoverable in the vicinity. 

3. Michaclis, Hengstenberg, and 
others, consider the language of the 
prophet to bo metaphorical, and suppose 
him to speak of the produce of the sea, 
or the widely-extended maritime trade 
of the Phenicians, as being to Tyre 
what the rich harvest accruing from the 
inundation of the Nile was to the Egyp¬ 
tians. It is more natural to take the 
words literally, as descriptive of the ex¬ 
tensive trade in Egyptian grain carried 
on in Phenician vessels, which was first 
exported to Tyre, and thence conveyed 
to various polls in the Mediterranean. 
Though Egypt abounded in grain, yet 
the inhabitants left its exportation to 
foreigners. Herodotus expressly men¬ 
tions that Phenicians of Tyre inhabited 
the district round the fane of Proteus, 
at Memphis, and from this circumstance 
the district was called “ the camp of the 
Tyrians,” b. ii. 112. Naucratis, on the 
western branch of the Delta, was other¬ 
wise the ancient emporium for foreign 


commerce.—For the application of ifr^, 
Shihor , to the Nile, comp. Jer. ii. 18, 
where it unquestionably has this signifi- ) 
cation; and that it cannot have any 
other reference here is evident both 
from the circumstances of the case, and 
from the use of the parallel term in’, 
commonly used of the same river. The 
Shihor mentioned Josh. xiii. 3, and 
1 Chron. xiii. 5, is merely the ‘ P ivoko- 
povpa, or Ebarish, a torrent on the 
confines of Egypt and Palestine. The 
name, which is derived from "'iTO, to be 
black, obviously refers to the turbid ap¬ 
pearance of the Nile, which for the 
same reason the Greeks called MeAar, 
and the Latins Melo. The seed and 1 
harvest are said to be those of that river, i 
because they were produced by its inun- \ 
dation. The fern, pronom. suffix in 1 
nrwnn belongs to 'N, the isle , ver. 2. The 
best comment on the last clause of the 
verse is furnished Ezek. xxvii. 

4. Sidon is again put for Phenicia, or ! 
the Phenicians, in general. To render \ 
EJ. more definite, the prophet adds liro 
evt, (he fortress of the sea, which de¬ 
scribes the maritime situation and 
strength of Tyre. Comp. Ezek. xxvi. 17, 
xxvii. 4, 25; Zech. ix. 3. So entire 
should be tbe desolation of the place, 
that, to the eye of the spectator, it would 
appear never to have been inhabited. 
To express this more strongly a personi¬ 
fication is employed. Before 'rraoii re¬ 
peat n7), with the LXX., Vulg., Targ., 
Syr., and Arab. 

5. Most translators and commentators ! 

I 

suppose that the prophet here refers to 
tile report of the fall of Tyre reaching 
Egypt; but it is more probable he had 
in view the terror and consternation i 
which seized the Canaanites when they 
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6 Cross over to Tarshish ; 

How], ye inhabitants of the isle ! 

7 Is this your joyous city, 

Whose antiquity is of ancient days ? 

Her own feet bear her to sojourn afar ! 

8 Who hath purposed this 

Against Tyre, the dispenser of crowns ; 

Whose merchants arc princes, 

Whose traders are the honourable of the eartli ? 


I heard of the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians at the Red Sea,—so beautifully 
described in the ode of Moses, Exod. 
xv. 14. soo corresponds to and 

V?’iT to irw Vn, in that passage. 

6. Again using the imperative for the 
future, Isaiah predicts the only resource 
left to the Tyrians—the distant Tar- 
tessus, to which they would proceed by 
sea, and thus be out of the reach of the 
enemy. Those who had connexions in 
that colony would naturally repair thi¬ 
ther ; just as afterwards, when attacked 
by Alexander, the inhabitants of Tyre 
fled to Carthage, and the islands of 
Greece. 

7. The language of astonishment at 
the change whieh had taken place in 
her condition. Formerly all was proud 
exultation; now all was silence. The 
interrogative form implies, in such con¬ 
nexion, the strongest affirmative. How¬ 
ever incredible, sueh was the state to 
which Tyre should be reduced. Before 
nvto supply "V2, or rrn^.—That Tyre was 
very ancient all authorities agree. The 
pTiests of Hercules boasted to Hero¬ 
dotus that their temple, which was built 
on the island, was of equal antiquity 
with the city herself—both having been 
founded two thousand three hundred 
years before the time when he consulted 
them. Hist. ii. 44. Arian says of the 
same temple that it is “ velustissimum „ 
eorum, qua? human a memoria serven- 
tur.” Hist. ii. 16. Strabo, b. xvi. speaks 
of Tyre as next to Zidon, peyiarr) tg>v 
( froLViKw teat ap^aiorari} no\is. Ac¬ 
cording to Josephus, it was built two 
hundred and forty years before the foun¬ 
dation of Solomon’s temple; but it lias, 
with great probability, been conjectured, 
that some numerical inaccuracy has here 


crept into the text of the Jewish his¬ 
torian ; for, as we have seen, it is already 
mentioned as a place of note in the 
time of Joshua. Justin ascribes its 
origin to Agenor, the father of Cadmus, 
and dates it from the year before the 
destruction of Troy.—In the combina¬ 
tion nnonp is an easy parono¬ 

masia.—Some, with Grolius, understand 
irjTi, her feet, figuratively, as denoting 
the ships of Tyre, by means of which 
her inhabitants went to distant parts, to 
plant colonies, &c.; but there seems no 
just reason why we should depart from 
the literal signification of the term, 
which is merely employed for the pur¬ 
pose of shewing that they betook them¬ 
selves to flight, and were not led away 
captive by the enemy—an idea which 
Vain might otherwise have been thought 

to express. Comp, the Arab. , vehe- 

menter propulit preedam. 

8, 9. Such was the prowess of Tyre 
that she was considered invincible by 
human arms. Her destruction, there¬ 
fore, though mediately effected by the 
Babylonians, could only be accounted 
for by resolving it into the purpose of 
Jehovah, who gave them the victory.— 
rrvtcy^ri, coronatrix, coronam imponens , 
refers to the power which she exercised 
in the Phenician eolonies, bestowing the 
regal dignity at her pleasure. That Arad, 
Arke, Carthage, Citium, Tartessus, &c. 
were governed by kings under the su¬ 
premacy of the mother-state, clearly 
appears from the statements of the 
ancients. By C''>xp, princes , are meant 
senators and counsellors, who were 
chosen from among the opulent mer¬ 
chants to augment the magnificence of 
the court. Comp. Ezek. xxvi. 16. The 
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9 Jehovah of Hosts hath purposed it; 

To defile the pride of all the elegant, 

To render contemptible all the honourable of the earth. 
10 Overflow thy land like the river, O daughter of Tarshish ! 
The restraint is no more. 


synonymous comprehends all 

who filled posts of dignity. Gcscnius 
and Scholz render incorrectly, the opu¬ 
lent of the earth. -iTjrp, lit. her Ca- 

naanUes , but as the inhabitants of 
Canaan were celebrated for their com¬ 
mercial pursuits, the term came to sig¬ 
nify merchants generally. Job xl. 30; 
Hos. xii S. ps, splendour , beauty , refers 
to the nrc?, crowns, bestowed by Tyre, 
ver. 8, (comp, in ^Vrr, Ps. lxxxix. 40,) 
and stands for men of splendour, 

the magnates of Tyre and her colonies.— 
Between and tp? is a striking anti¬ 
thesis; the latter word signifying to be 
laden , heavy with honour; the former 
to make light , remove the weight of 
honour, render contemptible. Comp. chap. 

viii. 23. 

10. This verse most interpreters deem 
very obscure; but this obscurity has 
chiefly arisen from want of attention to 
the idiomatic force of tzTCTTrn?, daughter 
of Tarshish. Vitringa, Lowlh, and 
others, suppose Tyre herself, or the 
Tyrians, to be meant, and attempt to 
justify their interpretation on the ground 
that Tyre being ruined, Tarshish must 
be considered as occupying her place as 
mother of the Phenician colonies ; but, 
as I have shewn in the note to chap. i. 8, 
the words can only properly mean the 
inhabitants of Tarshish ; and here such 
inhabitants in contradistinction from the 
Tyrians.—By vrenn there can no longer 
be any reasonable doubt, we are to 
understand Tartessus , the ancient and 
celebrated emporium of the Phenicians, 
situated between the two mouths of the 
river Ba?tis> (now Guadahjuiver,) on the 
south-western coast of Spain. To this 
port they conveyed the produce of the 
East; and procured in return, gold, 
silver, and iron, from the mines which 
abounded in that country, and lead and 
tin from Cornwall and the Scilly islands. 
Herod, iv. 152 ; Blin. iii. 3 ; Mai. ii. 6 ; 
Strabo, iii. M7—149; Bochart, Phaleg. 
iii. 7; Michaelis, Spicileg. i. p. 82 ; Died. 


Sic. v. 35—38; Ezek. xxvii. 12—25. 
IIow long it flourished we are not in¬ 
formed. It was no longer in existence 
in the time of Strabo, iii. 151. The 
LXX. do not seem to have known it ; 
at all events they either retain the name 
in the form Qapaeis, Qapcrt?, or render 
K apxT)$d>v, Carthage—never Taprqcrcroff, 
or Taparjtov, as the u r ord is spelt in Poly¬ 
bius and Steph. Byzant. From Ps. lxxii. 
10, where VTuTin p^p occurs in contra¬ 
distinction from K3C1 Nat' p^p the term 

T ■ T ■ * 

appears to have been used in a more 
extended sense, as comprehending all 
the maritime nations in the west of 
Europe. Abulfeda says, that Tunis, 
built from the ruins of Carthage, and 
only two miles from them, was also 


called Tarsis: Jlc Jt> 


•a 

H r wheth,r 

Solomon’s fleet, fitted out at Eziongeber, 
on the jElanilic arm of the Red Sea, 
doubling the southern promontory of 
Africa, proceeded to Tartessus, or whe¬ 
ther it went to a place of the same 
name in India, cannot be determined. 
There may have been a Spanish and an 
Indian 'Tarshish, just as the name India 
came to be transferred from the East to 
the distant West. So much seems cer¬ 
tain, that in none of the passages in 
which Tarshish occurs can Tarsus in 
Cilicia be intended.—The prophet here 
announces to the natives of Tartessus, 
who had been brought into subjection to 
the Phenicians, that they were now at 
liberty to spread themselves over their 
own land ; the band by which they 
bad been bold in restraint having been 
broken. Considering the extent to which 
slavery existed among the ancients, 
there is little doubt that the powerful 
Tyrian princes reduced numbers of the 
native Spaniards to bondage, compelling 
them to work in ihe mines, Sic. nip 
here, and Ps. cix. 19, and mo, Job xii. 
21, properly signifies a girdle , but may 
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11 Jehovah hath stretched his hand over the sea, 
He hath caused the kingdoms to shake ; 

He hath given charge concerning Canaan, 

To destroy her strongholds. 

12 He hath said, Thou shalt exult no more, 

O violated virgin, the daughter of Zidon. 
Arise ! cross over to Chittim ; 

Yet there thou shalt have no rest. 


be used to denote that with which any 
person is bound, and tropically the 
power by which a people is held in sub¬ 
jection ; which in the present case was 


Tyre. Thus the Syr. , he 

who drives , impels thee. The root is nrn, 


Arab. 




move away; and the form 


is that of the participle in Hiph. like 
1 Kings vi. 29 ; Ezek. xxxi. 3. 
That the comparison is taken from the 
■inundation of the Nile is clear, both 
from the use of the appropriated word 
"in?, and from the aptness of the refer- 
the waters that were pent up 


ence 


flowing over the face of the country as 
soon as the mound is broken through. 
The LXX., reading ’T® instead of nn?, 
render, epya£ov rfjv ytjv aov, cultivate 
thy land , and then paraphrase, koi yap 
7 r\oia ovkcti ipxovrai Ik K ap\rjb6vos } 
for ships no longer come from Carthage :— 
an excellent sense, were it at all warranted 
by the original; but this not being the 
case, Michaelis was quite unjustifiable in 
adopting it. 

11. The nominative to is rnrr ( 

following a mode of construction not in¬ 
frequent in Heb. poetry, but which is best 
expressed in western languages by em¬ 
ploying the noun first. the sea, means 
those who trade by sea, the Phenicians. 
Comp. ver. 4. The rro^pp are the petty 
stales or kingdoms of the Phenicians, 
as Tyre, Zidon, Aradus, &c. This the 
use of p?3?, Canaan , immediately after, 
clearly shews. J?33 is here specially 
employed to denote Phenicia, or that 
part of Canaan which lay at the foot of 
Lebanon, and so called, on account of 
its low situation, from £33, to bend, be 

low, depressed; Arab. , contractus 
fuit, inclinavit in occasum stella, &c.; se 


submisit. That its inhabitants appro¬ 
priated the name tear to them¬ 

selves, appears from their coins, and 
from the fact that it was also retained 
by the Carthaginians, who came origi¬ 
nally from the same coast. See Gesen. 
in loc. —Tptr , 7 stands for ‘ro^rfp, as 

for TE:rr? f Numb. v. 22. In such cases 

■ » f 

the n is omitted, as in the Fut. and Part, 
of Hiph., and its vowel is assumed by 

the -The 3 in is not: a Chal- 

deeism, as Vitringa, Eichhorn, and 
others imagine, the idiom in such case 
requiring it to be placed before the l and 
not after it; but a rare instance of the 
Nun Epenthetic before a pronominal 
affix. The nearest approach I can find 
to it is vpl, his existence ; for W! is pro¬ 
perly a substantive, though frequently 
used as a substitute for rrn. It seems 
better to adopt such resolution of the 
difficulty, than with Michaelis and Jalm 
to consider the 3 to be radical, and then 
attempt to derive a meaning to the 

word from the Arab. , or 

Gesen. ingeniously compares rr 2 C’ for 
rnw, Lev. xi. 13, with the present in¬ 
stance of for •ttc-g. See Lex. 

Robin. Ed. p. 754. The strongholds 
of Canaan to which the prophet refers 
were doubtless Old and Insular Tyre, 
Sidon, Arke, Aradus, &c., which were 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. Perhaps 
Carthage, Tartessus, and other cities 
fortified by the Phenicians, may also be 
intended; for we learn from Strabo and 
Megasthenes, that this monarch, after 
the reduction of Tyre, conquered Egypt, 
penetrated the north of Africa as far as 
the Pillars of Hercules, and eveD sub¬ 
dued Iberia, or Spain. 

12. The daughter of Zidon means the 
Zidonians, just as the daughter of Tar- 
shish , ver. 10, means the Tartessians, 
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13 Behold the land of the Chaldeans ! 

That people which was not, 

(Assyria assigned it to the inhabitants of the desert) 
They have erected their towers ; 

Th ey have demolished her palaces ; 

Thev have made her a ruin. 


and not Tyre exclusively, as some inter¬ 
pret : yet the appellation is, in this 
connexion, to be extended to those 
inhabiting the Phenician territory gene¬ 
rally, and is not to be restricted to such 

p • 3 

as belonged to the city of Zidon. See 
Gesen. in voc. pTS. The Orientals are 
accustomed to speak of a country or 
city which has never been conquered, as 
an unviolated virgin. Such Zidon, or 
Phenicia, as a whole, had been down to 
the attack of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
country had, indeed, been overrun by 
the army of Shalmaneser, and many of 
the cities had submitted to that mo¬ 
narch ; but the Tyrian fleet gained a 
complete victory over the combined 
squadrons of the Assyrians and apostate 
Phenicians, and though the island sus¬ 
tained a siege of five years, it remained 
unsubdued —Shalmaneser being obliged 
to raise the blockade. Menander, in 
Joseph. Antiq. ix. 14. By Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, however, Insular Tyre was 
violated , and subdued. Several 
MSS., the Alex, copy of the LXX., 
and the Arab., read nj, “ daughter 
of Zion but obviously from the mis¬ 
take of transcribers—The latter half of 
the verse contains a prediction, (couched, 
as frequently to express certainty, in the 
form of the Imper.) of the flight of the 
Phenicians to the islands and countries 
of the Mediterranean, and the unsettled 
state in which they would find them¬ 
selves there. It has been doubled 
whether this refers to the troubles to 
which they wovdd be subjected by the 
inhabitants of these regions, or to their 
being pursued thither and annoyed by 
the Babylonians; Jcr. xxv. 22 decides 
in favour of the latter opinion. 

13. Having described the author and 
effects of the calamity to be brought 
upon Tyre, the prophet now proceeds to 
describe the instruments by which it 
would he inflicted. In answer to an 


implied question — where is there a 
people to be found able to subdue the 
strongly fortified, opulent, and populous 
mart of nations ? he points to the 
Chaldeans, and shews that though insig¬ 
nificant and despicable, and dependent 
for a territory upon others, yet they 
would advance with a formidable appa¬ 
ratus, and lay her in the dust. D’lips, 
ern rn, and D\'S, are in apposition, and 
form the nominatives to the following 
verbs.—The E’Tb?, Chasdim. Chaldeans, 
as a tribe, were of great antiquity. They 
are supposed to have sprung from Tbs, 
the son of Nahor, brother to Abraham, 
whose native plncc was D’Tb? tin, Ur of 
the Chasdim, and originally to have in¬ 
habited the northern part of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Carduchian mountains 
adjacent to Armenia. But the name is 
traceable still farther back; for it forms 
one of the components of 'nEOpiN, Ar - 
phaxad , (Araph-cuESED,) the name of 
the third son of Shem, Gen. x. 22, &c. 
from whom the Chesed mentioned Gen. 
xxii. 22, was himself descended. In the 
earliest notice which we have of them in 
a tribal state, Job i. 17, they appear as 
addicted to a wild and predatory mode 
of life. Jeremiah, v. 15, speaks of them 
as ’i2, an ancient Jialion, but evi¬ 

dently in the laxer acceptation of that 
term, so that there is no real contradic¬ 
tion between his statement and that made 
by Isaiah in the present verse. Of the 
circumstances connected with their set¬ 
tlement in Babylonia we are totally 
ignorant. Most probably they had lands \ 
assigned them in reward of certain ser- 1 
vices rendered to the king of Assyria, on 
which occasion they changed their wild 
and roving habits, by which they more 
resembled wild beasts (o\*2?) than men, j 
for those of a civilized organization, j 
That it was the portion of Chaldeans 
who lived in Mesopotamia that were 
thus located, may be gathered from the 
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14 Howl yc ships of Tarsliisli, 


15 


For your stronghold is laid waste. 

And it .shall come to pass in that day, 

That Tyre shall be forgotten seventy years, 
Like the davs of a kin" : 

• O “ 


fact, that Xenophon and Strabo speak of 
Chaldeans, in their time, inhabiting the 
mountains near Armenia and Colchis, of 
which the present Kurds are very likely 
the descendants. The period of their 
location must have been shortly before 
Isaiah wrote. Gesenius thinks it not 
improbable that it is to be dated from 
the commencement of the era of Nabon- 
assar, b.c. 747 ; otherwise called the era 
of the Chaldeans. . By "ntfN we are not, 
with Lowth, to understand a king of the 
name of Ashur , but as usual, Assyria, or 
the Assyrians . In the course of time, 
the Chaldeans acquired very considera¬ 
ble influence in the empire, and ulti¬ 
mately under Nabopollassar, b.c. 597, 
asserted their independence. That 
prince, contracting an alliance with 
Cyaxeres, king of the Medes, conquered 
Assyria, and reducing Nineveh, its capi¬ 
tal, transferred the seat of empire to 
Babylon; whence under his son Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the powerful army went 
forth, which conquered Judea, Phenicia, 
and Egypt. The Chaldean rule termi¬ 
nated with Belshazzar, when Babylonia 
became a Persian province, and after¬ 
wards shared the fate of the Persian 
empire.— land , is here used in the 
proper acceptation of country, place of 
location, and not of people, as Gesenius 
erroneously interprets. This the use of 
the verb VDJ clearly proves. Indeed, he 
is obliged to allow that this signification 
attaches to it, as implied in the suffix 
^—evh rn is employed, Suktik&s : this 
is the people, the very people which, not¬ 
withstanding their not being found in 
the list of nations or empires, Jehovah 
hath purposed to use as his instruments 
in destroying the mighty Tyre.—D^V, 
deserticolce , such as live in rude and un¬ 
cultivated regions. The term is used 
both of wild beasts and human beings, 
see note to chap. xiii. 21. It is to be 
taken here in the latter sense, as descrip¬ 
tive of the rude and uncultivated condi¬ 
tion of the Chaldeans previous to their 


settlement in Babylonia. — The Mas. 
affix in belongs to ern, the people, 
i.c. the Chaldeans; and the Fern, affix 
in iTnijpnM and trou?, to Tyre understood, 
pna, Ken pna, an artificial mound or fort, 

Arab. , arena accumulate, what is 

raised, either for the purpose of serving 
as a watch-tower, or for the purpose of 
attacking a city during a siege. Comp, 
jn?, chap, xxxii. 1*1. Such the Chaldean 
army would throw up on their arrival 
before Tyre, and thence annoy the in¬ 
habitants. rvo’p'V'*, hiyh and noble builds 

bigs, palaces , from D>*= cn, Arab. 

to raise, be high ,—not harems, as Mi¬ 
chael is conjectured. T® is the Poel of 
■vw, to make naked, bare, demolish, &c., 
rather than from vw, to wake, zvake up. 
Those who prefer the latter derivation, 
refer the action to the excitement of re¬ 
bellion in the palaces of Tyre, by which 
her strength would be weakened ; but 
the former seems the more natural con¬ 
struction. So Rosenmuller, Gesenius, 
Maurer, and Scliolz. The proper nomin. 
to irorc is D5, taken as a collective. The 
meaning of the whole verse is briefly 
this : the Chaldeans, formerly barbarous 
and unknown as a state, but established 
in Babylon by the Assyrians, shall be¬ 
siege Tyre, storm her palaces, and reduce 
her to ruin. Comp. Hab. i. 6—11. 

14. Here the first part of the prophecy 
terminates, and that for the most part in 
the same words with which it commenced, 
ver. 1. 

15—17. The prophet specifies the 
length of the period during which Tyre 
should remain in a state of desolation 
and neglect. Most interpreters regard 
the seventy years as those during which 
the Jews were to be in captivity, at the 
expiration of which, not only were they 
lo be restored to their own land, but the 
Babylonian yoke being broken, Tyre 
and the neighbouring states should also 
be at liberty to resume their former mer- 
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At the end of seventy years there shall be to Tyre 
As it were the song to a harlot. 

16 Take the harp ; go about the city, 

Thou harlot forgotten ! 

Strike skilfully the chords; sing many songs, 

In order that thou mavest be remembered ! 

* 

17 For it shall be at the end of seventy years, 

That Jehovah shall visit Tyre; 

And she shall return to her hire, 

And play the harlot with all the kingdoms of the earth, 

That are on the surface of the ground. 

18 But her gain and her hire shall be holy to Jehovah ; 


cantilc occupations. The only real diffi¬ 
culty in the verse is created by the words 
tto Jr? "3*3, commonly rendered, as the 
days of one king. This difficulty appears 
to have presented itself to the LXX. 
who translate : ah \povos /SacriAraiy, ah 
Xpovos av6p(o77ov, adding the latter 
words by way of explanation, but in 
reality not rendering the passage at all 
clearer. To refer the words to the period 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s life or reign seems 
altogether unwarrantable; as, indeed, it 
likewise does to understand by not 
a king, but a kingdom or dynasty. 
Equally objectinnable is the solution 
proposed by Hensler, who considers thn 
to be used here as an ordinal, and the 
phrase to signify the first king, just as 
ins cv signifies the first day , Gen. i. 5. 
The only way of untying the knot is to 
take ins as equivalent to our indefinite 
article. Thus, as ins ta, “a basket;" 
ins “ a man," 1 Sam. i. 1 ; ins Vn, 
“ a ram," Dan. viii. 3 ; so our text will 
simply read, “like the days of a king:" 
i. e. forgotten. It is notorious matter of 
observation, that, generally speaking, no 
persons are sooner consigned to oblivion 
than monarchs, even the most powerful 
and illustrious. Take for example 
Napoleon, whose name, after the lapse 
of little more than twenty vears, is 
scarcely ever mentioned. In like’manner, 
during the period specified, Tyre should 
be forgotten. No mention would be 
made of her glory. However, at the 
end of that period, it is predicted that 
she should again bestir herself, and en¬ 
gage in foreign commerce as in former 


davs. This commerce or intercourse 
* 

with foreign nations, the prophet com¬ 
pares to that of a harlot with her lovers. 
Comp. Nall. iii. 4 ; Rev. xviii. 3. She 
would now make use of every art by 
which to bring herself again into notice.— 
mvn mip is the genitive of object, and 
must be rendered, the song to an harlot f 
as the connexion obviously demands. 
This ditty follows in the 16th verse, the ; 
language of which is peculiarly terse . 
and appropriate. It is a song of taunt 
or satire.—As the destruction of Tyre is 
ascribed to Jehovah, so her future pro- , 
sperity is attributed to the kindness of i 
his providence. The term png, hire , * 
refers to the comparison, ver. 15, but is • 
explained ver. 18, by *inp, commercial 
gain. Root, n:n, to give presents. The 
n in nsany has the Mappic in a great 
number of MSS.—The apparent pleon- 1 
asm at the end of ver. 17 is designed to \ 
express the great extent to which the i 
trade of Tyre should again be carried j 
on; which took place especially under 
the Seleucidse and the Romans. She 
had indeed so far recovered her ancient 
power in the time of Alexander the 
Great, that though at last taken by that j 
conqueror, she held out a siege of seven i 
months. The number of her inhabitants \ 
must then have amounted to at least 
thirty thousand. \ 

18. A prediction of the conversion of [ 
the Tyrians to the worship and service 
of the true God. Instead of hoarding j 
up their gains, or devoting them as ' 
presents to the temple of Hercules, as ) 
they had formerly done, they would now j 
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It shall not be stored up, nor hoarded ; 

But her gain shall be for those who dwell before Jehovah, 
For food in abundance, and for splendid attire. 


consecrate them to the support of true 
religion. Comp. Ps. lxxxvii. 4 ; Isa. 
lx. 9. Whether they became proselytes 
to the Jewish faith, we arc not informed ; 
though, considering the number of Jews 
who resided in foreign cities after the 
return from the captivity, it is not at all 
unlikely that many were led to profess 
it through their instrumentality ; in 
which case, they would naturally send 
gifts to Jerusalem. That they embraced 
Christianity at an early period, and that 
it afterwards flourished here, are matters 
of history, Euseb. Hist. lib. x. cap. 4; 
and it is not improbable, that to this the 
prophecy refers. Comp. Acts xxi. 3— 
6.— rnrv uob D’rnav, “those who sit or 
dwell before Jehovah,” is equivalent to 


F? “the inhabitants of Zion,” when 
used figuratively to denote the members 
of the church of God, Ps. xxvii. 4, 
Ixxxiv. 4 ; only with special reference 
to the Divine presence. That the priests 
are intended, is maintained by Hitzig 
and Maurer, and in part by Rosenmtil¬ 
ler; but it docs not appear that they 
were ever permitted to sit in the pre¬ 
sence of God. The phrase denotes con¬ 
stancy and diligence in the service of 
the Lord. About twelve of Kennicott 
and De Rossi’s MSS. read niwng rnn'b, but 
most likely from an emendation. PTC? 
several of the ancient translators have 
taken in the sense of being old ; Aquila 
has fx€rap(T(Q >?; but the Chald. 
which is glorious, gives the right meaning. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


That chapters xxiv.—xxvii. form one connected whole, is the unanimous opi¬ 
nion of the best commentators. They describe the desolations brought upon 
Palestine, as a punishment for the sins of its inhabitants; contain predictions of 
the restoration of the Jews from captivity, and of the gospel dispensation ; hymns 
of grateful praise for their deliverance; and announce the utter destruction of 
their enemies. Vitringa, Michaelis, and others, regard this section as the most 
obscure and difficult in the whole book. It may therefore naturally be supposed 
that considerable diversity of opinion has obtained with respect to its interpreta¬ 
tion. Most of the Reformers applied it to judgments to be brought upon the 
earth generally. Hitzig is almost alone in the opinion that it refers to the As¬ 
syrian empire, and the destruction of Nineveh, its capital. By Grotius, it is 
applied to the desolations effected by Shalmaneser; by Hensler, to those which 
took place under Sennacherib; by Dathe, Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and Jahn, to 
the devastations of Nebuchadnezzar, and the fall of Babylon ; by Vitringa, to the 
times of the Maccabees. Lowth and some other late writers think the prophecy 
embraces all the desolations of Palestine,—the last, or Roman, not excepted. 
This hypothesis, though supplying an easy mode of interpreting all its parts, is 
to be rejected; having obviously been framed for the purpose of getting rid of 
the difficulties. If we consider it in the light of a prophetic review of the 
judgments brought upon the land, more especially those brought upon it by the 
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Chaldeans, down to the time of the Messiah, we shall, I think, come nearest the 
mark. That it has any reference to times yet future I cannot find. 

That Isaiah was the writer of this portion of the book, there is no just reason to 
doubt. The objections taken by Eichhorn, Gesenius, Hitzig, and Maurer, arc 
for the most part extremely frivolous. That chap. xxiv. abounds more in paro¬ 
nomasias and other points of artificial style, than the rest of the book, cannot be 
denied ; but these the Hebrews accounted elegancies, rather than blemishes, and 
they are not without their parallels, both in Isaiah and his contemporary Micah. 
See chap. v. 7, vii. 9, xxii. 17, IS. Equally futile are the alleged doctrinal diffi¬ 
culties, especially that of the resurrection of the dead. See on chap. xxiv. 21, 
xxvi. 19. While Gesenius denies that this section is from the pen of Isaiah, but 
contends that he is the author of chap, xxiii.; Hitzig strenuously maintains an 
identity of authorship ; though he refers the composition of both to the times, if 
not to the pen of Nahum. 

In this chapter, the prophet depicts in the strongest colours the distress that should 
prevail in the land, to heighten which he accumulates particulars, 1—12; the 
grateful feelings of the few inhabitants that should make their escape to the regions 
on the Mediterranean, 13—16; the complete subversion of the Jewish polity by 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar, and the captive state of the priests and royal 
family, 16—22; and concludes by announcing the restoration of the Jews, and 
the glorious re-establishment of the theocracy, 23. 


1 Behold, Jehovah pourctli out the land and empticth it; 

He turneth down the face of it, and scattereth its inhabitants. 

2 And it is, as with the people, so with the priest; 

As with the servant, so with his master; 

As with the maid, so with her mistress ; 

As with the buyer, so with the seller; 

As with the lender, so with the borrower; 

As with the receiver, so with the giver on usury. 


1. The four verbs here employed are 
all strongly expressive of violence. |?£3, 

to empty, pour out violently , Arab. 
multum pluvicc fudit coelum. 

impetus , illapsusgue vehementior. 

multiloquus, garrulus vir.—pba signifies 
to open, empty as a bottle , and is nearly 
synonymous with the former word. Arab. 

, aperuit omnino vel vehementer ; ab- 

ripuit. desertum,8olitudo. LXX. 

epTjpwiTd. —ntt, to turn upside down, over¬ 
throw. The entire reference seems to 
be to a vessel, the contents of which are 



poured out, and which, in order to its 
being wholly emptied, is turned com¬ 
pletely over. Comp. Jer. xlviii. 11, 12. 

2. This accumulation of antitheses is 
quite in keeping with the impassioned 
character of the style throughout the 
chapter. They strikingly mark the in¬ 
discriminate ruin in which the inhabi¬ 
tants of Judah should be involved. No 
distinction would be made between the 
different ranks or conditions of life. 
That no historical inference is to be 
drawn from the priest, and not the king 
being mentioned, is evident from Hos. 
iv. 9, where the same antithesis occurs, 
in application to the state of things in 
Israel.—Instead of which appears 
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3 The land is utterly emptied and utterly plundered ; 

For Jehovah hath spoken this word, 

4 The land mouraeth, it with ere th ; 

The world languisheth, it withereth; 

The highest of the people of the land languish. 

5 The land is profaned under its inhabitants; 

For they have transgressed the laws; they have changed the 
statutes ; 

They have broken the everlasting covenant. 

6 Therefore a curse devoureth the land, 

And its inhabitants are punished ; 


before all the other predicates, takes 
"too, because, with is following, it ex¬ 
hibits its verbal, rather than its substan¬ 
tive character. Many of the best codices, 
and several of the earlier editions, read 
tre: instead of Both letters are else¬ 
where in use. 

3. pii? and nai are emphatic Infini¬ 
tives, from ppa and the resumption 
of the former of which, from ver. 1, con¬ 
nects these two verses closely together. 
The formula with which the verse con¬ 
cludes is usual with the prophets, and 
expresses the certainty of the events pre¬ 
dicted. 

4. yw? and tx? are synonymes, and 
both are here employed to designate the 
land of Judah. Comp. chap. xiii. 11, 
where Tin is used of the Babylonian 
world; rj ohcovfuvrj, Orb is Romanus, Acts 
xvii. C, xxiv. 5; and Luke ii. 1; Acts 
xi. 28, (see Bloomfield,) where it is used 
of Palestine . Comp, also chap. xxvi. 18 . 
The paronomasias in the first four verses 
are merely a prelude to the more striking 
ones, vers. 17—20. Both and taa 
are properly used of the drooping or 
falling of plants, leaves, &c.; here figu¬ 
ratively of the languishing condition of 
the Jewish state, yw C3? Ernp, lit .the 
height of the people of the land; cmp, 
the abstract for the concrete excelsi, 
the most exalted in power and dignity; 
L XX. oi vyjrrjXoL rfjs Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar carried into captivity two thou¬ 
sand of the nobles and men of wealth. 
These are specially singled out, on ac¬ 
count of their more aggravated guilt. 

5. yv* is here to be taken of the land 
literally; and, in such connexion, with 


the article — the very land, the land 
itself Because the prophet speaks of 
rriin, laws, and not «TY\n t the law , Aben- 
ezra, Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, 
and some others, are of opinion, that 
the reference is not to the Mosaic insti¬ 
tute, but to what are called the laws of 
nature. The latter commentators ima¬ 
gine that the Noacbic precepts, cove¬ 
nant, &c. are meant. But for the use of 
the plural in application to the law of 
Moses, see Levit. xxvi. 46; Neh. ix. 13; 
Ezek. xliv. 24. rnin, the singular, is 
found in one of De Rossi’s MSS., the 
Soncin. edit, of the Prophets, I486, and 
is supported by the LXX., Chald., Syr., 
and Arab.; but the plural, being the 
more difficult, is in all probability the 
true reading, pb is here a collective, 
statutes; LXX. ra irpoaraypaTa. nn? 
CTir, the Sinaic covenant, which is fre¬ 
quently thus designated, because of the 
long period during which its obligations 
were to be obligatory. Exod. xxxi. 16; 
Lev. xxiv. 8. 

6. rnw f Arab. juramefitum, pri¬ 

marily denotes an oath , and then the 
penalty incurred by the breach of it; the 
mulct , damage , or suffering , to which the 
offending party is subject. See Deut. 
xxix. 13 (14)—19, where it occurs in 
connexion with rna. It is here specifi¬ 
cally the curse, or ban annexed to the 
violation of the Sinaic covenant. See 
Deut. xxix. 18, 19; comp. Zech. v. 3. 
The judgments which God would bring 
upon the country, were an infliction 
of the threatened punishment .—citn de¬ 
notes, in such connexion, to suffer the 
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Therefore the inhabitants of the land are burnt up ; 

And few are the men that are left. 

7 The new wine mourncth, 

The vine languished]; 

All the merry-hearted sigh. 

8 The joy of tabrets ceaseth ; 

The noise of those who exult is ended; 

The joy of the harp ceaseth. 

9 They drink not wine with the song; 

The strong liquor is become bitter to those who drank it. 

10 The city of desolation is broken in pieces ; 

Every house is shut up ; there is no entrance. 

11 A erv for wine is in the streets; 

All gladness is set; 

The joy of the land is gone. 

12 Desolation is left in the city, 

And the gate is battered into ruins. 


consequences of guilt, to be punished; 
Arab, ^jj , erhninis reus. Comp. Zech. 

xi. 5.—For vn, which is from *nn, to 
burn, be burnt up, consumed, Houbigant 
proposes to read which Lowlh 

adopts, and renders, “are destroyed;” 
but totally without authority — there 
being no various reading. Besides, the 
verb found in the text better accords 
with in the corresponding paral¬ 
lelism.—“ Few men.” On the capture 
of Jerusalem, none were left behind but 
the lower class of citizens and the coun¬ 
try people; but even they were afterwards 
carried into captivity by Nebuzaradan, 
so that the land remained for the most 
part uninhabited. But see ver. 13. 

7. trn'n, must, new wine , corresponds 
to £3, the vine , following, and must 
therefore be understood of the juice 

while yet in the grape. Comp. chap. 

</ ■> 

lxv. 8 ; Syr. | jaol, frumentum. The 

same figures are employed by Joel, i. 
10—12, where they are carried more 
fully out. That Isaiah imitated Joel is 
asserted, but not attempted to be proved, 
by Gesenius. 

8. Three of De Rossi’s Codices, the 
LXX., and Arab, read p«3, instead of 
pw®. The latter, however, besides being 


the better supported, is the more appro¬ 
priate reading of the two. 

10. vin rvnp, the city of desolation, i. e. 
destined to lie desolate and waste, during 
the captivity. Such would be the quan¬ 
tity of rubbish collected before the 
houses that were left, that they would 
be quite inaccessible, “ud is used not 
only of men, but of things; as the wil¬ 
derness, Exod. xiv. 3. For the meaning 
of Hint?, see chap. xvii. 1, xxiii. 1. 

11. The cry for wine here mentioned ( 
does not refer to the clamorous demand 
of drunkards, but to the destitute con¬ 
dition of the wounded and languishing 
inhabitants. a*w, which is used of the 

setting of the sun, Arab, t —^ r , abiit, 

procul abiit, recess it, occidit sol; hence 
yw, evening , is here with great effect 
employed metaphorically to express the 
disappearance of every species of joy. 
rfa properly signifies to go into captivity. 
Both terms describe the total change 
that would take place in the circum¬ 
stances of the inhabitants, fe is inserted 
before y*v*n, in nine of Kennicott and 
De llossi’a MSS.; and, according lo the 
LXX. and Arab, it ought to be before 
witio. It is most likely in both cases a 
repetition from the first part of the verse. 

12. "wtf? forms an antithesis to the 
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13 Yet it shall be in the earth. 

In the midst of the people, 

As v hen the olive is shaken ; 

Like the gleanings when the vintage is finished. 

It They shall lift up their voice, they shall sing; 

Because of the majesty of Jehovah they shall shout aloud from the 
sea. 

15 Wherefore glorify Jehovah in the regions of fire, 

In the isles of the sea, the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel. 


preceding. The gatea of cities were well 
fortified. When laid in ruins, as here 
expressed, there was no more defence, 
rnw?) may either have 'J understood, or be 
the accusative. 

13. Comp. chap. xvii. C. 

14. Some, aa Dathc, take the ft in 
dv? to be comparative, and render, 
“ shout more than the Bea ;” but ns the 
shout in this place is that of joy, it is 
contrary to usage, as it is unnatural, to 
compare it to the roaring of the sea. It 
is rather the local £>, indicating the resi¬ 
dence of the persons spoken of; as in 
rryrap, DijvT), in the cast, By D’, the sea , 
is meant the Mediterranean , or the West; 
Jew. Span, de Occidents; i.e. the islands 
of Greece, and the countries in Asia 
Minor, Europe, and Africa, which lay 
on the coasts of that sea. To these 
quarters some of the Jews doubtless 
made their escape by means of Phe- 
nician vessels, and thus retained their 
personal liberty, while their brethren 
were captives in Babylon.—In this and 
the two following verses the prophet 
abruptly breaks off from his description 
of the desolations to be brought upon 
his country, in order for a moment to 
introduce the joy of the exiled Jews of 
the west at the capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus, which he anticipates. The pn} 
nirr, Majesty of Jehovah , which they 
celebrate, is the glorious manifestation 
of his power and goodness in destroying 
the enemies and effecting the rescue of 
the nation. 

15. Various interpretations have been 

given of The conjectural emen¬ 

dations may be seen in Lowth. Of these, 
were any of them necessary, that to be 
preferred is undoubtedly D”;n, maritime 
countries; but the circumstance that 


while no Heb. MS. exhibits tliis reading, 
D V- W3 I the full orthography, is found in 
a great number of codices, as well as in 
the Bible and the Prophets printed at 
the Soncin. press, clearly evinces, that, 
instead of the ' having been commuted 
for the latter has a right to maintain 
its place in the word. Still, however, 
this conjecture, which Lowth first 
adopted, is approved by Miehnelis, Hit- 
zig, and some others. Gesenius, on the 
other hand, Scholz, and others, render, 
in the East , the Oiuent, i.e. the regions 
of light, or the countries over which the 
morning sun rises in brightness. They 
consider Dnn and Dvr as contrasted, 
and marking the different regions both 
in the East and the West in which the 
shouts of praise were to he raised to 
Jehovah. That regions are meant, the 
parallelism plainly shews; but there is 
something extremely harsh in the intro¬ 
duction of the Orient into the passage : 
the “sea," and “ the islands of the sea,” 
i.e. the West, being mentioned both be¬ 
fore and after, requires that we look in 
the same direction for the countries in¬ 
tended by the prophet. If we change 
the rendering of our common version, 
“ the fires," into the regions of fire , we 
shall, in my opinion, hit the mark. 
Such regions have, from time imme¬ 
morial, existed in Sicily, the south of 
Italy, and other parts on the Medi¬ 
terranean; and the Phcnician traders, 
who must frequently have witnessed 
volcanic eruptions of Etna, Vesuvius, 
Sic. could not fail to spread throughout 
the East information respecting these 
extraordinary phenomena of nature. 
Comp. Jer. li. 25, 2G; Nah. i. 5, G ; 
where the imagery is taken from the 
phenomena of volcanoes; a proof that 
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1G From the end of the earth, we hear songs: 

Glory to the Righteous One ! 

But I said, Misery to me ! Misery to me ! Alas for me ! 

The plunderers plunder; yea, the plunder the plunderers plunder. 
17 Terror, and the pit, and the snare. 

Are upon thee, O inhabitant of the earth. 

13 And it shall be, 

That whoso fleeth from the sound of the terror shall fall into 

i 

the pit; 


they were not unknown to the sacred 
penmen. I consider the prophet to be 
addressing, thoughout the verse, those 
Jews who had taken refuge in the West, 
the following cvtbeing only an am- 

? lification of the idea suggested by 
'he marginal rendering, u valleys,” 
which is that adopted in the French, 
Dutch, German, and other current mo¬ 
dern versions, is borrowed from the 
Rabbins, who generally give it this sig- 
nification, but without any support from 
the connexion. 

16. The first clause of this verse is a 
continuation of the preceding subject, 
and contains a prediction of the joy 
with which the Jews that were dispersed 
in distant parts would hail the appear¬ 
ance of Cyrus ; here, as in chap. xli. 2, 
called the Righteous. See on that pas¬ 
sage. But no sooner has the prophet 
pointed to the deliverer, than he is 
struck with horror at the prospect of the 
evils which should previously overtake 
his countrymen. He sees the repeated 
and unmitigated ravages of the Chal¬ 
deans, and gives expression to his feel¬ 
ings in language the most impassioned 
and affecting. In such a state of mind 
abrupt sentences and repetitions are ex¬ 
tremely natural; and even paronomasias 
are not out of place, if tne terms em¬ 
ployed be appropriate to the subject. 
Accordingly we have here ') *n re¬ 
peated, as is the verb in, with the sub¬ 
stantive TJ2, not fewer than four times 
within the compass of a single verse. 
In vers. 17 and 18, npjnTOTC, with 
their separate repetition, furnish an ele¬ 
gant instance of paronomasia, while the 
reduplicate and intensive forms of the 
verbs rri, **5, isio, W3 # verB. 19, 20, and 
the repetition of orra, and tow, ver. 21, 


give peculiar force and pathos to the 
passage. Altogether, it is the most 
lengthened specimen of varied artificial 
composition found in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, or, perhaps, in any other writings. 
For a similar though brief instance of 
highly artificial language, composed 
under circumstances of severe affliction, 
see Job xvi. 12. 

'yfcrttn tth VwJ 

.... ... . • • T ‘ X 

: 'enra ihn 

• :r ; - ▼ 

As a parallel to Pn Tj ') 'P, comp, the 
Orestes of Eurip.: 

AiXivov A"\lvov apxav Oavarov, 
Bap(3apoi Xeyovcriv At, At, k.t.A. 

T t is a subst. after the form from 


the root rrn, Arab. \jj , » deminuit 


%• 


rem ; &jj 


, afflictio, eerumna , calatnUas. 


The Syr., Targ., Aq., Theod., Symm., 
Vulg., render, mg secret; and some, 
adopting this rendering, would interpret 
the words, “my secret is to myself;” i.e. 
a secret is revealed to me, but I am not 
at liberty to divulge it; but the ') 
which follows requires us to take the 
word in the sense of misery , affliction, or 
such like. Gesen. Ich vergeke , ich 
vergehe ; Hitzig. and Scholz, Elend mtr ! 
elend mir ! The prophet gives vent to 
the deeply painful feelings which affected 
his mind. For the signification of "U3, 
see chap. xxi. 2, where, as here, the 
prophet combines the verb and the 
participle. 

17, 18. The language of these verses 
is adopted with little variation by Jere¬ 
miah, chap, xlviii. 43,44, in his prophecy 
against Moab. It graphically describes 
the accumulation of dangers to which 
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Aiul whoso comcth up from the midst of the pit, shall be taken 
in the snare; 

For the windows of heaven arc opened, 

And tlie foundations of the earth do shake. 

19 The land is violently broken ; 

The land is greatly shattered ; 

The land totters exceedingly. 

20 The land rccleth like one who is drunk, 

And movetli to and fro like a hammock : 

Her rebellion licth heavy upon her ; 

She shall fall and rise no more. 


the inhabitants of Judah should be ex¬ 
posed, and the impossibility of successful 
escape. The images, as Lowth observes, 
are taken from hunting. The was 
the formidoy or scare-crow, which partly 
by its appearance, and partly by its 
noise, (^p,) frightened the animals into 
the covered pit-falls that bad been dug 
for them; or, failing tins, into a large 
space of ground enclosed with 7iets, 
which being drawn narrower and nar¬ 
rower, at last caught them. There is no 
necessity, with Gesen., to refer "ip to the 
hunter; or, with Lowth, to regard Vipn 
as a mere Hebraism, which cannot be 
sustained. The various reading \:??, is 
obviously a correction from Jeremiah. 
The language is otherwise proverbial, 
like the Latin: incidit in Scyllam, qui vult 
vitare Charybdim.- —“nnp is freq. only 
equivalent to ]p; which one MS. has, 
most probably from Jeremiah, and is 
the rendering of the LXX., Syr., and 
Vulg.—The o in DVV3D is a periphrasis 
for the Genitive. The word is otherwise 
used instead of C’pvJn, Gen. vii. 11, which 
passage the prophet had in his eye— 
comparing the desolation to be brought 
upon his people to that effected by the 
deluge. Some few codices have D*pa:n, 
doubtless from emendation ; LXX. ck 
tov ovpavov ; Targ. ; both giving 

the meaning, though not the form of 
the term. I have taken the same liberty 
here and ver. 21-—our word heaven cor¬ 
responding etymologically both to dvvo 
and 

19, 20. See on ver. 16. The conjec¬ 
ture of Seeker, that the n in y*>»n has 
been prefixed by some copyist repeating 


this letter from the end of the preceding 
word, is extremely probable. The triple 
repetition of yvtf, so far from destroying 
the effect of the passage, as Gesen. in¬ 
sinuates, greatly increases its force ; and 
as to the anti-climax referred to by 
Hilzig, it exists only in his own imagi¬ 
nation ; for whatever may be the com¬ 
parative degrees in meaning which attach 
to the verbs, taken by themselves, there 
is unquestionably a rise in the sense as 
we approach the end of the passage. 
First, there is TOpnnntn, a violent crash¬ 
ing or breaking of such objects as arc on 
the surface of the earth. Secondly, *fa 
rn-iiEnn, a slill more impetuous destruc¬ 
tion of them. Then we have tlio 
rrscionn, wan yia. and m-riann ; all of 
which describe the motion of the earth 


itself, tottering to utter ruin. And, to 
crown the whole, she at last falls under 
the pressure of accumulated guilt, to 
rise no more. Nothing can surpass in 
beauty the comparison of the globe in 
such circumstances, to toVjd, a covered 
bed , or hammock , suspended between the 
branches of a tree, liable to be tossed 
hither and thither in a storm, to the no 
small peril of its inhabitant. Such ham¬ 
mocks are common in the East, for the 
accommodation of those who watch fields 
or vineyards; as affording shelter from 
the wild beasts. Comp. chap. i. 8. The 


term corresponds to the 



locus, quem in summa arbore sibi xtruit 
campi custos pra metu leonis. Kam. Dj. 
which word the Targ. and Syr. and 
Saadias have adopted. See Buxlorl, Lex. 
Chald. p. 1670. 
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21 And it shall be in that day, 

That Jehovah shall punish the host of heaven on high, 
And the kings of the earth upon the earth. 

22 They shall be gathered in company, 

Like prisoners consigned to the pit; 

And shall be shut up in the prison ; 

But after many days shall they be visited. 

23 The moon shall be confounded and the sun ashamed, 
When Jehovah of Hosts shall reign 


21, 22. Misled by the force of the 
imagery employed in the preceding 
verses, and hv a false construction of 

* 9 / 

certain terms in these, Jerome refers the 
whole to the end of the world, the final 
judgment, and the punishment of the 
rebel angels; hut he is rather puzzled 
how to meet the argument of the Ori- 
genists, derived, on this view of the pas¬ 
sage, from the end of ver. 22. Gescnius, 
however, adopts the same view, which 
he lamely endeavours to support from 
passages in the Zenda-vesta, the hook 
of Enoch, and 2 Pet. ii. 4 ; Jude 6 : 
Matt. xxv.; Rev. xx. Michaelis broaches 
some curious notions respecting demons, 
tutelary angels, and stars, which arc 
partly retailed by Rosenmiiller and Hit- 
zig. The TrpuTov of all such 

interpretation lies in taking the words 
cmn in a literal sense, whereas it is 
manifest from the connexion, they are to 
be understood figuratively. The phrase 
is clearly identical in meaning with W2 
Dan. viii. 10, the Levites , or eccle¬ 
siastical stale , being intended. The 
service which they performed in the 
tabernacle is expressly called Numb, 
iv. 23, 35, 39, 43, which Gesen. not im¬ 
properly renders militia sacra: and the 
verb is likewise used to express the per¬ 
formance of such service, Numb. iv. 23. 
What Isaiah, therefore, here predicts, is 
the subversion for a season of the entire 
Jewish polity, or the removal to Babylon 
both of those who ministered in the 
temple, and of the royal state. npiNnpVp, 
the Icings of the land , are not foreign 
rulers, such as the kings of Assyria, Ba¬ 
bylon, &c., but the Jewish kings, as 
Zedekiah, Jehoiachim, &c. See Jer. lii. 
See Low til’s note, especially the extract 
from Sir Isaac Newton. - Before “vdn, 


which is a collective noun, supply as 
freq. In the former of the two cases in 
which is used, it expresses motion* 
Uncords a place ; in the latter, the being 
in tile place specified, "fa and *vpp are 
parallel. The former is descriptive of 
the most ancient kind of prisons, which 
consisted of empty cisterns that nar¬ 
rowed towards the mouth, so that it was 
scarcely possible for those who were 
confined in them to make their escape 
without assistance. Gen. xxxvii. 20, 22; 
Jer. xxxviii. 13. Not unfrequenlly the 
bottom was covered with miic or soft 
clay, which rendered them at once un¬ 
healthy and disagreeable. Jer. xxxviii. 
G. For the fulfilment, see 2 Kings xxv.; 
2 Chron. xxxvi.; Jer. Hi.—Lowlli, 
Rosenmiiller, Gescnius, Maurer, and 
Scholz, take in tile sense of punishing ; 
but a merciful visit at ion , for the purpose 
of restoring those here spoken of from 
captivity, alone suits the connexion. 
Comp. chap, xxiii. 17. Thus the Syr., 
Rabbi Joseph, Kimchi, Jackson, Boolh- 
royd. Hitzig defends this construction 
of the verb, though be differs as to the 
subject of the prophecy; and Calvin is 
inclined to take the same view of it.-— 
The phrase c'p^ ri, many days , does nol 
necessarily imply a very long period of 
time, but may with all propriety be 
applied to the seventy years of the cap¬ 
tivity. See Jer. xxxii. 14, where it is 
used in reference to this very period. 

23. What the prophet here adds, con¬ 
firms the view just given of the preceding 
clause. Bui the scene presented to bis 
vision is too glorious in its character to 
admit of application to the stale of the 
Jewish polity after the restoration. Not 
even the brilliant successes of the Mac¬ 
cabees, nor the slate of affairs under the 
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On Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, 
Gloriously before his elders. 


Asmonsean dynasty, at all come up to it. 
We must, therefore, regard it as another 
of those abrupt, though not unconnected 
anticipations of the kingdom of Christ, 
which abound in this book. It describes 
times when neither kings nor priests 
should officially constitute part of the 
church of God: the only officers to be 
then recognised as bearing rule in that 
sacred community, being LXX. 

7 rpecr/ 3 orepoi, presbyters or elders. See 
Acts xiv. 23 ; Tit. i. 5. That the sun 
and moon are not to be understood in 


this passage as specific symbols, but are 
merely introduced to set off by contrast 
the glorious splendour of Messiah’s reign, 
is admitted by the best interpreters. 
Comp. chap. Ix. 1, 19, 20. For the 
meaning of Zion and Jerusalem , in this 
connexion, see Heb. xii. 22 . TiM, glory , 
is to be taken adverbially; and connected 
with'£ 9 , the preceding verb;—“ad Reg- 
num Christi pertinere ; quod sicut non est 
de hoc mundoy ita ejus gloria, splendor, 
dignitas, et magnificentia, isteec onmia 
pudefieri facit et disparere.”— Forerius. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

This chapter commences with a triumphal song of praise to God, for his fidelity in 
accomplishing his promises in the destruction of the Babylonish power, by which 
his people had been oppressed, 1 —5. The prophet then predicts the establish¬ 
ment of the new and universal economy, and the rich blessings which should 
accrue from that event, 6 — 8 . He next introduces a beautiful chorus, in which 
expectant believers joyfully welcome the Divine Founder of the better dispensa¬ 
tion, 9; and, in his usual style, reverts to judgments which should be inflicted on 
the Moabites,—the implacable enemies of the Jews,—during the period between 
the return from the captivity, and the advent of Messiah, 10—12. 


1 O Jehovah, thou art my God; 

I will exalt thee; I will praise thy name ; 

For thou hast effected wondrous things,— 

The aneient counsels are faithfulness and truth. 


1. The language of this verse occurs, 
in part, on similar occasions of deliver¬ 
ance. See Exod. xv. 2, 11 ; Ps. cxviii. 
28, cxlv. 1 . rem mtrabilem , as 

Kimchi gives it ; the wonderful inter¬ 
position of Divine Providence in behalf 
of the Jews. is frequently used of 

such interpositions. The use of pirryp, 
in a temporal sense, is peculiar to Isaiah; 
see chap. xxii. 11 , xxxvii. 26 ; and is 


equivalent to Djtoip, from eternity, eter¬ 
nal. nnoM Hitzig considers to be 
governed by nnw; but it is better to 
regard them as abstract nouns governed 
by the substantive verb understood. The 
same noun is sometimes repeated, in a 
different form or gender, with a view to 
express intensity, as noiritn notroi, Ezek. 
vi. 14. nwutoi nwn), Job xxx. 3. The 
ellipsis of the copulative > is an instance 
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2 For thou hast made the city a heap ; 

The fortified city a ruin ; 

The palace of the barbarians to be no more a city : 

It shall never be rebuilt. 

3 Therefore shall the powerful people glorify thee ; 

The city of the formidable nations shall fear thee. 

4 For thou hast been a fortress to the poor; 

A fortress to the needy in his distress ; 

A refuge from the storm ; a shade from the heat; 

When the blast of the formidable was like a storm against a wall. 

5 As heat in a dry land, 

Thou hast subdued the tumult of the barbarians ; 


of the construclio asyndeta, of which 
Gesenius gives several examples, Lehrg. 
p. 842. The Divine counsels were 
proved by the event to be faitliful and 
true. 

2. y* f City , is not used of any hostile 
city or cities in general, but specifically 
of Babylon, or the Chaldean power, by 
which the Jews had been so long held in 
bondage. There is no occasion, with 
Houbigant, Lowth, and others, to change 
*vrp into Ten,—the E denoting the mate¬ 
rial out of which any thing is made. 
The in W? appears harsh in such close 
contaet with rj - but it could not be 
omitted after eto. The ancient versions 
may have read as we now do. Comp. 
Gen. ii. 19 ; Ps. xvi. 4. In the second 
instance, in which “vyp occurs here, it is 
privative in signification. For the change 
of iDto C'ti, Houbigant had no autho¬ 
rity ; nor should we be warranted to 
alter the text for the sake of two MSS. 
in which the latter reading has since 
been found, is here used by synec¬ 
doche for "VS: the palace being the 
principal part of the city. Compare, 
in illustration of the sense, chap. xiii. 
19—22. 

3. By the u powerful people ” are 
meant the Modes, Persians, &c. They 
are first spoken of in the singular, w cv, 
as being united under the rule of Cyrus ; 
and afterwards in the plural, D’xnv tris, 
to mark their diversity. The construc¬ 
tion in spwv? cna rnp, i 8 , a d sensum : 
the grammar would require the verb to 
be in the sing. fern, to agree with nnp. 
Such would be the effect produced upon 


the minds of these warriors by the 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
Jehovah by Cyrus, Darius, &c. and the 
singular favour which they shewed the 
Jews, that they would be led to make 
the same acknowledgment, and ascribe 
to God the glory due to his name. See 
Ezra i. 2, 6; Dan. vi. 25—27. 

4. '? connects what follows with ver. I, 
and not with ver. 3. It introduces an 
additional ground of praise to Jehovah,— 
the gracious preservation which he af¬ 
forded to the Jews in Babylon. The 
images employed in this and the follow¬ 
ing verse possess great force and beauty, 
nn here signifies anger or wrath . See 
on chap, xxxiii. 11. By *vp cru, a wall- 
storm , is meant such a violent storm of 
wind and rain, as, beating against a 
stone wall, uproots and throws it pro¬ 
strate on the ground. Root, ent, to pour , 


overwhelm ; 


Arab. 



n. a. 



rupit, c. a.; , nomen jluvii , qui in - 

feriur Jlumini Tigridi . Kam. Frey tag. 
The genitive is that of object; so that 
the which Houbigant would introduce, 
is quite unnecessary. Lud. Capellus, 
Vitringa, Lowth, Michaelis, and Dalhe, 
render *vp, winter , by changing it into 
■rip; or by deriving it from TiP T , to he cold; 
but contrary to the unvarying usage of 
the language, in which *Vp signifies a wall4 

5. The language is elliptical. After 
:nit?, supply iv tea from the third 
member of the verse; and before yp in 
that line, supply ? from the first. It 
would, however, be unwarrantable to 
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As heat by the shadow of a cloud, 

The song of the formidable is suppressed. 

6 In this mountain, Jehovah of Hosts shall prepare for all people, 
A feast of fat things, a feast of wine on the lees; 

Of fat things full of marrow, of well-refined wine on the lees ; 

7 And He shall destroy in this mountain, 


niter the Hebrew text from its present 
elliptical forms. is here used in¬ 

transitively. Comp. chap. xxxi. 4. 

6. Having finished his song of tri- 

f y O 

umph, Isaiah takes occasion, from the 
view he had just given of the Divine 
character, to call the attention of the 
Jews to a still more glorious display of 
that character, afforded by the rich sup¬ 
ply of spiritual blessings which Jehovah 
was about to bestow in the days of Mes¬ 
siah. These blessings are first repre¬ 
sented under the image of a sumptuous 
banquet; an image not unfrequently 
employed in Scripture to denote the 
means of spiritual enjoyment and nutri¬ 
tion. See Ps. xxii. 26—29 ; chap. lv. 
1—5; Matt. viii. 11, xxii. 1—10; Luke 
xiii. 28, 29, xiv. 15—24 ; in all which 
passages there is the same distinct recog¬ 
nition of the calling of the Gentiles 
which we find in the present verse. 
The prophet then specifies the removal 
of ignorance, misery, and disgrace, as 
constituting the essential character of 
the blessings to be imparted. That the 
reference is to the happiness to be enjoyed 
under the reign of the Messiah, there 
can be no doubt. Comp, in connexion 
with the passages cited above, John vi. 
53—58 ; 1 Cor. xv. 54. To no other 
state of things can the passage apply, 
than to one in which the privileges and 
blessings of the gospel are prepared for 
men of all nations indiscriminately: and 
which, in its consummation, involves 
complete deliverance from every evil. 
Nothing can be more forced than the 
interpretation of some of the Rabbins, 
whom Grotius follows, according to which, 
the infliction of vengeance upon the ene¬ 
mies of the church is meant.—rnn ina 
i. e. Mount Sion, mentioned at the close 
of the preceding chapter, the new dis¬ 
pensation, “ beginning at Jerusalem.” 
D'rcnp and D*TOi} form a paronomasia, 
which is heightened in effect by their 
repetition, and by the assimilation in 


form of the participles by which they are 
accompanied. “ Fatness ” is not con- i 
fined by the Hebrews to animals, but is 
used of other subjects, the superior ex¬ 
cellence of which they would express. 
Comp, however, ra ermerrd, Matt.xxii. 4. 

lit. preservations , i. e. preservers, 
the lees, or sediment of wine produced 
by the bubbles of fixed air, which, during 
fermentation, rise to the surface, and 
bring along with them the skins, stones, 
or other grosser matters of the grapes; 
thus forming a scum or spungy crust, 
which, after a time, breaks in pieces and 
falls to the bottom. When this lias 
taken place, the wine becomes clear; 
but as the fermentation does not then 
cease, it increases in the excellence of 
its qualities, by being suffered still to 
continue for a time on the lees. See 
Lowth’s note ; and comp. Jer. xlviii. 11. 
By metonymy of the cause for the effect, 
the word is here used to denote the ex¬ 
cellent wines thus prepared by lengthened 
fermentation. To render them quite fit 
for use, they are purified by being filtered 
or drawn oft'from vessel to vessel. This 
is expressed by the Pual Part, of 

to fine , purify. Comp, the Arab. 

Ijj , PI. ksiij , Vinum , Kamoos ; from 

the skin in which it is kept. Such wine 
Pollux, in his Onomast. calls o-aKtcias 
oivos o SivXtcrptvos. Tlius Aq. in the 
present case : ttotoi/ XinauparaiP SiiiAtcr- 
pevov. D'.ttto, the other Part, from nrra, 

Arab. , emednllavii os, to draw the 

fat out of marrow-bones, is assimilated 
to the former, instead of being written 
D'rron, which would be the regular form. 

' is the substitute of n, the third radical. 

7. Rosenm., Gesen., Hitzig,and Scholz, f 
make the covering here spoken of to be i 
a sign of mourning; but since the re¬ 
moval of mourning is specially predicted, j 
ver. 8, it is better to interpret it of igno* | 
ranee , as KctXvppa, 2 Cor. iii. 13, 14. 
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The face of the covering which covereth all people, 

And the web that is woven over all nations. 

S He shall utterly destroy death ; 

And the Lord Jehovah shall wipe away the tears from all faces, 
And shall remove the reproach of his people from the whole earth : 
For Jehovah hath spoken it. 


With this ignorance, as with a veil, all 
nations were covered at the time of our 
Lords advent, chap. ix. 2, xxix. 18, 
xlii. 7. Comp* Acts xvii. 30, xxvi. 18 ; 
Rom. i. 21 ; Eph. iv. 18. That the Jews 
themselves were likewise in a state of 
spiritual darkness, sec John i. 5, iii. 19, 
xii. 40. cog. izvh, -rn ; Arab. 

k^J, kJ, ki, texit, operuit, velavit, oc- 

cultavit rem ; signifies to hide, muffle up, 
to throw a mantle or veil over one’s face ; 
hence secretly; secret , hidden 

arts. The word occurs here first as a 
noun, and then as a participle; only the 
proper parLicipial form is changed 
into -V’, to make it agree in sound with 
the noun. Critics have needlessly 
stumbled at -Vrr “ the faee of the 
covering." Lowth and Boothroyd, after 
Houbigant, conjecture that has been 
transposed, and that it stood originally 
before In support of this con¬ 

jecture, the MS. Bodl. is adduced; but 
its reading is itself, in all probability, n 
mere conjectural emendation. At all 
events, the text, as read by all the ancient 
translators, was as we now have it; and 
however harsh it may seem, to speak of 
destroying the face of a covering, we 
meet with a similar phrase Job xli. 5 : 

'rr rrVs vp, “ Who can uncover the 
face of his garment?” It is in fact 
merely a periphrasis for the thing itself, 
see chap. iii. 15 ; Ps. xlii. 12. “JD 2 , the 

other verb here employed, usually signi¬ 
fies to pour out as a libation; to fuse, 
cast as metal ; but in this place, the idea 
seems to be that which attaches to the 


Arab. 



texuit, plexuit quid, to 


twine, weave , &c., hence thread\ or 

warp, and the derivative in the text, 
weaviny: so that the words ave 
literally, 11 the weaviny woven over all 
the nations." 

The prophecy has already, to a great 


extent, been fulfilled. The gospel, in 
which are unfolded the character of the 
true God, and the principles of his moral 
government, was the means, at an early 
period of its history, of rescuing myriads 
of Jews from the darkness of their ter¬ 
restrial notions respecting the Messiah 
and his kingdom ; and of banishing 
idolatry and superstition from the Roman 
empire. It has, in the present day, 
proved victorious in different parts of the 
heathen world ; it is in a state of rapid 
propagation ; and when this and other 
similar predictions shall have received 
their full accomplishment, the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea. 

8. A more glaring instance of mis¬ 
taken historical interpretation is scarcely 
to be found, than that given of the first 
words of this verse by Grotius : donee 
vivit Esechias! Vitringa, true to bis 
principles of interpretation, explains them 
first of the times of Simon and John 
Hyrcanus, and then of certain periods 
of the Christian dispensation; Rosenm. 
and Gcsen. apply them to what they 
designate the renewal of the golden age; 
and the latter has a long note on the 
passage, in which lie endeavours to sup¬ 
port his view by referring to the Zernla- 
vesta. But all such exegesis fails to 
meet the exiyentia loci. What Isaiah 
predicts is not the partial or total cessa¬ 
tion of war, extraordinary longevity, or 
such like, but the absolute abolition of 
death. In proof of this fact, the apostle 
expressly quotes it, 1 Cor. xv. 55 : rare 
ytvr)Tui o \6yos d yeypappcvos‘ Kart- 
ttoOt] o Bauaros tts vikos :—thus 
concluding his celebrated argument in 
defence of the doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion. By his inspired authority I deem 
it the only wise, because the only safe 
course, in this and all similar cases, to 
abide. The words, as alleged by Paul, 
are found in the version of Theodotion, 
with which the Targ. and Syriac agree, 
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9 In that day it shall be said : Lo ! this is our God ; 

We have waited for him, and lie hath saved us: 

This is Jehovah ; we have waited for him ; 

We will rejoice and be glad in his salvation. 

10 Assuredly the hand of Jehovah shall rest on this mountain ; 
But Moab shall be trodden down in his own place, 

As straw is trodden in the water of a dung-hill. 


in reading the verb as a passive, 
in Piel, as here, commonly signifies to 
destroy, destroy utterly: in Kal, the 
more usual signification is that of swal¬ 
lowing, which most of the versions have 
unhappily adopted. nv3$, the Greek 
translators render by iV^vo-ar, els rtXos, 
eIs v7kos ; attaching to the term the idea 
of what is overpowering, durable, com¬ 
plete . The significations of the Heb. 

root nv2, used only in Niphal and Piel, 
are to shine, lead, lead on, be complete ; 
in Chald. to surpass, excel, vanquish; 
hence the idea of victory, eternity, &c., 
attaching to ns:, and of completely, en¬ 
tirely, for ever, &c., to nv% rrajj. The 
words are therefore equivalent to o 6ava- 
tos ovk ccrrai in, Rev. xxi. 4; where 
there seems to be an evident allusion to 
our text; and where the subject is, as here, 
not the millennial state of the church, 
but the state of glory, after the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body. It will be then only 
that a period shall be put lo the reproach¬ 
ful persecutions of the righteous, which 
Isaiah likewise predicts. '3 has here the 
force of: It shall assuredly be, for Jeho¬ 
vah hath spoken it. 

The prophecy embraces the whole of 
the N. T. dispensation, from its establish¬ 
ment till its termination at the last day. 

9. A joyful acclamation of welcome to 
the Divine Redeemer, by whom the pre¬ 
dicted blessings would be secured and 
bestowed. It requires no comment, 
•vow is used impersonally : one shall say, 
i. e. each, and is best rendered in the 
plural. Thus the LXX. and Vulg.; 
but the Ger. man , and the French on, 
according to a similar idiom. 

10. A new subject is here taken up,— 
the destruction of Moab. That of Baby¬ 
lon had been predicted at the commence¬ 
ment of the chapter; and it was requisite 
that the neighbouring enemy, from which 
the Jews had suffered so much annoy¬ 


ance, and which still evinced an indomi¬ 
table hostility, should be exhibited in like 
circumstances of prostration. Comp, 
chapters xv. and xvi. For the use of '3, 
as an absolute affirmative at the begin¬ 
ning of a prophetic announcement, see 
chap. xv. 1. The phrase 5 nirr t indi¬ 
cates elsewhere hostility, the exercise of 
punishment on the part of God ; but 
here, in connexion with rro, it is used in 
a good or favourable sense. The Divine 
power should continue for protection in 
Zion. No codex reads irsn, shall give 
rest .—-vnnn refers to Moab and not to 
Jehovah, and means, in his own land. 
Comp. Exod. xvi. 29 ; 2 Sam. vii. 10. 
Gesenius, with many other interpreters, 
thinks Moab is here used as one of a 
class, and that the enemies of the Jews 
generally are meant; but there is no 
sufficient reason why we should depart 
from the literal meaning of the term. It 
must have given the people of God in 
Babylon great comfort to know, that the 
enemy who still resided in the vicinity 
of Judea should not be permitted to 
molest them on their return. For trn see 
chap. xxi. 10, and comp. 2 Kings xiii. 7. 
The ’i in vhin is irregularly pointed for 
i; but there are a few instances besides 
of the same irregularity in the Niph. 
Infin. of verbs ''w. The LXX., Vu g, 
and Syr., render chariots , as if 

they had found rnirra in the text; but it 

r TTfV _ ' 

exists in no MS. and the Targ. has 
the mire. Besides, ^3ip is never used 
of threshing cars; Jrtto, &c. being 
employed to express such instruments: 
and there is a manifest paronomasia in 
and r?DD*TO, which proves it to be the 
genuine reading, rnpip signifies dung¬ 
hill. Comp. 19% dung, manure, and the 

«« i 

Arab. , stercoravit ter ram ; , 


fimetum. To interpret the word of a 
town of this name makes no sense. 
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n He shall spread forth his hands in the midst of it, 
As the swimmer spreadetli forth his hands to swim ; 
And He shall bring down his pride, 

Together with the plots of his hands. 

J2 The towering fortifications of thy walls 
He will bring down, lay low, 

And level with the ground, even with the dust. 


According to the Chelhib '’M. we must 
render : “ in the water of the dunghill.” 
The reference is to the process taken 
with straw in the cess or pool, to reduce 
it the sooner to a state of rottenness, and 
so fit it for manure. va-i, the Keri, 
though found in the text in upwards 
of thirty MSS., and confirmed by the 
ancient versions, is, after all, the less 
probable. Symm. appears to have 

read VD3. 

% 

11. The nomin. to tn? is snto, Moab, 
not Jehovah , as some have thought. The 
action described is that of a person making 
every effort to prevent himself from sink¬ 
ing in the water. It represents the help¬ 
less condition of the Moabites under the 
Divine chastisements. Before 1 rc\rn, 

subaud. nnrr. The mention made of the 

■ 

pride of Moab is quite in keeping with 
the emphatic representation chap. xvi. G. 
vt rrQTN, his crafty undertakings, from 
2“v?, to weave, weave plots , lie in wait. 


■Comp, the Arab. 



suscepii agen 


in re, L—>.] 

• y 1 

astutia , callidUas , &c. Hitzig would 
restrict the meaning to Moab’s twisting 
or crossing his hands, in order to escape 
being drowned; but the word is to be 
taken metaphorically, as signifying the 
crafty machinations which he would at¬ 
tempt to carry into effect against the Jews. 

12. The prophet closes with a brief 
but pointed apostrophe, in which he 
announces to Moab the total desolation 
which should come upon that country. 
That he reverts to Babylon, as Gesen. 
supposes, cannot be admitted. It is 
doubtless to the strongly fortified Kir- 
Moab, that be refers, see chap. xv. 1, 
xvi. 7,11. Between the readings spntorT 
and there is no difference as to 

sense : before the former, cr, the people , 
is understood ; before the latter, the 
land. There is a singular beauty in the 
accumulation of verbs here employed at 
the close of the verse, as well as in the 
addition of "cyry after yjsi. 


dum t versatus, peritus fait 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

"Babylon having been destroyed, as predicted at the beginning of the preceding 
chapter, the captive Jews anticipate in this, their deliverance and restoration to 
their own land. Regarding Jerusalem as rebuilt and fortified, they demand ad¬ 
mittance, and exercise a firm trust in God, that it shall take place, 1—4. To 
this they are the more excited, by reflecting on what he had done to the metro¬ 
polis of their Babylonish enemies, 5, 6. They next protest their devotedness to 
God, 7—9 ; deplore the stubborn blindness of the impenitent portion of the 
nation, and foreshew their doom, 9—11 ; but exult in Jehovah, who had inter¬ 
posed on their behalf, delivered them from the dominion of their oppressors, 

F F 
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12—14; and view, by faith, the increase of the population, and the extension of 
tlie boundaries of the nation, 15. They describe the forlorn condition in which 
they had been during the captivity, and the fruillessness of all their attempts to 
regain their liberty, 1G—18. Under the figure of a literal resurrection of the 
dead, their political resuscitation is then emphatically announced, 19; and the 
prophet, in conclusion, calls upon them piously to await the complete infliction 
of the Divine wrath on their enemies, as it would issue in their own deliverance. 


1 In that day shall this song be sang in the land of Judah : 

We have a strong city ; 

Salvation He will appoint for walls and ramparts. 

2 Open ye the gates, 

That the righteous nation may enter, 

[The nation] that keepeth faith. 

3 The mind that is firm, thou wilt keep in perfect peace, 


Because it trusteth in thee. 

4 Trust in Jehovah for ever ; 
For truly Jehovah is Jah— 
An everlasting Rock. 

1. dv describes the period of the 
return. Such of the Jews as had reached 
the land of Judea, and surveyed the 
strong position of Jerusalem, encourage 
their distant brethren to follow them, 
and assure them of the Divine protec¬ 
tion. Before rvoj, subaud. rnrr, which is 
omitted as freq. by a poetic elegance.— 
'V for Vn, LXX. 7TfpiT€i)(Of t Vulg. ante- 
murale ,—the outer and lower fortifica¬ 
tion, divided from the main wall of a 
city bv a trench. 

2. The response of the returning Jews, 
demanding admittance. In a national 
point of view, they were now righteous, 
having entirely abandoned idolatry, and 
addicted themselves to the worship of 
the true God. From this time, the Jews 
have kept themselves from idols, whose 
service was the principal cause of the 
captivity. 

3. ipop \s very elliptical. Tn full, 
it would be TpDD ten ■qtm, The 
man whose mind is staid upon thee , &c.; 
*• e. by implication, firm, unshaken , 
steady . Aq. irXacrpa tarypiypevov. 
Comp. Pg. cxi. 8, cxii. 8. The phrase 

I describes the recumbancy of the mind 


upon Jehovah, from the experience it 
has of his gracious support. 13 P ro “ 
perly what is formed in the mind, but 
here it is used of the mind itself. &&& 
dVtoJ, the superlative form : peace , peace , 
i. e. the greatest , perfect peace. Comp, 
chap. lvii. 19. mes, though passive in 
form, is active in signification, as is the 
case with the Pah. Part, of some other 
neuter verbs, as p3®, Ttti, &c. 

4. it jl is not to be rendered, “ in 
Jah,"—the 3 being the Beth essentia , 
which, according to a peculiar idiom, 
points out the reality , certainty, substan¬ 
tive character or nature of the subject to 
which it is prefixed. “ Prepositio 3 saepis- 
sime infert intimam rei , vel persona, 
qualilatem : sive expressum et eminentem 
characterem quo aliquid insignitum est, 
atque dis tine turn." Schultens in Prov. 
iii. 26. Thus Exod. vi. 3, “ I appeared 
unto Abraham, &c., YT pp under the 
character of, evincing the properties of 
God Almighty:” xxxii. 22, “Thou 
knowest the people, nvi ft! '3, that they 
are radically wicked." Prov. iii. 26, 
nvr rntr, “Jehovah shall be the sure 
object of thy confidence." Pa. lxviii. 5, 
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5 For He hath brought down those that dwelt on high ; 

The lofty city He hath laid very low ; 

He hath laid it low, even to the ground; 

He hath levelled it with the very dust. 

6 The foot treadeth it; 

The feet of the afflicted, the steps of the poor. 

7 The path of the just is perfectly straight; 

Thou, O Righteous ! makest level the way of the just. 

3 Even in the way of thy judgments, O Jehovah, have we waited for 
thee ; 

To thv name, and to thy remembrance, has been the desire of our 
‘soul. 

9 With niv soul have I desired thee in the night; 


*i*o\p rr?, “His name is emphatically Jaii,” 
i. e. he is truly what it imports : the 
Etf.hnal, Immutable God. And so in 
the present instance : 2*071? Vtt n;rr rr? 
“For Jehovah is indeed what His name 
Jah imports ; He is an everlasting 
Rock.” In each of these examples, I 
have endeavoured to express in a para¬ 
phrase what I consider to be the force 
of the Beth. It is an idiomatic form, to 
which there is nothing precisely analo¬ 
gous, except perhaps in some degree in 

Arab, as «Jb ilil, God is indeed 

' 4 J 

powerful, — potenlissimus. <dJU UJ 

liXXi.ii, God will prove a swift witness. 

Other examples in De Sacy’s Grammaire 
Arabe, vol. i. p. 356, in which the Ba 
is obviously intensive.—TO, Rock, is 
used as a Divine name. See Deut. xxxii. 
4,15,18,30,31; 1 Sam. ii. 2 ; Ps. xviii. 
32, 47 ; Isa. lvii. 6. The eternity and 
immutable power of God are here alleged 
as a ground of the most unlimited confi¬ 
dence on the part of his people. 

5, 6. The prophet now applies to 
Babylon the same language which he 
had employed, chap. xxv. 12, in appli¬ 
cation to Kir-Moab. That the former, 
and not the latter, is here meant, appears 
from the use of O’V] and '» following ; 
these terms describing the condition to 
which the Jews had been reduced in 
Babylon. The panelists have improperly 
placed the Athnaeh und^jr rnfip; : it 
should stand under nsVsxrr,—the suffix 


appended to which shewing, that the 
second member of the verse ends there, 
while the other form, marks the 

commencement of a new member. The 
reader will notice the distinctive use of 
the Nun Epenthetic in the former case, 
as in n:?'r, which follow. While 

it places it in apposition with rniTi, it 
places both the latter in apposition with 
nrci?', which, as to construction, occu¬ 
pies the same position with n\rn. It 
also expresses the ideas with greater 
energy and intensity. The preterite and 
future tenses being combined, shews that 
the actions were continued, which was 
signally the case in regard to the destruc¬ 
tion of Babylon. See chap. xiii. pref. 

7. O'Tuj'O, straightnesses , used adjec- \ 
lively and intensively : very straight. 
The language is metaphorical, and ex¬ 
presses the provision made for the escape 
of the righteous from the trying circum¬ 
stances in which they have been placed : 
and with special reference to the Jews,— 
the present subject of discourse,—the 
straight and even course prepared for 
them in the providence of God, by which 

to return to Palestine. D^D, in applica¬ 
tion to away, signifies to make it level or 
plain. / 

8. While thy judgments are in a course ^ 
of infliction on the nations, we expect 
thine interposition for our deliverance. 
There is an ellipsis of ? before rnw. 

9. The prophet here introduces each 
of his pious afflicted countrymen as in¬ 
dividually giving vent to strong feelings ! 
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10 

11 

12 

13 


And with my spirit within me I have sought thee early ; 
For when thy judgments are in the earth. 

The inhabitants of the world learn righteousness. 


Should mercy be shewn to the wicked. 


He will not learn righteousness ; 


In the land of rectitude he will act perversely, 

And not regard the majesty of Jehovah. 

O Jehovah ! thy hand is lifted up, but they will not see it^ 
They shall see it, and be ashamed ; 


Zeal for [thy] people, 

Yea. fire against thine enemies shall devour them. 


O Jehovah ! thou hast ordained peace for us ; 

Yea, all our works also thou hast performed for us. 

O Jehovah our God ! other lords besides thee have had dominion 


over us; 

But thee,—thy name alone will we celebrate; 

14 They are dead, they shall not live ; 

They are deceased, they shall not rise: 

Because thou hast visited and destroved them, 

* » 

And made all remembrance of them to perish. 


of desire after the Divine favour. Before 
and vrn supply ?. The latter part 
of Lhe verse indicates the effect produced 
on meD, by the execution of the judg¬ 
ments of God. Such is universally their 
tendency; and such, when sanctified, 
their result. As the sentiment is gene¬ 
ral, y** and fe? cannot be limited to the 
Babylonian empire. That “pTK is not, 
as in the ancient versions, to be read in 
the third person fem. to agree with ’era, 
but is merely a defective orthography of 
the parallel clearly shews. 

The full form is found in a great number 
of MSS. and Editions. 

10, 11. Such is the perverseness of 
depraved man, that, though experiencing 
pity from the Lord, and enjoying the 
means of religious improvement, he is 
nevertheless blind to divine things, and 
obstinately refuses to avail himself of 
spiritual opportunities. The prophet has 
immediately in view the unbelieving 
portion of his countrymen, whom he 
plainly tells, that, though restored to 
their favoured land, they would still 
prove incorrigible. The holy land is 


called nvc? terra rectitudinum, be¬ 
cause in the observance of the Mosaic 
institutes, the strictest justice would 
abound. The Plur. is that of intensity. 
Comp. ver. 7. The Nun Paragogic in 
is corroborative: they will not at 
aliy or in any wise see it. The 'resump¬ 
tion, Trn, is peculiarly elegant and forci¬ 
ble. » and T?? are both 

genitives of object: by the former is 
meant the zeal of God in behalf of his 
people ; by the latter, his wrath effecting 
the destruction of his enemies. Comp, 
for the construction, Ps. Iris. 10 ; 
Obad. 10. 

12. rerr, like etc, rrc, jro, signifies, in 
such connexion, to procure , grant , effect , 
or such like. From the experience 
which the church had had of the Divine 
operations on her behalf on every former 
occasion of deliverance, she confidently 
expects the restoration of her prosperity, 
as the result of the same gracious agency. 
E3 is here intensive. 

13, 14. Jehovah was the only legiti¬ 
mate sovereign of the Hebrew nation. The 

Assyrians, Babylonians, &c., had exer- 
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15 Thou hast increased the nation, O Jehovah ! 

Thou hast increased the nation ; thou art glorified ; 

Thou hast widely extended all the boundaries of the land. 

1C O Jehovah ! in affliction they sought thee; 

They poured out a whisper, when under thy chastisement. 

17 As a pregnant woman, about to bear, 

Is in pain, and crieth aloud in her pangs, 

So have we been, away from thy presence, O Jehovah ! 

IS AVe have been pregnant; we have been in pain ; 

When we brought forth—it was wind : 

We effected no deliverance for the land ; 

Neither were the inhabitants of the world brought forth. 


eised an usurped dominion over them ; 
but they confidently anticipate emanci¬ 
pation from captivity, and their grateful 
celebration of the praise of God in their 
own land. The a in is the Beth of 
Instrument. The 14th verse fully sets 
forth the result of the Divine interposi¬ 
tion in their favour :—the complete de¬ 
struction of their enemies. C’np and 
CVS’), though verbal nouns, are used in¬ 
stead of verbs; or the pronoun rnrr may 
be supplied, as in most versions. To 
view them as nominatives absolute, and 
apply them to the deceased Israelites, as 
Hitzig does, the connexion forbids. The 
LXX. render the latter word by tarpon 
physicians, having read instead of 

w'KSy As the dead are deprived of all 
the power over the living, which they 
might have possessed, and can never 
resume it, so it was with the Babylonians. 
This the Jews expected, and their ex¬ 
pectations were not frustrated. The 
Chaldean empire was entirely destroyed. 

has here the force of a conjunction. 
The use of after "OJ, instead of irpi, 
is poetic and intensive. 

15. This verse describes the increase 
of the population, and the extension of 
the boundaries of the land in order that 
it might contain them. The verbs are 
in the preterite, to express the certainty 
of the event. 

16. During the exile, the Jews re¬ 
turned to the true service of God, and 
earnestly supplieated deliverance from 
the affliction by which they were op¬ 
pressed. "rp.D is used in the unusual 
sense of seeking after what has been 


lost. Arab. queesivil rem perditam ; 

desideravit , inquisivit . Tiiey had lost the 
favour of God, which they were now 
anxious to recover, is nowhere else 
employed metaphorically to express giv¬ 
ing utterance in prayer ; but seems pur¬ 
posely selected to express the intensity 
of the action. This intensity is further 
indicated by the addition of the Nun 
Paragogic, which is of extremely rare 
occurrence in the preterite. Comp. 1 Sam. 
i. 15 ; Ps. cii. 1 ; the /Eneid, vi. 55, fu- 
dilque preces rex pectore ah imo. 
prayer; from vjrri, to whisper , speak 
with a soft or low voice ; but here with¬ 
out any regard to such strict etymo¬ 
logical signification, except in so far 
perhaps as it respects the exhaustion 
produced by lortg-continued devotional 
exercises. 

17, 18. from thy presence , i. e. 

at a distance from Jerusalem, where, in 
the temple, the Divine presence was 
vouchsafed. As protection and aid were 
connected with the presence of Jehovah, 
so exclusion from it implied exposure 
and helplessness. In the beginning of 
ver. 18, Michaelis imagined he dis¬ 
covered an allusion to what physicians 
call an empneumatosis , or physometra — 
false symptoms of pregnancy, arising 
from an accumulation of wind in the 
uterus, which terminate in its emission. 
It is more probable, however, that the 
prophet bad in view the false pains which 
frequently precede actual labour, and 
disappoint the expectations which they 
had excited. In this case rrn is not to 
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19 Thy dead men shall live again ; 

Their dead bodies shall rise : 

Awake and sing, yc that dwell in the dust ! 
For as the dew of herbs is thy dew, 

And the earth shall bring forth the deceased. 


be taken literally, but metaphorically, 
as denoting vanity , nothing. Thus (Eco- 
lampadius :/rusfi'a tulimus dolores. The 
reference is to the futility of all the 
self-originating schemes and hopes of 
the Jews in Babylon, which had for 
their object their political regeneration. 

(Ecolampadius, Leo Juda, Cube, 
Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and Maurer, 
take to be the Niphal participle; but as 
this form of the verb does not occur 
elsewhere, it seems preferable, with Ilit- 
zig and Scholz, to abide by the common 
construction, according to which it is the 
first person plural of Kal. This the con¬ 
text also corroborates, and it is the ren¬ 
dering of the LXX., Vulg., Syr., and 
Arab. Cocccius, Dbderlein, Datlie, Ge¬ 
senius, Hitzig, Maurer, and Scholz, in¬ 
terpret tan 'i-g ^ ta, the inhabitants of 
the (Jewish) ivorld are not born. This 
construction bests suits the connexion, 
and is confirmed by a similar use of 
ver. 19. It is true the verb is not other¬ 
wise thus employed; and *723 is only 
used of abortions; but the use of the 

Arab. Lawj , to fall , for to be born, to¬ 
gether with that of the Greek irlirciv, 
the Latin cado , &c. in the same accep¬ 
tation, are in favour of this interpreta¬ 
tion. See the literature in Gesenius. In 
our own language to fall is used with 
respect to the irrational animals, in the 
sense of bearing and being born. That 
tan may signify the Jewish world, see 
chap. xxiv. 4, where, as in the present 
instance, it is synonymous with yjN, in 
the sense of the land of Judea . The 
meaning is, the country is not yet inha¬ 
bited; those who should possess it are 
as if they were still unborn. 

19. From the images employed by the 
prophet, it is evident, that the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead obtained 
among the Jews of his time. He assumes 
the fact, and borrows from it language 
admirably adapted to express, in a strong 
and forcible manner, what he had to 


teach relative to the restoration of the 
Jews from Babylon. Comp. Ezek. xxxvii. 
1—14, where, in like manner, the poli¬ 
tical regeneration of the same people 
is predicted in figurative language taken 
from that event. Treating of these pas¬ 
sages in Isaiah and Ezekiel, Pareau 
adds, “ Observandum est insuper, eorum 
sennones ad usus publicos fuisse desti- 
natos; ex quo consequitur hanc resur- 
rectionis doctrinam ea a?late vulgo ita 
notum fuisse, ut facile, perspicua ct quo- 
dam modo popularis imago inde possit 
desumi.” Comm, de Immortal, p. 109. 
That the doctrine of the resurrection is 
really implied in the passage, Gesenius 
declares to be beyond doubt ( unzweifel- 
haft) ; but there is no foundation for his 
position, that it was not known to the 
Jews previous to the captivity; that 
they borrowed it, and many other ideas, 
from the Zoroastrian theology; and con¬ 
sequently, that this portion of the book 
could not have been written at so early 
a period as the days of Isaiah. It must 
be maintained, on the evidence of such 
texts as Job xiv. 14, 15, xix. 25—29; 
Ps. xvii. 15, xlix. 15; that the Hebrews 
did anciently expect a resurrection; and 
though the light which they possessed 
on the subject was not so clear as that 
which the nation afterwards acquired, it 
was nevertheless sufficient to sustain the 
hopes of the righteous, and excite in 
their bosom an ardent longing after an 
event of such thrilling interest. The 
object of the pronominal suffix in 
is not the prophet, as some suppose, but 
Jehovah, who is repeatedly addressed in 
the preceding part of the chapter. The 
Jews were still his , though it might be 
concluded from the condition to which 
they were reduced, that all connexion 
between him and them had ceased. The 
in Titaa has greatly perplexed expo¬ 
sitors. A change of person is not un¬ 
usual in the prophets; but one so harsh 
and apparently inappropriate is unex¬ 
ampled. For the prophet to introduce 
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20 Come, my people ! enter into thy chambers, 

And shut thy door behind thee; 

Hide thee, as it were for a little moment, 

Till the indignation have passed over. 

21 For behold ! Jehovah cometh forth from his place, 

To punish the iniquity of the inhabitants of the earth; 
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himself, or the Messiah, as employing 
the language, “My dead body,” seems 
totally irrelevant to the subject. Nor 
would the construction as to sense be 
improved, if, with Kimchi, our Cohunon 
Version, &c. we were to supply an 
ellipsis of cr, withy together with. I 
therefore take the ? not to be, in this 
case, the pronominal suffix, but a poetic 
augment absolute. This augment occurs 
frequently in the status constructus, as 
'nT?*!, Ps. cx. 4; Tixr?, Is. 1. 21 ; but 
there is an evident transition towards 
the absolute state in those instances in 
which the preposition } is prefixed to 
the second noun, as Ps. exxii. 

1 ; Tl^.. Exod. xv. 6 ; C'isi ’rnii*, Lam. 

i. 1. Comp, the adverbs Wi. None 
of the ancient versions, except the 
Vulg., exhibits any thing corresponding 
to the letter as standing for the suffix 
of the first person. On the contrary, 
the Chald. and the Syr. 


•> 


V V.. V 




COU.X*. supply that of the third 


person, which I cannot but think is the 
meaning, and have rendered accord¬ 
ingly. The Masoretes appear to have 
taken the same view of the matter; for 
they have pointed the word vfap, and 
not after the analogy of irfa?, and 
cr.^a, which we should have expected. 
The same may he said of the LXX., 
though they render freely, o l cv rots 
y.isT}fj.€iot?. That is used here as a 
collective, p-V’, the plural of the follow¬ 
ing verb, sufficiently shews. It is thus 
used Lev. xi. 11, where our translators 
have properly rendered it carcasses , in 

the plural.-The suffix in qVs either 

refers to c? understood, or to each of 
the taken distributively. Ge- 

senius and others refer it to Jehovah, 
but less properly. rnin Vtp, the dew of 
plants. The Targ., Syr., Vulg., and 
several of the moderns, render, “ the 
dew of light ” or “ lightsf —understand¬ 


ing thereby the morning dew, or the 
brightness with which it glistens on the 
face of the ground; hut the rendering 
I have adopted is that given by Kimchi, 
and approved by Rosenmiiller, Winer, 
Ilitzig, and Maurer. This signification 
of nrfis* may justly be regarded as de¬ 
cided by an appeal to 2 Kings iv. 39— 
the only other instance in which it is 
used in the feminine plural. In the 
latter passage the LXX. retain the 
word aptcoO ; hut the other Greek ver¬ 
sions have aypio\d)(ava ; the Targ. 
pirrv, olera ; Vulg. herhas agrestes ; the 

Syr. and Arab. Jj.ii.Oj, , malva. 

The prophet’s meaning is, That as the 
dew, which in the East falls very co¬ 
piously on the herbs of the field, and 
imparts to them fresh life and vigour, so 
the divine influence or power should he 
exerted on the Jews of the captivity, in 
consequence of which they should come 
forth fresh and vigorous, to serve Je¬ 
hovah in their own land. Comp. Ps. 
lxxii. 6 ; Hos. xiv. G. He adds, 

‘j’Sn D'NEH, and the earth shall bring forth 
the deceased; i.e. the inhabitants who 
had disappeared, and were accounted as 
dead, should again come into a stale of 
visible and active existence. It is obvious 
from Job i. 21, and Ps. cxxxix. 15, that 
the ancient believers regarded the earth 
as our common mother; so that the 
figurative language here employed by 
Isaiah must have been easily under¬ 
stood. For the meaning of Vsn, see on 
the preceding verse. 

20. Instead of q'pVi. ten of Kennicolt’s 
and thirteen of De Rossi’s MSS., three 
printed editions, read qc£l* AS 
Keri; but independently of the form, 
the noun ha9 here a plural signification. 
This and the following verse form an 
epilogue, in which the Jews in Babylon 
are exhorled to wait in silent retirement 
for the termination of the judgments 
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And the eartli shall disclose her blood, 
And no longer cover her slain. 


which God was about to bring upon 
that empire by the army of Cyrus. With 
the close of these judgments was imme¬ 
diately connected the deliverance of the 
Jews. To express the magnitude and 
certainty of the catastrophe, Jehovah is 
represented as coming forth from heaven, 
when the blood and dead bodies of the 
slain which had long remained un¬ 


avenged, and had been hid from human 
view, are exhibited in evidence of the 
cruelties that had been committed, espe¬ 
cially such as had been wantonly exer¬ 
cised on the people of God, in order 
that vengeance might be taken on those 
who had perpetrated them. In illustra¬ 
tion of the two concluding lines, see 
Gen.iv. 10, 11; Job xvi. 18. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

The connexion between this and the preceding chapter is obvious. The prophet, 
having announced the appearance of Jehovah to avenge his people, now proceeds 
further to predict the complete destruction of the Babylonians, 1 ; he assures 
them of the Divine care and protection, 2—G; shews the lenity with which they 
had been punished, and the design and result of their punishment, 7—9 ; 
describes the desolate condition of Babylon, 10, 11; and announces the great 
ingathering of the Jews which should follow the destruction of the Babylonian 
empire; and their engaging anew in the worship of God at Jerusalem. 


1 In that day shall Jehovah punish with his sword, 
The hard, the great, and the powerful sword. 


1. nttf Dva, at that time, i.e. at the 
period of the Medo-Persian invasion. 
The ascription of a sword to Jehovah 
is not unusual; see Deut. xxxii. 41, 42; 
Isa. xxxiv. 5 ; Ezek. xxi. 3, 4, 5. It 
denotes the instrument which he em¬ 
ploys in executing his judgments. The 
three epithets by which it is described, 
correspond to the three monsters, or the 
triple character of the power on which 
it was to inflict the judgments, 
Gesenius takes to be a noun with the 
termination ] T , and instances as 

analogously formed ; but it seems pre¬ 
ferable to regard both as compounds: 

signifying a serpent t monster, or such 
like, rn) i s a wreath , that which is con¬ 
volved or twisted; from rn$, to join, 


V 

wreathe, &c.; Syr. jo_\, wqX , cow- 
junxit; Arab. L Si , torsit se et vertit 

funem ; III. , injlexit se et spiras 

fecit serpens; juJl lj! , serpens Jlexus . 

From a comparison of the several pas¬ 
sages in which the word occurs, it clearly 
appears to be synonymous with ]'?n, a 
great fish, sea-monster , serpent, and wn:, 
which, in its general acceptation, sig¬ 
nifies all kinds of larger animals that 
move with a wriggling motion, whether 
on the land or in the water. That it 
more specifically denotes the crocodile, 
Job iii. 8, xl. 25, has been regarded aa 
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Leviathan, the fleet serpent, 

Leviathan, the coiling serpent:— 

He will kill the monster that is in the sea. 

2 In that day, sing ye concerning the vineyard: 


almost a settled point since this interpre¬ 
tation, first given by Beza and Diodati, 
was learnedly supported by Bochart, 
Hieroz. P. II.lib. v. cap. 16—IS. To ex¬ 
press more forcibly the qualities of the 
monster here referred to, he is described 
first as rn^ tin:, and then as fnjgr irn:. 
As rnjn signifies to reach across , as a bar, 
Aq., Symm., and the Vulg. render it 
accordingly; but o<ptv (pevyovroj given 
by the LXX., is more agreeable to the 
usual acceptation of the verb to flee, be 
fleet: serpens fugax. Comp, the Arab. 



gazelle. It is used in connexion with 
'2^1 only in one other passage, Job xxvi. 
13, where, however, the reference evi¬ 
dently is to the celestial hemisphere. 

tortuous , from to twist , wind, 

coil , describes the sinuosities, or coils, 
which serpents form with their bodies, 
by the sudden unfolding of which they 
are enabled to spring forward, and 
thereby effect a very rapid motion. 


“ Saucius at serpens stnuosa valumina 
versat, 

Arrectisque horret squamis et sibilat ore, 
Arduus insurgens.”— JEneid. lib. xi. 753. 


psri, Arab. , serpens ingens , draco, 
a kind of large serpent ; also a large 

t« 

aquatic animal. Comp. J , thunnus 

piscis , the tunny , which is the largest 
fish of the whale species found in the 

Mediterranean.-In interpreting this 

passage, the chief difficulty lie 9 in de¬ 
termining whether one gigantic mon¬ 
ster is intended, of which the several 
epithets employed describe the charac¬ 
ter ; or whether more than one, say two 
or three, are meant. Kimclii, Abcnezra, 
Jarchi, \ itringa, Lowth, Jenour, Hitzig, 
Scholz, and others, consider three dis¬ 
tinct animals to have been chosen as the 
symbolical representatives of as many 
hostile powers ; but which these are they 
are not agreed : some supposing them 
to be Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt; 


others, Egypt, Assyria, and Tyre; others 
differently. If Leviathan, occurring the 
second time, be merely a repetition of 
the former name, for the purpose of in¬ 
troducing an additional epithet, then 
only two monsters are exhibited, which 
may be viewed as representing Babylon 
and Egypt. In this case the second 
Vau must, as freq., be rendered even. 
Schnurrer, Eichhorn, and Gesenius, are 
of opinion that the various epithets de¬ 
scribe only one animal, and that, how 
incongruous soever it would be to repre¬ 
sent such an animal as actually existing 
in nature, it is in no degree abhorrent 
from the symbolical language of pro¬ 
phecy—the end of which is, in such 
case, to magnify the terrific character of 
the empire for which it stands. The 
different epithets are merely the sym¬ 
bolical drapery, shewing the image to 
advantage. Thus Dan. vii. 7, 8 ; Rev. 
xiii. 1—10 ; nondescripts, somewhat 
similar, are introduced. On this prin- i 
ciple, fully to set forth the formidable, 
cruel, and destructive nature of the Ba¬ 
bylonian power, a combination of the 
hugest, and most horrid monsters was 
required; and certainly none could have 
been more appropriately selected than 
those here specified. Luzzalo agrees 
with Gesenius in supposing that the Ba¬ 
bylonian empire is meant; but he de¬ 
cidedly thinks that three distinct subjects 
are specified as its emblem. Both 
and are applied to Egypt , Ps. 

lxxiv. 13, 14, and nun, or f?J?, Ezek. 
xxix. 3, xxxii. 2; but this is no reason 
why Isaiah should not have used the same 
well-known symbolical terms in applica¬ 
tion to Babylon, the subject of which he 
had just been treating. This interpre¬ 
tation appears, on the W'hole, best sup¬ 
ported. For the use of the sea, in 
reference to Babylon, see chap. xxi. 1. 

2. From this verse to the fifth inclu¬ 
sive we have a song of encouragement, 
in which Jehovah, under the symbol of 
the keeper of a vineyard, is represented 
as the protector and nourisher of the 
Jewish church. Houbigant, Lowth, 
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3 I Jehovah do keep it— 

Every moment I water it— 

Lest any should injure it, 

I keep it night and day. 

4 There is no fury in me : 

Yet, would that 1 had the briers and thorns in battle ! 
I would advance against them ; 

I would burn them up at once, 

5 But if any will cling to my protection, 


Dathe, Sell mirror, ami Boothroyd, con¬ 
sider this song as responsive :—Jehovah 
speaking, vcr. 3; the vineyard respond¬ 
ing, ver. 4 ; Jehovah again in the second 
distich of the same verse, and part of 
the 5lh; then the vineyard, &c. Sec 
Lo wth's translation. This fanciful, and 
in some parts very forced construction, 
appears to have originated in an undue 
pressing of what Gescnius takes to be 
the primary idea conveyed by to 
sing in respojises. The verb, however, 
is never thus used; all the passages in 
which it occurs simply convey the no¬ 
tion of singing , or the repetition of the 
same words; but not of dialogistic re¬ 
sponse.—NVtiDV'a is parallel in point of 
time with the same phrase, vcr. 1, and 
shews that when the Divine judgments 
were in execution upon the Babylonians, 
the Jews should be safe. On the com¬ 
parison of the Jewish church to a vine¬ 
yard, see chap. v. 1—7. Instead of D33 
*ran, a vineyard of wine , or red wine, 
non a vineyard of delight, is found in 
thirty-nine MSS., the Soncin. Edit., and 
that of Van der Hooght; and is counte¬ 
nanced by the LXX., and apparently 
by the Tnrgum; but the former is ex¬ 
hibited in about seventy MSS., in sixty- 
eight printed editions, and has the support 
of the Syr. and Vulg. Being the more 
difficult, it is in all probability the ge¬ 
nuine reading. Since D33 doe9 not ne¬ 
cessarily express the idea of vineyard, 
but simply thnt of field or garden in a 
state of cultivation, there is no tauto¬ 
logy in ndding “ran to it. Comp, rvi 
olive yard, Judg. xv. 5. The combina¬ 
tion “ran TH3, however, occurs Amos v. 
11. T he words form anomin. nbsolute: 
As it regnrds the vineyard, sing ye, &c. 
E33 is nn epicenic noun, and therefore 
takes nS after it. 


3. Nearly thirty MSS., five editions, 
and the Syr., read ipw, instead of “ip?*, 
but obviously from an original mistake. 
TpE is here used in the sense of hostilely 
invading, so as to injure , destroy , &c. 
Zwinglius renders, ne quis cam invadat. 
D'yan 1 ? 1ms nin nV? corresponding to it, 
just as in Job vii. 18, it has nnpn 1 ?. Both 
plurals express continual repetition. 

4. The language of Jehovah at the i 

beginning of this verse is evidently to 
be restricted to the vineyard, or people 
of the Jews. As it respected them there 
was no fury in him ; but it was reserved 
for his and their enemies. See chap, 
xxxiv. 2, lxiii. 3, 5, G ; Nah. i. 2. The 
LXX. and Syr. read rrah, « wall, instead 
of non. pjsrrra stands for fry. 'p, as 
Tppvy and Nch. ix. 28, and is to 

be taken in the usual idiomatic sense of 
wishing . It is here equivalent to a strong 
adversative mode of construction, as, 
But if any oppose me, &c. ry\tf "trail?, nn 
nsyndeton for which is found 

in a few MSS., and is expressed in the 
LXX., Aq., Symm., Targ., Vulg. We 
have other instances in risi' N'P, chap, 
xxviii. 8 ; “irari yip, xxxii. 13; rrrvtop, 
Hnb. iii. 11, The n in na, and the na in 
n2n»v$?, are the femin. suffixes used dis- 
tributively ns neuters in reference to 
ry\r) "trail). By the lfriers and thorns are \ 
meant hostile powers, those who oppose 
themselves to God and his people; 
wicked and ungodly men. Comp. chap, 
x. 17. rips, to advance upon, attnek 

successfully; Arab. desuper per¬ 

cuss'd ; V. oppress'd, vicit aliquem ; V ulg. 
gradiar super earn.; Schmid, invadam ea. 

5. in, Arab.^1, aut , non, nisi , &c. or; 

used here ns a conditional particle, but 
if; tav 8c, as the LXX. properly give 
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He shall make peace with me ; 

Peace with me he sliall make. 

6 In coming davs Jacob shall take root, 

O •' 9 

Israel shall flower and blossom, 

And fill the face of the world with fruit. 

7 Hath He smitten him as He smote him who smote him P 
Is he slain like the slaying of his slain ? 

S Very moderately when she was put away didst thou contend 
with her: In . [1$ } 

* He took her away with his rough blast in the day of the east wind ; 


it, Exod. xxi. 36. This verse exhibits 
in the strongest light the benignity of 
the Divine character. His enemies must 
be punished; but if any of them repent 
and sue for peace, it will assuredly be 
granted, rrci? punn is a mode of ex¬ 
pression borrowed from the practice of 
fleeing to, and laying fast hold of altars, 
&c. as asylums or places of refuge. 

1 Kings i. 50. Comp, for two, Ps. xxxvii. 
39, xliii. 2; Isa. xxv. 4. “ If any one 

would avail himself of my protection, 
make me his refuge, test that security 
which alone is to be found in me, let 
him," &c. ^ rrip£, according to 

Josh. ix. 15, would be, he shall grant me 
peace ; but ^ is frequently used in the 
sense of, in respect to, as it regards , &c. 
and is here equivalent to oy, with; a 
superior being referred to. The ancient 
versions have read V), and the Syr, has 
the verb in the first person. The repe¬ 
tition of the words expresses certainty; 
and the inversion, by which ciVaj, peace , 
is placed first, has the felicitous effect of 
giving prominence to what is supposed 
most powerfully to interest the mind of 
one who seeks reconciliation. 

6. The song being ended, the prophet 

proceeds to assure the captive Jews of 
the future prosperity of the nation, when 
restored to their own land. The meta¬ 
phor is borrowed from the practice of 
horticulture, and was naturally suggested 
by the subject of the preceding verses. 
D'Njn is elliptical for own in the 

days which are coming; and is not to be 
rendered as if in construction with up?*, 
which our translators have done. For 
VtKi^n, see Ps. Ixxx. 10. ‘Jjp is here, as 
chap. xxiv. 4, 18, the Jewish world. 

7. In such appeals, the interrogative 


and the corresponding particle cw, 
have the force of a strong negative. 
Directly the reverse of what is expressed 
is required in the answer implied. The 
suffix in vj-vt is to he referred to the 
enemy of Israel, not to Israel himself— 
nsp being the parallel term with which 
it corresponds. The punishment of the 
Jews was not to be compared, in point 
of severity, with that of those who 
were the instruments of inflicting it: 
the number of the Assyrians and Baby¬ 
lonians killed by their conquerors far 
exceeded that of the Hebrews slain by 
these enemies in their incursions into 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. For 
the paronomasia, sec chap. xxii. 17, 18. 

8. To fill up the ellipsis, subaud. 

Arab. (Jj, which corrects or denies 

what has just been expressed, and intro¬ 
duces an affirmative proposition express¬ 
ing the opposite, no, on the contrary. 
Instead of having treated his people as 
he had treated their enemies, Jehovah 
had exercised great lenity towards them. 
Assyria and Babylon were utterly de¬ 
stroyed; whereas the Jews, though 
chastised, were preserved and restored 
to circumstances of great prosperity in 
their native country. Of riMDNp?, Mi- 
chaelis observes, “ a strange word, of 
which I can give no satisfactory expla¬ 
nation." It has been a stumbling-block 
to many other interpreters; some of 
whom have had recourse to violent 
means in order to relieve the difficulty. 
The radical idea seems to be expressed 
in Aq., Symm., Tlieod., Tnrg., Syr.— 
the authors of these versions having de¬ 
rived the word from hnd, a measure. 
As to form, if it is not to be taken for a 
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10 


Nevertheless by this is the iniquity of Jacob expiated; 

And this is all the fruit—the removal of his sin : 

When lie maketh all the stones of the altar 
Like lime-stones broken in pieces ; 

The images of Astarte and the pillars of the sun shall rise no more 
For the fortified city is in a state of desolation, 

A dwelling emptied and deserted like the wilderness ; 


reduplicate verb, changing the punctua¬ 
tion into and thus exhibiting a 

denominative from the above noun, it 
may be regarded as a repetition of it in 
the form of a compound; the n being 
dropped, and the Dagesh compensative 
and conjunctive being inserted in the D. 
Its resolution, therefore, mil be 
by measure, measure, i. e. very mea¬ 
sure dly, moderately ; as rttff ptcr, deep, 

deep, eery deep. Comp, the Arab. jLu, 
intend'd rem ; t r exit pro 

arbitrio, fire. ; , rector, adminis¬ 

trator, one who extends, or measures out 
what is due to those over whom he is 
placed. Thus rcr, and especially 

the latter word, as parallel in its appli* 
cation with that in question, Jer. x. 24, 
xxx. 11, xlvi. 28. The fem. suffixes in 
Trnycz, refer to the J ewish state or 
church, viewed as espoused to Jeho¬ 
vah ; and the former verb, while it ap¬ 
propriately expresses the expulsion of 
the Jews from their own land, is the 
very term employed chap. 1. 1, for di¬ 
vorcing a wife. In the latter there is a 
sudden change of the person from the 
third to the second, or the direct form 
of address, which, as I have already had 
occasion to notice, is very common in 
Hebrew, especially in poetry. ran, 
Kim chi *rcn, to remote, see 2 Sam. xx. 
13; Prov. xxv. 4, .5. By “the day of 
the east wind ” is meant the judgment 
inflicted by the Babylonians: cV being 
put for day of calamity, judgment, &c. 
See chap. iL 12. The ry, Theod. 
Ktivo’ov, is the hot wind, called by the 

Arabs % Samoom, (Arab. Yer. Jer. 

x^ih. 17, j j , the Simoom wind,) 

which blows from the south-east, across 
the arid wastes to the east of Palatine, 


during the hot months of summer. It 
resembles the steam from the mouth of 
an oven, scorches the grass, and fills up 
the wells with sand, and, when more 
than ordinarily violent, is most destruc¬ 
tive in its effects. It seldom lasts longer 
than thirty-six or forty hours. See Ro¬ 
binson’s Calmet, art. triads. To this 
the Babylonish invasion is aptly com¬ 
pared. 

9. pi, like the Arab. , has here 

an adversative force, and marks a trans¬ 
ition from the description of the cala¬ 
mity to that of its happy results. "C3, 
in the expiatory sense, implies suffering 
with a view to the removal of guilt, 
whether such suffering be that of the 
offender, or of another in his stead. The 
word is frequently used of civil as well 
as of religious expiations. The meaning 
here is, the punishment threatened 
against the idolatry, and other sin9 of 
the Jew9, had been endured in Babylon ; 
and the evils having been removed, 
they were to be pardoned and delivered. 
The fruit or consequence of the divine 
judgment upon them was the abandon¬ 
ment of idolatry. This is expressly 
stated in the latter half of the verse. 
% rn is equivalent to all this. Gesenius 
preposterously interprets rnTO of the Di¬ 
vine altar at Jerusalem, and considers 
Jehovah to be the agent spoken of, 
whereas it is evidently the idolatrous 
altar, or altars, the prophet has in view; 
the entire destruction of which he 
ascribes to the repentant Jews, 
occurs only in this place. Comp. Arab. 

, calx vita, unslaked lime. For 

cttcjm and B*r?arr p see chap. xvii. 8. 

10, 11. Schnurrer, Gesenius, Maurer, 
and others, take the ruined city here de¬ 
scribed to be Jerusalem; but such con¬ 
struction ill suits the connexion. It is 
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There the calf shall feed, and there shall it lie down, 
And entirely consume her branches. 

11 When her boughs wither, they shall be broken off; 
Women shall come and make fires with them. 

For it was a people of no understanding; 

Therefore he that made it had no mercy upon it, 

And he that formed it shewed it no favour. 

12 But it shall be in that day, 

That Jehovah shall have an olive harvest. 

From the branch of the river to the torrent of Egypt, 
And ye shall be gleaned one by one, O ye sons of Israel 


more consistent with the entire context 
to apply the description to Babylon— 
the destruction of which proved the 
death-blow of idolatry, so far as the 
Jews were concerned; and was, in a 
great measure, the occasion of its fall 
in that part of the East. tts is properly 
solitariness, separation; but here it 
means the condition of one who is aban¬ 
doned and left to himself; desolation. 
rn:, which is otherwise used of a house, 
or duelling in general, is here, and Zeph. 
ii. 6, employed to denote the habitations 
of shepherds. ircn?, her branches , i. e. 
the branches of the trees and bushes 
left in her deserted gardens and parks ; 
or which had grown up among her ruins. 
The gathering of fuel in the East be¬ 
longed to females, on whom devolved 
the baking and other culinary occupa¬ 
tions, Besides dung, which was most 
generally in use, thorns, vine-twigs, &c. 
were collected for this purpose. To ex¬ 
press the diminutive character of the 
trees referred to, T2J?, which is otherwise 
masculine, is conceived of as feminine, 
and made the nominative to the femi¬ 
nine verb nru\rn, the plural form of 
which is accounted for by the noun being 
a collective. The suffix in nrriN further 
shews that rai? is an ideal, though not a 
grammatical feminine. See Ewald. §§ 
363, 364, 366; Lee, art. 215. 5. The 
concluding words describe the awfully 
brutish condition of the idolaters of Ba¬ 
bylon, and their entire abandonment by 
Jehovah to merited destruction. The 
epenthetic Nuns are emphatic. 

12, 13. A lucid prediction of the 
recovery of the Jews after the destruc¬ 


tion of Babylon by Cyrus. Arab. 


, vehemenier percussit, frondes ex 


arbore decussit; to strike or beat off 
olives from the trees —the mode in which 
they are reaped, Deut. xxiv, 20. See on 
chap. xvii. 6. The image is employed 
to set forth the collection of Jews from 
the places in Palestine in which they 
had lived during the general dispersion. 
The individual gathering intimates that 
none of them should be neglected. The 
boundaries here specified are those which 
separated Palestine, in its widest extent, 
from Babylonia and Egypt; and com¬ 
prehend the regions occupied by such of 
the Jews as had not been carried away 
into captivity; but who, nevertheless, 
lived in a disunited state, having no 
civil or religious polity, rtenp, the 

stream of the river, i. e. collectively, the 
streams or canals of the Euphrates, 
Zwinglius translates, (i rapido fluminc 
Euphrate. The term rbatp was in all 
probability suggested by the reference to 
the olive-harvest — rbaip signifying the 
branch of a tree, between which and 
that of a river there is a strong analogy. 
The radical signification of is to 
flow. That by the era 1 ? is meant 


uV J*> , the torrent El-arish, on 

the confines of Palestine and Egypt, is 
now universally admitted; LXX. 'Ptvo- 
Kopovpa ; Symm. and ol \oiir. render, 
€«$■ rov xetpappov Atyvirrov , to the 
winter-brook of Egypt, which cannot 
possibly be applied to the Nile. See 
Numb, xxxiv. 5 ; Josh. xv. 4, 47 ; 
1 Kings viii. 65; 2 Kings xxiv. 7, in 
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13 And it shall be in that day : 

That a great trumpet shall be sounded, 

And those shall come who were perishing in the land of Assyria, 
And the outcasts in the land of Egypt, 

And shall worship Jehovah in the holy mount of Jerusalem. 


which last passage we have the same 
frontiers as in the present verse, inw 1 ? 
is not in construct, with inw, as the 
points would seem to intimate. See Zcch. 

xi. 7. 

Having predicted the restoration of 
those Jews who should be found within 
the boundaries of the Holy Land, Isaiah 
next foreshows that such as had been 
removed beyond these limits, and were 
in circumstances of lamentable religious 
destitution, should also return and enjoy 
their ancient privileges in Jerusalem. 


By the trumpet we are doubtless to un¬ 
derstand proclamations of liberty to those 
who had been subject to the sway of the 
Babylonian and Egyptian kings. These 
proclamations were made by Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Darius, &c. That Assyria , 
and not Babylon, is mentioned, may be 
owing to the greater proportion of the 
Hebrews having been transported dur¬ 
ing the Assyrian monarchy; and also 
to the circumstance, that the country 
continued, in a great measure, the 
same. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

This chapter commences with a denunciation against the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
1—1; and, after touching on the prosperous state of things in Judah under the 
reign of Hezekiah, 5, G, the prophet abruptly proceeds to describe the deteriora¬ 
tion which should speedily take place among that favoured division of the 
Hebrew nation—the profligacy of their teachers, 7, 8; their mockery of divine 
things, 9, 10; and its condign punishment, 11—15. He then announces the 
Messiah, and the security of all who should avail themselves of his salvation, 16; 
points out the vanity of all other refuges, 17; and predicts the awful judgments 
which should be brought upon the unbelievers, 18—22. The conclusion consists 
of an appeal to the skill of the husbandman, in justification of the various 
methods of the Divine procedure in conducting the processes of moral cultivation. 


1 Wo to the proud crown of the drunkards of Ephraim, 
And the fading flower of their glorious beauty; 


1. This and the three following chap¬ 
ters appropriately begin with 'in, on ac¬ 
count of the pointed denunciations 
contained in them, though with these 
denunciations are combined promises of 


mercy. Samaria, the capital of the ten 
tribes, was built on a beautiful, fruitful 
hill, strong by nature, from its insulated 
situation in the middle of a deep and 
broad valley, and rendered still more so 
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Which is upon the head of the rich valley 
Of them that are vanquished by wine. 

2 Behold, a strong and a powerful one of Jehovah, 
Like a hail-storm, like a destructive tempest, 
Like a flood of mighty overflowing water, 
Castcth it to the ground with force. 



by the fortifications that were erected for 
its defence. It was built by Omri, king 
of Israel, and became a place of great 
splendour and luxury under the follow¬ 
ing monarehs, especially under Aliab 
and Jeroboam II. 1 Kings xxii. 39; 
Arnos iii. 1 j, iv. 1,2. It was repeatedly 
attacked by Bemhadad, king of Assyria, 
but held out against him, though re¬ 
duced to great extremity. 2 Kings vi. vii. 
It was afterwards taken, after a siege of 
three years, by Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, who exercised great cruelties 
on its inhabitants, and reduced it to a 
heap of ruins, 2 Kings xvii. 6, 7, &c.; 
Mieali i. 6 ; IIos. x. 14, 15. In this 
overthrow was fulfilled the present pro¬ 
phecy, which was, in all probability, de¬ 
livered a few years previous to the reign 
of Hezekiah. See vers. 5—7. It raised 
itself somewhat, and was again depressed 
in after times, till, finally, it was restored 
by Herod the Great, who gave it the 
name of Sebaste, in honour of Augus¬ 
tus ; a name retained by the small vil¬ 
lage that now occupies its site. A 
beautiful colonnade still remains to attest 
its former splendour. See the travels of 
Maundrell, Richardson, and Bucking¬ 
ham.—Cities built on eminences, and 
especially fortified eities thus situated, 
were naturally compared to a crown . It 
is to this circumstance the prophet refers, 
and not to the chaplets, or wreaths of 
flowers, worn by the ancients at banquets, 
as some have imagined. The passage 
quoted by Lowth from Wisdom ii. 7, 8, 
aptly describes such custom, but throws 
no light upon the present text. Samaria 
was the proud boast of the dissipated in¬ 
habitants of the country, and especially 
of its own inhabitants ; but it was hasten¬ 
ing to its fall, and is on this account 
compared to the flowers with which per¬ 
sons were crowned, but which soon de¬ 
cayed. It has been doubted whether 
the drunkenness here adverted to is to 


be taken literally, or whether it is to be 
understood figuratively of mental infatua¬ 
tion ; as we say, intoxicated with plea¬ 
sure, zeal, &c. Thus the LXX. ol 
fiedvovTcs avev oivov. That the former 
is the more probable, appears from the 
prevalence of this sin among the Samari¬ 
tan females, Amos iv. 1, which argues a 
most depraved state of morals; and from 
the character of the Jews, ver. 7, which 
is evidently exhibited as parallel to that 
of the Epbraimiles. Comp, also, Amos 
vi. 1,6, and Hos. vii. 5. pi smitten 
of wine , i, e. overcome by it, intoxicated. 
The phrase corresponds to cnisiL' 1 , drunk¬ 
ards , at the beginning of the verse. 

The Arabs similarly use l C i , vicit et 

inebriavit cum vinum dactijlorum ; 
secuit rent , pcrci/wiV, inebriavit potus; 
, prostravil, t p r ostra- 

tus poculi ; i,. £a t percussit , VII. victus 

vino fuit. Thus also the Greeks, pedv- 
ttXj)!, olvon\T}£ ; and the Latins, multo 
per cuss us tempora Bacclio. Tibull. 1, 
2, 3. fatnesses, being merely a 

noun used adjectively to qualify 
which, as to sense, is the noun strictly 
in construction with ’dVttj, it was left 
in the absolute state. Hitzig thinks it 
was so left to prevent the termination of 
three words in . 

2. Instead of 'Jin 1 ?, a vast number of 
MSS. and the first three printed editions 
read nirr 1 ^ which must be regarded as 
the original lection. The ^ simply marks 
the dative of possession : “ a mighty and 
powerful instrument, whom the Lord will 
raise up and employ in executing his 
anger upon the ten tribes.” This instru¬ 
ment was Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
by whom Samaria was taken, after a 
powerful resistance, about the year b.c. 
721. Before ivin, subaud. 3, as carried 
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3 With the feet shall be trodden in pieces 

The proud crowns of the drunkards of Ephraim. 

4 And the fading flower of their glorious beauty, 

That is upon the head of the rich valley. 

Shall be as the early fig before the summer harvest. 

Which one looketh at, and while it is yet in his hand 
He swalloweth it. 

5 In that day shall Jehovah of Hosts 

Bceome a glorious crown and a beautiful diadem. 

To the residue of his people: 

G And a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth on the bench, 
And prowess to those who drive back the battle to the gate. 


forward in idea from DT13. For the force 
of comp. F]PP t , asj?; F|Vi?, Tin, 3sn, 

Chald. 3'^p, Arab. , all of which 

• 

verbs convey the idea of culling, cutting 
off i exscinding , &c. n':n usually signifies 
to let down or place gently; but is here, 
as in Numb. xix. 9, and Amos v. 7, em¬ 
ployed in the sense of throwing, casting 
down. T3 immediately following, as well 
as the nature of the case, shews this. 
The nomin. is Shalmaneser. 

3. retrain being in the plural, Lowth 
and others would read nhpv, but all the 
ancient versions have the singular, and 
there is no variety in the MSS. To 
obviate the apparent difficulty, the Rab¬ 
bins explain ms» as a collective ; but we 
have other instances of the third plur. 
femin. of the future used for the third 
singular, as Exod. i. 10, rronto njwnpn; 
Judg. v. 26, ruiVroSn ht ; Job xvii. 16. 
n:"nn rnpn; and such construction alone 
suits the connexion. I would suggest, 
however, that in all such cases, the ru is 
a form of intensity rather than of plu¬ 
rality. 

4. bib for nbib ; like aiBTDTa 

for nara Prov. xxiv. 25. The par¬ 

ticiple is used as an abstract noun, to 
serve the purpose of an adjective. The 
change of gender in rnrs is merely to 
vary the form, ver. 1. nroa, the early 

fg t Arab. , Boccora, from " 132 , to 

bear early oi 'first, as fruit, children , &c. 
Aq. npoiToyfVvrjpa. LXX. npoSpopo^ 

< tvkov . It is a peculiar kind, which, 
after a mild winter, ripens about the end 


of June, and sometimes earlier; whereas, 
the summer and winter figs do not come 
to maturity till the months of August 
and November. It surpasses these in 
relish ; and is on this account, as well as 
that of its early appearance, eagerly 
desired by the inhabitants of the East. 
While the others hang long upon the 
tree after they become ripe, the boccora 
drops immediately on the tree being 
slightly shaken by the hand, or even of 
itself, Jer. xxiv. 2; Hos. ix. 10; Micah 
vii. 1. It is from these circumstances 
the prophet here borrows his image, in 
order to shew how suddenly and easily 
Samaria should be taken. A three 
years’ siege must have been reckoned 
short in ancient times, since that of Tyre 
lasted thirteen, and that of Askalon 
twenty-nine years. The n in rryoa is to 
be read without the Mappic. rwnn rwrv, 
which Lowth ventures to call “a misera¬ 
ble tautology,” and which, after Houbi- 
gant, he alters to n>nn rra 1 , is to be 
retained as good Hebrew. See chap, 
xvi. 10, and xxviii. 24. Besides, the idea 
of plucking the early fig would quite 
spoil the beauty of the figure. rT T y ?, 
Zwing]ius forcibly renders : ferine prius- 
quam in manum venerit. 

5, 6. Having predicted the speedy 
downfal of the apostate kingdom, which 
was accompanied by the transportation 
of the people beyond the Euphrates, 
Isaiah directs attention to the manifesta¬ 
tions of Divine favour to be experienced 
by the kingdom of Judah. God would be 
the protection and boast of his remaining 
tribes; he would endow their judges j 
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7 Vet even these err through wine, 

And reel through strong drink ; 

The priest and the prophet err through strong drink; 

They are overpowered with wine; they reel through strong drink ; 
They err in vision ; they stagger in judgment. 

8 For all tables are full of vomit and filth ; 

There is no place clean. 


with discernment in matters pertaining 
to the legal tribunals, and their warriors 
with power to drive back into their own 
cities any enemies that might invade the 
land, mnn evs cannot, without violence, 
be interpreted of any other period than 
that to which reference had just been 
made. It comprehends the reign of 
pious Hezekiah. c diadem or 

croun , so called, from the wreaths round 
the head, of which it consisted. Arab. 


crincs plexi. Eth. 2 torsit , con - 

tor sit , plexuit. is put ellipti- 

cally for citron nm te, on the seat or 
throne of justice. Comp. Ps. ix. 5. 

supply battle or 

war, for rroipp ''CPHj foreign warriors. 

“ to the gate,” i.e. of the enemy; 
not only repelling his attack in Judea, 
but driving him back into his own forti¬ 
fied places. The n is that of direction 
or motion. Comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 52. 

7, 8. The predicted prosperity, how¬ 
ever, would only be of short continuance: 
the teachers and rulers of Judah would 
soon resemble those of Ephraim in sot¬ 
tishness and impiety. Most expositors 
refer this description to the state of 
things in Judah, to the time when Isaiah 
wrote ; but it seems preferable to apply 
it to that in the reign of Manasseh, 
which he here predicts. To express the 
great intemperance in which they would 
indulge, he employs eynonymes and 
repetitions; and points out its influence 
on their official character, pjrrjp 
lit. they arc swallowed up by wine ; Syr. 

V 

, prevaluit, vicit, absorpsit, devora- 
vit; Arab, , pervenit, contegit, per¬ 
vert it ad jinem ; vicit , afflixit aliquem, 
cum ; occupavit eum totum res; 


f*' plexuit, torsit ; 



to be entirely under the influence of 
any thing. The persons referred to had 
given themselves so completely up to 
the influence of wine, as to have destroyed 
their character and salutary influence in 
society. There is a manifest allusion to 
the greediness with which they emptied 
their cups. What they had thus swal¬ 
lowed might be said, by its overpowering 
influence, to swallow or absorb them, as 
it destroyed their mental and moral 
vigour. The prepositions a and p are 
here evidently equivalent. as the 

participle of n*n. properly signifies a seer, 
and is the ancient name for prophet; 
but it is here used as an abstract noun, 
with the acceptation of vision; as rnn is, 
ver. 15, for covenant or agreement, jra 
occurs only here in Kal; but from the 
connexion, as well as from its use in 
Hiph., Jer. x. 4, and its derivatives, n^iQ, 
that which makes to stagger or fall , and 
P'S, a tottering or wavering , it clearly sig¬ 
nifies to move unsteadily , to act in a 
wavering, undecided manner, which, in 
giving judgment, is to be reprobated. 

Comp, the Arab. , fregit , fractus 

fait; luxatus et loco motusfuit; l , 

fatuus fuit. There seems no ground for 
the acceptation, judgment-seat, tribunal, 
•which Gesenius ascribes to It is 

used adverbially for rnV?B3 ; i. e. in per¬ 
forming that, wherein the judicial office 
consists; judging , giving sentence : the ? 
being as freq. omitted in the second 
member of the parallelism. Perhaps the 
n is added, to intimate the feebleness 
and inefficiency of such judgments a9 
they pronounced. The eighth verse \ 
forcibly depicts the loathsome character, > 
and the extent of the abomination, 
rws ia an asyndeton . See chap, 

xxvii. 5. 


H H 
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9 Whom should lie teach knowledge ? 

And whom should lie cause to understand the report ? 
Those who are weaned from the milk; 

Those who arc removed from the breasts. 

10 For there is precept by precept, precept by precept; 
Rule by rule, rule by rule ; 

A little here, a little there. 

11 Nay, but with barbarous lips, and in another tongue, 
He will speak to this people ; 


9, 10. These verses contain the taunt¬ 
ing language of the drunken priests and 
judges of the Jews, who repel with scorn 
the idea that they should require the 
plain and reiterated lessons which Jeho¬ 
vah taught by his messengers. Such 
elementary instruction was fit only for 
babes : it was an insult to their under¬ 
standing to suppose that they stood in 
need of it. That the nominative to rnV 
and paj is Jehovah, or the prophet, teach¬ 
ing by his authority, seems beyond all 
doubt. The last two members of ver. 9 
contain answers to the questions pro¬ 
posed in the first two, and are not a con¬ 
tinuation of the interrogatives, as Gesen. 
and others suppose. The language of 
ver. 10. did w\ v 1 ? V pb ip vj 1 ? vj to 1 ? is 

du> vsi, more resembles that of inebriated 
1 ■ ' 

persons, than any used by persons in a 
state of sobrietv. The words arc ob- 

«r 

viously selected to suit the character of 
those supposed to employ them ; and, by 
their monosyllabic and repetitious forms, 
admirably express the initiatory process 
of tuition, which they indignantly de¬ 
spised. “Mira sunt hie Anadiploses." 
Zwing. is is used Hos. v. 11, as here, 
in the acceptation of precept or command, 
from ms, in Pi el, to appoint, charge, com¬ 
mand; usually rn^rp. ip, lit. a line or 



to twist , bind, &c. It is here used meta¬ 
phorically for law, rule , &c., which marks 
out the line of conduct men ought to 
pursue. The LXX., mistaking the 1 in 
for n, as they did T in ver. 9, render¬ 
ing mn, KaKa; and deriving ip from nij?, 
to wait for , expect, translate thus: ©Xi- 
ijns ctti BXlyff tv TTpoabt^ov, fX7ri? €ir 
, %ri piKpov trt piKpov. The 
Syriac translator, still less to the purpose, 


amplifies the statement made ver. 8,— 
in all probability misled by the resem¬ 
blance of the words. lie is, however, 
followed by Michaclis. The hypothesis 
of Gcscnius, that there may be a refer¬ 
ence to sucecssive additions of laws, &c. 
in the Pentateuch, made by prophets in 
the days of the kings, could only have 
been forced into this passage by the 
spirit of unbelief, which obstinately 
denies the authenticity and antiquity of 
that portion of the sacred volume. See, 
for their able vindication against the 
attempts of this author, Gramberg, Hart¬ 
mann, De Wetlc, and others, the Rev. 
H. J. Rose's Hulsean Lectures for 
3 833, and Die Authentic dcs Penla- 
teuchs, by Hengstenbcrg, Berlin, 1836— 
1818. The words arc often preposte¬ 
rously quoted in application to the abun¬ 
dant possession of religious privileges. 
Both this verse and ver. 13 convey the 
idea of paucity, or a mere outline of in¬ 
struction, and not that of fulness. Du)— 
Da), here — there. 

11. '3 lias here, after the interroga¬ 
tions, a strongly implied negative force. 
Comp. Job xiv. 16, xxxi. 18. The verse 
contains a divine threatening against the 
scoffers. “ Jus talionisindicatur,’’Schmid. 
The language they employed in cavilling 
at the prophetic warnings was all but 
barbarous, it consisted of barely intelli¬ 
gible sounds: they should, by way of 
condign punishment, hear the foreign, 
and to them apparently mocking accents 
of the Chaldeans, whom God would 
employ, as the interpreters of his severe 
but righteous will. Comp. Jer. v. 10, 
where the language of the Chaldeans is 
declared to be unintelligible to the 
Jews,—isnn *\i, — either because 
it was that spoken by the Northern 
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12 Because lie said to them: 

This is the rest; give rest to the weary ; 

And this is the tranquillity ; 

But they were unwilling to hear. 

13 Verily, the word of Jehovah shall be to them, 

Precept by precept, precept by precept; 

Rule by rule, rule by rule ; 

A little here, a little there : 

That they may continue to fall backwards, and be broken, 
And be snared, and taken. 


tribes which emigrated into Babylon, or 
because the Semitic dialect spoken in 
Babylon differed so much from that of 
the Hebrews, .is not to be understood by 
them. In this dialect, zrw'3 pc?), it was 
necessary for Daniel and his companions 
to receive instruction, Dan. i. 4. Comp, 
also chap, xxxiii. 19.—npw ur 1 ?, lit, bar¬ 
barians of, or as io lip : i. e. those who 
speak a barbarous or foreign language, 

V 

Comp, the Syr. V , balbutivit; 

* V > ^ 

^ l\v> Vi q?ii ut sub- 

sannantes loquuntur , Liber Adami, i. 
324, 7. Arab. , impuritas, bar- 

barismus. The passage is employed by 
Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 20, 21, quite in the 
spirit of the connexion in which it here 
stands. He tacitly compares the Corin¬ 
thian faction, which boasted of the 
faculty of speaking in unknown tongues, 
to the puerile characters adverted to 
ver. 9, (rratSta, VTjnta^Te, &c.) and then 
reminds them, that speaking in such 
languages had been represented in the 
Jewish Scripture-s—ru vopco —as a 
punishment, or a mark of the Divine 
displeasure, and not as a matter of desire 
or envy. The quotation agrees neither 
with the words of the TIel), text, nor 
with those of the LXX., but it corre¬ 
sponds verbally with the version marked 
* AAA. in Origen’s Polyglott. 

12. To take as the relative pro¬ 
noun, w r ould, in this connexion, be in¬ 
tolerably harsh. Gesenius treats it as 
redundant, or, at least, as merely a con¬ 
necting particle. It seems clearly to be 


used in its causal sense: because, and is 
equivalent to “vsn “vi'Nt nnn. Jehovah 
had, by his messengers, pointed out to 
the priests and judges the only means 
by wdiich they could secure and enjoy 
true tranquilliLy; viz. faith and obedience; 
and be bad charged them to teach these 
means to the people, in order that they 
might be relieved from the molestations 
which defection from the divine law r had 
occasioned ; but all had been in vain. 

occurs only in this place, but it is 
evident from its being in apposition with 
rTrrup ( and from the meaning of sira, 
Jer. vi. 16, that it is derived from the 
Hiph. of to give rest, quiet, &c. 

Comp, the Arab. , bene vertit, bene- 


que cessit illi; j rediius, which in 

the Koran is used of the happiness of 
true believers in a future world. T1 iu9 


Sur. x. 4, . The 


final n in W3M is otiant, as in Josh. x. 24. 
hTDbnri; Jer. x. 5, Mirr. This ortho¬ 


graphy is prevalent in Arabic, as jyjij, 
1* A great number of Codices, 

however, and the Soncin. editions, omit 
the n. 

13. A repetition of the cavilling lan¬ 
guage of the drunkards, ver. 11. The 
meaning is : They may despise the in¬ 
struction given to them as puerile, and 
altogether below the mark to which they 
imagine they have attained, but they 
shall have no other; and being thus left 
to aet according to the dictates of their 
own supposed wisdom, they must utterly 
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14 Wherefore, hear ye the word of Jehovah, 

Ye scoffers, who rule this people that are in Jerusalem. 

15 Because ye say : 

We have made a contract with death, 

And with Shcol we have made an agreement: 

The overflowing scourge, when it passeth through, shall not reach us, 
For we have made falsehood our refuge. 

And in deceit have we hid ourselves. 

16 Nevertheless, thus saith the Lord Jehovah : 

Behold, I will lay for a foundation in Zion a stone, 


perish. Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 8. There is a 
marked gradation in the verbs employed 
in the latter part of the verse, and their 
accumulation is designed to express the 
certainty and grievous nature of the pre¬ 
dicted ruin. ^ is here used in a fre¬ 
quentative sense. 

14, 15. A further description of the 
character of the impious rulers of the 
J ews. men of scorn, for O’?/!, 

scorners. Symm. and Theod. xKevacr- 
rat. It. yw, to stammer , speak barbar¬ 
ously, deride , mock . Comp, the Arab. 

, txnigmatice locutus est. Conj. IV. 

convertit, contortus , convolutus fuit, 
nrn Dsn, Jarchi, Abenezra, Houbigant, 
Lowlh, Boothroyd, Luzzatto, and Scholz, 
render : “Ye of this people who mock," 
or il U 9 e sententious sayings;" but such 
interpretation is quite forced, as the con¬ 
struct state shews. Comp. chap. lii. 5 ; 
Jer. xxx. 21 . rnrr, LXX. crvvBijKT ); 
Targ. no'to ; Vulg. pactum. The word 
properly signifies vision , like mtn, which 
stands for it, ver. 18. The form is par¬ 
ticipial, from nrn ( to sec , have a divine 
oracle , &c. see chap. i. 1 , and is synony¬ 
mous with nn^i j both conveying the idea 
of a religious sanction, inviolability, &c. 

Comp, however, the Arab, dis - 

sen&it , et contra, consensit, con cor davit; 
Conj. VI. f&dus pepigerunt* For thd, or, 
as it is properly given in the Keri, TcVtf, 
see chap. x. 26. ErtsS is obviously 

a paronomasia, which confirms the read¬ 
ing of the Keri. The following my, on 
the contrary, (read is to be preferred 
to prescribed by the Keri. The lan¬ 
guage is that of daring and reckless spirits. 


16- Before proceeding to denounce 
the Divine judgments against these 
mockers, and all unbelievers who might 
adhere to them as their leaders, the 
prophet, in this verse, describes the pro¬ 
vision made by Jehovah for the inde¬ 
structible security of his people. The 
more forcibly to point out this security, 
he introduces the image of a large, firm, 
and noble foundation-stone, which at 
once gives support and union to the 
building erected upon it. That this 
foundation is exclusively, and not merely 
sensu sublimiori, Christ our Saviour, no 
one can call in question, who allows the 
inspired authority of the N.T. For the 
passage is not only quoted, in part, with 
such direct application, Rom. ix. 33, 
x. 11 , but in its entire form, with one or 
two slight verbal discrepancies, 1 Pet. 
ii. 6 , with the same primary and imme¬ 
diate reference. That the earlier Jews 
applied it, in like manner, to the Mes¬ 
siah, appears from the fact, that though 
the word ntoo is not now in the text of 
the Targum, which reads, 'S?’? nn 
)nDNi ^23 ^po fro “ Behold I 
constitute in Zion a king , a king strong , 
mighty , and terrible ,” it must originally 
have occupied a place after the first ^ 9 . 
This appears, first, from the quotation 
made of this text from the Targum, by 
Raymund Martini, in his Pugio Fidei, 
Pars II. chap. v. p. 342. Edit. Carpzov. 
It is true, the word is there written 
muon, and not nittdo; but this seems a 
mere inadvertence, which has arisen 
from the combination muon “[to being so 
common in Jewish writings. Secondly, 
from the proneness of this Targumist to 
introduce the term, or its equivalent, into 
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A tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a solid foundation ; 
He that believeth shall not make haste. 


all the passages in which he speaks of 
the promised Deliverer as a king. See 
chap. ix. 6, xi. 1, xvi. 1, 5, xxviii. 5. 
That Solomon Jarehi found the word in 
the version appears from his exposition 
of the passage : wrorm >3D*J mu mua td 
jna pw mron -fa, “ It is already fixed 
and determined before me, and I have 
constituted King Messiah a tried stone , 
&c. Gescnius, and a few other inter¬ 
preters, after the Rabbins, suppose Heze- 
kiah to be meant,—an interpretation 
which was already broached, most likely 
by the Jews, in the time of Theodoret, 
who gives his opinion of it thus : *Avolae 
ecr^dr^r elvai vopifa to ravrrjv r<5 
Efe#aa ’Kpocrapp.ofrtv ttjv 7rpo(f)T}Telnv, 
“ I deem it the greatest folly to apply 
this prophecy to Hezekiah and then 
goes on to shew, that, as it would be 
perfectly repugnant to the doctrine of 
Scripture, to require any to put confi¬ 
dence in man, no one can possibly be 
intended but o decnroTTjs Xpioror, the 
Lord Christ. Rosenmuller acknowledges 
that the predicates here exhibited are 
majora et augustiora, than to admit of 
being applied to an earthly prince; and 
even Hitzig scouts the idea of Hezekiah 
being in any sense intended. The in¬ 
troduction of an abrupt but direct pro¬ 
phecy of the Messiah, into the midst of 
a discourse respecting the judgments 
with which his nation was to be visited, 
is quite in the style of Isaiah. See chap, 
iv. 2, vii. 14, ix. 1—6, xi. 1. It served 
to assure the faithful, that notwithstand¬ 
ing the most threatening calamities, the 
house of David, from which the Messiah 
was to spring, should not be destroyed. 

Gesenius, Rosenmuller, and 
others, consider to be elliptical for u:n 
* T ?’. I am he who hath laid, &c .; 

and appeal to the analogy of the Arab. 

as, ui ft u , it is only I that rose, in 

which the first person is combined with 
the third. There can be no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that according to the uniform usage 
of the Hebrew, the punctuation should 
be td ; ; the participle always following 
'???, but the third person never. Gese- 
nius seems to have been sensible of this, 


for in his Lexicons, he only adduces the 
present passage in proof of a finite verb 
following the suffix of the inteijection. 
rpv usn, chap. xxix. 14, xxxviii. 5, lie 
allows to be a participial form for 
and only objects to to' on the ground 
that it would give a future signification 
to the word, which he is unwilling to 
admit. All the ancient versions, how¬ 
ever, translate the verb in the future, 
which I have not scrupled to do, partly 
on their authority, which, in such cases, 
is at least equal to that of the punctators; 
but chiefly in conformity with the gram¬ 
matical law allowed by Gesenius.— 
is here equivalent to a rock , or large 
stone. Both words arc applied meta¬ 
phorically to God, as the refuge and 
support of his people. Comp. Matt, 
xvi. 18 j Ps. cxviii. 22; in which places the 

0 i 

Syr. has as in the present text, 

jnii occurs onty here as a noun, but it is 
used in Pual with the same points, Ezek. 
xxi. 18. The verb properly signifies to 
try metals, and is thus synonymous with 
Fps ; but it is also used for trying, or 
examining in any way. The idea con- ' 
veyed in this place, is that of adaptation, 
or fitness to answer the proposed end : 
large, compact, strong; as the Targ. 
gives it. The stone is itself the subject 
of trial or proof; so that the notion of a 
touch’stone, which some have attempted 
to introduce into the text, is altogether 
excluded. The words, toid icno rnp; nss, / 
are literally, a corner-stone of precious - 
ness of a well-founded, i.e. solid founda- 
tion; and the meaning is, a costly j 
corner-stone firmly laid as a foundation. [ 
n:o, an angle or corner, from rup, to turn ; 

a turning point. Arab. t k Ju j, ex- 

tremum temporis, pars extremitasve seculi. 

It signifies the stone laid at the point 
where the two sides of a building meet. 
LXX. aKpoyavialov. The term is used 
Ps. cxviii. 22, where hsd should be 
rendered, the principal corner-stone . 
Comp. Zech. iv. 7, rn^nn the prin¬ 
cipal stone. In both these passages, the 
reference is not to the summit or 
completion of the edifice, but to its 
foundation, i. e. the Messiah : — Zvtos 
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17 But I will make judgment a line, 

And righteousness a plumb-line ; 

And the hail shall sweep away the refuge of falsehood, 
And the waters shall wash away the hiding-place. 

18 Your contract with death shall be annulled, 


aKpoyayviatov avrov Tqcrov Xpicrrov, 
Eph. ii. 20. rrgp is not in the absolute 
state, as Kimciii would have it, hut 
forms, in construction with the following 
“toto, a genitive of object. It otherwise 
qualifies ruQ, expressing its intrinsic ex¬ 
cellence and value. The Hebrews use 
nTTj£ DUlM to denote not merely gems or 
precious stones, but also marble and 
other valuable stones of a large size em¬ 
ployed in magnificent buildings, 1 Kings 
v. 31, (ver. 17, Eng. Ver.) 2 Chron. 
iii. 6. For the sake of greater solidity, 
stones of immense size were anciently 
employed as the foundations of temples. 
Parsons, describing the ruins of one 
which he visited at Baalbec, mentions a 
corner-stone, that he found, on measuring, 
to be twenty-eight feet long, six feet six 
inches wide, and four feet six inches 
thick. (Letters from Palestine, p. 73.) 
The repetition, toto, is emphatic, 
and is well expressed by Zwinglius : ad 
firmissimum fundamenturn. For similar 
instances of substantives followed by 
verbs of the same root in the Pual par¬ 
ticiple, see Exod. xii. 9; Ps. lxiv. 7; 
Prov. xxx. 24. tffrr Aq., Symm., 
and Theod., render, ov <T7revcr€t; Vulg. 
non festinet ; LXX. ov fir] KaraicrxvvBfj, 
which is quoted literally, 1 Pet. ii. 7, 
and with the trifling variation, ov tcarai- 
o-xvvBrjcrtTaL, Rom.ix.33; Targ.pVWTP mV, 

V > Q 

shall not he moved; Syr. Jj, 


shall not he afraid. The verb tthn pri¬ 
marily signifies to make hasle, flee quickly ; 
but, in its secondary or derived senses, 
may include all the varieties of interpre¬ 
tation here given. Comp, the Arab. 

I J ~l»- , concitavit circumveniens, ut in 
retia ageret (feram). V. eruhuit . VII. 
territus fugit. res aqua abhor¬ 

rent homines , cujusque pudei. 

terrore perculsus fuit. JvJl t 


qui cito conficit opus. The meaning is, 
that those who believe the Divine decla¬ 
ration, and thus rest for safety on the 
foundation here promised, shall feel 
themselves so perfectly secure, that they 
shall never have occasion to suspect 
their confidence; or, under the impulse 
of fear and shame, to betake themselves 
with speed to another refuge. It is a 
security which can never fail. 

17. We have in this and the verses 
immediately following, in striking con¬ 
trast with the safety of the righteous just 
described, the miserable and helpless 
condition of those who trust in refuges 
of their own devising. God threatens 
to adapt his righteous judgments so 
exactly to the circumstances of the im¬ 
pious Jews, that every way of escape 
should be completely removed. 
occurs only here; but, from the con¬ 
nexion, as well as from the signification 


of the Arab. 



congregavit, et col- 


legit rem, excituvit , exiirpavit, it is clearly 
equivalent to F|D«, to gather violently , 
take away r, destroy. Comp. Fjpn, rrtp, rpD, 
all of which have, in common, the idea 
of scraping , szveeping together ; then that 
of sweeping away ; hence rroiD, a sweep¬ 
ing storm, used of the whirlwind. Comp. 


also y;, a shovel; Arab. , reposi- 

torium , into which things arc collected ; 


and the Etli.(D**f)P : which is, however, 


limited to the removal or destruction of 
any thing by burning. Hail and inun¬ 
dations are frequently used figuratively 
to denote formidable enemies, or calami¬ 
tous events. Chap. viii. 7, 8, xxxii. 
2, 19; Ezek. xiii. 11, 13. 

18. "E3, Arab . , jLL , to cover, 

when applied to a covenant or contract, 
properly signifies so to cover the tablet, 
containing the terms of the agreement, 
with wax, as completely to obliterate the 
writing, and thus to cancel and render it 
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And your agreement with Sheol shall not stand ; 

When the overflowing scourge shall pass through ; 

Ye shall be for him to trample upon. 

19 As often as it passeth through, it shall take you away; 

For every morning it shall pass through ; 

By day and by night; 

And it shall be a terror only to hear the rumour of it. 

20 For the bed is too short for one to stretch himself at length, 
And the covering too narrow for one to wrap himself in. 

U For Jehovah shall rise up as in Mount Perazim, 

He will be angry as in the valley of Gibeon ; 

To perform his act, his strange act; 

And to execute his work, his unusual work. 


of no effect. Symm. e^aXenp^crerai. 
Comp. Colos. ii. 14. Being placed, as the 
predicate, before the subject, it may be 
in the masculine gender. n^pri is femin. 
because it follows ihe femin. noun. See 
Ewald, § 5G7, and Michaelis’ Arab, 
Gram. § 55, 4. The conjecture of Hou- 
bigant, of which Seeker and Lowth 
approve, that the text originally read 
“£n, is without foundation. The Targum, 
to which they appeal, does not profess to 
give the word, but merely its significa¬ 
tion. For nvrt see on vcr. “15. In using 
the words Eyn*? 1 ? V? cn”rn, the prophet 
drops the figure, and describes in plain 
terms the invading foe, and the destruc¬ 
tion which he should effect. 

19. 'T?, compounded of '1, plenty, suf¬ 


ficiency, 


Arab * 

•• 


medicaius fuit , 


opem lulit; f incrassuit, multus 

cvnsit ; and n, the preposition, is em¬ 
ployed to denote correspondent fre¬ 
quency : as often as, whenever. ;n, only, 
is to be connected with p?!7, and not with 
Comp. Pa. xxxii. G. 

20. '2—O, here, and ver. 21, are cor¬ 
relative, and causal, snip, to make long, 
stretch out at length. Comp, the Arab. 


- /♦ 

tr 


protendit, spoken of camels 


stretching out their necks; &yc\ 


camels with long necks; 



i 


M 


1 j+H J 

£V’ 


hasta longa; , longus. The 

language of this verse is in all proba¬ 
bility proverbial, and feelingly expresses 
the insufficiency of the means resorted 
to for defence and comfort. 

21. Tiie reference is to the historical 
facts narrated 2 Sam. v. 17—25; 1 Chron. 
xiv. 8—17; and the meaning is, that the 
persons spoken of should be treated as 
were the Philistines by David. The 
coupling together of the two places here 
specified, shews that by we are not 
to understand the Gibeon mentioned 
Josh, x., but a place of the same name, 
near the valley of Rephaim. Instead of 
piaa, Gibeon, 1 Chron. xiv. 16, we find 
in 2 Sam. v. 25, Gcha. As the word 
properly signifies a hill, it came to be 
applied to many of the elevated places in 
Palestine. The strange and unusual 
conduct ascribed to Jehovah, is his not 
only punishing the Jews, instead of 
punishing their enemies, but bis punish¬ 
ing them with a severity which they had 
never before experienced. Such the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar proved; and such, in a still more 
eminent sense, was the character of its 
destruction by Titus. Contrary to the 
common usage of the grammar, the ad¬ 
jectives “n and nyo: are placed before 
their substantives, as chap. liii. 11, 

,T u», The reason seems obviously to be, 

I w W 

to give a greater degree of prominence 
to the ideas conveyed by them, or to 
render them more emphutic. 
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22 Now, therefore, indulge not in scoffing, 

Lest your bonds be strengthened ; 

For of a determined devastation I have heard, 

From the Lord Jehovah of Hosts, concerning all the land. 

23 Give car, and hear my voice ; 

Attend, and hear my speech. 

24 Is the ploughman always ploughing in order to sow ? 

Is he always opening and levelling his ground ? 

25 When he hath made the surface of it even, 

Doth he not scatter the dill, and cast abroad the cummin,’ 
And set the wheat in rows, 

The barley in the place marked out for it, 

And the spelt in his border ? 


22. The prophet directly addresses 

the scoffers, mentioned ver. 14. 

ysiVnn, the Hiph. of yV?, has a reflexive 
power, give not yourselves to mockery , 
indulge not in scoffing. "ipto f bond, is 
here used metaphorically of the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on transgressors. By con¬ 
tinuing in their wicked and profane 
courses, they incur heavier guilt, and 
expose themselves to more fearful de¬ 
struction. To this destruction, declared 
in the latter half of the verse to be de¬ 
termined with respect to the whole land, 
they must inevitably be subject, if they 
repent not. For rrenny] nja, see on chap, 
x. 23. 

23. This verse is introductory to the 
following beautiful agricultural parable, 
in which the prophet teaches, that, in 
his government of human affairs, in his 
employment of means for the improve¬ 
ment of mankind, and especially in his 
appointment of providential chastise¬ 
ments, Jehovah does not act arbitrarily, 
or without discrimination; but, on the 
contrary, the methods which he employs 
are various, in adaptation to the differ¬ 
ence of persons, times, and circum¬ 
stances. As the husbandman varies his 
treatment of the soil, and allots to each 
species of seed its proper place; and, 
after the harvest has been gathered in, 
use9 such instruments as are suitable for 
separating the different kinds of grain 
from the straw and the chaff; so God 
takes different measures in his treatment 
of men—assigning to them their stations, 


furnishing them with the means of im¬ 
provement, and exactly adapting his 
judgments to their various degrees of 
guilt. However severe might be the 
punishment impending over the Jewish 
people, it was not greater than their 
sins deserved. The immediate design 
of the parable seems to have been to 
repel a tacit objection of the scoffers, 
parallel to that stated 2 Pet. iii. 4, 
“ Where is the promise of his coming? 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation.” 

24. Div? fe, lit. all the day, an idiom 
for always , continually. See Gen. vi. 5 ; 
Ps. Iii. 3 ; Isa. lxv. 5. twj occurs only, 
as here, in Piel, but i9 obviously used in 
the acceptation of levelling the ground 

by harrowing. Comp, the Arab. Jmj » 

equalis, rectus fuit; Conj. II. rectum 
fecit ; convenientem aptumque reddidit. 
rrv®, a level tract , field, &c. 

25. a species of cummin, called 
by the ancients, gitk, melanthium, and 
nigella y from the black colour of the 
seed. It reaches the height of a cubit, 
has leaves resembling those of a fennel 
plant, and a blue poppy-like flower. It 
corresponds to our dill , or black cummin, 
and was used both for food and medi¬ 
cine. Plin. lib. xix. cap. 8, xx. cap. 17; 
Cels. Hierobot. Pars II. p. 70. 

Talm. rrn®, a line , series , row; Arab. 

, linea struesve una lapidum in 
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26 For his God teacheth him rightly ; 

He inslructeth him. 

27 For the dill is not threshed with the threshing-sledge; 

Nor is the wheel of the wain rolled over the cummin ; 

But the dill is beaten out with a staff. 

And the cummin with a flail. 

28 Bread-corn must be bruised ; 

For he will not always be threshing it; 

Nor drive the wheel of his wasr£ron and his horses over it: 


He will not bruise it utterly. 

* 

muro ; signifies the rows in which Ori¬ 
ental husbandmen plant wheat, millet, 
&’c. instead of sowing them, as with us. 
Thus Jerome, per ordinem; Zwinglius, 
serie sua; which is preferable to the 
rendering, “ principal, ” of our com¬ 
mon version, and “in due measure,” 
which is that of Abenezra, Kiinchi, 
Lowth, and others, fpp:, used adver¬ 
bially for hi the place ap¬ 

pointed, i. e. marked out for it. The 
root is not found in Heb. but in Chald. 
7?? signifies to designate , mar/:, appoint; 
If’P, a mark, sign. Comp. |P). It thus 
corresponds to rnic; and the meaning 
thus -elicited suits the connexion better 
than the interpretation -of the LXX., 
Aq., Theod., and Vulg., according to 
which, but without other authority, the 
word signifies millet. Our translators 
have lightly given the signification, but 
improperly connect it with rnirip, from 
which it differs in gender. nnD3, spelt, 
a kind of corn, so called from the shorn 
or smooth appearance of its ears; root 
-CM, to cut or poll the hair; LXX., Aq., 
Theod., Symm., and o\vpa. The 
suffix 1 in irfaji has for its antecedent 
■crrrn, the husbandman; thus corre¬ 
sponding to ver. 24. The mean¬ 

ing is, in the border of his field. Hitzig, 
less properly, refers the suffix to 799?. 

2G. As vrfjg is the nomin. to both 
verbs, I have, in accordance with the 
genius of our language, placed it before 
the former, and employed the pronoun 
before the latter. In Hebrew poetry 
the pronoun frequently occurB first. The 
inference to be deduced from the decla¬ 
ration here made, is not expressed, but 
left to be drawn by those who are ad¬ 
dressed: If God thus instructs the hus¬ 


bandman to vary and adapt his processes 
according to the exigency of circum¬ 
stances, much more may it be expected 
that He himself will act with due dis¬ 
crimination. 

27, 28. We have here a description 
of the different implements used in 
threshing. The ynn, in full, yw ryio, 
chap. xli. 15, was a kind of sledge drawn 
by two oxen, in the front of which stood 
the driver on his knees, or sat on apiece 
of wood fixed crossways on the car. 
Under this machine were rollers of wood, 
with sharp stones, or pieces of iron, by 
which the straw was cut in pieces, 
and the grain separated from the ears. 
The was also a car, but differed 

from the former by its having wheels 
instead of rollers, which, being serrated, 
produced the same effect, when drawn 
over the corn. Besides oxen, both 
horses and asses were employed in draw¬ 
ing these instruments ; and, as appears 
from this passage, horses were made to 
perform the operation merely by tread¬ 
ing out the grain, as they still do in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the East. When the 
quantity was small, or when more mi¬ 
nute kinds of seed were to be threshed 
out, a flail or switch was used, with 
which it was beat. See Judg. vi. II ; 
Ruth ii. 17. on 1 }, bread, is used for the 

com or wheat of which it is made. 

Comp, the Arab. , cibus, edulium , 

triticum; Gr. ertros ; and see chap. xxx. 
23. tfrw is the Infinitive of an obsoleto 
verb having the same signification 
with tfn. Some, however, consider it to 
be an infinitive form of tfn itself; the N 
being prefixed, after the manner of the 
Arabic, the analogy of which is pre-- 

I 1 
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29 This also proceedetli from Jehovah of Hosls, 
Whose plan is admirable, whose wisdom is great. 


served in 'piN. See Gcsenius. The Nun 
Epenthetic, expressed by the latter Da- 
gesh in renders the word emphatic, 
and shews that it is placed in antithesis 
with kP\ at the beginning of the verse. 
The practical idea conveyed is, that God 
mingles mercy with his judgments. His 
design is not to crush his people, but to 
render them fit for becoming useful 
subjects of his government; so that 


when these judgments have answered 
their end, they shall cease. 

29. Corresponds to ver. 26, blit further 
contains the apodosis, vindicating to 
Jehovah transcendent skill and wisdom. 
H is plans of operation are wonderfully 
adapted to the ends he has in view, and 
in all his proceedings the infinite supe¬ 
riority of his understanding is displayed. 
Nrpn and Vnan are Hiphil intransitives. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The speedy enclosure of Jerusalem by the troops of Sennacherib, and the sudden¬ 
ness of their destruction, form the subject with which the prophet here com¬ 
mences, 1—8 ; the stupidity and hypocrisy of the Jews in that and succeeding 
ages, and their corresponding punishment, are next described, 9—16; and the 
rest of the chapter is occupied with a prediction respecting the rejection of the 
Jews, and the vocation of the Gentiles: concluding with a. promise of the 
final conversion of God’s ancient people. 


1 Wo to Ariel, to Ariel, 

The city which David besieged ! 


1. That by Ariel , Jerusalem is 

meant, is agreed on all hands; but there 
is considerable difference of opinion in 
regard to the derivation and meaning of 
the name. Aq. and Synun. Aewv 0«ov ; 
which rendering has been adopted by 
Dathe, Doderlein, Eichhorn, Gesenius, 
Maurer, and Scholz, who consider it as 
designed to denote the invincible cha¬ 
racter of the Jewish metropolis. In 
support of this interpretation an appeal 
is made to 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, where two 
heroes are called '5^, two lions of 
God. Comp. Ezra via. 16. And Gese¬ 
nius adduces in illustration, a)JI Jgoj, 
the Lion of God, which Mohammed sur- 


named his uncle Hamzah; the name of 
Ali, the son of Ali Taleb, aU! 

the Victorious Lion of God; 

♦ 

and the Persic , of similar sig¬ 

nification. But, as Jerusalem did not, 
on the occasion here referred to, sustain 
an actual siege, and thus give proof of 
her invincibility, and was afterwards de¬ 
stroyed by the Chaldeans and Romans, 
such an appellation seems altogether in¬ 
appropriate. I, therefore, prefer the 
rendering of the Targ., according to 
which V*!* has here the same significa¬ 
tion as ‘tshn, Kevi Ezek. xliii. lo, 
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Add vc year to vear ; 

mf J * 

Let the festivals go round ! 

2 Yet I will distress Ariel, 

And there shall be mourning and sorrow ; 

And it shall indeed be an Ariel to me. 

3 I will encamp against thee round about; 

I will beset thee with posts. 

And raise forts against thee. 

4 Depressed, from the ground thou shalt speak, 

And from the dust shall thy speech be low; 

Thy voice shall even be as that of a spirit from the ground ; 
Thy speech shall mutter from the dust. 


16, viz. the hearth or fire-place, i. e. 
altar of God , on which the burnt sacri¬ 
fices were offered. This interpretation 
is approvad by the ltabbins, Saad., 
Lapide, Sanclius, Grotius, Michaelis, 
Lowth, Rosennniller, Hensler, Jenour, 
and Hitzig. The reference will then be 
to Jerusalem as the centre of the Jewish 
polity, where alone it was lawful to 
sacrifice to Jehovah—a view which is 
corroborated by the mention made of the 
festivals in the latter part of the verse. 
For the signification of hearth, fire-place , 

attaching to pH, comp, the Arab. , 


focus , caminus vel ignis , vel accensio 


ignis, See. from 



II. in foco seu 


camino accendit ignem. Comp, also ehap. 
xxxi. 9. In th n;n rnp is an ellipsis of 
and ; and npp is an instance of 
the construct state being formed with 
"nrN understood, as Job xviii. 21, wb □'ipp 
^ . For the full form, see Lev. iv. 
33; Jer. xxii. 12. Aq., however, ren¬ 
ders n:rr as a noun, TTo\iyyr) irapf/i/SXr;- 
crfwf Aautfi ; regarding rnp as the usual 
construct. The LXX. and Vulg. take 
n:n in its strictly hostile sense, and are 
followed by most of the modern inter¬ 
preters ; whereas the Targ., Syr., and 
other versions, exhibit that of dwelling 
as in a residence. The former seems 
fully borne out by the use of the same 
verb in ver. 3. Comp. 2 Sam. v. G—8.— 
As 3n signifies not only a feast, but also 
a victim slain and offered on a festival 
occasion ; and signifies to cut, cut 
off; our trauslators have supposed the 


reference to be to the slaying of sacri¬ 
fices ; but as F|p; nowhere occurs as a 
sacrificial term, and ncippi is used of the 
course or return of the seasons, year, 
&c. I Sam. i. 20 ; Exod. xxxiv. 22 ; it is 
better to render, ^P?! D^n, let the festi¬ 
vals go round; especially as the phrase 
is parallel with te ruu. The lan¬ 
guage Js that of irony ; strongly inti¬ 
mating, that the ceremonial observances 
in which the Jews engaged, would not 
avert the Divine judgments, while their 
hearts were not right with God. 

2. is here used in the sense of 
straitening or distressing by siege, rroNn 

form a paronomasia. Comp. Lam. 
ii. 3. The 3 in /HpN3 is the kaph veri- 
tatis, or intensive: Jerusalem shall in¬ 
deed be a place of sacrifice to me; for 
there I will slay the numerous army of 
the king of Assyria. The verse, there¬ 
fore, contains a promise of deliverance, 
as well as threatenings of punishment; 
though the former i9 indefinitely ex¬ 
pressed, leaving it to be clearly inferred 
from ver. 5, 

3, 4. We have in these verses a de ¬ 
scription of the surrounding army of 
Sennacherib; the preparations to be 
made by the troops for an attack on the 
city ; and the dejection and dismay with 
which the inhabitants should be seized 
on perceiving them. What the Assy¬ 
rians did, Jehovah vindicates to himself, 
as they were only the instruments which 
he employed in punishing the Jews. 
Though the history makes no mention 
of the construction of any military 
apparatus for attacking Jerusalem, yet, 
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5 But the multitude of thine enemies shall be as fine dust, 
And the multitude of the terrible as the flitting chaff; 

It shall tahe place suddenly, in a moment. 

6 By Jehovah of Hosts himself thou shalt be visited. 
With thunder and earthquake, and a loud voice ; 

With storm and tempest, 

And flames of devouring fire. 

o 


as it is expressly stated that ,l the king 
of Assyria sent Tartan and Rabsaris, 
and Rabshakeh, from Lachish, to king 
Hezekiah, with a great host , "Q3 brra, 
against Jerusalem,” 2 Kings xviii. 17 ; 
Isa. xxxvi. 2; there cannot be a doubt, 
that they occupied themselves with hos¬ 
tile demonstrations while the negotia¬ 
tions were going forward. There is, 
therefore, no necessity to depart from 
the threatened attack of Sennacherib, 
and apply the prophecy to the sieges 
effected by Nebuchadnezzar and Titus, 
especially as no intimation whatever is 
given of the taking of the city, and its 
consequences; and, as the sudden and 
complete destruction predicted vers. 
5—8, was experienced b} r the Assyrians 
alone, chap, xxxvii. b'G; and neither by 
the Chaldeans nor the Romans. The 
language of our Lord’s prophecy, Luke 
xix. 43, is parallel with that of Isaiah 
in the present instance; but this is no 
reason why both should be referred to 
the same event. The metaphors are 
military, and are descriptive of the mea¬ 
sures adopted in a regular siege, “vn, 


Arab. , is properly the circle or line 
of advance, first of all drawn round the 


city to be blockaded, though here, with 
5, the term is used adverbially. The 
reading tvi, which Iloubigant and Lowth 
approve, is found only in two MSS., and 
originally in two more; but has other¬ 
wise no suffrage but that of the LXX., 
and is manifestly an ancient correction 
from ver. 1. from 3^3, to place , 

station , denotes the advanced posts , or 
columns of pioneers; and the rrn;fp 
were breast-works, palissades, and other 
means of defence, erected by the be¬ 
sieging party for tlieir protection, and 
from behind which they annoyed the 
city. For nVwp, six of Kennicott and 
De Rossi’s MSS. read niTOT?.; three more 


have done so originally, and perhaps 
two more ; but the former is the more 
appropriate word, in reference to a be- 
sieging army. ’TO is from *vvs, to press , 
straiten , beset hostilely. For and 
qasa, see on chap. viii. 19. Such should 
be the utter dejection of the inhabitants, 
that they would only be able to give 
expression to their fears in feeble and 
scarcely articulate sounds, resembling 
those produced by the necromancer or 
ventriloquist, when personating with his 
voice the spirit which he pretended to 
have evoked. Comp. 2 Kings xix.l—6; 
Isa. xxxvii. 1—6; and see Lowth’snote. 

5. Lowth’s change of T]], thine ene¬ 
mies, into Ihc proud, is altogether 
unwarranted. is often used in the 
sense of "tt, an enemy. The LXX., to 
whom he appeals, render it elsewhere, 
as here, by acre^v, and by Zx.8p6s; 
foreigners being regarded in this light 
by the Hebrews, p^n, as occurring here 
and ver. 7, denotes the multitude of 
warriors composing the ^ referred 
to in the preceding note. They are 
compared to the finest dust., not to point 
out their number, but to express the 
ease with which they should be removed 
from their position. This is further in¬ 
timated in the following member of the 
parallelism, by their being compared to 
the light chaff driven away by the wind. 
c'ktiE ynDb. which occurs in the inverse 

X ™ m m * 

order, ynsb ckns, chap. xxx. 13, is de¬ 
signed emphatically to mark the sudden¬ 
ness with which the Assyrians should be 
destroyed. ' 

6. The nomin. to if Bn is the Assyrian 
foe, understood, crp, lit. from with, 
conveys the idea of immediate or mira¬ 
culous interposition. See chap. vii. 11, 
viii. 18. No positive inference can be 
drawn from this verse respecting the 
nature of the phenomena connected 
with the destruction of the army of. 
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7 And as a dream, or a vision of the night, 

Shall be the multitude of all the nations, 

That fight against Ariel ; 

Even all who fight against her and her ramparts; 

And those who distress her. 

S It shall even be as when a hungry man dreameth, and behold ! lie 
eatetli ; 

But he wakcth, and his soul is empty ! 

Or, as when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold ! lie drinketh ; 
But he waketh, and behold ! he is faint, and his soul craveth ! 
Thus shall it be with the multitude of all the nations, 

That fid it against mount Zion. 

o O 

9 Delay, and wonder; 

Take your pleasure, and be blinded. 

They arc drunk, but not with wine ; 

Tliev stagger, but not with strong drink. 

m * o 


Sennacherib—the language being obvi¬ 
ously charged with the sublime imagery 
of prophetic poetry. Comp. Ps. xi. ; 
Isa. xxiv. 1, 18, 19, 20, xxx. 30, xxxiv. 
8—10; and Lowth’s ixth Lect. on Heb. 
Poetry. 

7, 8. D'pnrs, &c. comprehend all from 

the different nations subject to the king 
of Assyria, who composed the besieging 
army, The suffix forms the 

accusative, as in Ps. liii. 6. The 
point of comparison lies in the entire 
disappearance of the phantasmata of a 
night vision. Thus completely should 
every enemy disappear before the 
morning. 

8. The comparison is here amplified 
by the prophet, in a manner which 
Lowth justly characterises as elegant 
and beautiful in the highest degree, well 
wrought up, and perfectly suited to the 
end proposed. Nothing could more 
aptly have described the eagerness of 
the Assyrians to attack Jerusalem, and 
the complete disappointment of Senna¬ 
cherib. The use of the same imagery 
in part by Virgil, JE n. xii. 908, and 
Lucret. iv. 1091, is shewn by Lowth; 
but there is a peculiar terseness and 
simplicity in the language of the pro¬ 
phet, and the triple repetition of the 
idiomatic mrr, behold! greatly increases 


the effect. The corresponding and 
mark the protasis and apodosis. 

9. Isaiah now turns directly to the 
unbelieving Jews, and reproves them 
for their stupidity and false security. 
The language is that of irony, to express 
which the more strongly the verbs are 
put t in the concessive and declaratory 
Imperative. In all probability the pro¬ 
phet was induced thus to complain of 
his countrymen by the vacant stare and 
obstinacy discoverable in the counte¬ 
nances of those whom he had just ad¬ 
dressed. As the nation enjoyed profound 
peace, they could give no credit to the 
predictions of war; and therefore de¬ 
layed repentance, and indulged the more 
in sin. vrarronn, Imp. of rnprnnn, the 
Hithpael of rno, to which it must be 
referred, though the verb is not used in 
Kal. The derivation from which 
some propose, cannot be sustained; the 
Imper. in Hithpael of which being 

vroijin, Hab. i. 5. Comp, the Arab. 

i abstine, dcsine , and X^o } abstinuit, 

dcstititf which is employed in reference 
to the stopping or delaying of camels, 
horses, &c. Our idiomatic shill-]-shall-1 
corresponds entirely to the Hebrew, 
both in form and meaning, but is not 
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10 For Jehovah hath poured upon you a spirit of stupor, 

And bound up your eyes, the prophets; 

And your heads, the seers, hath he covered. 

11 And the whole vision is become to you like the words of a scaled 

book, 

Which is delivered to one acquainted with letters, 

Saying, Read this, I pray thee ; 

But he sailh, I cannot, for it is sealed. 

12 Or, if the book be delivered to one unacquainted with letters, 
Saying, Read this, I pray thee; 

But he saith, I am unacquainted with letters. 


sufficiently dignified to be adopted into 
the version. the other verb em¬ 

ployed, having two different significa¬ 
tions, according as it occurs in the 
simple or the reduplicated conjugations, 
both are here adopted with admirable 
effect. For the signification of Kal and 
Hiphil, see chap. vi. 10. In Pilp. and 
Hithpalp. it has that of delight; to cause 
delight ; delight , indulge oneself in plea¬ 
sure, &c. See Ps. xciv. 19, cxix. 16, 47, 
70 ; Isa. xi. 8. For the peculiar use of 
the Imperatives, see chap. viii. 9.— 
Having directly addressed his auditors, 
the prophet proceeds, by the use of the 
third person of the preterite, to point 
them out to others, and describes their 
spiritual stupor by comparing them to 
persons in a state of intoxication. The 
more, however, to mark the character of 
this stupor, he adds, but not with wine , 
&e. Comp. chap. li. 21, where the phrase 
is used in a different sense ; and Eschy- 
lus, Eumen. 863, aoLvois eppavtis Bvpco- 
paat . 

10. This stupefaction is ascribed to 
the judicial will of God. Jn punish¬ 
ment of their resistance of his truth, he 
so ordered it in his providence, that the 
Jews should become the subjects of spi¬ 
ritual blindness and insensibility. See 
on chap. vi. 10, rm qp3, a less frequent 
form for rm Tpti. Both verbs convey 
the ideas of descent from a higher 
source, and the copiousness of the sup¬ 
ply. The signification of mingling , mix¬ 
ing, given in the Vulg., and that of 
causing to drink , exhibited in the LXX. 
are inappropriate, being at variance with 
the usus loquendi. nemn, from dti, 


Arab, , occlusit portam vel Iiiatum ; 

totum occupavit; to throw into a pro¬ 
found sleep or stupor , signifies a state of 
complete insensibility, in which the 
senses are locked up, and the functions 
proper to the nervous system almost en¬ 
tirely suspended. The term is here used 
figuratively of the suspension of the use 
of reason, judgment, &c. in Kal 

and Piel, signifies to bind fast , make 
firm ; to bind up, shut completely , as the 
eyes; Clial. 0???, clausit; comp, 


onn; Arab, ^ac, prohibuit , servavit, 

defend'd ; IV. vinculo loroque con- 
strinxit. The words o'M^rrnH, and oqnn, 
Koppe, Eichhorn, Gesenius, Hitzig, and 
Maurer, reject as a gloss; and Hahn, 
in his 12mo ed. of the Heb. Bib. marks 
them as doubtful. Zwinglius considers 
them to be an epexegesis. If genuine, 
they should be differently pointed, and 
rendered as in the version. According 
to the present division, D'N'inn nw should 
be D'sezun nw, which is the reading of 
twenty-three MSS.; has been originally 
in six more, and probably in two or 
three besides; and is found in the three 
earliest editions. The LXX. and Syr. 
also express the Vau. Not only should 
the Jewish people be blinded, but their 
teachers and rulers, to whom they na¬ 
turally looked for guidance, should also 
labour under gross mental obscurity. 
Comp. Matt. xv. 14. 

11, 12. fen min, fit. the vision of the 
whole , i. e. all that God lias revealed by 
his servants the prophets—the doctrines, 
predictions, promises, threatenings, &c. 
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13 Wherefore Jehovah saitli, 

Since this people draw near to me with their mouth, 

And honour me villi their lips, 

But have far removed their heart from me, 

And their fear of me is taught by the precept of men : 

14 Therefore I will proceed to deal wonderfully with this people, 
Wonderfully and wondrously ; 

The wisdom of their wise shall perish. 

And the prudenee of their prudent shall be hid. 


These verses teach the moral impos¬ 
sibility of those understanding Divine 
revelation whose minds are under the 
dominion of sin. There was nothing 
naturally impossible in the cases referred 
to: the person who was skilled in lettei'9 
had only to break open the seal, and he 
who was ignorant would be obliged to 
learn them; but by the application of 
these means, a knowledge of the docu¬ 
ment would have been acquired. The 
point of comparison lies in the disincli¬ 
nation or aversion of the mind. Comp. 
Dan. xii. 10; 2 Cor. iii. 14, 15, 1G; 
John vii. 17. In “€pn, the article is 
properly omitted by the authors of the 
Keri. 

13. Instead of very many of 

Kennicott and De Rossi’s MSS. read 
nvr. It is also found in the four oldest 
printed editions. and pn, ver. 14, are 
correlatives. According to the Targ., 
which is supported by the reading of 
seventeen MSS. and ten printed editions, 
t*: is to be pointed ir??, and rendered, 
‘‘This people are compelled ," i.e. they 
worship me involuntarily; but the com¬ 
mon pointing and construction are pre¬ 
ferable. Supply 'S?, and comp, Exod. 
xxx. 20; Jer. xxx. 21. For the form 
™ comp, ink irwro, 2 Sam. iii. 11. 
The verbal noun is used for the Infi¬ 
nitive. Comp. chap. viii. 5. By their 
fear of God, is not meant true piety, but, 
as we should say, their religion ; nor 
by “the precepts of men ” which they 
had been taught, are we to understand, 
as Gcsenius and some others insinuate, 
the ritual precepts of the Mosaic law ; 
but purely human doctrines, injunctions, 
and rites, which their authors and in¬ 
ventors imposed under the pretext of 
Divine authority. That such existed in 


the days of Isaiah, there can be no 
doubt; and as, from the very nature of 
the case, they must have accumulated 
from age to age, till they were swelled 
to the awful amount which they had 
reached in the time of our Lord, the 
language is strikingly descriptive of the 
character of the great body of the 
nation during the whole of that period. 
On ibis principle we are warranted in 
interpreting literally the words of Christ, 
7rpoe0qreucre 7 r«pi vpd>v 'Hcrafaff. Matt, 
xv. 7, 8 ; Mark vii. G, 7. AVhile the 
prophet rebuked his contemporaries, his 
inspired declarations, recorded in the 
sacred volume, served as a standing re¬ 
buke of the evil, and bore preeminently 
on its fullest development in the religion 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. The dis¬ 
crepancies existing between the Heb. 
text, and the Greek of the LXX. and 
the N. T. are trifling, and do not in the 
least affect the sense of the passage. 
Mistaking vim for virn, the LXX. have 
translated it par 171/ fie. rrrejp and ms??, 
though singular, have been taken as 
collectives, and so rendered evraXpara 
and 8i8a<TKa\tas. 

14. is a defective punctuation of 
the participle *|pi\ See chap, xxxviii. 5, 
and note on chap, xxviii. 1G. 

and mVs, furnish a marked instance 
of the varied repetition of a word for 
the sake of energy and effect. See on 
chap. xxii. 17. The verse contains a 
special prediction of the awful judgment 
that God would inflict upon the nation 
by means of the infatuation of their 
teachers, which the apostle shews to 
have received its fulfilment in his day, 
1 Cor. i. 19. So blinded were they, and 
so completely did they blind the people, 
that by their rejection of the true 
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15 Wo to them that deeply hide their purpose from Jehovah, 

Whose deeds are in the dark, and that say, 

Who seeth us ? and, Who knoweth us ? 

16 O your perverseness ! 

Shall the potter be regarded as the clay ? 

Shall the thing made say of its maker, he made me not ? 

Or the thing formed say of its former, he is unskilful ? 

■ 

17 Is it not yet a very little while, 

And Lebanon shall be converted into a fruitful field, 

And the fruitful field be deemed a forest ? 


Messiah, and their instigating opposition 
to the Roman government, they brought 
about the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the final dispersion of the nation. Most 
commentators, indeed, find only an ac¬ 
commodation of the prophecy in this 
quotation; but its position, in the pre¬ 
sent connexion, between the description 
of the Jewish religionists in the days of 
our Lord, ver. 13, and a prediction of 
the rejection of the Jews, and the call¬ 
ing of the Gentiles, ver. 17, proves that 
Isaiah and Paul had the same persons 
in view. The silly and puerile character 
of Jewish or Rabbinical learning during 
a period of eighteen centuries, affords a 
convincing, though melancholy proof of 
the divine inspiration of the prophet. 

15. An exact portraiture of the dis¬ 
guise and hypocrisy of the Pharisees in 
the time of our Lord. See Matt, xxiii. 
13—33. F'pvn is used adverbially, as in 
chap. vii. 11 ; Jer. xlix. 8, 30. The « 
in nirpo is strictly prepositional, and not 
comparative, as Lowth renders it. 

16. CD 3 CH. CEcolamp. perversilas ves- 
ira; Zwinglius, veslra presumptio. O 
the extent of your depraved and per¬ 
verse disposition ! What madness to 
imagine, that you can divest yourselves 
of responsibility to your Maker! The 
points of similitude are the absolute 
nothingness of the creature, and the 
infinite skill and sovereignty of the 
Creator. Paul employs the same simi¬ 
litude, Rom. ix. 20, but for a different 
purpose. Comp. Isa. xlv. 9. The word 
is the Kal lnfin. used as a noun. Comp. 

Ps. li. 5. DM is simply interroga¬ 
tive; and its force is carried forward so 
as to modify the following Is it so 
that , &c. ? or, as in the translation, Shall 


the thing made, &c. ? Nothing could 
equal in absurdity, or in the perversion 
of every principle of sound reason, the 
conduct of the impenitent and unbe¬ 
lieving Jews. Instead of the LXX., 
Syr., Targ., Vulg., and one of De 
Rossi’s MSS. originally read pn; but 
the reading of the Texlus lleceplus is 
preferable. Some would refer the pas¬ 
sage to the subversion of the Jewish 
state; but with less propriety, though 
the conduct here described was the 
cause of that subversion. 

17. Because and are here 
contrasted, the LXX., Targ., Syr., Vulg., 
Cyril, Zwing., Forer., Brentius, Osian- 
der, Piscator, Schmid., Lowth, Dathe, 
De Wette, Boolhroyd, Jenour, and 
others, render the latter by Carmel , as if 
the mountain of that name were meant. 
On comparing this passage, however, 
with chap, xxxii. 15, it seems much 
more appropriate to take it as an appel¬ 
lative in the sense of garden or fruitful 
field . Thus Kimclii, Luther, CEcolamp., 
Leo Juda, Michaelis, Iloseninuller, Ge- 
senius, Hitzig, Scholz, Noyes, &c. The 
points of comparison are not the barren¬ 
ness of Lebanon, taken as a whole, and 
the fertility of a plain or open country; 
for a great proportion of that mountain 
is exceedingly fertile, abounding in rich 
valleys, extensive and well-cultivated 
fields, productive gardens, &c.; but the 
forest district, abounding in cedars, 
pines, cypresses, and other species of 
trees. This :s evident from the anti¬ 
thesis in the last clause of the verse, in 
which a forest , corresponds to Le¬ 
banon in the former member of the 
parallelism. The language is figurative, 
expressing the great revolution to take 
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18 In that'day shall the deaf hear the words of the booh. 

And, freed from obscurity and darkness, the blind shall sec. 

19 The afflicted shall exceedingly rejoice in Jehovah ; 

And the poor among men shall exult in the Holy One of Israel. 

20 For the tyrannical is come to nothing; 

^— 1 

The scoffer is consumed ; 

And all that watched for iniquity arc cut off: 

21 That condemned a man in his cause, 

Laid snares for him that decided in the gate, 

And turned aside the righteous without ground. 


22 Nevertheless, thus saith Jehovah to the house of Jacob, 


place at the appearance of the Messiah. 
The Gentile world, which had produced 
no fruits of righteousness, but resembled 
the wild and uncultivated regions of 
Lebanon, should abound in moral fer¬ 
tility and beauty; while the Jewish 
church, which had formerly been cele¬ 
brated as the garden of the Lord, should 
be reduced to a state of nature, and 
become like a rudely scattered forest. 
Comp. chap, xxxii. 15, Iv. 13 ; and spe¬ 
cially for tire subject, Malt. xxi. 43; 
llom. xi. 17—22. 

18. corresponds to min, ver. 11. 
The Q in qcnpi ‘tewd denotes separation, 
not locality, “ freed, from obscurity,” 
&c., i. e. no longer in such a state. 
Most of the commentators are of opi¬ 
nion, that the Jews described ver. 10, 
are here referred to; but the immediate 
context requires the words to be applied 
to the Gentiles, who bad not been fa¬ 
voured with the light of revelation; to 
whom the sacred Scriptures should be 
delivered in their respective languages ; 
and who, by the preaching of the gos¬ 
pel, should be turned from darkness to 
ight, and from the power of Satan unto 
God. See chap, xxxii. 3, xxxv. 5, xlii. 
7, 16, 18, xliii. 8; Eph. iv. 17, 18. 

19. Comp. chap. Iv. 12; Matt. v. 3, 
xi. 5 ; James ii. 5. These words apply 
principally to the Gentiles, though they 
also include such of the natural seed of 
Abraham as should submit themselves 
to the righteousness of God. 

20. 21. Contain a prediction of the 
removal of those rulers and judges who 
oppressed the people of God ; made a 
mock of true religion; and exercised 


every species of falsehood and injustice. 
Such, in a high degree, were the Pha¬ 
risees and Sadducecs towards the close 
of the Jewish polity ; and on them sig¬ 
nally was executed the judgment here 
threatened. "Si©, an unusual phrase, 
happily chosen for the purpose of mark¬ 
ing the atrocious character of those who 
ought sedulously to have watched over 
the best interests of the people, but 
were awake only for evil. It applies 
specially to the members of the Sanhe¬ 
drim. is used in a forensic sense, as 
in Exod. xviii. 16; aud ’W'tirro is equi¬ 
valent to 'S'©??. Some interpret the 
words of seductive conversation ; and 
others, in conformity with the rendering 
of our common version, of condemning 
a person for a merely verbal fault; but 
the judicial sense is supported by what 
follows. ^3-3 rrgto is descriptive of a 
judge —the gate or forum being the place 
where the inhabitants of eastern cities 
met for business, conversation, &c., and 
where trials were held. Comp. Amos v. 
10 ; Deut. xxii. 15, xxv. 7 ; Job v. 4 ; 
Prov. xxii. 22. p©P? is from ©ip 1 , of the 
same signification with to lay snares. 
’irina, comp, vin l n?, chap. lix. 4, where it 
is synonymous with hml', vanity , false- 

hoody wickedness ; A rah. , socors , 


neyligens fuit ; , vacuus ; 

— 

applicuit ad res vanas; 


, se 
van<r res 


et futiles; LXX. In oSIkois ; Targ. 

in falsitate. It is here equivalent 
to D2n, without cause , undeservedly. 

22. There is a perceptible pause at 

K K 
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lie iliat redeemed Abraham ; 

Jacob shall not now be ashamed, 

Nor shall his face now grow pale. 

23 But when his children sec the work of my hands in their midst, 
They shall hallow my name ; 

They shall hallow the Holy One of Jacob, 

And reverence the God of Israel. 

21 Those who erred in spirit shall know understanding; 

And those who were obstinate shall learn doctrine. 


the close of the preceding verse; and 
the prophet is here charged to assure 
the truly pious, who alone were properly 
entitled to the appellation of “ the house 
of Jacob,"—being the spiritual children 
of Abraham,—that the immediately im¬ 
pending calamity should be averted. 
The repetition of nnv M 1 ?, not 7iow t is 
emphatic. Michaclis needlessly stumbles 
at the phrase DrroMTiN rrro, since this 
verb signifies to preserve, as well us to 
redeem, and is equally applicable to 
Abraham as to Jacob, Gen. xlviii. 16. 
vnrr, a ana£ \<y. obviously signifying to 
be white, pallid, &e., from *^n, Chal. *V)n, 


V 



while. Seeker and Lowth suppose 'nom 
to have been the original reading, being 
more commonly used in connexion with 
the LXX., however, have pera- 
ftaXti ; the Targ. psnip, and this Kiinchi 
and Abulwalid approve. 

23. '3, for Dn '3, Bui when, &c. The 


^ in ‘intro refers to nutto, and is anti- 
cipativc of it, as in the Aramaic. vtV 
arc the children of Jacob , the Jews, and 
the nonun. to ‘intro, in Ihe midst 

of them, i. e. in the church, worshipping 
the God of their fathers. The work of 
God's hands is the kulvi) ktictis, or New 
Testament church, consisting for the 
most part of converted Gentiles. It is 
here predicted that the time would come 
when the sight of so many worshippers 
of the true God, from among those who 
had formerly been ignorant of him, 
should excite the natural posterity of 
Abraham to give glory to his name. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 11. 

24. The nrrsh and oka'll arc the 
blinded and refractory Jews, who had 
so long refused to acknowledge the 
Messiah, but who should at length em¬ 
brace the doctrines of his gospel. For 

fn, comp, the Arab. > substilit , 

conslitit, commoralua fuit. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

This chapter is likewise connected with the invasion of Sennacherib, and was 
evidently occasioned by attempts that were made to form an alliance with Egypt 
in order to obtain the aid of that power against the Assyrians. Vers. 1—7 
contain a description of these attempts, and their failure; which is followed by 
a severe reproof of those who had originated them, with a denunciation of the 
Babylonish captivity as the punishment of opostasy from God, 8—17. The 
prophet then addresses himself to those who put their confidence in Jehovah, 
and assures them of the restoration of the Divine favour, 18—2G \ and concludes 
with a prediction of the overthrow of the Assyrian army, couched in imagery of 
the boldest and most striking character, 27—33. 
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1 Wo to the rebellious children, saitli Jehovah, 

Who execute purposes, but not from me; 

And pour out libations, but not from my Spirit :— 

Adding sin to sin. 

2 Who set out to go down to Egypt, 

But inquire not at my mouth ; 

Fleeing to the protection of Pharaoh, 
x^nd taking refuge in the shadow of Egypt. 

3 The protection of Pharaoh shall become your shame, 

And your refuge in the shadow of Egypt, your confusion. 

4 For their princes arc at Zoan, 

And their ambassadors have reached Hanes. 

5 They arc each ashamed of a people that cannot profit them, 


1. Several commentators think refer¬ 
ence is here made to the conspiracy of 
Hosea, king of Samaria, and the em¬ 
bassy which he sent to So, king of 
Egypt, 2 Kings xvii. 4 ; but it is more 
probable that Isaiah has in view the un¬ 
believing portion of the Jews, resident 
partly in Jerusalem, and partly in the 
country, who, unknown to the pious 
king Hezekiah, and in direct violation 
of the command of God, had undertaken 
to procure assistance from Egypt. That 
such application was known to Senna¬ 
cherib, is evident from the words of 
Rabshakeh, chap, xxxvi. G, 9. 
is expletive of cnpD, the b before the 
Infinitives being used to introduce the 
actions by which the rebellious disposi¬ 
tion was manifested. See 1 Sam. xiv. 
33 ; Ps. eiii. 20. nsr nfcs? means not to 
form , but to execute a purpose. As this 
was to be done in Egypt, the prophet 
scruples not to introduce the party as 
pouring out a libation—a pagan custom 
employed on the conclusion of a treaty 
of alliance between two nations; hence 
the name airovhrj given to such a league 
by the Greeks. As “jc: signifies both to 
pour out , and to weave, hedye in, protect, 
some prefer the latter idea, which is 
that adopted in our common version ; 
but the former is more appropriate, and 
is that expressed in the LXX. eTroiTjaare 

<rvv6r)Kas, and the Syr. nln\ . 

Before ™ supply jo, from the pre¬ 
ceding. By rm, is here meant, as fre¬ 
quently, the Spirit of God speaking 


through his servants the prophets. The 
refractory Jews had not consulted these 
infallible interpreters of the Divine will. 
This is further explained in the follow¬ 
ing verse. Comp, for rrnr'D Josh, 
ix. 14. Before mentioning the embassy 
that had been sent to Egypt, the pro¬ 
phet, in this vf'rscj anticipates its fruit¬ 
less result, and directs his address 
pointedly to those who had sent it. In 
such prolepsis, of which several ex¬ 
amples occur in Scripture, there is much 
force. 

4. For jT^, Tanis, see chap. xix. 11. 
As Dsn, instead of con, is found in six 
MSS., and has probably been in a num¬ 
ber more, and is the reading expressed 
in tbc LXX. and Syr., some bare sup¬ 
posed that the passage should be ren¬ 
dered, “have reached it," i.e. Tanis, 
“ to no purpose but the parallelism 
absolutely requires the name of a place, 
which the Targ. supplies, rendering the 
word Dnpenn, Tahpanhes , or Daphne. 
This interpretation, Champollion is in¬ 
clined to adopt, regarding D3n as merely 
ail abbreviation ; but the place meant is 
in all probability Dimes, or ITnes , 

^rcec, e^nac, of Edrisi, 

Ileracleopolis, a large city of Middle 
Egypt, and the capital of the Heracleo- 
politan Nome. Gesenius and Winer 
accede to the opinion of Vitringa, that 
it is the city of "Aruo-tr, mentioned by 
Herodotus, ii. 137. The suffix i refers 
to the rebellious parly, understood. 

5. iri'Wh, according to the points, 
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That arc neither for help nor profit, 

Hut for a shame and a reproach. 

6 The sentence of tiie beasts oe the south. 

Through a land of distress and difficulty. 

Whence come the lioness and the fierce lion, 

The viper and the fiery flying serpent, 

On the shoulders of young asses they carry their wealth, 
And their treasures on the bunches of camels, 

To a people that shall not profit them. 

7 For vapour and emptiness shall be the help of Egypt. 
Therefore I have called her, Rahab tiie Inactive. 


should be vMin, without N, which is (he 
reading of eleven of Kennicott and De 
Rossi’s MSS.; has been in five more 
originally ; two have it in tiie margin ; 
and several note the n as redundant. 
The preposition to marks the foundation 
of the disappointment; or, as we should 
say, its source. ’3 has, in such con¬ 
nexion, all the force of Dn The 
latter, by emendation, is the reading of 
four of Kennicott's MSS. 

G, 7. That ntana nira forms the 

« ■ i ■ f 

inscription to what immediately follows 
in these two verses, seems incontro¬ 
vertible ; but that they were inserted by 
a later hand, as Gesenius and Hilzig 
assert, is highly improbable. As the 
prophet was commanded, vcr. 8, both to 
write the oracle on a tablet, and inscribe 
it in a book, it is obvious that the for¬ 
mer, being for public exhibition, must 
have had an inscription prefixed to it at 
; the time, than which none could have 
; been more appropriate than that here 
i given. The “ beasts of the south ” arc 
I not those mentioned immediately after, 

! which arc merely introduced for the 
| purpose of describing the desert, but 
| the “ young asses ” anfl " camels,” on 
which the present or subsidy was con¬ 
veyed to Egypt. 333, south, may either 
mark their destination, or the desert to 
the south of Palestine, through which 
they passed on their way thither. The 
former seems the more appropriate. 
Genitivus hie est objecti, sive causer fi~ 
i nails. Rosenm. Of the existence of the 
; lion in the deserts of Arabia, see Diod. 
Sic. ii. 20; Ilasselquist’a Travels, p. 5G3. 
erro is an enallage of number, instead 
of too? ; just as on, in the 7th ver., 


stands for nvt; LXX. ineiScv. For the 
description of the desert, comp. Dcut. i. 
19, viii. 15 ; and for qpwp rpto, the note 

on chap. xiv. 28. nypu, Arab. , 

• • 

vipera ; from , iratus , spumans ; 

LXX. doTrtfcff. For enw, a number of 
MSS. and several printed editions, sup¬ 
port tbc Ken erv? ; and twenty-eight 
MSS., and seven others corrected, toge¬ 
ther with an ancient printed Bible, read 
Drfm, instead of nrrtoT; LXX. rov 
irkovrov. For this use of cn, as the 
suffix, instead of n after a singular noun, 
see Ezek. vii. 11. nufcn occurs only in 
this place, and is of uncertain derivation. 


The most probable is the Arab. 


supellex domestica vilior ; it being, as it 
were, the furniture of the camel. That 
the hunch, or hump, of that animal is 
meant, there can be no doubt. It is of 
the shape of a pyramid, and sometimes 
of such a size as to occupy at its base 
nearly the entire back of the animal. 
The words P3tt> Drr 3 rn have greatly per¬ 
plexed interpreters. Those who approve 
of our common rendering, Their strength 
is to sit still y consider them as designed 
to teach, that the true strength and 
security of Lhe Jews consisted in the 
exercise of quiet and patient confidence 
in God, assured that he would deliver 
them in his own way. To justify such 
rendering, however, the first two words 
must be joined, c nam, and comp, above 
in cnVn. But against this construction 
of lhe passage there lie two objections. 
First, the pronominal suffix could not 
with propriety be referred to any anlece- 
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8 Now come, write it on a tablet before them, 

And inscribe it in a book ; 

That it may be for future days, 

A testimony for ever. 

mr 

9 For they arc a rebellious people ; lying children ; 

Children that will not hear the law of Jehovah. 

10 Who say to the seers, See not; 

And to those who have visions, Give us not right visions ; 

Speak smooth things to us; 

Give us delusive visions. 

11 Turn aside from the way ; 

Decline from the path ; 

Cause to cease from our presence the Holy One of Israel. 

12 Wherefore thus saith the Holy One of Israel : 

Since ye have rejected this word, 



dent, but at the beginning of the 

verse. Secondly, the noun ^rn never 
occurs with the acceptation, strength, 
but always signifies pride, insolence, 

V 

rage , from 3rn, Syr. , tumultnatus 

est, to rage, act proudly , or insolently. 

Ps. xc. 10, means pride or boast , 
and not real strength. On the other 
hand, that it is here used as the poetical 
name of Egypt, seems most natural. 
Comp. Ps. lxxxvii. 4, Ixxxix. 11; Isa. 
li. 9. This name appears to have been 
given to her by the Hebrews, not in 
imitation of any'native Egyptian word, 
but in reference to her insolent treat¬ 
ment of the people of God. The pro¬ 
phet shews that though, in her pride, 
she might bluster and boast of her 
rowess, and promise to employ it in 
ehalf of the Jews, she would never¬ 
theless remain quietly at home, and 
leave them to their fate. “ Fando et 
promittendo, non agendo opemve fc- 
rendo.” Koclier. The rendering of Do- 
derlein, Rahab quiescens; and that of 
Lowlli, Hahab the Inactive ; express the 
sense, and are approved in the main by 
more recent translators, though they 
disapprove of the proposed alteration of 
rat: cr? into or such like, 

niu refers to Egypt as a country , 
and cn to the Egyptians, as its inha¬ 
bitants. njnp may either be the Kal 


Infin. of to sit , sit still , remain in 
one's place , or a segolate noun from ra^, 
to rest, cease from labour , be inactive. 

Its abstract or indefinite form adds to 
the force of the idea. 

8. Gcsenius, Hitzig, and Scliolz, are 
of opinion that the same action is here 
commanded under different forms; but 
Rosenmuller and Maurer justly contend 
for two distinct acts—the inscription of 
the sentence on a tablet, for public ex¬ 
hibition, and immediate use; and its 
insertion in a book, for a perpetual 
testimony. enw, with them, in their 
presence, before them. Comp. Gen. v. 
24. For Tth, for ever , read for a 
testimony. Thus the Targ., Syr., and 
Vulg.; and the LXX. in some MSS. 
Comp. Deut. xxxi. 19, 21, 26. 

9—11. won, they say , i. e. practically, 
or in effect. It is the wish of their 
hearts, ninrb? and rrtarro are contraries. 

_ 9 m 

The latter word is derived from ‘Tin; 
Arab. decepit, to act falsely , de¬ 

ceive. They delighted in falsehood, and I 
wished to be freed from every restraint. ' 
Comp. 1 Kings xxii. 8; Iliad, i. 106. 1 
Tp v and rrw are the way or path of | 
duty; the course of life acceptable to j 
God; true religion. Comp. chap. ii. 3, ; 
ct freq . 

12. the Nipli. Part, of nb, to bend, 
turn aside. It is used substantively to 
denote perverseness, apostasy. 
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And trusted in oppression and perverseness; 

And staid yourselves upon them : 

13 Therefore this iniquity shall be to you, 

Like a breach ready to tall, bulging out in a high wall. 
Whose smash comcth suddenly, in an instant. 

14 Its smash is like the smashing of a potters vessel. 

Which he breaketh in pieces, and spareth not; 

Among whose fragments there is not found a sherd. 

With which to take up fire from the hearth, 

Or skim off water from a pool. 

15 For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel: 
By conversion and by quietness ye shall be saved. 

In tranquillity and confidence shall be your strength; 

But ye would not: 

16 But said, No ! we will flee upon horses; 

Therefore ye shall flee : 

And, Upon swift coursers will we ride; 

Therefore your pursuers shall be swift. 

17 A thousand at the menace of one, 

At the menace of five shall ye flee; 


13. “This iniquity,” means the infi¬ 
delity of the Jews developed in the 
language of the preceding verses, and 
their application to Egypt for aid. fJE 
l *P, a rupture in a wall, in consequence 
of which it is on the point of falling; 
or more properly, the piece forming one 
side of the breach or rent. As the 
Orientals most frequently construct their 
walls of clay, or soft brick, dried in the 
sun, they are extremely liable to rend, 
and be washed down by rain. Comp. 
Ps. lxii. 4. Hitzig fails m bis attempt 
to make pjs signify a torrent. The fol¬ 
lowing clause is inserted per epanor - 
thorin, more fully to express the oanger. 

14. •' u-jj the Masoretes point as a 
verb, frangil earn; but the LXX. 
and Targ. more properly read rroc, its 
breach , as at the close of the preceding 
verse, rrtre is the Infin. of description. 

• _ 

Arab. demersut fuit ; IV. 

invenit puteum ; to remove the surface, 
or upper part of any thing; to draw 
water by tinmining it , so as not to take 
up any of the sand or mod at the bot¬ 


tom. The meaning is, that, in punish- 
ment of their apostasy from God, the 
Jews should, as it respected their public 
affairs, experience a complete over¬ 
throw—a calamity which was inflicted 
when Jerusalem was destroyed by Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar. 

15, 16. They had been called to re¬ 
nounce their false confidence, and make 
Jehovah the object of their trust, wait¬ 
ing quietly for his delivering mercy, and 
finding their true strength in snch exer¬ 
cise; but they refused to listen, were 
determined to puisne their own plan, 
and reaped the disastrous consequences. 
The riding upon horses refers to the 
Egyptian cavalry, which they expected 
would be sent for tbeir deliverance, and 
not to iirironxpLa, of which Gesenios 
explains it. Comp. ebap. xxxL 1; Jer. 
xIvL 4. In and and 

are elegant paronomasias. 

17. Gesenius thinks the conjecture of 
Lowth probahle, according to which 
ncm has been dropped out of the text; 
bnt whatever apparent force there may 
be in the supposition that the LXX, 
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Till yc be left as a pole on the summit of a mountain, 

Or as a banner upon a hill. 

18 Nevertheless Jehovah will wait to show you favour, 

He will arise to be merciful to vou ; 

For Jehovah is a God of justice : 

Blessed are all they that wait for him. 

10 Surely, the people of Zion shall dwell in Jerusalem ; 

Thou shalt not always weep ; 

He will surelv show thee favour at the voice of thv cry ; 

W V w 

When lie hearcth it, lie will answer thee. 

20 Though Jehovah give you the bread of distress, and the water of 

affliction, 

Yet thy teachers shall no longer hide themselves, 

But thine eves shall sec thy teachers ; 


mistook that word for D'rt, and so ren¬ 
dered 7roXXoi, as also that there is a 
designed imitation of Lev. xxvi. 8; 
Deut. xxxii. 30 ; I agree with Hitzig and 
Scholz in the opinion that such a supple¬ 
ment would disturb the connexion of 
the words crnrn:"csi ir and weaken, 
rather than strengthen the sense. “ Quin 
tandem aliqnando suse sibi vise certum 
Vatem ire sinentes nostros errores cor- 
rigimus?” Kocher. 

18. The last words of this verse shew, 
that it is not a continuation of the 
threatening, but contains a promise of 
mercy. tlEirn is, therefore, to be taken 
in the strict sense of rectitude , and not 
in that of punishment. However severe 
might be the castigation to which the 
Jews should be subjected, it would not 
exceed the bounds of justice. God would 
not lay upon them more than wa9 meet. 

Houbigant, Lowlh, and others, alter 
into D’tp, without sufficient authority. 
Equally unauthorized is the attempt of 
Gesenius to elicit from dtv the meaning 
of remaining on high , not coming down 
to the help of his people ; though he 
has the example of Jarchi and Salo¬ 
mon ben Melech, who render it pmn*, 
he will keep himself at a distance. It is 
obviously parallel with rram, a verb which 
is never used in the sense of forbearing 
to do any thing, but always in that of 
waiting for, desiring an opportunity, &c. 
The construction also of both verbs with 
the of the Infinitives following, indi¬ 


cates inclination towards the perform¬ 
ance of the actions which they express. 
The point of the sentiment lies in the 
peculiar use of n^n; it being always 
elsewhere employed in reference to man 
and not to God. Instead of the Jews 
being permitted to wait for pity from 
Jehovah, he would, in great condescen¬ 
sion, wait for them, that he might exercise 
that pity, cn is here used in the simple 
acceptation of rising , as Ps. xxi. 14, and 
is thus equivalent to which is fre¬ 
quently applied to the interposition of 
God in behalf of his people. 

From this verse to the 26th inclusive, 
we have a full and particular prophecy 
relative to the blessings to be enjoyed 
by the Jews at the termination of the 
captivity in Babylon. 

19. The LXX. improperly supply 
iriT? after D?.—pa? c* stands for DV; 
only the l expresses more strongly the 
relation of the Jews to Zion, as their 
native home. See on chap. xxi. 13, and 
coinp. 1 Kings xvi. 24, and 2 Kings 
v. 23. The prophet views them in a 
state of banishment, but predicts their 
return. In ^rr, the vowels are trails- 

I 9 4 T 

posed for For the same transposi¬ 

tion, see Gen. xliii. 29. 

20. The i in is not copulative, but 
concessive. O’D has here retained the 
form of the absolute, instead of being 
put in the construct. Comp. Ezek. 
xlvii. 4. The bread and water of afflic¬ 
tion, &c. arc bucIi small quantities, as 
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21 And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying: 

This is the way, walk ye in it: 

When ye turn to the right, or to the left. 

22 Ye shall treat as defiled the silver coverings of your graven images, 
And the golden attire of your molten images ; 

Thou shalt cast them away as a menstruous cloth : 

Thou shalt say to them : Begone ! 

23 Then he will give rain to thy seed, 

With which thou shalt sow the ground; 

And the bread-corn, the produce of the ground, shall be rich and 
plenteous: 


In that day shall thy cattle feed 

can with difficulty he obtained in times 
of extreme distress. yify to press , 

squeeze , oppress. Arab, Conj. II. 

in angustias redegit, press'd ; , impor- 

lunus press it aliquem ; an (justice. 

a a7ra£ Xcy. but obviously signifying 

to cover , hide, &c. Arab. cus- 

todivit rem t and in Conjugations II. V. 
and VIII. circumdedit cinxit. Hence, 

a wing ; ujuf, , tutela, pro- 

lectio. The Niph. is to be taken not as 
a passive, but as a reflexive ; and indi¬ 
cates that the Jewish teachers would no 
longer hide themselves, or seek protec¬ 
tion in secret from their persecutors, but 
discharge the duties of their office pub¬ 
licly without molestation, in their own 
land. “ thy teachers,” Munster, 

Calvin, and Lowth, render, “the timely 
raina signification which the word 
sometimes has, but which ill accords 
with the connexion,—the following verse 
shewing that instruction and not rain is 
meant. Comp. Ps. lxxiv. 9. Four or 
five MSS. read *ppo; evidently by cor¬ 
rection, with a view to make the word 
agree with the singular of the verb. 

21. Their teachers were to be before 
them, but when they declined from the 
right way, their backs would be turned 
I to them, consequently, the warning voice 
I would be heard behind them. The first 
and last clauses of the verse closely 
cohere. inpNn stands for : the n 


in large pasturage. 

being used for the ’, just as, on the con- 

** V 

trary, the Syriac has though 

V 

derived from <r°J- 

22. NTp:p, to treat as polluted, by de- ’ 
stroying. See Deut. vii. 25 ; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 8—16. properly an ephod , 

or garment, the femin. of Ticw; but here, 
as parallel with ’IGX, it signifies a cover¬ 
ing or plating over the body of an image. 
It was commonly of silver or gold; hence 
the ireplxpvo’a and ircptapyvpa, men-: 
tioned in the Epist. of Jeremiah, ver. 38. 
The bodies of the images were frequently 
of no value—consisting merely of stone 
or wood; but they were richly adorned 
with vestments of the above metals. The 
D in refers to the gold and silver 
platings before mentioned. The Jews, 
convinced of the abominable evil of 
idolatry, would cast away their idols with 
feelings of utter disgust. 

23—25. Promises of temporal pro¬ 
sperity after the return from Babylon. 
Seasonable rain, plentiful crops, and rich 
pasture, would every where abound, 
rni v^rpj rain of seed , means the rain 
necessary to make it grow, 
two synonymes used for the sake of in¬ 
tensity. Instead of forty-one MSS. 
originally six more, the Sonc., Brix., and 
Complut. editions, and the Vulg. read 
sppfp; but the former may also be taken 
as a singular. See Gesen. Heb. Gram. 

§ 90, 9. "ip, properly a lamb , as chap, 
xvi. 1, but here employed metonym. for 
pasture in which lambs feed. Comp. 
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24 The oxen also, ami the young asses, that till the ground, 

Shall cat salted provender, 

Which has been winnowed with the shovel and the fan. 

25 And upon every high mountain and every elevated hill, 

Shall be rills and streams of water, 

In the day of the great slaughter, 

At the falling of the towers. 

2G Then shall the light of the moon be as the light of the sun, 
And the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, 

As the light of seven days : 

O * 

In the day when Jehovah bindeth up the breach of his people, 
And healeth the wound of their stroke. 

27 Behold ! the Name of Jehovah cometli from afar. 


His anger bumeth, and dense is 

Ps. Ixv. 14. Root, VV3, to JaJice, frisk. 
Not only would there be abundance of 
grass in the mountainous districts ; but 
there would also be such plenty of grain, 
as to admit of the cattle being fed with 
it. farrago subacida , i. e. pro- 

vender mixed up of various kinds of 
gTain, and sprinkled with salt, so as to 
give it a higher relish. Instead of salt, 
sour herbs were sometimes used. Comp. 

the Arab. salsa et amara planla ; 

) depastus fait (camelus) amaraiu 

et salsam plantain. Conj. IV. acidam 
reddidit; edendam dedit camelo plantain 

. The animals are so fond of it, 

that t’ne Arabs have a proverb: t( sweet 
provender is the food of the camels; 
salted provender their desert.” trap, a 
winnowing shovel or fan, used in the 
East for separating the chaff from the 
grain. The synonymous nrn i 8 derived 
from rm, and describes the instrument 
as exposing the grain to the influence of 
the wind. E^p f towers, the Targ. 
understands figuratively, fra*}, “ the 
Great.” Thus also Aquila, peyaXv- 
vopevovs, and Symm. ptyaXovs, and 
rightly. See chap. ii. 15. The king of 
Babylon and his nobles are meant, who 
were slain on the capture of that city by 
Cyrus. 

26. The prophet here finishes by a 
noble climax, bis description of the great 


the smoke ; 

prosperity restored to the Jews. While 
every thing on the earth was calculated 
to inspire them with joy, the heavens 
above presented the most exhilarating 
appearance. The light of the moon 
admitted of comparison with that of the 
sun, but as there was no brighter lumi¬ 
nary with which to compare that of the 
latter, it is multiplied in degree seven 
times, to express its abundance. Light 
is used, as frequently, to denote pro¬ 
sperity and joy. rnaVi and rronn, the 
poetical names of the moon and the sun, 
heighten the effect. The words, 

D'pvi nsaip, are omitted in most copies of 
the LXX. and in the Itala. On this 
ground, and on that of an interruption 
of the rhythm, Lowth, Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Rosenm tiller, and Seholz, reject them as 
an explanatory gloss. These reasons, 
however, do not warrant our expunging 
them from the text. They are in all the 
Heb. MSS., and in all the other versions 
except the Arabic, which slavishly follows 
the LXX. The Hexap. Syriac reads : 

]oou oi*oiqjo. 

Nor can much stress be laid on the 
rhythmical construction. Their inser¬ 
tion is rather in the style of Isaiah than 
otherwise.—'The breach, is that de¬ 

scribed ver. 14. 

27. Isaiah now returns to the Assyrian ' 
invasion, and predicts the awful cata¬ 
strophe, historically described chap, 
xxxvii. 3G. njrp Dtf, Jehovah himself 

I. I. 
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His lips are full of indignation, 

And his tongue is like devouring fire. 

28 His breath is like an overflowing torrent, 

That rcacheth to the very neck ; 

He will sift the nations in the sieve of vanity; 

A bridle that leadeth astray shall be upon the cheeks of the people. 

29 Ye shall have singing as in the night of celebrating the feast, 

And joy of heart, like his who marcheth to the pipe, 

Going to the mountain of Jehovah, to the Rock of Israel. 

30 For Jehovah shall cause his glorious voice to be heard. 

And make visible the descent of his arm, 

With furious anger, and a flame of devouring fire, 

A flood, a rushing storm, and hailstones. 


interposing in a miraculous manner ; 
Dv), name } being used to denote that by 
which any one is known to be what lie 
really is. Others consider an illustrious 
display of the Divine glory to be meant. 
Grolius: “Deus omni laude dignissimus." 
Zwing.: “Nomen Domini pro ejus Maie- 
state ac potentia capi, vulgare est in 
scripturis.” some take in a tem¬ 

poral sense, long ago; but after verbs 
of coming it always refers to place. God 
is said to be at a distance from persons, 
when he has withdrawn from them the 
sensible tokens of his favour. It was 
thus with the Jews, at the period here 
described ; but Jehovah would suddenly 
return for theirdeliverance at the moment 
of their extremity, rwraJo, smoke, from 
to rise, go up as flame, smoke, &c. 
Comp. Judges xx. 38, 40. The language 
of this and the following verse is highly 
anthropopathic. Comp. Ps. xviii. 

28. rwrr-iwy-n? shall divide to the 

■ % • I “ 

neck , i. e. reaching so high as to leave 
only the head above the water, and thus, 
in appearance, dividing it from the body. 
The figure expresses extreme danger. 
riS3nb is a Chaldee form of the Infinitive, 
with its future signification, for It 

seems purposely chosen to correspond in 
sound with the following np3. Comp, 
for the image, chap. xli. 16. By “the 
sieve of vanity ” is meant that which 
would completely separate, scatter, and 
eo reduce to nothing, rn?rm )ix) t a bit 
or bridle that causeth to wander; i. e. 
which leads out of the road, and draws 


into destruction. Comp. chap, xxxvii. 
29. 

29. Great should be the exultation of 

the Jews at the destruction of the As¬ 
syrians. The prophet compares it with 
that which they indulged in at the cele¬ 
bration of the passover, and that of the 
travelling companies which came up to 
keep the annual festivals at Jerusalem. 
Jn is used here kot like y io prr) 

in the N. T. of the paschal feast. This 
festival was celebrated at night, Exod. 
xii. 42; and its celebration partly con¬ 
sisted in songs commemorative of deliver¬ 
ing mercy, or the great Hallel , comprising 
the cxiiith and four following Psalms, 
Matt. xxvi. 30. For the joy of those 
going up in caravans to the holy city, 
and anticipating the privileges to be 
there enjoyed, see Ps. Ixxxiv. exxii. It 
would appear from the present text, that 
they employed musical instruments to 
cheer them on their way. For three 
of ihecarliesteditions readV^,—a change 
by no means unusual. 

30. When no words or articulate 
sounds are mentioned as accompanying 
“the voice of Jehovah," it signifies 
thunder. See Ps. xxix. The phrase, 
however, in this place is figurative. For 
yrn nm, comp. Tnnpn, Ps. xxxviii. 3. 
Both phrases express the coming down 
and resting of divine chastisement or 
punishment on any one. nrn may here 
most naturally be referred to the root 
nm, signifying to descend: as occurring 
ver. 15, it is to be derived from n^, to 
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31 Verily, by the voice of Jehovah shall Assyria be broken, 
lie shall smite him with the rod. 

32 And every stroke of the appointed rod 
Which Jehovah shall lay upon him. 

Shall be accompanied with tabrets and harps ; 

With tumultuous battles shall he fight against him. 

33 For long ago hath Tophet been prepared ; 

It hath even been made ready for the king, deep and wide ; 


rest, remain tranquil , as nrnp from nvc. 
As none of the collated MSS. and no 
printed edition before that of Van der 
Hooght reads for it must be 
regarded as a typographical error. See 
De Rossi. 

31, 32. -2c and TCO are combined in 
the prophet's usual style. The nomin. 
to ns’ is rnrr, not "fltrw. Comp. chap, 
xxxvii. 36. lit. pass, and nearly 

in the acceptation of this English term, 
as used to denote a push, or thrust in 
fencing. I have rendered it stroke ,— 
this being what is effected by causing a 
rod or stafF to pass on a person by way 
of punishment, tttdto rrup, the rod of 
appointment, from to found, establish, 

ordain, means the chastisement which 
God had purposed to inflict on the As¬ 
syrians. Comp. Hab. i. 12. Lowth’s 
change of rrrniD into rnciD, correction, is 
equally unwarranted and unnecessary. 
Jarchi, Vitringa, Hocheisel,Rosenmuller, 
and Jenour, suppose the Assyrian power 
itself to he intended by the staff' here 
mentioned, on the ground of its being so 
called, chap. x. 5,15, 24; but the above 
construction better suits the connexion.— 
The tabrets and harps are those of the 
Jews rejoicing at the discomfiture of 
their enemy. Comp. ver. 29. nionto 
is in the plural, for the sake of intensity. 
For in her, i. e. Assyria ; the Keri, 
which reads ca, in them, i.e. the As¬ 
syrians, is supported by the textual 
lection of forty-four MSS., originally 
nineteen others, and probably a few 
more ; and by the Sonc., Brix., and 
Complut Editions, the Targ. and the 
'V ulg. The n has most probably arisen 
from a mistake in reading the final o. 

would otherw ise be the correct gender. 

33. was employed by the He¬ 

brews, not merely to express yesterday , 
strictly taken, but past time indefinitely. 


Here it is evidently used of a very ancient 
period, or eternity ; the date of the divine 
purpose. Comp, x&r, Heb. xiii. 8. 


LXX. 

9 9 ~ V 

(Ale 


alter no. 


M 

7rpo qfifpcon. Syr. 

Targ. ]p. Zwing. ab 
Comp, also the Arab. 


mora. , easts antiquus , mtillo tem¬ 


pore non politus. nnpn occurs only in 
this place, but obviously, from the ac¬ 
companying attributes, the same as nph, 
Tophet; the place in the valley of the 
sons of Hinnom, on the south side of 
Jerusalem, where the idolatrous Jews 
sacrificed their children hv burning them 
in honour of Moloch. It was afterwards 
made the receptacle of ordure and all 
manner of filth, in order to render it an 
object of eternal abomination ; and fires 
were constantly kept burning in it, to 
consume what was thrown into it, and 
thereby prevent putrefaction. From these 
circumstances, Dina, Gr. Tttvva, came 
metaphorically to signify the place of 
punishment in the eternal world. See 
Matt. v. 22, xxiii. 15, 33. Buxtorf, Lex. 
Chal. Rab. 395, 2623. Gesen. Thesaur. 
in voc. The latter author is inclined to 


derive nricn from the Persic , to 

kindle, burn, &c.; but neither this ety¬ 
mology, nor that of *l?n, to beat a tablet 
or drum, seems so appropriate as the 
derivation which refers both nph and 


nren to the Arab. , dixit 

Uj in aliquem, i. e. repudiavil , detesta- 


tus fuit; Uj being an adverb of detest¬ 


ing, abhorring, & c. Comp, also i " , 

sordes, squalor ; Jju , spuit, expuit sa- 
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The pile thereof is fire and abundance of wood: 

The breath of Jehovah, as a torrent of sulphur, shall kindle it. 


iivam ; Eth. ibid. Chald. 

to spit , spit with contempt . By Tophet, 
therefore, is meant the place of detesta¬ 
tion ; and figuratively, that of punish¬ 
ment. See chap. lxvi. 24; Dan. xii. 2. 
As to the form, it is anomalous only so 
far as the Kametz is concerned; there 
being several instances of feminine nouns 
ending in Segol. The Keri K'n, is found 
in a great number of MSS. and several 
printed editions, and is probably the 
original reading. rrnTp, a pile or round 


heap of wood, from *vn, to move or be 
round. Arab. J, the same. The 

pron. affix refers to ; and that in 
rrc to rnvrp. The whole passage furnishes 
one of the finest specimens of figurative 
description to be met with in the Bible; 
and the vengeance taken on the impious 
king of Assyria and his army, as here 
set forth, is emblematical both of the 
destruction of Antichrist, as described in 
the Apocalypse, and of the wicked gene¬ 
rally in the world to come. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


The folly of the Jews in applying to Egypt for help, instead of confiding in the 
Divine protection, 1—3; a gracious promise of deliverance and protection, 4, 5 ; 
a call to repentance and reformation, 6, 7; and another specific prediction of the 
miraculous destruction of Sennacherib and his army, form the subject-matter of 
the present chapter. It appears to have been added in confirmation of that 
which precedes it. 


1 Wo to them that go down to Egypt for help, 
And rely upon horses ; 

That trust in chariots, because they are many, 
And on horsemen, because their number is great 
But look not to the Holy One of Israel, 

And resort not to Jehovah. 

2 Yet He also is wise, and will bring calamity ; 
He will not recall his words, 


1. Comp, chap, xxx. 2, 16 . That the 
Egyptians were noted at a very early 
period for their attention to the breeding 
of horses, and their using them in chariots, 
appears from Gen. xlvii. 17, 1.9; Exod. 
ix. 3, xiv. 7, 9. According to Diod. Sic. 
i. 45, the whole region from Thebes to 
Memphis was full of royal stalls, and 
such was the abundance of horseB, that 
no fewer than twenty thousand chariots, 
each having two, were furnished by them 


in times of war. In the reign of Solo¬ 
mon, vast numbers both of horses and 
chariots were procured at great expense 
from Egypt, 1 Kings x. 26, 28, 29 ; 
2 Chron. i. 14—17. Comp. Iliad ix. 


383. 

2. This verse commences with the lan¬ 
guage of irony, to meet the proud boast¬ 
ing of the infidel party among the Jews, 
chap. xxix. 14—16, and that of the 
Egyptians, chap. xix. 11, in whom they 
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But will arise against the house of evil doers. 

And against the help of the workers of iniquity. 

3 For the Egyptians are men, and not God; 

And their horses flesh, and not spirit: 

When Jehovah shall stretch forth his hand, 

The helper shall stumble, and the helped shall fall; 

They shall all of them perish together. 

4 For thus saitli Jehovah to me : 

As the lion, with the young lion, growls over his prey, 

When a multitude of shepherds is called forth against him ; 

He is not terrified by their shout, 

Nor discouraged by their tumult : 

So Jehovah of hosts shall come down, 

To fiffht for Mount Zion, and for her hill. 

O 7 

5 As birds covering their young, 

So Jehovah of Hosts shall protect Jerusalem, 

Protecting and delivering, 

Sparing and rescuing. 


trusted. The words vindicate to Jehovah 
the skill and power adequate to inflict 
punishment on both the contracting par¬ 
ties, together with veracity in carrying 
his threatening* into execution. Comp. 
Numb, xxiii. 19; 1 Sam. xv. 29. r*}, 

evil, in the sense of calamity , punishment. 
The CTT? n'j and are synonymous, 

and designate the rebellious Jews. By 
rrvw, the Egyptians are meant. The "i in 
'tv? is omitted in upwards of fifty MSS., 
six printed editions, and in the LXX., 
Vulg., and Arab. 

3. ’jm, lit. The Powerful One , from ‘tin, 
to he mighty, strong , is adopted, instead 
of to render the antithesis the more 
pointed. “God” and “man,” “spirit” 
and “flesh,” are strikingly contrasted 
with each other. The contrast in the 
latter case is evidently founded on the 
fact, that the body without the soul is 
utterly powerless, but animated by it as 
an energetic principle, is capable of 
achieving mighty deeds. The seat of 
human strength is in the mind. In ntto 
and vn? is an elegant paronomasia. Both 
participles are collectives. What had 
been denounced in the latter part of the 
previous verse is here more emphatically 
repeated. The destruction of the con¬ 


federates would be complete: a prediction 
which was fulfilled when Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar invaded Judea and Egypt. 

4. ’3 is used causatively r . A sudden 
and unexpected turn is given to the 
message of the prophet. Though Jeho¬ 
vah would punish the rebellious, yet he 
would appear on behalf of those who 
feared him, and for their sakes would 
deliver Jerusalem. The image of a lion, 
to represent the power of God, is not 
unfrequent, Hos. v. Id, xi. 10, xiii. 7, 8; 
Amos iii. 8 ; Rev. v. 5. Between the 
imagery here employed and that of 
Homer, Iliad xii. 229, xviii. 161, there 
is a strict coincidence. The vast army 
of the Assyrians were as nothing in the 
estimation of Jehovah. He viewed un- 

f ierturbed their attempt to seize the 
ocality which he had chosen as his 
special residence. 

5. is here used in the sense of 
covering , comp. 3W; and not in that of 
flying , as given in our common version, 
which does not furnish a suitable point 
of comparison. The image is taken 
from the protection which birds afford to 
their young, by throwing their wings 
over them. Comp. Deut. xxxii, 11 ; 
Matt, xxiii. 37. The Infinitives and 
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6 Return ye to Him 

From whom the children of Israel have deeply revolted. 

7 Surely, in that day shall they treat with contempt, 

Each his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 

Which your hands made to you for sin ! 

8 The Assyrian shall fall by no human sword; 

The sword of Him who is not man shall devour him: 
He shall flee before the sword, 

And his choice warriors shall be tributary, 

9 To his rock also he shall pass through fear, 

And his captains shall be dismayed at the standard, 


nicB indicate continuous action, and are 
used elliptically for the Infin. and Fut. 
combined. This accounts for the Prete¬ 
rites Van and D'bpn with the Van conver- 
sive, which Kocher, Rosenmiiller, and 
Gesenius, would point Van and TD^prr, to 
make them correspond to the other In¬ 
finitives. The verb hpd is selected with 
special reference to the protection ex¬ 
tended to the Israelites in Egypt, when 
the Lord mercifully interposed to prevent 
the destroying angel from entering their 
houses. It properly signifies to pass 
over , and figuratively, to spare , as here. 
Hence rrcg> } the Passover, which was in¬ 
stituted in commemoration of the sparing 
mercy of Jehovah towards his people. 
Josephus: vnepftao-ia', Philo: $ia/3arq- 
pta ; Aquila, vvepfiao-ts ; and Aquila, 
Symm., and Theod., in the present pas¬ 
sage, vnepfialvaiv ; and the Pacom. MS. 
7T€pi(3i]o-€Tat :—all which authorities go 
to invalidate the reasoning of Lowth, 
who contends that the verb here signi¬ 
fies, to leap or spring forward. The 
Bishop’s note is otherwise ingenious; but 
his construction of Exod. xii. 23 is quite 
untenable, it being expressly stated that 
it was Jehovah himself that should pass 
through to smite the Egyptians, as well 
as to spare the Hebrews. The idea of a 
sudden leap or spring would ill comport 
with the form of the verb as used by 
Isaiah ; and when it does occur in the 
sense of leaping, it has always a refer¬ 
ence to a hailing, forced springing, or 
limping, as if from a wrench or dislocation. 
See 2 Sam. iv. 4 ; 1 Kings xviii. 21, 26. 

6. For the adverbial force of ipwn, 
see chap. vii. 11. An argument en¬ 


forcing repentance is drawn from the 
preceding promises of Divine interposi¬ 
tion. Comp. Rom. ii. 4. The guilt of 
the Israelites was great; but on their 
turning to God they would meet with a 
gracious reception. 

7. This verse contains an assurance 
that such conversion would take place; 
and that the Jews would bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. NDrr stands 
for Ntprrb, and denotes the object of sin, 
i. e. the idol or idols. Comp. Deut. ix. 
18 ; Amos viii. 14. 

8, 9. By vrs tfb and din s'? is meant 
Jehovah himself. See for this idiom, on 
chap. x. 15. To prevent the repetition 
of “man” in the translation, I have 
been obliged to change the idiom in the 
former instance. One of Kennicott’s 
MSS., one of De Rossi’s at first hand, 
and the Soncin. Edit, read N 1 ? instead of 
i 1 ?; but though supported by the LXX., 
Arab., and Vulg., and approved by 
Doderlein, this reading is inferior to 
that of the Textus Receptus. According 
to the usus loquendi , dd^ rm means to 
become tributary , and not as some would 
render, to melt away, consuifie, though 
such is the signification of ddo.—— 
tato does not mean to pass by or beyond 
his rock or fortress, as Vitringa, Lowth, 
Gesenius, Boothroyd, and Jenour, inter¬ 
pret; but to pass on to it. For this sig¬ 
nification of “QV governing an accusative, 
see chap. xvi. 8. Hitzig and Scholz 
take sto in the sense of military forces ; 
but this acceptation of the word is no¬ 
where to be met with, and otherwise 

* w* 

contradicts the fact of the case. Nor is 
D3 to be rendered fight, as Lowth and 
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Saith Jehovah, whose fire is in Zion, 
And Ins furnace in Jerusalem. 


Boothroyd give it; but the constant ac¬ 
ceptation, standard, is to be retained,— 
that of Jehovah being intended. For the 
concluding words, comp. chap. xxix. 1, 
only there is here a special reference to 
the sacrifice of the Assyrian army, which 
Jehovah was to consume. 


These two verses very clearly predict 
the miraculous destruction of the Assy¬ 
rians before Jerusalem; the servitude to 
which such of the warriors as survived 
should be reduced ; and the flight of 
Sennacherib and his staff to Nineveh. 
See chap, xxxvii. 36, 37. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

This chapter contains a prophecy of the nature of Messiah’s reign, and the character 
and happy security of those who submit to him, 1—8 ; a description of the deso¬ 
late condition of Judea during his reign, 9—14 ; and intimations of a glorious 
change in the condition of the Jews, which should result from the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, 15—20. 


1 Behold, a king shall reign righteously, 

And princes shall rule justly. 

2 A man shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, 
And a shelter from the tempest; 


1. The prophet, in his usual style, 
makes a sudden transition from the de¬ 
struction of the impious power of the 
Assyrians, predicted at the close of the 
previous chapter, to the holy and spiritual 
rule of Christ. Comp. chap. ix. 4 — 7, 
x. xi. That this chapter is a continua¬ 
tion of the foregoing discourse is allowed 
by Doderlein, Dathe, Hensler, Gesenius, 
Rosenmiiller, and Hitzig. The prophecy 
having been delivered on the eve of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s invasion, and distinctly refer¬ 
ring to what was to take place subsequent 
to the time of Hezekiah, it cannot de¬ 
scribe th.at monarch, either exclusively, 
as the Rabbins, and after them Grotius 
and others maintain, or Hezekiah pri¬ 
marily, and, in a secondary sense, the 
Messiah, as most commentators contend; 
but must be interpreted of the latter ex¬ 
clusively. y*?. has its exact parallel 
in ^9 rfiv ; and jrw) and corre¬ 
spond to rrjmi Jer. xxiii. 5.' Comp. 

Isa. ix. 6, xi. 5 ; Zech. ix. 9. The 


princes or rulers spoken of, are the 
Apostles, who, a9 our Saviour declares, 
were in the ira.\iyyivc(rla, or new state 
of things which took place at the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, to “sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel," Matt. xix. 28. They alone, 
as inspired by the Holy Ghost, were in¬ 
vested with infallible authority under the 
king of Sion. ) in is better re¬ 

solved by rendering it, quantum ad, quod 
attinet ad, than by regarding it as pro¬ 
perly forming part of the nominative. 
Comp, for a similar usage Josh. xxi. 20 ; 
Job xvi. 21 ; Ps. xvi. 3, xvii. 4; and 
especially Eceles. ix. 4. Some, however, 
after Kimchi, think it redundant. 

2. cannot, without violence to the 
connexion, be taken distributively of the 
rulers just mentioned, but must be refer¬ 
red to the king who was to rule in right¬ 
eousness. It is used with emphasis of 
the Messiah, as tttomrr, Zech. vi. 12. 
To interpret the sublime imagery of this 
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As rills of water in a dry region, 

As the shade of a great rock in a weary land. 

3 The eyes of those that see shall not be obscured, 

And the ears of those that hear shall attend. 

4 The heart of the rash shall discern knowledge. 

And the tongue of the stammerers shall be prompt to speak clearly. 

5 The vile shall no more be called liberal, 

Nor shall it be said of the miser, he is rich. 

6 But the vile will utter what is vile, 

And his heart will frame iniquity ; 

Acting profanely, and uttering error respecting Jehovah : 

Leaving empty the soul of the hungry, 

And suffering the drink of the thirstv to fail. 

o * 


verse in application to a mere human 
being, would be quite repugnant to the 
spirit of the sacred writers, by whom 
Jehovah alone is represented as the 
source of protection and refreshment to 
his people, and all trust in creatures 
solemnly interdicted. To the weary 
traveller under a vertical sun nothing 
can be more gratifying than the shade 
of a huge projecting rock, and the water 
of a cooling stream; just as a place of 
shelter is appreciated by him who is ex¬ 
posed to the resistless violence of a storm. 
Comp, the saxea umbra of Virg., Georg, 
iii. 115, and the Trerpalij cnaq of Hesiod, 
ii. 206. 

3, 4. For the force of nrrcn, see on 
chap. vi. 10. The meaning of the verses 
is, that the impediments to spiritual per¬ 
ception and obedience being removed, 
the subjects of Messiah’s reign would be 
endowed with true knowledge and right 
dispositions. Even those who might 
seem to labour under insuperable diffi¬ 
culties would surmount them with ease, 
rryn:, rash, precipitate; persons who 
are so hasty, that they cannot take time 
to acquire solid knowledge, and conse¬ 
quently, are the dupes of deception and 
error. the same as zrnrt; such 

as speak in a stammering or barbarous 
manner. LXX. yfreXhi^ovai. Vulg. 

balborum . Comp, the Arab. ^le. , bar- 

baruM, cra&sus barbarus, religionem non 
projitens. The term is here to be taken 
in a religious sense, as designating those 


who, from their ignorance of divine 
things, cannot speak of them intelligibly. 
Such, the prophet declares, would, in the 
new state of things, speak rnrnf, clearly , 
with perspicuity , so as to be understood 
by all. Root, nrw, cog. rra, to be briyht t 

sunny, parched, dry; Aram. » 
nra, to thirst, be dry, shine ; Arab. 

Sol, et lux ejus; ^ , manifestus 

ac evidens fuit ; , conspicua fuit. 

Syram. rpavd, Vulg. clara. 

5, 6 . 723 is one of the strongest words 
in Hebrew, expressive of utter worth¬ 
lessness of character :— abandoned, vile, 
shameful, reckless of the regard both of 
God and man. In our common version 
it is commonly rendered fool, and rraji, 
folly; but the connexion often shews 
that such terms are far below the force 
of the original. See Job ii. 10; Ps. xiv. 1; 
Judges xix. 23,24, xx. 6 ; and the present 
connexion. It denotes the want, not of 
intellectual, but of moral qualities, and 
the unchecked dominion of a depraved 
bias of heart. Instead of indicating a 
mere defect, it involves a settled and 
determined opposition to all that is holy, 
a state of which moral turpitude is the 
element. The root properly signifies, 
to wither, become flaccid, as leaves, 
flowers, fire.; hence, by easy transfer, 
its moral acceptation. For the paro¬ 
nomasia, nfru comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 25. 
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7 And as for the miser, his instruments arc wicked 
He plottcth mischievous devices ; 

To destroy the poor with words of falsehood, 
And the needy, when he spcakclh what is right. 

8 But the liberal deviseth liberal deeds, 

And in liberal deeds he will persevere. 

9 Ye women at case ! Arise, hear my voice ; 

Ye confident daughters ! give ear to my speech. 



tor rrar vd? to:. In tcit, at the end of 
ver, C, there is a return from the use of 
the Infin. to the direct form of the verb 
with which the verse commences. See 
for 2 h: and to?, the following verses, 
“to is used in its usual acceptation, 
wealthy , opulent; from rto, i. q. rvp 

Arab. ^, amplus fuit. IV. divitiis 

abundavit ; , opulentia ; » 

dives, polens. The signification, liberal, 
is less apt, as it is too much even for 
flattery to give this epithet to the miser. 
A due discrimination of character would 
be made in the times of the Messiah, 
and persons and things would he called 
by their appropriate names. Comp. 
Mai. iii. 18 ; Matt, xxiii. 13—33 ; Luke 
xii. 21 ; Eph. v. 5. 

7, 8. ’to is the same as to? in the pre¬ 
ceding verse, only it is slightly changed 
to form a paronomasia with vto imme¬ 
diately following. Hitzig derives it from 
nto, in Pi el, to consume, waste ; and ren¬ 
ders it waster. Dodson : prodigal. Ge- 
senius and Winer, on the authority of 
the Vulg. fraudulently , refer it to to: as 
its root; but the derivation is forced. 
It is more natural to refer it to Vo, to 
hold, contain, retain , keep back . Comp. 

wto, Arab. , mensuravit, mensurando 


dedit. instrumentum, quo men- 

sura definitur. Kimchi, availing himself 
of this use of the cognate Arabic verb, 
explains it of the parsimonious, who 
measures out what he is compelled to 
give in the most niggardly manner. It 
forcibly describes the tenacious, griping 
character of the miser. Coverdale : the 
covetous. As to form, comp. 3’p from 
wij p from p, &c. The L_ is merely an 

augment, as in r f in ', &c. Dto means 


the instruments, measures, or means, by 
which the avaricious seeks to increase 
his pelf. These are not only declared to 
he wicked, hut instances of oppression 
and injustice are adduced.—In niTp— 
ntoia a'p is another of Isaiah’s favourite 
paronomasias. The root, 313, signifies to 
impel, incite; in Hillip. to impel oneself 
to give willingly, liberally, &c. Comp. 

the Arab. jJ , instiyavit, impulit ; 

) Jo , agilis et expeditus, ct egregius, 
pulcher fuit ; <■ , ingenuosus , pul¬ 

i'her, generosus. Hence, means a 
princely, noble , liberal , character, to Dip 
usually means to rise against , stand op¬ 
posed, &c. but is here obviously to be 
taken in thesenseof continuing or perse¬ 
vering in the noble deeds predicted. 

Comp, the Arab. A* r u , intentus 

fuit re, perseveravit ;"and KaXuv epyw 
TTpoicTTau-Oat, Tit. iii. 8, 14. According 
to this and other descriptions of the cha¬ 
racter of Messiah’s subjects, they are 
distinguished by a noble-minded libe¬ 
rality ; contriving and persevering in the 
execution of enlarged schemes of bene¬ 
volence. See especially Ps. cx. 3, where 
they are described as nip or, a people 
of voluntarinesses, i e. readily devoting 
themselves and all that they have to the 
service of their Divine Lord. For the 
fulfilment, see Acts ii. 44,45, iv. 32—37; 
2 Cor. viii. 1—4, ix. 2; Heb. vi. 10. 

9. The prophet returns abruptly to 
his own timeB, and addressing himself to 
a company of careless females whom he 
espies, takes occasion to predict the 
disastrous events that would happen to 
the nation to which they belonged, and 
of which they might, in their present 
posture, be considered the representa- 

M M 
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10 In little more than a year shall ye be disquieted, ye confident ones ! 
For the vintage faileth ; the fruit-harvest cometli not. 

11 Tremble, ye that are at case ; be alarmed, yc confident ones ; 

Strip, make yourselves bare ; 

Put a girdle on your loins. 

12 They smite themselves on the breasts, 

On account of the pleasant fields, 

On account of the fruitful vine. 

13 Upon the land of my people shall come up thoitis and briers; 

Yea, upon all the joyous houses in the exulting city. 


tives. Some interpreters, after Theodo- 
ret, among whom Vitringa, are of 
opinion, that by Etoj, cities, and not 
women , literally taken, arc intended; 
but the term is never so used except in 
allegory, as Ezek. xvi. properly 

to enjoy quiet or rest; but here, in a 
bad sense, to indulge in carnal security. 
The same remark applies to mpa. Comp, 
chap. iii. 16. The form of address is 
that of Lamech to his wives, Gen. iv. 23. 

10. The phrase, ruttpto D'p’, is anoma¬ 
lous ; lit. days over a year. The prepos. 
is obviously used to convey the idea of 
superaddition ; but whether Dp’, days, 
are to be understood definitely, as signi¬ 
fying the longest complement of days; 
viz. a year,—in which case, the phrase 
would be equivalent to rmpto npp, chap, 
xxix. 1 ; or whether they are to be taken 
in an indefinite sense, has been contested. 

9 9 9 111 

The Syr. jA^ca*, and the Arab. Uwl, 

some days, would seem to favour the 
latter construction. In all probability, 
the prophet indicates the near approach 
of the Assyrian invasion. 

11. it in is of the masc. gender, as are 
also the following Imperatives, with n 
paragogic, because both it and nm occur 
before the nouns to which they refer. 
See Ewald, § 567. rrto is not from TO, 
but from v®, i. q. rro, to be, or make 
oneself naked. 

12. To give greater effect to his lan¬ 

guage, the prophet, as frequently, drops 
the personal form of address, and assumes 
the descriptive style, by adopting the 
Benoni participle. □HCb GEco- 

lamp., Doderlein, Dathe, Gesenius in his 
Translation, Hitzig, Jenour, and Scholz, 
render : “They mourn on account of 


the fields,”-—changing 2)79 into syro;, 
and maintaining that ied is used not of 
the gesture, but of the sound of mourn¬ 
ing. They also urge that to, following 
this verb, always refers to the cause of 
the grief. In his larger Lexicon, how¬ 
ever, published in 1833, Gesenius aban¬ 
dons these positions, and renders: “they 
smite upon the breasts." He is followed 
by Maurer. Coverdale has: Ye shall 
knock upon your breasts. Thus also the 
LXX. €7rl rcou paerrdiv KOTTrecrOt ; the 
Targ. i'TED p'lq to ; Vulg. super ubera 

• • V v 

plangite ; and the Syr. ^ mSI*\L Vhi.O 

V. 

The primary signification of 

TED is that of beating ; and both its sound 
and signification are retained in the Gr. 
<j(j)aha£a), and the Sanscrit sphvd, sphut. 
Our own translators appear to have un¬ 
derstood hy “ the teals," the ovOap 
dpovpTfs of Homer, Iliad ix. 141. Only 
one of De Kossi's MSS. reads D'to); but 
instead of the following ’TO, the reading 
rnip is found in fourteen MSS., was ori¬ 
ginally in seven more, and probably in 
another; is found in the Sonc. Bib. and 
Proph., the Brix., and Kennicott’s, 253; 
the LXX., Arab., Aquila, Symm.,Theod., 
Syr., and Vulg.; and is in all probability 
the true reading—the plural of n“np 
being rri*rip, not D'TO or Dyip. It is, never¬ 
theless, used as a noun of multitude. The 
nomin. to d npb is not erto;, ver. 0 ; but 
the Jews understood, who should live in 
aflertimes, while the following predic¬ 
tions were being fulfilled. 

13. Tptf yip, an instance of the con- 
structio asyndeta, as in chap, xxvii. 4. 
In this and the following verse, a pro- 
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14 For the palace shall be deserted; 

The wealth of the city shall be abandoned ; 

Ophel and the watch-tower shall long be converted into dens ; 

The joy of wild asses, the pasture of flocks; 

15 Till the Spirit be poured out upon us from above; 

Then shall the wilderness become a fruitful field, 

And the fruitful field shall be esteemed a forest. 

16 Then also shall justice dwell in the desert, 

And righteousness shall inhabit the fruitful field. 

O 

17 And the effect of righteousness shall be peace, 

And the result of righteousness shall be quiet and security for ever. 
13 My people shall dwell in peaceful habitations, 

In secure abodes, and tranquil resting places : 

10 But it shall hail at the falling of the forest; 

And the city shall be low in depression. 


spective view is given of the deserted 
condition of Judea, subsequent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
Comp. chap. vii. 23, 24. ' 3 , im o, yes 

indeed. Before rrnp subaud. 3. 

■ a W 

14. Ophcly properly a kill cr 
moundy but is specially used to denote a 
fortified height, forming part of Mount 
Sion on the cast, near Moriah, 

is here to be taken in a limited sense, as 
intimating onl) a long period, as the use 
of “B in the following verse shews. 

15. crip? rm rnr-ry, Till the Spirit 
he poured out upon us from above . As 
the verb rny, in its different conjuga¬ 
tions, signifies to make bare y empty, pour 
out fully or completely , it is obvious the 
prophet cannot refer to any partial com¬ 
munication of divine influence at the 
return from Babylon, but must have in 
view some copious effusion of the Spirit 
in connexion with the reign of Christ 
foretold at the beginning of the chapter. 
Most interpreters think the same effusion 
is intended which is spoken of by Joel, 
chap. ii. 28, which we know took place 
on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 16—21 ; 
but to this application of the words it 
must be objected, that the desolate state 
of the Jewish affairs is predicted to last 
till the effusion takes place; whereas 
prosperity was restored to the Jews at 
the close of the captivity, i. e. nearly 
five centuries before the commencement 
of the Christian dispensation. 1 cannot, 


therefore, but interpret the passage of 

a remarkable outpouring of the Holy 

Spirit yet future, when the great body 

of the Jewish nation (to TrKrjpoipa adrtuv, 

Rom. xi. 12) shall, in consequence, be 

converted to God. The i in nvn marks 

1 ■ ■ 

the apodosis. For the rest of the verse 
see on chap. xxix. 17. 

16. “'3ip3, in that which had been a ' 
desert: Scroa, in that which has become 
a fruitful field. This and the following 
verse describe the spiritual and happy 
results of the remarkable effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, which had just been pre¬ 
dicted. if!2 is here a collective noun. In 
DTrcnp and there seems to be an 

allusion to vcr. 9. AVhat was only ima¬ 
ginary in the case of the Jews living in 
Isaiah's time, would be experienced by 
them in reality in that of the Messiah. 

19, 20. In these verses are contrasted \ 
the destruction of the Jewish polity, \ 
and the happiness of those who should 
be engaged in propagating the gospel ’ 
throughout the world. By the forest is 
meant the Jewish army engaged in the 
defence of Jerusalem. Comp. chap. x. 
18, 19, 33, 34, where the same image is 
used of the Assyrian army. Hail is an 
image of divine judgments, and betokens 
their severity. Comp. chap, xxviii. 2, 
17 ; Rev. xi. 19. For Kennicott's 
Cod. 30, reads tvi, but all the ancient 
versions follow the received reading. In 
nTp *ns is a paronomasia, as there also 
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20 Happy vc that sow beside all waters; 

That send forth the foot of the ox and the ass. 


is in tepn The city here spoken 

of is neither Nineveh nor Babylon, but 
Jerusalem, mentioned ver. 13. For its 
depression, comp. Matt. xxiv. 2. “ Urbs 

ista ad iinum statum redigitur.” Dathe. 
The figure ver. 20, is taken from the 
nomadic life; and beautifully exhibits 
the free and unrestrained exertions of 
the apostles and other missionaries, in 


sowing the seed of the kingdom in every 
part of the world, bri TOp does not 
refer to the employment of the animals 
mentioned to tread the ground prepa¬ 
ratory to the planting of rice, as Sir 
John Chardin and Lowth suppose, but 
to setting them at liberty from the rope 
with which they were tied by the 
foot. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The prophet, in this chapter, delivers his last prediction respecting the Assyrians. 
He announces the retributive justice which they should experience at the hand 
of Jehovah, 1; whose gracious interposition lie invokes, 2; anticipates the 
results of such interposition, 3-—7 ; describes the state of the country during the 
invasion of Sennacherib, 7—9; Jehovah's actual interference, and its conse¬ 
quences, 10—12 ; and depicts the alarm of the wicked inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
with which he beautifully contrasts the security and felicity of the righteous in 
the enjoyment of their religious privileges, and their exemption from outward 
molestation, 13—24. 


1 Wo to thee who epoilcst, but hast not been spoiled; 

And who plunderest, but others have not plundered thee; 
When thou art done with spoiling, thou shalt be spoiled ; 
When thou hast finished plundering, others shall plunder thee. 


1. Sennacherib, as the representative 
of the Assyrian monarchy, is here set 
forth in the character of a ruthless con¬ 
queror, who has sustained no reverses, 
but to whose career a limit is set, and 
, who is to be subdued in his turn. In¬ 
stead of VD3, upwards of sixty MSS. 
and seven early editions, read to vm, but 
the former alone agrees with the con¬ 
nexion. TjpTVT?, apparently from an ob¬ 
solete root enn—such being the regular 
Hiph. Jnfin. of verbs with i for the 
middle radical; but evidently, from the 
connexion, of the same signification with 
to bring to an end, finish , complete. 
To the same root may be referred Din, 
man, completeness. the corre¬ 


sponding Infill, is les3 easily accounted 
for. Some derive it from to#, or 
to be wearied, exhausted , &c. Thus 
Symm. orav kottuutji ; Targ. Saad. 

; Vulg. fatigatus , Lowth, 

Hensler, Dathe, in edit, secund. Booth- 
royd, and Noyes. On the other hand, 
Seeker, Doderlein, and Gesenius in Lex. 
Man., approve of the conjecture of Cap- 
pellus, that instead of we should 

read strife?—the 3 having been mistaken 
by some copyist for 3. This latter con¬ 
struction might seem to derive support 
from the combination of orn ana 
Dan. ix. 24 ; but there is no necessity 
to abandon the Hebrew interpreters, 
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2 0 Jehovah ! have mercy upon us; in thee we trust ; 
—Be their arm every morning:— 

Yea, be thou our salvation in the time of distress. 

3 At the sound of the noise the people flee ; 

When thou arisest, the nations are dispersed. 

4 And your spoil shall be gathered up, 

Like the gathering of the devouring locust; 

As the running of the caterpillar-locust, 

Men shall run upon it. 

5 Jehovah is exalted ; for lie dwelleth on high ; 

He fillcth Zion with justice and righteousness. 

6 He also shall be the stability of thy time ; 

A store of salvation, wisdom, and knowledge: 

The fear of Jehovah is his treasure. 



who derive the word from rfo, and con¬ 
sider it to he a contracted form of the 
Hiph. In fin. ^n'^rr?, like the n 

being dropped, and compensation being 
made by the Dagesh in the following 
letter, rn:, whence their acquisi¬ 
tion, Job xv. 29, has the signification of 

the Arab. Ji. med. Je perfecit, ad 

9 9 

finem perducit , consummat'd ; Syr. , 
deprekendens, to reach an object , obtain, 
finish. Thus Ilitzig, Winer, and Fiirst. 

2. D$ni, their arm , i. e. their help, pro¬ 
tection. See on chap. ix. 19. All the 
MSS. and editions have the third per¬ 
sonal pronoun; only the edition of 
Venice, 1518, basin the margin utvtti— 
a manifest emendation, as is that of 
Houbigant, VJW. The Syr. and Targ. 
have the first person plural; but the 
LXX. to aneppa tw v aTTctdovi'TW evi¬ 
dently read the third. If, as there is 
every reason to believe, the c proceeded 
from the pen of the prophet, he is to be 
regarded, in this sentence, as giving ex¬ 
pression to his own individual desire for 
the Divine protection of his people. 
Dr Til3-i * n reference to the mornings, i. e. 
every morning—that being the period, 
when the enemy might be expected to 
renew the attack. Comp, the following 
hemistich. 

3. pnn 7ip being parallel with 

the thunder accompanying the Divine 
interposition is meant, and not any tu¬ 


mult in the hostile army, though the 
phrase otherwise denotes the noise of a 
multitude. 

4. An apostrophic address to the As¬ 
syrians, in which the prophet describes 
the effect of what he had predicted in 
the preceding verse. The enemy having 
either been destroyed or made to flee, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem would 
eagerly run up and down through the 
deserted camp, and collect the spoils. 
The comparison to the locusts is beauti- 
fully graphic. Some, indeed, understand 
the prophet to rc-fer to the collection of 
the locusts by the husbandman ; but the 
active forms of Pljto and ppic shew that 
lie has in view the complete consumption 
of vegetation, fruits, &c. by these insects. 
Comp. Joel i. 4, ii. 3—9, with New- 
conic’s Notes. Before TOto supply 3, from 
the following. Ppitf, impersonally, one, 
they, men, or the like. 

5, 6. These verses arc intimately con- ' 
nccted. The person addressed, ver. (i, 
is Hezekiah. The nominative to rrrn is 
Jehovah, in the verse preceding. 

some render faith ; others fidelity but 
security , stability, or such like, is prefer¬ 


able. 


Comp, the Arab. 




securitas, protectio; 


from 




nixus fuit, securus fuit. Instead of 
thirty-four MSS., originally ten more, 
now one; upwards of thirty printed edi¬ 
tions; the Syr. and Symm. read in 
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7 Behold their Ariel ! They raise a cry without; 

The messengers of peace weep bitterly. 

8 The highways arc desolate ; 

The traveller ceaseth ; 

He hath broken the treaty ; the cities arc despised ; 
Man is held in no estimation. 

9 The land mournetli; it languisheth ; 

Lebanon is put to shame; it withereth: 

Sharon is like a desert; 

Bashan and Carmel cast off their leaves. 


the singular. For the meaning of ny, 
time, in such connexion, see Ps. lxxxi. 
16. |Dn is used in the sense both of 
strength, riches, and store , storehouse, 


&c. Comp, the Arab, ysr 6 , magazine. 
The same sentiment occurs Job xxii. 25. 


rtSTC?, lit. salvations, i. e. complete deli¬ 
verance. Sixteen MSS., originally six, 
and now two, substitute rpMn for rropn. 


Several instances, however, occur of the 


construct being similarly used instead of 
the absolute, as rto, chap. xxxv. 2. 

7. This and the two following verses 
describe the alarm and distress of Judea 


during the Assyrian invasion. Even the 
inhabitants of the metropolis should be 
in terror. That they are intended by 
the term £ 2 * 0 ? I cannot doubt. Accord- 

■ i * 

ing to the punctuation, indeed, it must 
be differently interpreted; but this punc¬ 
tuation is so perfectly anomalous, that 
had it not been for an early mis-con- 
struction of the passage, it never could 
have obtained. The Syr., Targ., Aquila, 
and Symm. take it to be compounded of 
the verb usn, to see , in Nipli. to appear , 
and Db for to them. To this deriva- 

T V T w 

tion videntes of the Vulg. is also to be 
referred. The LXX. likewise found a 


verb in the word—only they read uv, 
aud not nwn. The parallelism, however, 
requires a noun and not a verb; and no 
resolution is more easy than that fur¬ 
nished by the punctuation accord¬ 
ing to which the word is simply made up 
of Ariel, the name given (o Jeru¬ 
salem, chap. xxix. 2, and d. the pronom. 
affix, referring to the Jews. For the 
meaning of the term, see on the passage 
ju9t cited. The word occurs in this de¬ 
fective form 2 Sain, xxiii. 20. Michaelis, 


LowLh, Gesenius, Boothroyd, Jenour, 
and others, adopt the reading of 

a few MSS, and render, the heroes, or 
“the mighty,” with which agrees the 
rendering of our common version ; but 
the above interpretation, which is that 
supported by Hitzig, Maurer, andSeholz, 
is preferable. That Doderlein should 
have rendered the word legati pnblicos , 
following the notion of "[nTd, angel, mes¬ 
senger, suggested by the Rabbins, is 
unaccountable, as the interpretation is 
altogether arbitrary. By metonymy 
Ariel is put for the inhabitants, as the 
plural shews. Jerusalem was the 
glory and boast of the nation ; and, as 
such, attention is drawn to it by the 
prophet; but instead of affording en¬ 
couragement to the Jews at the present 
crisis, it was itself placed in circum¬ 
stances of imminent danger. The inha¬ 
bitants had left their houses, and in the 
streets and open places of the city, gave 
vent to their cries of distress. By the 
dVj® are meant Eliakim, Shebna, 
and Joab, the messengers whom Heze- 
kiah sent to negotiate peace with Rab- 
shakeh, 2 Kings xviii. 18, 37, xix. 3. 

8. All intercourse throughout the 
country had ceased. Comp. Judg. v. 6. 
The nominative to tot is Sennacherib, 
who, having broken the treaty into which 
he had entered with Hezekiab, overran 
the country, and regarded with con¬ 
tempt its fortified places and inhabitants. 

9. A beautiful poetical amplification j 
of the description. The most magnifi¬ 
cent and fruitful scenes of nature are ! 

I 

represented as converted into barrenness : 
and desolation, yv? being an epicenic 
noun admits of the verbs being of both 
genders. Sharon was a plain, lying along 
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10 Now will I arise, saith Jeliovali; 

Now will I exalt myself; 

Now will I lift myself up. 

11 Ye shall conceive chaff; ye shall bring forth stubble ; 
Your own wrath is a fire that shall devour you. 

12 And the nations shall be like the burning of limestone; 
Like thorns cut down, they shall be consumed with fire. 

13 Hear, ye that are far off, what I have done ; 

And ye that are near, acknowledge my might. 

14 The sinners are afraid in Zion ; 

Trembling hath seized on the impious; 

Which of us can dwell in devouring fire P 
Which of us can dwell in everlasting burnings ? 


15 He that walketh righteously, 

And speaketh things that are right; 


the Mediterranean, between Carmel and 
Joppa, greatly celebrated for its extra¬ 
ordinary beauty and fertility. It not 
only furnished the richest pasturage, but 
abounded in agricultural produce. Comp. 
Song ii. 1 ; Isa. xxxv. 2, lxv. 10. 

10. In the desperate state of Jewish 
affairs Jehovah suddenly interposes, and 
miraculously delivers his people. The 
repetition of nrt5, now, is peculiarly em¬ 
phatic. 

11. The images here employed strik¬ 
ingly set forth the vain attempt of the 
Assyrians to reduce Jerusalem. To ex¬ 
press the formation and execution of 
plans, the Hebrews use metaphorically 
the terms employed to denote natural 
conception and birth ; and, to convey an 
idea of the utter inutility of any scheme, 
it is compared to chaff, stubble, wind, 
&c. Comp. Ps. vii. 15; Isa. xxvi. 18, 
lix. 4. rm, breath, is here used for 
anger, or rage, as Judges viii. 3; Isa. 
xxv. 4. Lowth’s alteration of inn Dpnn 
into ttn T rrn, after the conjecture of 
Seeker, is unwarranted. The meaning 
is, that the rage of the Assyrians against 

i Jehovah and his people, would prove the 
cause of their own destruction. 

12. The i is continuative. By D’pv 
| are meant people from the different 
nations, serving in the Assyrian army, 
rneniro, burnings, is put in the plural to 


indicate intensity. Comp. Amos ii. 1 ; 
and for the last clause of the verse, 

2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7. 

13. The miraculous overthrow of the 
army of Sennacherib was so illustrious a 
display of the Divine omnipotence and 
care, that it claimed the attention both 
of Gentiles and Jews. They are, there¬ 
fore, summoned to give earnest heed 
to it. 

14. Having called upon the Jews to 
consider the awful manifestation of the 
character of Jehovah, which they had 
witnessed in the destruction of his ene¬ 
mies, the prophet now describes the alarm 
which it produced in the wicked inhabi¬ 
tants of Jerusalem. The concluding 
words of the verse have no meaning, 
except there be an implied reference to 
eternal punishment. Of that punish¬ 
ment the impious Jews had a striking 
emblem before their eyes, in the fires of 
Tophet, in which the dead bodies of the 
Assyrians were being burnt. See chap, 
xxx. 33, and the passages there quoted. 

is here used emphatically, a9 nnb is f 
Amos ix. 1. 

15. 16. These verses contain a beau¬ 
tiful description of the character, security, 
and happiness, of the righteous, con¬ 
trasted with the miserable condition of 
the ungodly. Comp. Pa. xv. and xxiv. 
nipTi? and O’ltf’P are used adverbially. 
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That despiseth the gain of oppression ; 

That shaketh his hands, that he may not take a bribe; 

That stoppeth his ears, that he may not listen to bloodshed ; 

And shutteth his eyes, that he may not behold injury : 

16 He it is that shall dwell on high ; 

The strongholds of rocks shall be his refuge ; 

II is bread shall be given him ; 

His water shall be constant. 

17 Thine eyes shall contemplate the King in his beauty : 

They shall see distant lands. 

18 ThiDe heart shall reflect on the terror : 

Where is the secretary ? where the collector ? 

Where he that numbered the towers ? 

The participles,and csr, strongly Michaelis, Koppe, and Cube. The Jews 
express the repugnance felt to the evils who had been cut off from access to 
specified. Before c*cn, subaud.ns?. The Jerusalem by the Assyrian army, should 
righteous cannot listen to any scheme or again enjoy the privilege of worshipping 
counsel which has murder for its object, in the temple, and beholding the glory 
HtfT, at the beginning of ver. 16, is em- of the Lord, cr^rrro lit. land of dis- 
phatic: He it is who, &c. tances , i. e. distant countries. Instead 

signifies permanent, i. e. perennial foun- of being cooped up within the walls of 
tains or streams, Jer. xv. 18;—a figure Jerusalem by the Assyrians, the inhabi- 
quite natural to an Oriental poet, and tants should not only freely traverse their 
powerfully calculated to impress the own land, but visit distant nations. Comp, 
mind. Comp. Ps. xxiii. Jer. viii. 19, where the same phrase oc- 

17. Interpreters are greatly divided curs; and in the same sense, without 
on the subject of the king to whom yw, Zech. x. 9. 

reference is here made. Doderlein ad- 18. The meaning is not, as the ren- 
vocates the preposterous opinion, that dering of our common version would 
Sennacherib is meant. Piscator, Vata- import, that the minds of the inhabitants 
blus, Clarius, Clericus, Jackson, Hensler, would be filled with terror in reference 
v. d. Palm, Gesenius, Hitzig, Scholz, to anticipated evils, but that the state of 
and Hendewerk, maintain that the pro- tenor into which they had been brought 
phet has Hezekiah in his eye. This by the foreign army should now only be 
interpretation is also admitted by Calvin, matter of reflection. The questions 
and that class of commentators, who, which follow, shew that the reflection 
with him, explain the passage first life- would be joyous and exulting. As usual, 
rally of Hezekiah, and then typically of the intenogatives imply the strongest 
Christ. On comparing, however, ver. 22, negation. By is here meant the 
chap. vi. 5 ; Ps. xlviii. 3, there is reason secretary or scribes of Sennacherib, who . 
to believe that Jehovah himself is in- took the census of the people, and iin- \ 
tended. Thus the Targ. rnptp yr tt posed upon them the tribute. Tbis ; 

the glory of the presence cf the King clearly appears, from its close connexion 
of the worlds ; meaning the sensible with the following ‘jpo, the weigher, i. e. 
symbol of the Divine presence vouch- the collector or tax-gatherer, who, on 
safed to the temple. The vision of this receiving the money, weighed it to ascer- 
glory was an object of intense desire on tain its amount ivt yp designates 

the part of the pious Israelites, Ps. xxvii. the engineer officer who reconnoitred 
4, bail. 2; Isa. xxxviii. 11. This inter- the fortifications, to determine on the j 
pretation has the suffrages of Vitringa, most eligible points of attack. The words l 
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19 The fierce people thou shalt see no more ; 

The people of unintelligible language, 

Of a barbarous, unmeaning tongue. 

20 Contemplate Zion, the city of our festivals ; 

Let thine eyes look on Jerusalem, a tranquil abode 
A tent that shall not be removed : 

Its stakes shall never be pulled up, 

Nor shall anv of its cords be broken. 

mf 

21 Hut there the glorious Jehovah shall be to us 
Instead of rivers and wide-spreading streams ; 


No oared galley shall enter it, 

o * ' 

Nor sliall any magnificent vessel 

22 For Jehovah is our Judge ; 
Jehovah is our Lawgiver ; 
Jehovah is our King ; 

He it is that will save us. 

23 Thy ropes hang loose ; 

of Paul, 1 Cor. i. 20, 7rou crowds'; nov 
ypapparevs ; nov <tv£t]tt}ti)s, k.t.X are 
not, as some have imagined, a quotation 
of the words of this verse : the only 
points of agreement between them being 
merely the occurrence of ypapparevs, 
and the repetition of the interrogative 
nov. It is not impossible, however, 
that the structure of the one passage may 
have suggested the other. 

19. wis is the regular Niphal Partici¬ 
ple oftr, which occurs only in this place, 
but is obviously equivalent in significa¬ 
tion to TO, to be strong , fierce , cruel. 

Targ. Syr. .^v . Vulg. im- 

pudenlem . Symni. avaibfjs. Comp. 
C '.-E i?. Dan. viii. 23. For nrir 'pos, 
comp. Ezek. iLi. 5, G; and for pift 
Isa. xxviii. 11. That the Assyrians are 
meant, cannot be doubted. Their lan¬ 
guage, or rather, that of their Medo-Per¬ 
sian mercenaries, not being understood 
by the Jews, is represented as in itself 
unintelligible. 

20. Instead of upwards of sixty 

MSS. and the earliest editions read 

a ana£ Xey. Comp, the Arab, fd?, 

migravil , iter fecit. Almost all the terms 
here employed are borrowed from the 


pass through to it. 


nomadic life, and the whole strongly 
describes the permanence and tranquillity 
of the Jewish state. nsri, however, is 
not to be taken in an absolutely un¬ 
limited sense, but is to be understood as 
applicable to the old dispensation. 

21. Dipo is used adverbially. See 
Hitzig on Hos. ii. 1. In urn onH; onru 
0 )T there is evident allusion to the situa¬ 
tion of Nineveh and the roval cities of 

me 

Egypt. What the Tigris and its canals 
were to the former, and those of the Nile 
to the latter, Jehovah would be to Jeru¬ 
salem, which had no such streams for her 
defence. Comp. Nah.iii. 8; and as parallel 
in meaning, chap. xxvi. 1. The suffixes 
in ia and refer to Jerusalem, as ex¬ 
pressed in or, the adverb of place. Of 
the two kinds of vessels here mentioned, 
one was propelled by oars; and the other 
had sails : hence the use of t=jm, splendid , 
magnificent . The former were employed 
as war-galleys for conveying troops, and 
making an attack; the latter were vessels 
of burden for the transportation of stoies, 
&c. Comp. Ezek. xxvii. 27, xxx. 9. 

22. This beautiful triplet expresses the 
confidence of the church in the govern¬ 
ment and protection of Jehovah. The 
Divine name is placed first for the sake 
of emphasis, run also is emphatic. 

23. The prophet, reverting to the eub- 

N Nf 
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The men could not make firm the socket of the mast; 
They could not spread the sail. 

Then the booty of much spoil was divided ; 

Even the lame seized upon the prey. 

24 Neither shall any inhabitant say : I am sick; 

The people that dwell therein have their iniquity forgiven. 


ject he had introduced, ver. 21, by a 
sudden apostrophe addresses the Assyrian 

army under the image of a fleet. Instead 

• ■ ^ 

of being properly rigged and prepared 
for action, it should be totally dismantled 
and unlit for service :—the effect of the 
slorm of Divine wrath with which it 
should be visited. The was the cross- 
heam in which the mast was fixed, so as 
to make it steady : called by the Greeks, 
/ictrofyiTj, toTOTreda, and icttoSokt). Be¬ 
cause occurs, chap. xxx. 17, in the 
sense of flag, Hitzig would so render it 
here; but the subject is altogether dif¬ 


ferent, and fere, to spread , could only 
with propriety be used of sails, w, then , 
is emphatic, and marks the exact point 
of time when the inhabitants of Jerusa¬ 
lem should seize upon the Assyrian spoils. 
The introduction of the lame as going 
forth to possess themselves of the booty 
is exquisite in effect. 

24. The Jews should now enjoy a 
period of prosperity and comfort,—the 
result of the forgiveness of their sins. 
For the connexion between pardon and 
convalescence, comp. Ps. ciii. 3 ; Matt, 
viii. 17. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

There only remained one other hostile nation against which it was necessary to 
pronounce the Divine sentence; viz. Edom: the ancient and inveterate enemy 
of the Jews. This sentence is here delivered as part of a general denunciation 
against the enemies of the church of God. The chapter begins with a universal 
summons to the nations to attend to what the prophet was about to deliver, 1. 
Then follows a prediction of the calamities which Nebuchadnezzar would bring 
upon all the nations round Judea, 2—4; especially upon Idumea, which, with 
its capital, should be rendered a perpetual desolation, 5—15. Finally; those 
who should live in after times are called to compare the prophecy, as recorded in 
the inspired volume, with the event, in order to convince themselves of its Divine 
origin, and most minute fulfilment. The entire piece is a strongly coloured, 
magnificent, and sublime specimen of the prophetic 9tyle. See Lowth in loc. 
and Lect. xx. 


1 Dbaw near, ye nations, to hear ; 
Ye people, attend: 


1. Though CTM3N3 is used in several 
instances metaphorically of children, 



the Etli. embryo,) yet it 

seems here to be employed literally to 
denote the various productions which 
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Let tlie earth and her fulness hear ; 

The globe, and all its productions. 

2 For the indignation of Jehovah is upon all the nations, 
And his fury upon all their armies : 

He hath devoted them to destruction; 

He hath delivered them over to slaughter. 

3 Their slain shall be cast out; 

The stench of their carcases shall ascend ; 

And the mountains shall flow down with their blood. 

4 All the host of heaven shall melt, 

And the heavens shall be rolled up like a scroll; 

Yea, all their host shall fall, 

As the leaf falleth from the vine, 

And as the withered leaf from the fig tree. 

5 For my sword shall be made drunk in the heavens; 
Behold, upon Edom it shall descend, 

Even for judgment upon the people whom I have devoted. 


spring out of the earth. Whatever exists 
on the face of the globe is summoned to 
witness the execution of the Divine 
wrath. Comp, for similar instances of 
prosopopoeia, Ps. 1. 4 ; Isa. i. I ; Ezek. 
vi. 3; Micah vi. 1, 2. 

2. For the peculiar force of onnn, see 
chap. xi. To. 

3, 4. The language of these verses is 
in the highest degTee hyperbolical. All 
nature is represented as involved in the 
predicted catastrophe, and sinking into 
ruin. The atmosphere should be in¬ 
fected with the effluvia rising from the 
bodies of the slain ; and the quantity of 
blood should be such as to wash away 
the very mountains from their localities. 
Not even the celestial bodies should 
escape, but should roll together like a 
piece of parchment when set on fire. 
Comp. Matt. xxiv. 29 ; 2 Pet. iii, 10, 12; 
ltev. vi. 12— T1 ; Isa. xiii. 10. In pro¬ 
phetic style mountains denote religious 
establishments, and the heavens the 
sphere of political governments; so that 
the violent and entire removal of these 
in the countries around Judea is here 
predicted. 

5 Now commences the specific sen¬ 
tence against the Idumeans, with which 
arc to be compared chap, lxiii. 1—6, 
and Jer. xlix. 7—22. The language of 


the latter prophecy is so explicit, and 
the description accords so completely 
with that more figuratively expressed in 
the two parallel passages of Isaiah, that 
we are compelled to refer them all to 
the same event—the desolating con¬ 
quests of Nebuchadnezzar. The Idu¬ 
means, or Edomites, dtn ; LXX. 
T^ou/iulot; were the descendants of Esau, 
or Edom, Gen. xxv. 25, 30 ; and inha¬ 
bited the mountainous country of Scir, 

Arab. , which stretched from the 

Dead Sea, and the south-eastern boun¬ 
dary of Palestine to the Elanitic gulf, 
They were first governed by duke9 or 
petty chiefs, and afterwards by kings. 
Gen. xxxvi. They maintained their in¬ 
dependence till the time of David, by 
whom they were subdued, and continued 
vassals to the Jews till the reign of 
Jchorani, when they rebelled; and, 
though checked by the decisive victory 
gained over them by Amaziah, they 
soon recovered themselves, to the great 
annoyance of the Jewish slate. Their 
enmity was also manifested during and 
afler Lhe exile, having invaded the land 
of Judea, and exercised wanton cruelties 
on such of the inhabitants as had re¬ 
mained. They were, however, severely 
chastised by Judas Maccabeus, who slew 
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6 The sword of Jehovah is full of blood ; 

It is besmeared with fat; 

The blood of lambs and of goats, 

The fat of the kidneys of rams. 

For Jehovah hath a sacrifice in Bozrali, 

And a great slaughter in the land of Edom. 


twenty thousand of them; and were at 
last conquered by John Hircanus, and 
compelled to conform to the religion of 
the Jews, and afterwards suffered jointly 
with the latter from the Roman arms, 
and ultimately became extinct, or amal¬ 
gamated with the Arabs of the desert. 
No sooner were the Israelites brought 
into contact with them, on their passage 
from Egypt, than they experienced Lheir 
hostility, Numb, xxxiii. 7 ; and all along, 
their hostile disposition manifested itself 
whenever there was a fit occasion, either 
in the way of predatory invasion, or of 
offensive alliance with other enemies of 
the Jews. Hence the denunciations 
agciinst them, Ps. cxxxvii. 7; Obad. 
10—14; Jer. xlix. 7—22; Lam. iv. 21, 
22; Ezek.xxv. 12—14, xxxii. 29, xxxv.; 
Amos i. 11, 12; and in the present 
chapter. 

The immediate connexion of all these 
prophecies, and the similarity of the 
language employed in most of them, 
prove that it is the literal Edom which 
Isaiah has in view. The notion of a 
mystical people or community, as some 
have imagined, is utterly untenable ; 
resting primarily on the blasphemous 
interpretation of the Jewish Rabbins, 
who, by transposing the letters of the 
name Jesus, have converted it into Esau, 
and then applied it to the Saviour; and 
Edom, to which it poetically corre¬ 
sponds, to the Christians, and especially 
to Rome—the centre of Christendom, at 
the time they wrote. See Buxtorf’s Lex. 
Chald. Talmud, et Rabbin, sub voc. Diw. 

vi 

To the literal interpretation, the sublime 
and awful character of the language 
cannot justly be objected, since it was 
merely adequate to meet the expecta¬ 
tions of a patriotic Jew in reference to 
the infliction of divine judgment on 
th ose who had been the ancient and 
most inveterate enemies of his country. 

is here taken in the Aram, accep¬ 
tation, to be filled with liquor, inebriated. 


LXX. ifitSvodt ); the sword being poeti¬ 
cally represented as eagerly drinking the 
blood which it was the instrument of 
shedding. The preterite is subordinated 
to the following future, and must be 
rendered accordingly. By is meant 
the Iduinean “heaven,” or the ruling 
power in Edom, as in ver. 4. Yet the 
judgment was not to be confined to the 
rulers ; it was likewise to extend to the 
inhabitants generally. 'P'jn cr, lit. the 
people of my devotion , i. c. those whom 
I have devoted to destruction. 

6. The idea introduced in the pre¬ 
ceding verse is illustrated in this by lan¬ 
guage borrowed from the slaughter of 
sacrificial victims—a figure which the 
prophets frequently employ when setting 
forth the destruction of a people by 
war. See Jer. xl. 10, 1. 27, li. 40; Ezek. 
xxxix. 17—20; and comp. Rev. xix. 
17.—n:^in stands for rm*!nn, the Hoth- 
paal conjugation, of which a few other 
examples occur, as D22H, Lev. xiii. 55, 
LG ; Dent. xxiv. 4. 

7 T \ » 

rreft, Kozrah , is considered by Gese- 
nius to be the B oarpa of the Greek, 
and the Bostra Arabics of the Roman 
writers, which the Arabs still call by the 

name of J t an ^ which lies in the 

IIauran, to the N.E. of the mountains 
of Gilead. There is no proof, however, 
that this city ever belonged to the Idu- 
means; nor is there the smallest pro¬ 
bability that they would have a capital 
at the distance of a hundred miles from 
their territory, with the powerful states 
of Moab and Ammon intervening. In 
all probability, the city of which the 
prophet speaks occupied the site of the 

present » Besseyra , a village which 

Burckhardt found in the mountainous 
country of Djebal, sixteen hours to the 
south of Kerek, and which, judging 
from the surrounding ruins, he considers 
to have been anciently a considerable 
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7 Willi them also shall the unicorns come clown, 
And the bullocks with the bulls ; 

Their land shall be drenched with blood, 

And their soil overspread with fat. 


city. It lies on an elevation, at the 
summit of which is a castle, built of 
stone, with strong walls. What confirms 
this view of its position is the mention 
made of it in immediate connexion with 
19'n, Teman, Amos i. 12, a city and 
region to the east of Idumea. It appears 
to have been the Psora of Paleestina 
Tertia, and a bishop’s see. From the 
circumstance that Bozrah is mentioned 
Jer. xlviii. 24, as belonging to Moab, 
some have thought that it was at one 
time in the possession of that people, 
and that it had been taken from them 
by the ldumeans ; but, as it again occurs 
chap. xlix. 13, as the capital of Edom, 
we are doubtless to regard that occurring 
in the former passage, as a place of the 
same name in Moab. Indeed, as the 
word signifies a fortified or inaccessible 
place, it appears to have designated 
several cities. Comp, however, with a 
special view to the present case, Ps. Ix. 
11. That the Bozrah of Isaiah origi¬ 
nally pertained to Edom, we gather 
from Gen. xxxvi. 33. 

7. The opinion of Jerome, Pagninus, 
Forerius, Biuce, &c. that by en - }, or O'"*., 
the rhinoceros is meant, is now ex¬ 
ploded ; as is, for the most part, that of 
Bochart, that the Hebrew word corre¬ 
sponds in signification, as it does in 

form, to the Arab, , rim, a species of 

antelope or gazelle. Schultens, Gese- 
nius, De Wette, Winer, Hitzig, and 
others, contend that the bos bubalus, or 
wild buffalo, is the animal intended: 
treating the idea of the unicorn as alto¬ 
gether fabulous. Still, however, there 
are testimonies from independent wit¬ 
nesses to the existence of such an animal 
both in Asia and Africa, which should 
make us pause before we reject this 
ancient interpretation. Not only is the 
figure of the unicorn exhibited on the 
ruins of Persepolis, but it is described 
by Pliny in his Nat. Hist. viii. 21 ; by 
Ludovico de Barlema, who saw two at 
Mecca; by several Portuguese, and by 
Father Lobo, who saw them in Abys¬ 


sinia ; by the Hottentots in South 
Africa; by the natives of Thibet, where 
it is called tso'po ; by Mr. Hodgson, the 
British resident at Nepaul, who states 
that it is a native of southern Thibet; and 
by Bishop Brugueres, who is at the head 
of the Catholic mission in Siam. See 
Robinson’s Calmet; Winer’s ltealwor- 
terb. art. “Einhorn and the Times for 
Oct. 29, 1832. The animal is described 
as bearing some resemblance to a horse, 
has cloven hoofs, a tail shaped like that 
of a boar, and the horn grows out of 
the forehead. One of these horns, ob¬ 
tained by Major Latter, from the Saehia 
Lama of Thibet, was twenty inches in 
length, four inches and a half at the 
root, tapering towards the point, and 
nearly straight. It seems unaccountable 
that the different Greek translators of 
the Pentateuch, Job, aud the Psalms, 
the result of whose labour we have in 
the LXX., should have concurred in 
rendering the term by povoKepais, i. e. 
unicorn, if the existence of some such 
animal had not been familiar to them. 
In all the passages in which it occurs, 
it is thus rendered, except in the present 
instance, in which it is translated ot 
ddpot, the strong ones. In those passages 

the Syr. 1ms , which is given Deut. 

• ■ 

xxxiii. 17, as the translation of ]vl v ’"! 1 a 
species of antelope ; and the Arab, has 


variously 



ceros, 



accordin 


rhino - 

(J J 

g to Damir, a 


species of jo , the wild ox, 


and 


V ^ : or w 

unicorn. The Ethiopic has likewise 


the one Lor tied, in 

the three passages in which it is thus 
rendered in the Arabic. It is obvious 
no stress is to be laid on the circum¬ 
stance that in Deut. xxxiii. 17, horns 
arc ascribed to the Di>n ( since the word 
is there used as a noun of multitude, 
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9 For Jehovah hath a day of vengeance, 

A year of recompense in vindication of Zion. 

9 Her streams shall be turned into pitch, 

And her dust into brimstone ; 

And her land shall become burning pitch. 

10 It shall not be quenched by night or by day; 

Her smoke shall ascend for ever; 

From generation to generation it shall lie waste ; 

None shall pass through it to all perpetuity. 

11 The pelican and the porcupine shall possess it; 

The crane and the crow shall inhabit it; 

For he will stretch over it the line of desolation, 

And the plummet of emptiness. 

12 As for her nobles—none is there whom they might call to the rule ; 

None of her princes exist any more. 

the horns not signifying, as some have prophetic picture. The nwj, Kaath , 
supposed, Ephraim and Manasseh ; but Chal. wnj? , Katha , Burckhardt describes 
as Moses immediately explains, “ They as abounding in such numbers in Shera, 
are the ten thousands of Ephraim, and that “ the Arab boys kill two or three of 
they are the thousands of Manasseh.” them at a time, merely by throwing a 
According to tbe Scripture representa- stick among them.” LXX. DeAe/rav; 
tions, the C'p^n were strong and fierce, Vulg. Pelican. The name is derived 
and were therefore appropriately used in from mp, to vomit; this bird being re- 
a figurative sense to denote powerful markable for vomiting back the shells 
and formidable enemies, especially those which it has swallowed. In Ps. cii. 7, 
of elevated rank, such as princes or it is called the pelican of the 

rulers, tv is here used in a sense desert, from its frequenting places remote 
equivalent to to fall, come down in- from the habitations of man. For 

voluntarily; LXX. (rvfiireaovvTai. see on chap. xiv. 23. The qitfy, FptJr, 

8. By r? n the cause of Zion , is heron or crane, is likewise a water-fowl, 

meant the contention, or, to use a legal found in marshy deserts. LXX. tjiSetr, 
term, the suit carried on between the the Egyptian Ibis or heron.—In the con- 
Idumeans and the Jews, to the great eluding words of the verse, reference is 
annoyance of the latter, which Jehovah made to tbe via) ihn state of the earth, 
would now terminate by taking ven- before it was shaped into order and 
geance on the former. Comp. Obad. beauty, Gen. i. 2,—a state of complete 
10—15. desolation and emptiness, than which no 

9, 10. Comp. Jer. xlix. 18, where also comparison could be more apt. See 

the destruction of Edom is compared to Jer. iv. 23. To such a condition was 
that of Sodom and Gomorrah ; but it is Idumea to be reduced; and all who have 
much more forcibly exhibited by tbe attempted to penetrate it, describe such 
bold and striking figures here employed to be its condition at the present day. 
by Isaiah. This destruction was to be The line and plummet were used not 
complete and perpetual. Comp. Jude 7, only when buildings were being erected, 
and Rev. xiv. 10, 11. but also when they were to be taken 

11. This and the following verses con- down. In the 1 is causal, and the 
tain an accumulation of objects usually nominative is Jehovah, understood, 
associated with desolate regions, in order 12. Lowlhs emendation here is most 
still more to heighten the effect of the unhappy,—IJT®, her princes , in the fol- 
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13 Thorns si jail spring up in her palaces ; 

Nettles and thistles in her fortresses : 

She shall be a habitation for wolves ; 

A dwelling-place for ostriches. 

14 The wild cats shall meet the jackals ; 

The sliajrgv lie-goat shall call to his fellow ; 

v CT <■ O 7 

There also the lilith shall rest, 

And find for herself a place of repose. 

13 There the arrow-snake shall nestle and lav eggs; 

v e O 

And hatch them, and cover the young with her shadow ; 
There also the vultures shall be gathered together, 

Each one with her mate. 

16 Search out from the book of Jehovah, and read: 

* 

Not one of these shall fail ; 


lowing member of the parallelism, ob¬ 
viously corresponding to nmn, her Jiobles. 
The same may be said of CSNt and 
i in jW is pleonastic after the Nom. ab¬ 
solute. Before roibp is an ellipsis of 
which is not uncommon. From 
the statement here made, it would appear 
that the Idumean monarchy was elective. 

13. Before rrni’p'jN is an ellipsis of 
For D'ln, see on chap. xiii. 22. 

14. Ohserve the paronomasia in DV? 
and and see for the signification of 
both words, and of Trie, chap. xiii. 21, 22. 
tv??, a a7ra£ Ary.—Bochart, Gesenius, 
Rosenm., Hitzig, and others, imagine it 
to be a night spectre, such as the Rab¬ 
bins describe, and the same as the Of 

Q ' 

of the Arabs, the | \ of the Syrians, 

and the IpTrovaa of the Greeks ; but, 
employed as it is by the prophet in a 
catalogue of real animals, there can be 
no doubt that some animal is meant, 
though it may now be impossible to 
decide which. It is not, however, un¬ 
likely that the rvW, lilith, may be the 

same as the Arab. lailon, which 

the Kamoos explains : tarda avis, ejusve 
pullus. Frey tag’s Arab. Lex. Of this 
interpretation, Doderlein approves, and 
adds : " otidem veterum, avem Bordidum, 
feetore horrendam, solitudinis amicam;” 
referring to Shaw’s Travels for a fuller 
description. Dathe has : “ tarda avis 


s. lamia.” LXX. ovoKevravpot. Aq. 
AiA i6. Vulg. lamia . Most moderns, 
the screech-owl, as in our common ver¬ 
sion. In the present state of uncertainly, 
1 have deemed it best, with Aquila, Van 
der Talm, and De Wetlc, to retain the 
original word. 

15. PEp, Arab. iiiS , the arrow-snake, 
from^jiji, saliit, insi/iit ; the serpent 

known among the Greeks by the name 
of aKoj/Waf, and the avguis jaculus of 
Lin. It abounds in Arabia, and springs 
suddenly, and with great violence, on its 
prey. Its wound is deadly. See Boch. 
lib. iii. cap. 9. Four MSS. read "riEp, 
and other live have done so originally. 
It is also the reading of the Soncin. Edit, 
but is otherwise unsupported, pro¬ 

perly signifies to slip away , or make one’s 
escape: it is here used in Piel to denote 
the slipping of the eggs out of the 
body of the serpent; only it is taken 
causalively as the act of the serpent. 

Comp, the Arab. , foetus. Ser- 

pents lay their eggs with much apparent 
pain, and leave them to be hatched in 
the sun, but when the young appear, 
they carefully protect them. This pro¬ 
tection is expressed by "WJ, which signi¬ 
fies to collect, heap together, and so to 
sit upon or brood. 

1G. The prophet here calls upon all 
who should live after the devastation of 
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No female shall want her mate; 

For the Divine mouth hath commanded, 

And His Spirit hath gathered them. 

!" He hath also cast the lot for them, 

And H is hand hath divided it for them with the line; 
They shall possess it for ever; 

To successive generations they shall dwell therein. 


Idumea, to compare the event with the 
predictions respecting it, which he had 
just delivered. These predictions would 
be found in the sacred volume, emphati¬ 
cally called rnrr -ec, because written by 
inspiration of his Spirit, and bearing the 
stamp of his authority. The foundation 
of its contents had been laid by Moses ; 
and they were augmented from time to 
time by succeeding prophets, till the 
canon was complete. Isaiah knew that 
his prophecies would form part of the- 
volume, and he, therefore, confidently 
makes his appeal to it. With 'tt’p mett 
comp. epevvare ras ypa<j>as, John v. 
39.—rnn 5 Vitringa refers to the predic¬ 
tions : it rather belongs to the different 
animals just enumerated : they should 
all, without fail, he found inhabiting the 
land of Edom, wn is the pronoun used 
emphatically for rnrr, and may therefore 
admit of 'B in the construct state. Comp. 
Dent, xxxii. 39, and similar passages in 
which ton is thus used as equivalent to 


rnry. fb is similarly used in Arabic. A 
few codices have vtb, contrary to usage; 
some have rnrr 'B, which is the reading 
of the LXX. and Arab.; but both evi¬ 
dently emendations. 

17. Both genders are here used, doubt¬ 
less, because the animals mentioned are 
of different genders. 

That the prophecy contained in this 
chapter has been minutely fulfilled, must 
be admitted by all who are acquainted 
with the present desolate condition of 
Idumea. Volney, in spite of his infidel 
prejudices, was compelled to bear testi¬ 
mony to the facts of the case. “ There 
are,” he says, “ to the S. E. of the Dead 
Sea, within three days' journey , upwards 
of eighty ruined towns absolutely deso¬ 
lated; several with large edifices. The 
Arabs sometimes use them as folds for 
their cattle ; but in general they avoid 
them, on account of the enormous scor¬ 
pions with which they swarm.” See 
Keith on the Prophecies. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

This chapter is intimately connected with the preceding. The enemies of the Jews 
having been all overthrown in the judgments brought upon them by Jehovah, 
Judea, which they had laid waste, should again flourish, 1, 2 ; the timid and weak 
should be encouraged to trust in God for deliverance, 3,4; every obstacle should 
be removed which tended to obstruct the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land, and every advantage afforded them by which their speedy and safe return 
might be promoted, 5—9;—so that the sorrows which had preyed upon them for 
so long a period should give place to exquisite and permanent joy, 10. The 
attempts that have been made to explain this prophecy of gospel-times, and, in 
part, of heaven itself, are exceedingly loose and unsatisfactory. The explanation 
given by both the Lowths is of this character. As the language of part of the 
6th verse and that of the 7th is obviously figurative, it is quite a violation of 
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hermeneutical propriety, to interpret the 5lit and the former part of the Gth literally 
of the miracles performed by our Saviour. Nor is there any proof whatever, that 
Christ refers John the Baptist to this passage, Matt. xi. 5. He employs none of 
the formulas which he uniformly uses when directing the attention of his hearers 
to passages in the O. T. (see Matt. ix. 16, xi. 10, xii. 17, xiii. 14,) but simply 
appeals to his miracles in proof of his Messiahship. The language is similar, but 
the subjects are different. 


1 The desert and the parched ground shall be glad on their account, 
And the wilderness shall exult, and blossom as the crocus, 

2 It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice, 

Even with exultation and shouting : 

The glory of Lebanon shall be given to it; 

The splendour of Carmel and Sharon ; 

They shall sec the glory of Jehovah, 

The splendour of our God. 

■1 Strengthen vc the weak hands, 

C 7 

And confirm the feeble knees. 

4 Say to the faint-hearted : Be strong ; fear net , 

Behold your God !— 

1. Abenezra, Kiinchi, Ewald, and being merely a guttural prefix, as in 
some others, consider the d in CTOte} to &c., it must denote some 

be paragogie, instead of the usual f, and bulbous-rooted plant; and, from its bcau- 
ascribe the change to the influence of tiful appearance when abounding in mea- 
the following ^ in Kennicott, dows, in all probability, the crocup or 

Lowtli, and Hitzig, regard it as the mis- saffron. The signification of rose is now 
take of some copyist, arising out of the universally rejected, 
next word’s beginning with the same 2 . p"} rfc’3, the LXX. render, ra (prjpa 
letter. There is, however, no difficulty roO 'lopdavov, which Lowtli, after IIou- 
ereated by our taking it as the suffix, bigant, with equal license, translates, 
having for its antecedent the nations, “the well-watered plain of Jordan/’ 
whose destruction had been predicted in nVa is put for nVj ( the construct for the 
the preceding chapter. For instances of absolute, as chap, xxxiii. 6 , li. 21 . For 
similar construction, see erron, Gen. xv. eleven MSS. read which two more 
13; ctv, Ps. xlii. 5. The waste places have done originally, and one or two 
of Judea personified, exult on account of perhaps still do. The sense is the same, 
the overthrow of those who had deso- For the rest of the verse, see on chap, 
lated them, and again assume their xxix. 17, xxxiii. 9. What had lain barren 
wonted beauty and fertility, rtean, Syr. and waste was now to equal the most 
u f , v v beautiful and magnificent scenes of 

, colchicum autumnale; but nature, non denotes the inhabitants, 

, t w -»r i - who should witness the glorious display 

the Laa., V ulg. Chald. lily. The G f the Divine character, in the deliver- 
word occurs only here and Song ii. 1 , anee 0 f the people of God. 
where the Chald. renders it Bipnj (read 3j 4 . Comp. Job iv. 3 , 4 ; Isa, xl. 29— 

cijri3) and Saad., the narcissus. V ’, ^; ***’ the hasty, 

w '• J quick of hearty 1 . e. those whose heart 

As it is obviously formed from *>£5, the rr palpitates quickly through fear. The 

o o 
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7 


Vengeance coinctli, the retribution of God,— 


He will come and save 



Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
And the ears of the deaf unstopped. 


Then shall the lame leap like the hart, 


And the tongue of the dumb shall sing ; 

For water shall break forth in the wilderness, 


And streams in the desert. 


The vapoury illusion shall become a lake, 
And the thirsty soil springs of water ; 

In the haunts of wolves, where they rest, 
Shall be a place for reeds and rushes. 


attention of the church is directed to the 
approaching interposition of Jehovah,— 
the effect of which would he a vindica¬ 
tion of her wrongs, by inflicting a just 
retribution upon her enemies. 

5, C. So conspicuous and overpowering 
would be the interference of God on be¬ 
half of his people, that those of the most 
obtuse intellect could not fail to perceive 
it. So joyous would be the event, that 
persons the most unlikely would partici¬ 
pate in the exultation. No image could 
more beautifully depict the sudden 
change of circumstances from adversity 
to prosperity, than the bursting forth of 
a plentiful stream in the midst of an arid 
sandy desert: nor could any more power¬ 
fully affect the mind of an Oriental, 
whose climate differs so much from ours. 


who is attracted by it, in the highest 
degree mortifying ; since, instead of 
reaching refreshing water, he finds him¬ 
self in the midst of nothing but glowing 
sand. It is often used proverbially, or 
for the sake of comparison, by the Arabs, 

as in the Koran, Sur. xxiv. <39. 

J S'U- |j) -*L I 

1 n 

U& , “ Cut as for those who believe not, 
/• 

their works arc like the Serab of the 
plain: the thirsty imagines it is water, 
hut when lie reaches it, he finds it is 
nothing.’' Sec more instances quoted 
in Gesen. The meaning of Isaiah is, 


Comp. chap. xli. 18, xliii. 19, 20, xliv. 
3, 4. 

7. Still more to enhance the idea of 
the joyful experience of the Divine good¬ 
ness, the prophet introduces the llfl), 

Sharabf Arab, i s , Serab ,—an illu¬ 
sion to which the French have given the 
name of mirage, consisting in the pre¬ 
sentation to the view of a lake or sea in 
the midst of a plain, where none in 
reality exists. It is produced by the 
refraction of the rays of light, during the 
exhalation of vapours, by the excessive 
heat of the sun ; and frequently exhibits, 
along with the undulating appearance of 
water, the shadows of objects within or 
.around the plain, both in a natural and 
inverted position. The deception is most 
complete ; and to the weary traveller, 


that the expectations of the Jews should 
not be disappointed. What they might 
apprehend would only prove a delusion, 
they should experience to be a reality. 
The most abundant provision would be 
made for their comfort. The same idea 
is conveyed in the latter part of the 
verse. The haunts or dwelling-places of 
the wolves are naturally dry. For the 
meaning of D'3n, see on chap. xiii. 22. 
n in nar) is added on the principle of the 
pluralis inkumamts, referring, though n 
fem. sing., to the mas. plur. D'??. See 
Gesen. Lchrg. p. 719. rnp") without the 
Moppik, is found in twenty MSS., two 
of the first printed, and seven other 
editions, hut most likely from grammati¬ 
cal correction. Uefore n^n, supply "rate, 
and after it, D®. Though *i'?n properly 
signifies a fenced court or habitation , yet 
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8 A raised road si mil be there, and a way, 

And it shall be called, the Holy Way ; 

The unclean shall not pass along it, 

But it shall be for those,— 

The travellers, though foolish, shall not err. 

9 No lion shall be there ; 

Neither shall any destructive beast ascend it; 
It shall not be found there : 

But the redeemed shall walk there. 

10 For the ransomed of Jehovah shall return, 
And come to Zion with singing; 

Everlasting joy shall be upon their heads ; 
They shall obtain gladness and joy ; 

And sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 


it is here dearly to be taken in the ac¬ 
ceptation of locality , place , &c., and 
seems to have been selected to form an 
antithesis to rm. 

8 . TH) is omitted in eighteen MSS., 
and in the LXX., Syr., and Arab., but 
its repetition does not burden the sen¬ 
tence. It is more likely genuine than 
otherwise. There being no proper roads 
in deserts, but, at most, a faint track left 
by the footsteps of camels, &c., the pre¬ 
diction imports that every facility would 
be secured for the return of the exiles. 
Nor should any enjoy these facilities, or 
have the privilege of returning, but such 
as had been recovered from idolatry. 
Comp. chap. lxii. 10, 12. Idolatry is 
frequently spoken of as spiritual im¬ 
purity, Jcr. ii. 23, iii. passim , xi. 13—17; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 23. idi possesses peculiar 
emphasis. The deliverance was for those y 
and those only , who had renounced the 
service of idols, and returned to the true 
worship of God. It is anticipativc of 
ver. 9. 'yn is equivalent to a 
noun of multitude, and l in C’Vini is ex¬ 
pletive. No construction can be more 
violent than that which makes God the 
nominative to ryri rph. Those who should 
avail themselves of the means of escape 
from Babylon and other countries, how¬ 
ever defective some of them might be in 


intellectual energy, should not fail of 
reaching Zion. 

9. rvpn yn?, one that is ravenous of or 

among beasts ; a persecutor, oppressor. 
The redeemed should return in perfect 
safety: no enemy should be found to 
molest them. to be regular, should 

be in the mas., as it reads in three 

T » " * 

of Kcnnicolts MSS., and in another ori¬ 
ginally ; but it was, in all probability", 
written in the fern, by Isaiah,—nun pre¬ 
dominating in his mind over yus, at the 
moment he penned it. The other read¬ 
ing savours of correction. After 
supply c\p, which one of De Rossi’s Codi¬ 
ces reads, or na, as in the LXX., Arab., 
and Syr. 

10. Comp. chap. li. II. I must here 
adduce the words of Dbderlein, with 
whose view of the subject I perfectly 
concur : “ De temporibus N. T. regno 
inilicnario vel reditu ad ccelesta gaudia 
Esaias quidem hoc loco, si quid judico, 
ne cogitavit quidem, qui autem his de 
rebus exposuere locum nostrum, pia 
quidem varia, vera multa, sed aliena a 
mentc prophetae congcEse™!!!.” Who¬ 
ever is familiar with the bold and 
magnificent character of the prophetic 
style, will not deem the liberation from the 
captivity an event too trivial to be pre¬ 
dicted in the lunguage here employed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


This and the three following chapters consist almost entirely of historical matter, 
relating to Sennacherib’s invasion, and other events that transpired towards the 
end of the reign of Hezekiah. With some variations, it is identical with 2 Kings 
xviii. 13—20, xix., and 2 Chron. xxxii.; which last chapter, however, contains 
only an abbreviated account of the transactions. It has been queried whether 
this portion of the book of Isaiah, or the corresponding portion of tbe second 
book of Kings, be the original; and whether it were written by the prophet him¬ 
self, or merely extracted by another hand from the annals of the Jewish kings. 
That Isaiah added it to the preceding collection of prophecies against foreign 
nations, with a new to shew how those which related to the invasion and over¬ 
throw of the Assyrians had been fulfilled, seems highly probable, since we find him 
inserting other historical narratives for a similar purpose. See chapters vii. viii. 
xx. xxii. Certain phrases and sentences too, are precisely those which we meet 
with in his predictions, such as xxxvii. 23; comp. i. 4, x. 17, 20. 

iVpns tt, ver. 24; comp. x. 18. rwmirrn nva? njrr rvup, ver. 32; comp. ix. 7. 
Yet as these peculiarities are likewise found in the section of the book of Kings, 
it follows that both were written by our prophet. To which add, the minuteness 
with which many of the circumstances are related, evincing that the writer was 
an eye-witness, or at least, a contemporary, which we know Isaiah to have been, 
as well as one who was personally concerned in the transactions. On closely 
comparing, however, the two portions of the sacred text, it will be quite apparent, 
that what we have in Isaiah is an altered copy of the text in 2 Kings, and 
not vice verm. It abbreviates and omits many things, as well as modes of 
expression, which occur in the latter; aims at greater uniformity in the use and 
construction of words; and substitutes what is easier or more appropriate for 
what is more difficult. Examples of these will be noticed in the Corftmentary. 
It would, therefore, appear that the prophet must have copied what he had 
already written in the Jewish annals, or in the book of Kings, only altering it as 
he proceeded, emending some parts, omitting others, and adding some new 
matter, such as the song of Hezekiah, chap, xxxviii. 9—20. The mention of the 
death of Sennacherib as an historical fact, chap, xxxvii. 38, forms no objection 
to the authorship of Isaiah, since the latter must have reached a very advanced 
age. See Introd. Equally futile is the objection taken from the use of the terms 
rrns and rvprr, since there is nothing that militates against their having been 
employed by our prophet. 


1 Axd it came to pass in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, 
that Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up against all the fortified 


1 . The expedition of Sennacherib, to 
which reference is here made, was not 
undertaken against the Jews, but, as 
Herodotus, ii. 141, informs us, against 
Sethos, king of Egypt. This accounts 
for his immense army, (arparov ptyav, 


Herod.) which must have amounted to 
vastly more than 200,000, since nearly 
this number perished of that single divi¬ 
sion of it which had been sent against 
Jerusalem. It was on his march through 
Palestine, that he stopped to chastise 
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2 cities of Judah, and took them. And the king of Assyria sent 
Rabshakch from Lachish to Jerusalem, to king Hczekiah, with a 
great army ; and lie halted at the aqueduct of the upper pool, in the 

3 causeway of the fullers field. And there went out to him Eliakim, 
the son of Hilkiah, who was over the household, and Shebna the 

4 secretary, and Joach, the son of Asaph, the annalist. And Rab- 
shakeli said to them : Tell now Hczekiah, Thus saith the great 
kinsr, the kins of Assyria, What confidence is this that thou 

O' O + ' 

5 exercisest ? saying: I maintain (but it is mere talk,) there is 
counsel and might for the wav. On whom now dost thou rclv. that 

O v • 


Hezekiah for having thrown off the 
Assyrian yoke; and to subdue the forti¬ 
fied places which lay iu his way, that 
they might not prove an annoyance to 
the rear of his army, or obstruct him 
were lie forced to retreat. His Hebrew 
name, is very accurately preserved 

in 2avaxdptj3or, as given by Herodotus. 


Bohlen compares the Pers. 



celebritas victoria*, —a more likely deri¬ 


vation than 


, holy, and 


priest, proposed by Gesenius. His being 
styled by Herodotus : /SacriXea 'Apa/3iW 
re feat ’AucrvpiW, maybe accounted for, 
partly on the ground of the extended 
acceptation anciently given to the name 
Arabia, and partly from actual conquests 
made in Arabia by the Assyrian power. 
The fortified cities of Judah were built 
by Rehoboam, and were fifteen in num¬ 
ber. They are specified 2 Chron. xi. 
5—12. The meaning of the historian is, 
that these cities w r ere all successively 
taken by Sennacherib ; not that they 
had been all actually subdued previous 
to the transactions which he was about 
to describe. 

2 . Rabshakch , prop, a name of 


••9 v 

office : Syr. , the Chief Butler; 


C’iTPan “W, Gen. xl. 2, 9, 20. Comp. T\ 
Rab-saris , “ the chief eunuch," and 
JO-T), Rab-may , “Chief of the Magi," 
Jer. xxxix. 3: but it waB not unusual, 
a9 it still is in the East, for persons hold- 
ing high offices at court,being at the same 
lime high in military command. The 
' narrative is here considerably abbre¬ 
viated from that in 2 Kings xviii. 13—17. 


Of the three officers there mentioned,— 
Tartan, Rab-saris, and Rab-shakch, the 
last only is noticed in Isaiah, because he 
was the speaker on the occasion. 
Lachish, originally a royal city of the 
Canaanites, Josh. x. 3, hut fortified by 
Rehoboam, 2 Giron, xi. 9. It must have 
been a place of considerable strength, 
Jer. xxxiv. 7. According to Eusebius, it 
lay seven Roman miles from Eleutliero- 
polis southward, or about twenty-five 
miles west of Jerusalem. For the locality 
here specified, see on chap, vii, 3. 

3. See chap. xxii. 15—25, where, as 

in the present narrative, the name of 
Shebna is spelt was?, and not nils, as in 
2 Kings. As "CD, scribe, ho filled a dif¬ 
ferent office from recorder, being 

employed as private secretary ; whereas, 
the latter was the historiographer, or 
royal annalist, whose duty it was to 
enter on the public records of the king¬ 
dom, the more remarkable events that 
transpired. 

4. Vn:n t, the Great Kitty : a title 
assumed by oriental monarchs, partly 
from vanity, and partly to distinguish 
them from the petty kings or princes 
whom they held in vassalage. Comp, 
chap. x. 8. rro is here used as a particle 
of contempt, as 1 Kings ix. 13. 

5. Instead of I say, thirteen of 

Kennicott’s MSS., one now, and three 
in the margin, five of De Rossi’s ori¬ 
ginally, and the Syr. read fhon, Thou 
sayest, which is the textual reading in 
2 Kings. It is very possible, however, 
lliat’nqOM ig genuine,—"0* 1 ?, saying, being 
understood, as frequently, at the end of 
the preceding verse. D^nDirraq, a word, 
or thing of lips, i. e. what is merely such, 
and has no foundation in reason or reality. 
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G thou hast rebelled against me ? Behold ! thou relicst on that 
broken reed-staff, Egypt, on which, if one lean, it will enter into his 
hand, and pierce it through : such is Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to all 

7 who rely upon him. But thou wilt say to me : Wc confide in 
Jehovah, our God :—is it not he whose high places and whose altars 
Hczekiah hath removed, and hath said to Judah and Jerusalem : 

8 Before th is alt ar ye shall worship ? But now, enter the lists with my 
master, the king of Assyria, and I will furnish thee with two 
thousand horses, if thou canst furnish thyself with riders to them. 

9 How then shouldst thou repulse one officer of the least of my master’s 
servants P Yet thou reliest upon Egypt for chariots and horsemen. 

10 But now, is it without Jehovah that I am come up against this land 
to destroy it ? Jehovah hath said to me, Go up to this land, and 

11 destroy it. Then Eliakiin, Shebna, and Joacli, said to Rabshakeh, 


Comp. E'rcir'E’N, a man of Ups , i. e. a 
great talker, one wlio blusters, but means 
nothing by what he says. 

6 . is not properly what is actually 
broken, as no one would lean upon such 
a staff, but what is bruised, or really, 
though not apparently injured, and thus 
incapable of yielding the support ex¬ 
pected from it. There is possibly here 
a reference to the weakening of the 
Egyptian power, by the expedition sent 
thither by Sargon, the immediate prede¬ 
cessor of Sennacherib. See ebap. xx. 
The reed, was a fit symbol of Egypt, 
since it grew so plentifully in that country. 
Comp, for the sentiment, chap. xxx. 5,7. 
Such language, coming from Rabshakeh, 
was a severe reproof to the Jews, who 
were so prone to confide in Egypt. 

7. Instead of tond, the text in 2 Kings 
has prpNn—addressing the people instead 
of Hezekiah, which agrees better with 
that monarch’s being immediately spoken 
of in the third person. There is no 
various reading in the MSS.; but the 
LXX. and Chald. have the plural. There 
is here a reference to the abolition of 
idolatry effected by Hezekiah, of which 
an account is given, 2 Kings xviii. 4; 
2 Chron. xxix. 16. 

8 . 3 T 7 ITTT, to mix one'8 self up with any 
one , meddle, enter into a combat. For 
"row one of De Rossi’s MSS., and 
one of Kennicotts, the Soncin. and Brix. 
Edd. and the Soncin. Prophets of 1486, 
read 'ffi, without the article, which is 


the more usual practice. 2 Kings reads, 
iven TjTp rw. Hezekiah might easily have 
furnished two thousand men, but two 
thousand fit to act a 9 horsemen might 
have been more difficult, as the training 
of cavalry was doubtless discouraged, if 
not absolutely prohibited by that pious 
king. 

9 . ^the, a foreign word of uncertain 
origin. Bohlen derives it from the Persic 


, proceres, magnates; Ewald,firom 



curare. 


The person who filled 


this office was governor or prefect of a 
province, but inferior to a satrap. The 
name was in use among the Hebrews, 
as early as the lime of Solomon, see 
1 Kings x. 15; so that the position of 
Gesenius, respecting its recent introduc¬ 
tion, is without foundation. His remark, 
however, that thn nne is the only instance 
of a substantive and an adjective being 
both in construction with the following 
noun, is worthy of notice. 

10 . Either this was mere bluster on 
the part of Rabshakeh, or he may have 
been encouraged in his expedition by 
some false prophet, who pretended to 
have a revelation from Jehovah on the 
subject. 

11. rmw, Aramaic , the language 
spoken not only in the western divisions 
of Syria, on the confines of the Holy 
Land, but also in Mesopotamia, and 
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Speak, we pray, to thy servants in Aramaic, for we understand it, 
but do not speak to us in Jewish, in the hearing of the people that 

12 are on the wall. But Rabshakeh said, Was it to thy master, and 
to thee, that my master sent me to speak these words ? Was it not 
to the men who sit on the wall, who arc to cat their own excrements 

13 and drink their own urine, along with you ? And Rabshakeh stood 
and cried with a loud voice in Jewish, and said, Hear ye the 

14 words of the great king, the king of Assyria : Thus saitlr the king, 
Let not Hezekiah deceive you ; for he is not able to deliver you. 

15 And let not Hezekiah make you confide in Jehovah, saying, Jehovah 
will surely deliver us; this city shall not be surrendered to the king of 

16 Assyria. Hearken not to Hezekiah ; for thus saith the king of A ssyria, 
Make peace with me, and come out to me, and eat ye, each of his own 
vine, and each of his own fig-tree, and drink ye, each of the water of his 

17 own cistern ; till I come and take vou to a land like your own land ; 

» • 

a land of corn and new T wine, a land of bread-corn and vineyards. 

18 Let not Hezekiah deceive you, saying, Jehovah will deliver us. Did 
the gods of the nations deliver, each his own land, from the hand of 

19 the king of Assyria ? Where are the gods of Hamath and Arpad P 
Where arc the gods of Sepharvaim P Did they deliver Samaria 

20 from mv hand ? Who among all the gods of these lands delivered 

O O 

their country from my hand, that Jehovah should deliver Jerusalem 


even further to the east, rvnrp, Jewish, 
i.e. Hebrew; but appropriately so termed, 
as the ten tribes had by this time been 
carried into captivity. 

12 . The Keri lias here, as elsewhere, 
euphemistically erws for errt-nn, and 
cn'Vnro for cirrc/ On this point the 
Jewish literati have been extremely sen¬ 
sitive : the editors of the Soncin. and 
Brixian editions actually adopting 

of the Kevi into the text; and 
others, who would not venture so far, 
leaving an open space sufficient to admit 
the word ’P'P, the vowel-points of which 
they have not scrupled to insert, The 
^ in and expresses destination. 
Rabshakeh calls the attention of the 
inhabitants to the extremities to which 
they should be reduced in the siege, and 
excites them to rebellion, by pointing 
out the impossibility of their successful 
resistance of the atlack. 

16. PJTb blessing, is here evidently 
used in the acceptation of DVnji, peace. 


Thus the Chald. 'p? mp?; Saad. 

» T a w 9 

On the other hand cnVi? is 

frequently used for 'q'p, in the sense of 
salvtc. 

17. T1 ic Jews, on capitulating, should 
enjoy their liberty till the Assyrian army 
returned from Egypt, when they should 
be transported, according to the custom 
of those times, to the land of the con¬ 
queror. The country beyond the 
Euphrates or the Tigris, they would 
find as fertile and plentiful as their own. 
There is here a considerable abbrevia¬ 
tion of the text in 2 Kings. 

18, 19. Rabshakeh regarded Jehovah 

merely as a local deity, entitled to no 
greater consideration than those of other 
cities which had been taken by the As¬ 
syrians. For Hamath, and Arpad, sec 
chap. x. 9. D 'J®P, Sepharvaim, in all 
probability the Siirt/xipa of Ptolemy, v. 
18, and the rroAtf of Euseb. 

Prrcp. Evang. ix. 41, the most southerly 
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21 from my hand P And they were silent, and did not answer him a 

22 word; for the king's order was, Yc shall not answer him. And 
Hilkiah, who was over the household, and Shebna, the secretary, and 
Joach, the son of Asaph, the annalist, came to Hezekiah, with rent 
garments, and told him the words of Rabshakeh. 


city of Mesopotamia, situated on the 
east bank of the Euphrates. It was 
from this city, or the district belonging 
to it, that colonists were sent to occupy 
the land of Israel, 2 Kings xvii. 24. 
The opinion of Vitringa, that some 
Svrophenician city is meant, which 
Koppe adopts, is without sufficient foun¬ 
dation. The text in Kings adds Hena , 
and Im/i, which afterwards occur in this 
history. The i in has an interrogative 


force, which the versions express. It 
is, however, omitted in three of Kenni- 
cott’s Codices, and was so originally in 
three of De Rossi’s. 

21. namely crn as the text of 
Kings reads. 

22. Comp. chap, xxxiii. 7. The rend¬ 
ing of the garments was a common and 
very expressive token of grief among 
the Hebrews, and other eastern nations. 
Comp. chap, xxxvii. 1. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

1 And it came to pass, when king Hezekiah heard them, he rent 
his clothes, and covered himself with sackcloth, and went into the 

2 house of Jehovah, and sent Eliakim, who was over the household, 
and Shebna, the secretary, and the elders of the priests, covered 

3 with sackcloth, to Isaiah, the son of Amoz, the prophet. And they 
said to him, Thus saith Hezekiah: This day is a day of distress, and 
rebuke, and calumny; for the children are come to the birth, and 

4 there is not strength to bring forth. Perhaps Jehovah, thy God, 
will hear the words of Rabshakeh, whom the king of Assyria, his 
master, hath sent to reproach the living God, and will reprove the 
words which Jehovah thy God hath heard ; wherefore, offer up a 

5 prayer for the existing remnant. And the servants of king Hezekiah 

6 came to Isaiah. And Isaiah said to them, Thus shall ye say to 
your master : Thus saith Jehovah, Re not afraid on account of the 
words which thou hast heard, with which the striplings of the king 

3. The concluding sentence in this she sinks helpless at the very moment 
verse is proverbial, and is expressive of when it is most required, 
the greatest danger, and despair of de- 4. i in nNirri, is inferential, wherefore , 
live ranee. The inhabitants of Jerusalem on this account . 

were like a woman in child-birth, whose 6. lads y striplings , is used con- 

strength is completely exhausted, so that temptuously instead of ern?, servants ; 
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7 of Assyria have blasphemed me. Behold ! I will inspire him with 
courage; but he shall hear a report, and shall return to his own 
conn try; and I w ill cause him to fall by the sword in his own 
country. 

8 Then Rabshakeli returned, and found the king of Assyria 
besieging Libnah; for he had heard that he had departed from 

9 Lacliish. And he heard of Tirhakah, king of Cush, saying, He 
cometh forth to fight thee. And when he heard it, he sent mes- 

10 sengers to Hczekiah, saying, Thus shall ye speak to Hezckiah, king 
of Judah, saying, Let not thy God, in wdiom thou confidest, deceive 
thee, saying, Jerusalem shall not be surrendered to the king of 

11 Assyria. Behold ! thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have 
done to all the countries, devoting them to destruction; and slialt 

12 thou be delivered? Did the gods of the nations, which my fathers 
destroyed, deliver them ? Gozan, and Haran, and Rctzcph, and the 


though, in other connexions, it is equi¬ 
valent to it. 

7. rm i! 'jn: has been variously in¬ 

terpreted. Some think there is here a 
distinct prediction of the miraculous de¬ 
struction of Sennacherib's army, which 
they suppose to have been effected by 
means of the simoom, or hot wind from 
the Arabian desert. Of this our trans¬ 
lators appear to have approved—ren¬ 
dering the words, “ Behold I will send 
a blast upon him.” To such construc¬ 
tion, however, it must be objected, that 
it is at variance with the idiomatic force 
of 5 rm jru, which uniformly signifies to 
inspire, endow mentally, endue with 
life, will, determination, &c. On the 
same principle nv^vpa d«Xiar, proposed 
by Seeker and approved by Hendewerk, 
must be rejected. Doder. consilium; 
Rosenm. voluntatem; Gesen. and Hit- 
zig, disposition ; none of which satisfies 
the claims of the passage. On the other 
hand, as rm is more than once used in 
the sense of fortitude, courage, &c., as 
Josh. ii. 11, v. 1; 1 Kings x. 5, it may 
appropriately be taken in this accepta¬ 
tion in the present instance. Jehovah 
declares that he would inspire the king 
of Assyria with resolution to prosecute 
the ends of his expedition; but at the 
moment of his proceeding to meet Tir¬ 
hakah, intelligence of the overthrow of 
that part of his army which lay before 
Jerusalem would reach him, and occa¬ 


sion his immediate flight. It is evidently | 
to this, and not to the report respecting > 
Tirhakah, ver. 9, that the refers, I 

since the result of that report was not { 
his effecting an immediate retreat, hut j 
his sending a fresh embassy to Hezckiah i 
to induce him to capitulate, in order j 
that he might he at liherly to employ i 
bis entire force against the Ethiopian ! 
monarch. | 

8. Whether Sennacherib succeeded 
in taking Lachish or not, cannot he 
determined, though it is more likely lie 
had. nj] 1 ?, LXX. Af/3 vd, A ofiva, a city 
of the priests, in the soutli of Judah. 
Eusebius calls it Ao(3ava , and places it 
in the vicinity of Eleutheropolis. 

9. For an account of' Tirhakah, see 
chap, xviii. 

10. The Assyrian monarch repeats, in 
an amplified form, the argument which 
he had already employed, chap, xxxvii. 
18—21. 

12. ]p3, Gozan , in all probability the 
Tavaavlrts of Ptolemy, v. 18, situated 
between the rivers Chahoras and Saccoras. 
Some would place it on the Kissil-Osan, 
a river in the north of Persia, which 
flows into the Caspian Sea; hut its im¬ 
mediate connexion with Haran favours 
the former interpretation. Comp. 2 Kings 
xvii. 6, xviii. 11, where the Chahoras is 
called the river of Gozan. Haran , 
LXX. Xappav, N'jn, 2 Chron. v. 2G, an 
ancient city in Mesopotamia, Gen. xi. 

P P 
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13 Edenites, which arc in Telassar? Where is the king of Hamath, 
and the king of Arpad, and the king of the city of the Scpharvaites, 
of Henah, and Ivah ? 

14 And Hczekiah received the letters from the hand of the mes¬ 
sengers, and read them, and went up to the house of Jehovah, and 

15 spread them before Jehovah. And Hczekiah prayed to Jeliovali, say¬ 
ing, O Jehovah of Hosts, the God of Israel, that sittest between the 

16 cherubs! Thou alone art the God of all the kingdoms of the earth. 

17 Thou hast made the heavens, and the earth. Incline, O Jehovah ! 
thine ear, and hear ; open, O Jehovah ! thine eyes, and behold, and 
hear all the words of Sennacherib, which he hath sent to reproach 


31, xii. 5, 27 ; the K appai, Carrce, of the 
Greeks and Romans, and celebrated for 
the defeat of Crassus. qsn, Rezeph. 
Jakut, in his Geog., mentions not fewer 
than nine towns of this name ; as does 
also Abulfeda in his Tab. Syr. Most 
probably the one here specified is the 
'P T]cra(fra of Ptolemy, v. 15, or the Re- 
sapha Heshami of Abulfeda; situated 
somewhat short of a day’s journey to the 
west of the Euphrates. HP??* ^ l€ 
dren, i. e. the inhabitants of Eden. That 
the Eden here spoken of cannot be the 
Eden of Damascus, Amos i. 5, situated 
between Tripoli and Baalbek, seems 
clear, from its occurring in connexion 
with Haran, as it also does, Ezek. xxvii. 

23. It is most likely the Syrian v f V , 

Maedan, which Asseman, Bib. Orien. i. 
p. 224, places in the province of Diar- 
bekr. This place or district the Assy¬ 
rians appear to have conquered, and 
transplanted the inhabitants to 'TEtei, 
2 Rings xix. 12, in full Telassar , 

which is supposed to be the same as 
Ellasar, Gen. xiv. 1 ; a country or 
district somewhere to the north of Shi- 


nar. Saad. iUJUjil. Armenia . 

13. LXX. ’A va, Ana , probably 
the city <joL* of the Arabian geographers, 


situated in Mesopotamia, on a ford of 
the Euphrates, to, 2 Kings to, Ivah, 
a city respecting which nothing further 
is known, than that it was taken hy the 
king of Assyria, and its inhabitants 
were sent to colonize Samaria, 2 Kings 
xvii. 24. 


14. Instead of the text of 

2 Kings, and De Rossi's MS. 380, read 
in the plural; yet both have the 
following iTTET!p.i in the singular. Both 
may be reconciled by taking the plural 
distribulively, each of them , singly, or 
such like. 

15—21. A most appropriate and beau¬ 
tiful prayer, expressive of a clear faith 
and confident trust in Jehovah, as the 
only God, in opposition to the claims 
advanced by idolaters in behalf of their 
deities; and recognising the Divine 
glory as the result of the supplicated 
deliverance. 

16. E’rvpn lit. the Inhahiter of the 

cherubs , but, according to Exod. xxv. 
22, pap, between the two che¬ 

rubs, placed one on each side of the 
mercy-seat, the throne of Jehovah’s 
visible glory among the Hebrews. For 
the meaning of an?, see on chap. vi. 2. 
wn, in erforr wn r?rw, possesses peculiar 
emphasis : Thou art He who art, See. i.c. 
the true, or really existing God. What 
is added, 11 Thou hast made,” &c. 
Zwinglius calls an elegans prosapodosis, 
shewing that God had a right to all 
things, because he was their Maker. 

17. For fifty-five MSS., and ori¬ 
ginally ten more, the Soncin., Brix. and 
sixteen other editions read in full, 
which is the reading in 2 Kings. The 
LXX., Syr., Vulg., and Arab, have the 
plural, H thine eyes,” which is un¬ 
doubtedly right. Gesenius has here the 
very ingenious observation, that the use 
of the singular in reference to the ear, 
and that of the dual in reference to the 
eye, is equally in accordance with the 
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IS the living God. In truth, O Jehovah ! the kings of Assyria have 

19 destroyed all the nations, and their countries ; and have cast their 
gods into the fire, (for they are not gods, but the work of men's 

20 hands, wood and stone,) and destroyed them. And now, O Jehovah, 
our God ! save us from his hand, that all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that thou alone art Jehovah. 

21 Then Isaiah, the son of Amoz, sent to Hezekiah, saying, Thus 
saitli Jehovah, the God of Israel: Since thou hast prayed to me 

22 concerning Sennacherib, the king of Assyria, this is the thing which 
Jehovah hath spoken respecting him : 

The virgin daughter of Zion despiseth thee, she laughctli at tlicc ; 
The daughter of Jerusalem shaketh her head at thee. 

23 AVhom hast thou reproached and blasphemed ? 

Against whom hast thou raised thy voice, 

And lifted up thine eyes P 

Against the Holy One of Israel. 

21 By thy servants thou hast reproached the Lord, and hast said : 

With the multitude of my chariots have I ascended 
The heights of the mountains, the recesses of Lebanon ; 

I have cut down its tallest cedars, its choicest cypresses; 

And reached its extreme height, its finest forest. 


itsus loquendi, and with fact. When we 
would listen to any one we naturally 
incline one of our ears towards him, but 
when we would look at any thing we 
open both our eyes. 

18. C2 -wt, sn lit. all Ike 
lands and their land : in Kin^s ciisrmN 

the nations and their land, which 
is the reading in Isaiah of upwards of 
twelve MSS.; yet most probably by 
correction, since all the versions have 
n'i:ns. Either Isaiah understood by rviirjN, 
nations, those who inhabit countries ; or, 
he was led to use the term the better 
to suit the preceding verb inn, which 
nowhere else occurs in application to 
people, except chap. lx. 12. The only 
objection against the present reading is 
the harshness of the repetition; yy* 
being otherwise used metonymically for 
the inhabitants of a country, Judges 
xviii. 30 ; Isa. xi. 4. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 
13, we find ni 2 >*n "U, and DVvttin, im¬ 
mediately following —90 that, after all, 
there may here be an ellipsis of ^3. 

19. jroi, the historical In fin. which we 


find Isaiah also employing chap. v. 5, et 
freq. The text of Kings has 

20. nnN ( in rnrr nnu, is emphatic. 
Comp. Ps. xc. 2. In Kings, D’rrtw is 
added to nirr. A fter m'nrnn, upwards of 
twenty MSS. add which the text in 
Kings exhibits f but it is not expressed 
in any of the versions. 

22. On nVin?, virgin , in application to 
cities, sec chap, xxiii. 12. Michaelis 
notices, that previous to the conquest of 
Magdeburg, in 1630, the arms of that 
town exhibited a young woman with a 
virgin crown upon her head; but after 
that event, she held the crown in her 
hand. To shake the head at one, was, 
among the Hebrews, an expression of 
contempt. This the inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem would do when Sennacherib was 
compelled to flee. Comp, kivciv rqv 
K€<pa\riv, Matt, xxvii. 30. 

23—25. Here the insolent monarch is 
called to account for his blasphemous 
arrogance; and a specimen is given of the 
vaunting language which he had dared 
to employ. No obstacle had hitherto 
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25 I have dug and drunk water; 

And will dry up, with my feet, all the streams of Egypt. 

26 Hast thou not heard, that of old I prepared it, 

And planned it from ancient days ? 

Now I bring it to pass, 

That thou shouldest convert fortified cities into desolate ruins. 

27 Therefore are their inhabitants short of power; 

They are dismayed and confounded; 

They are as the grass of the field, and as the green herb; 

As the grass on the roofs, 

And as grain blighted before it hath stalked. 

28 Thy sitting down, and thy going out, and thy coming in, I know; 
And also thy rage against me. 


impeded him in his progress. The 
most inaccessible regions of Lebanon 
bad been explored by his troops; and, 
in the wanton pride of his heart, he had 
made havoc of its most stately trees. 
Nor had he experienced any want of 
water in the desert for the supply of his 
immense army; the mere introduction 
of which into Egypt would dry up the 
Nile, and all its branches! The lan¬ 
guage is mainly figurative; since the 
marching of troops over the ridges of 
Lebanon would have been as prepos¬ 
terous as the conveyance of chariots 
over those elevated, precipitous, and 
snow-clad regions impossible. As he 
' had conquered every difficulty, so now 
i he would carry all before him. Comp, 
for the phraseology, chap. x. 18; and 
for a parallel specimen of his boasting, 
ver. 13, 14, of the same chapter. Comp, 
also chap. xiv. 13, 14. Thus Alaric, 
boasting of his conquests :— 

-“ cum cesserit omnis 

Obsequiis natura meis? Suhsidere nos- 
tris 

Sub pedibus montes; arescere vidimus 
amnes. 

• « » m * 

Fregi Alpes galeisque Padura victricibus 
hausi.” 

Claudian de Bello Get, 526, 532. 

Thus also Juvenal describes the 
Greeks under XerSes: 


“-credimus altos 

Defecisse amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
Prandente, et madidis cantat qua Sos- 
tratus alis.”— Sat . x. 176. 

26. Nothing could be more sublime 
in effect than the suddenness with which 
Jehovah here interrupts the boasting 
monarch. “ Be not proud of thy vic¬ 
tories; thou art merely an instrument 
in my hand, by which I have punished 
wicked cities, as I long ago purposed 
and predicted through my prophets.” 
Scholz. Comp. chap. x. 5, 6. In E’33 c^a 
is no difficulty whatever, though Lowlh 
stumbles at the words. Comp. xxv. 2; 
Jer. ix. 10, li. 37, and iv. 7. 

27. T’TSg, short-handed, i. e. weak, 

powerless. Comp. l^J) Join Knos 

Hist. x. Ves. pp. 9, 10. To express his 
power, Artaxerxes 1. had the surname 
fiaKpo^eiv, Longimanus. in Kings 

TTETip, which three codices read here. 
The o has in all probability been substi¬ 
tuted for the D, by some transcriber. 
The noun is derived from to scorch; 

Chald. P]T^, to burn; Arab. <OJ*w 

< , ienebree ; the blackness of night. 

When com is blighted it becomes black. 

28. The accumulation in this verse is 
intended to express the utmost attention 
and most accurate knowledge. Comp. 
Ps. cxxxix. 2. 
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29 Because thy rage against me, and thine insolence, 

Have come up into mine ears, 

I will put my ring into thy nose, 

And my curb into thy lips, 

And turn thee back by the way which thou earnest. 

30 And this shall be a sign to thee : Eat this year that which 
groweth of itself; and in the second year, that which springeth up 
in like manner ; and in the third year, sow and reap, plant vineyards, 

31 and eat the fruit of them. And the escaped of the house of Judah, 
that arc left, shall again strike root downward, and bear fruit upward. 

32 For out of Jerusalem shall go forth a remnant, and they that have 
escaped, from mount Zion: the zeal of Jehovah of Hosts shall 


29. The nn was a hook, or ring, used 
for securing large marine animals, and 
for curbing land animals, such as camels, 
buffaloes, &c. Comp. Job xli. 1,2; Ezek. 
xxix. 4, xxxviii. 4. 

30. The prophet now addresses Heze- 
kiah, and encourages him to exercise 
confidence in God, by giving him a 
token by which he should know that an 
entire deliverance from the Assyrians 
would ensue. This him, sign, like tliat spe¬ 
cified chap. vii. 14, consisted in the pro¬ 
phetic announcement of a future event, 
the miraculous accomplishment of which 
would confirm the oracle. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, the event was to be an 
abundant supply of provisions for two 
vears, in the absence of all cultivation 
of the ground. Instead of the accus¬ 
tomed produce, which had failed during 

the former of these vears, either from 

► ; 

the fields not having been sown at the 
time when the Assyrian army entered 
the country, or from its having been 
trampled upon and eaten up during the 
invasion, the Jews should find a suffi¬ 
ciency in that which grew spontaneously 
from what had remained in the ground 
after the crop of the preceding year had 
been reaped. Not only, however, was 
such spontaneous growth to suffice for 
one year; but a second spontaneous 
crop was to spring from what in like 
manner might remain of it, to be a 
supply for the year ensuing, and for so 
much of the third as might elapse before 
harvest. It is generally believed, that 
the reason why the Jews were not at 
liberty to cultivate the ground the second 


year was, that it was either the sabba¬ 
tical year, or that of jubilee; though, 
from the uncertainty connected with the 
Hebrew chronology, it is scarcely possible 
satisfactorily to establish the point. At 
all events it must have required a special 
blessing (comp. Lev. xxv. 21) to render 
the earth sufficiently productive to secure 
the supply Imre promised. The terms 
rrso and D'nm scarcely, if at all, differ 
in signification. The former, the LXX. 
in 2 Kings xix. 30, and Lev. xxv. 5, 
render avropara, ivhat springs up of 
if self; but here a eo-7raptcas : the latter 
the LXX. give by to tcaraXeippa, what 
is left; Aq. and Theod. avTofPvrj. Comp. 

the Arab, , sustulit sese, elatus 

fuit. In Kings the reading is tfNip— 
reversing the first and last letters.— 
Von, according to the ancient versions, 
and the following verbs, are imperatives 
used for the future, in order strongly to 
express the certainty of the event. See 
on chap. vi. 10. Instead of which 
might otherwise be pointed Von, the 
Keri has Vjdn, which is found in the text 
of more than forty codices, and in some 
of the earliest editions. It is likewise 
supported by all the versions. Perhaps, 
however, this verb, in both the instances 
in which it is used in this verse, was 
designed to be taken as the Infinitive 
biDN, employed elliptically for Von, 
eating , ye shall eat , i. e. ye shall cer¬ 
tainty, or abundantty eat. Comp. "toi, 
Exod. xx. 8; "tom, Deut. v. 12. 

31, 32. By an easy transition, the 
prophet proceeds to foretel the pro- 
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33 effect this. Therefore, thus saith Jehovah concerning the king of 
Assyria: 

He shall not come into this city, 

Nor shoot an arrow into it; 

He shall not present a shield before it, 

Nor throw up a mound against it. 

34 By the very way he came shall he return, 

And shall not come into this city, saith Jehovah. 

35 For I will protect this city, and deliver it, 

For my own sake, and for the sake of David my servant. 

36 And an angel of Jehovah went forth, and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians, an hundred and eighty-five thousand men ; and when 
men arose early in the morning, behold ! they were all dead corpses. 


sperity which should follow to the nation, 
by comparing it to a tree, which strikes 
deep root in the ground, and, drinking 
in abundance of moisture, produces 
plenty of fruit. signifies to add to, 
increase, &c.; and, connected as here 
with ere, it indicates the depth and 
spread of the roots. By are meant 
those who had fled before the Assyrians; 
and by rrwqj, such as remained in the 
land, and were now in the power of the 
enemy, or such as continued safe within 
the walls of Jerusalem. When the enemy 
was no more, they would go forth at 
pleasure throughout the land: some to 
their homes, and some to assist in culti¬ 
vating the ground, and repairing what 
had been laid waste. For the last clause 
of ver. 32, comp. chap. ix. 6. 

33—35. In these verses a positive 
assurance is giveD, that instead of ad¬ 
vancing with the rest of his army, and 
laying regular siege to Jerusalem, Sen¬ 
nacherib should, through the gracious 
interposition of Jehovah, be compelled 
to return to his own country. That some 
preparations for an attack had previously 
been made by the division under Rab- 
ehakeh is evident from chap. xxix. 3; 
so that the present prediction must 
relate to what Hezekiah still appre¬ 
hended—a siege by the Assyrian mo¬ 
narch himself, at the head of his entire 
army. According to this interpretation, 
the two passages are in perfect harmony 
with each other. For the promise of 
protection here given, comp. chap, 
xxxi. 5. 


36. That the term angel was ever 
figuratively employed by the Hebrews 
to designate any agent in the material 
world cannot be proved, though it has 
become almost fashionable in interpre¬ 
ters to assert it. We are not, therefore, at 
liberty to assign any other signification 
to it here, than that which it ordinarily 
bears; viz. a celestial spirit employed 
as an instrument of Divine providence. 
There is nothing, however, to hinder us 
from supposing, that this extraordinary 
and invisible agent employed secondary 
or mediate causes, just as an angel de¬ 
stroyed seventy thousand men by the 
pestilence, 2 Sam.xxiv. 15,16; 1 Chron. 
xxi. 14—18; or, as in the case of Herod, 
in which it is said, that “ the angel of 
the Lord smote him—and he was eaten 
of worms.” Whether on the present 
occasion a miraculous simoom, a super¬ 
natural thunder-storm, or the plague 
XoifiiKijv voaov, Joseph. Antiq. x. i. 5, 
were the means employed, we cannot, 
in the absence of data, determine. 
While there would be nothing mira¬ 
culous in such a number of men dying 
of the plague,—it being a fact, related by 
Jahn, Antiq. i. 2, p. 392, that in the 
year 1580, it carried off about 500,000 
persons at Cairo in the course of seven 
months,—we cannot suppose it possible 
for it to have destroyed 185,000 in one 
night, 2 Kings xix. 35, except it had 
been brought about through the inter¬ 
vention of a miracle. A distorted ac¬ 
count of this catastrophe was given to 
Herodotus by the Egyptian priests, who 
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37 Then Sennacherib, the king of Assyria, broke up, and set off, and 

38 returned, and dwelt at Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammclcch and 
Sharetzer, his sons, slew him with the sword, and made their escape 
into the country of Ararat; and Esarhaddon, his son, reigned in 
his stead. 


represented the scene to have been Pe- 
lusium; Vulcan, the deity whose aid 
was invoked ; Sethos, the monarch who 
invoked it; and field-mice, the instru¬ 
ments by which the army of Senna¬ 
cherib were in one night rendered 
powerless, and obliged to take to flight 
tlie following morning. The event was 
commemorated by a stone statue of 
Sethos, in the temple of Vulcan, with a 
mouse in his hand, and the inscription, 
E2 EME TI2 ‘OPEQN, EY2EBH2 
E2TQ, Lei him who looks on me, re¬ 
verence the gods. Herod, ii. 141. Mi- 
chaelis is of opinion that, as the mouse 
was the Egyptian hieroglyphic for de¬ 
struction, Sethos held it in his hand to 
indicate the miraculous destruction of 

his enemv ; and that it was either mis- 

*/ 1 

construed by the priests, or misunder¬ 
stood by Herodotus. Vorrede to the 
second half of Isaiah, p. xxxii., and 
Anmerk. or chap. xix. p. 107. Comp, 
in illustration of this verse, chap. x. 16, 
32—34, xxix. 5, 6, xxx. 30, 33, xxxi. 8. 

37. For the accumulation 
to express haste, comp. Cicero’s ahiit , 
excessit . evasit , erupit, in his description 
of the flight of Catiline. It is implied 
in 2E 5 }, and he dwelt , that Sennacherib 
was not murdered immediately on his 
return to Nineveh. What authority 
Hales had for the statement, that lie 
was assassinated fifty-five days after his 
arrival, I know not; but, according to 
the extracts from Berosus and Abydeno 9 , 


in the Armenian translation of Euseb. 
Chron. i. p. 41, he still lived sixteen 
years; reduced the Babylonians to obe¬ 
dience, who had rebelled under Elibus, 
the successor of Merodach Baladan; 
gained a victory over the Greeks in 
Cilicia; and founded the city of Tarsus. 
See Gesen. Comment, p. 999—1002. 
Both Hitzig and Gesenius place the 
year of his death in the year b.c. G96. 
When the prophet states that lie dwelt 
in Nineveh, his meaning is, that he 
never after returned to Palestine. Of 
his exploits elsewhere no account is 
taken, as they did not affect the Jews. 

38. Nisroch, i.e. the great Eagle, 



tensive syllable l^J]. This bird the 

ancient Persians held in peculiar vene¬ 
ration, and regarded it as the symbol of 
Ormuzd : it was likewise worshipped as 
a deity by the Arabs, before the time of 
Mohammed. Of the two royal parri¬ 
cides, Adrammelech was in all proba¬ 
bility the principal, and is the only one 
mentioned by Berosus, under the name 
of Ardumusanus. For Ararat , see on 
chap. xiii. 4. The LXX. translate *Ap- 
pevia. For an account of i ''zar-haddon, 
see Winer’s Realwortcrb. What ground 
Russell has for asserting, in his Con¬ 
nexion of Sac. and Prof. Hist., that he 
participated in the guilt of his father’s 
murder, does not appear. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

This chapter contains an account of the dangerous sickness of Hezekiah, 1—3 ; 
the sign given him that his days should be lengthened, 4—8; his recovery, 

and the beautiful eucharistical ode which he composed after his restoration to 
health, 9—22. 
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1 In those days Hezekiah was sick unto death; and Isaiah the 
prophet, the son of Amoz, came to him, and said to him, Thus 
saith Jehovah: Charge thy house; for thou shalt die, and not live. 

2 Then Hezekiah turned his face to the wall, and prayed to Jehovah, 

3 and said : O Jehovah ! I beseech thee remember now how I have 
walked before thee in truth, and with a perfect heart, and have done 
that which was good in thy sight; and Hezekiah wept exceedingly. 

4,5 Then the word of Jehovah came to Isaiah, saying: Go, and say to 
Hezekiah, Thus saith Jehovah, the God of David thy father: I 
have heard thy prayer ; I have seen thy tears; behold ! I will add 

6 to thy days fifteen years. And I will deliver thee, and this city, from 

7 the hand of the king of Assyria ; and I will protect this city. And 
this shall be the sign to thee from Jehovah, that Jehovah will do the 

8 thing which he hath spoken. Behold I I will cause the shadow of 


1. The phrase bto in those days, 
does not necessarily imply that what 
follows took place at or before the time 
of Sennacherib’s invasion; though this 
has been asserted by the author of 
Seder Olam Rabba, Usher, Lightfoot, 
Prideaux, Zwinglius, Van der Palin, 
Hendewerk, and others. On the other 
hand, Calvin, Paraeus, Piscator, Cleric., 
Vitringa, Scheid., Rosenm., Gesenius, 
and Winer, maintain that it happened 
after the retreat of the Assyrian mo¬ 
narch; and to this opinion I cannot but 
accede. It is in the highest degree 
improbable, that the king of Babylon, 
who was at the time tributary to Senna¬ 
cherib, would have ventured to send a 
congratulatory embassy to Hezekiah, if 
he had not received previous information 
of the defeat, chap, xxxix. 1. Comp. 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 22—24. The promise, 
ver. 6, cannot be urged as a valid objec¬ 
tion, since it is merely a repetition of 
that in chap, xxxvii. 35 ; and was given 
to remove from the mind of the king all 
fear of future attacks on the part of the 
Assyrians. Dalhe renders, Eodem iUo 
anno; Doderlein, Circa hoc tempus. As, 
however, Hezekiah reigned only twenty- 
nine years, and fifteen of them were 
those added to his life through the 
Divine goodness, it is evident that his 
recovery must have happened in the 
course of the remaining portion of the 
fourteenth year of his reign—which was 
that of the Assyrian invasion. For the 


nature of his sickness, see on ver. 21. 
The words qrn 1 ? ''r, give charge to thy 
house, is equivalent to our making a last 
will; hence the Rabbin, nws, a will, or 
testament. Corap. 2 Sam. xvii. 23. 

2. The pious monarch turned towards 
the wall by the side of which his couch 
stood, that he might present his prayer, 
uudisturbed by what might be passing 
in the chamber. See Lowth’s note. In 
a very different spirit Abab turned away 
bis face, 1 Kings xxi. 4. 

3. The terms, B^r, perfect , and nw, 
truth, in this connexion, and frequently, 
when used of the Jewish king9, have a 
special reference to sincere endeavours 
to establish and maintain the pure wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah, in opposition to all 
idolatrous intermixtures. Comp, the 

Arab. , integer a noxa et vitiis; 
, integer vitii expers; , reli- 

gio Mukammedica; ^ W -p , one addicted 

to and professing the true faith , i. e. 
Islam ism. 

4. The parallel passage in Kings is 
fuller and more special. 

6. See on ver. 1. 

8. According to the longer narrative 
in Kings, it was placed at the option of 
Hezekiah, whether the shadow on the 
dial should go forward ten degrees, or 
go backward ten degrees; the latter 
of which he chose, as being the more 
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decrees, which hath gone down, by the sun, on the dial of Ahaz, to 
go back ten degrees. And the sun turned back ten degrees, by the 
degrees by which it had gone down. 

9 The writing of Hezekiaii, king of Judah, when he had 

BEEN SICK. AND HAD RECOVERED FROM HIS SICKNESS.' 


remarkable. With respect to the rn 1 ^? of 
Ahaz, it has been disputed whether a 
sun-dial introduced by that monarch, or 
the steps leading up to his palace, be 
meant. The former is the rendering of 
the Chald. Jis, hour-stone , and of 
Symm. and Jerome, Iv copoXoyio>, in 
horologio; the latter, that of the LXX. 

dvafia6gd>v, and Saad. . None 

of the objections that have been raised 
against the existence of a dial at that 
time in Jerusalem, are of any weight. 
Anaximander, to whom the Greeks 
ascribe the division of time by hours, 
and the introduction of the sun-dial, 
travelled in Chaldea about the time of 
the captivity, and very probably became 
acquainted with both during his inter¬ 
course with the oriental astronomers. 
Indeed, Herodotus expressly states, ii . 109, 
that the Greeks obtained the knowledge 
of the pole, the dial, and the division of 
the day into twelve parts, from the Baby¬ 
lonians. It is not at all unlikely, that 
Ahaz, who appears to have been fond of 
foreign objects of art, 2 Kings xvi. 10, 
obtained a sun-dial from Babylon; and 
that it is to this, rather than to any steps 
which he had caused to be made, that 
reference is had in the present case. 
The circumstance, too, of the interest 
taken by the Babylonians in the event 
of the retrogrndation of the shadow, con¬ 
firms this hypothesis. Elias Chomer, a 
Jewish Rabbi, supposes the dial to have 
been a concave hemisphere, having in 
the middle a globe, the shadow of which 
fell upon certain lines, which marked 
the time. Of the length of ihe degrees 
we are not informed ; but that they bore 
some proportion to the length of the day 
is probable, from the selection of the 
number ten, rather than fifteen, —that of 
the years which Ilezekiah was to live. 

Tlie infidel objection to the event, 
derived from the motion of ihe sun being 
opposed to the well-known construction 


of the mundane system, is at once met 
by the facts,—that there is no more in¬ 
consistency in speaking of the sun going 
hack , than there is in our speaking of 
his rising and setting ; and that what is 
called the sun in one part of the verse, 
is called the shadow in the other,—the 
cause, by a common figure of speech, 
being put for the effect. Nor is there 
any necessity for supposing, that, on the 
occasion, the earth was actually arrested 
in her progress round the sun, and 
turned so far back in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, as to produce the difference in 
degrees here specified : since all that 
was necessary to produce the effect, was 
to bend, or cause a change in the direc¬ 
tion of the rays of light, so as to make 
them retrograde on the dial. Partial 
phenomena of this description have been 
observed in modern times. On the 27th 
of March, 1703, P. Romauld, prior of 
the cloister at Metz, made the observa¬ 
tion, that, owing to such a refraction of 
the solar rays in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, in connexion with the 
appearance of a cloud, the shadow on 
his dial deviated an hour and a half. 
The production of such a phenomenon, 
on a scale of such magnitude, however, 
as that stated by Isaiah, could not hut 
be regarded as a remarkable interposi¬ 
tion of Divine power; and the foreknow¬ 
ledge of it on the part of the prophet, 
must have been strictly miraculous. The 
words, rd7ffO 'ws urann im, And the 
sun went hack ten degrees , are wanting 
in three of Kennicott's MSS., and ori¬ 
ginally in two of De Kossi’s: they are 
likewise omitted in the Syr.; but their 
omission, and that of tuo’CTi, the sun, in 
the lvonigsberg Cod. is most probably an 
emendation. The last word, however, 
does not occur in Kings. 

9. This eucharislical ode of Hezekiah, 
which is wanting in Kings, is distin¬ 
guished for its peculiar sweetness and 
tenderness ; the plaintive tone which 

a o. 
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10 I said : In the meridian of my days I shall enter the gates of Sheol; 
I am deprived of the residue of my years. 

11 I said : I shall no more see Jah, 

Jaii in the land of the living; 

I shall no more behold man, 

With tlie inhabitants of the world. 


pervades it; and the extreme concise¬ 
ness of its style. “Est autem carmen 
hoc cmn priinis doctum et elegans.” 
Zwinglius. It chiefly describes the state 
of his feelings during his sickness. Of 
its genuineness and authenticity there 
can exist no doubt. That this pious 
king was fond of poetry appears from 
Prov. xxv. I ; so that there is every 
reason to regard the 'j in vr;?tnb as the 
Lamed Aucloris, srpo, LXX. 7rpo<xfv^i7, 
but the Alex. Cod. o>£b); oi Aoi. ypa<fii) ; 
a song committed to writing, with a view 
to commemorate the Divine goodness. 
The reader will do well to consult on 
this ode the very learned Dissertatio 
Philologico-Exegetiea of Ever. Scheid., 
Lugd. Batav. 1769, Svo. 

10. Vulg. in dimidio , a figurative 
mode of expression, taken from the ap¬ 
parent stationary position of the sun at 
noon. This idea, the LXX. doubtless 
meant to express, when they rendered 
tv rai v\J/ ft, though Jerome thinks they 
mistook the “i for a \ The root is noi, 
to be silent , rest , &c. Comp. Gieuhar. 

spoken of “the sun when he stands in 
the midst of heaven.” It is equivalent 
to the Greek, ev rg pearjp^plq rov filov, 
and our “ meridian of life." Coverdale : 
in my best age. Tingstad: lefnadsmid- 
dag. Hezekiah, reflecting that, at the 
age of thirty-nine, he had only, as it 
were, reached the mid-day of human 
life, (see Ps. xc. 10,) laments the pro¬ 
spect of early death. This interpretation 
is preferable to that adopted by Gese- 
nius and others, who render, “ in the 
tranquillity of my days;” as the corre¬ 
sponding member of the parallelism 
shews. On Vim®, Sheol, see chap. v. 14. 

1 am visited , i. e. punished, as it 
respects the residue of the years I might 
have lived ; deprived of them. See for 
the A ecus, as here used, Ewald, § 482. 


Some render, 1 shall be missing , which 
is not contrary to Hebrew usage. 

11. tv occurs only once in three of 
De 11 ossi’s MSS. and in the Syr. ; and 
two Codices have originally read nirr; 
but there can be no doubt, from the tone 
of the poem, that the repetition is genuine. 
Comp, the repetition of TO, ver. 17, and 
of Ti, ver. 19. The vision of God, to 
which Hezekiah here refers, was the 
contemplation of the Divine glory in the 
temple. He had taken great pains to 
restore the temple worship, and antici¬ 
pated, with pious delight, those mani¬ 
festations of the presence of Jehovah, 
which he had promised to Ills assembled 
people. The loss of this privilege he 
here deeply deplores. Comp. Ps. xxvii. 
4, lxiii. 2, and the Note on chap, xxxiii. 
17. The LXX. have, ro a(orqptov rov 
T apai)\, “the salvation or Saviour of 
Israel,”—as if they considered the ap¬ 
pearance of Messiah to have been the 
object of Ilia vision. “ The land of the 
living ” is contrasted with Sheol , the 
slate of the departed. That ‘vrn, which 
occurs only here, is to be rendered, place 
of cessation or rest, and applied to the 
grave, as Vitringa, Scheid., Roscnni., 
Van der Palm, Gesenius, Winer, Hitzig, 
and others, maintain, the parallelism 
seems absolutely to forbid—•‘nn 'aip', cor¬ 
responding so exactly to D'»n yw. 1 
cannot, therefore, but agree with those 
interpreters who consider ‘JTn to be iden¬ 
tical in meaning with "£n; especially, as 
the only difference consists in a trans¬ 
position of the letters t and and the 
precisely similar phrase, occurs 

Ps. xlix. 2. For other instances of trans¬ 
position, comp. it?33 and arcs, tos and 
and tpr». For “ftn, comp, the Arab. 

jJLi- > perennavil, et sempi ter nits fail; 

i\L>-, perennitas , seculum , world. 

Thus here Saad. LJjJl; and the Cliald. 
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12 My habitation is plucked up, and removed from me. 
Like the tent of a shepherd ; 

I roll up, like a weaver, my life ; 

From the thrum he cuttelh me off; 

From morning to night thou makest an end of me. 

c 1 o 

13 I compose myself till the morning, 

Then, like a lion, he breaketli in pieces all my bones ; 
From morning to night thou makest an end of me. 

O CT 

14 Like the swallow and the crane I twitter; 

I moan like the dove ; 

Mine eyes fail with looking upward ; 

O Jehovah ! I am oppressed ; undertake for me. 


the earth. LXX. eVi. yrjs. Ting- 
stad, ibland twidens inbyggare. Six 
MSS. read T^t; and four more have done 
so at first. 

12. "vn, a circle , dwelling, tent, &c. 
Arab. A the same, from vn, J\^ , to 

move round in a circle, be round, &c., to 
live in a circular tent, or in tents placed 
in a circular form ; in which way the 
Noinades usually construct their dwell¬ 
ings. res is specially used of pulling up 
the pins by which the cords of a tent 
have been fixed to the ground, comp. 
Jer. xxxiii. 20; and rna, to recover, re¬ 
move, &c., in application to the removal 
of the cloth or covering of the tent, &c. 
“Nomada? quum pascua mutant, taber- 
nacula convolvunt alque abeunt.” Zwing- 
lius. Comp, for the figure Jer. iv. 21, 
x. 20 ; 2 Cor. v. 1 ; 2 Pet. i. 13—15. 
It was very common for the Hehrews 
and other Orientals to speak of the body 
as a tent. It was regarded not as the 

E er person, but merely his temporary 
tation. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 1 ; 2 Pet. i. 
13, 14. '?P, from me , is emphatic, in 

the same view of the subject. T\ pas- 
toralis, Winer. ' added Lo words, some¬ 
times expresses a quality or attribute ; 
as ’T??, See Gesen. Lelirgeb. 

p. 524.—Hezekiah next compares the 
finishing of his life to the rolling up of a 
web, which, when finished, is cut oft' 

from the thrum. ipi?, Arab, , to 

contract, roll up, &c. Tingslad : Jag 
vicklar ihop. This was all that was left 
for the monarch to do, since God had, 


to all appearance, cut short his days. 
Comp. Job vj. 9. nVi properly signifies 
what hangs down, such as hair from the 
head, threads, thrums, and the like. 
Comp. Song vii. G. The nomin. lo ’pra?'. 
and to Trc^, in the following verse, is 
dtt, understood. Recognizing the Divine 
hand in what had taken place, lie ad¬ 
dresses himself directly to the Most 
High, in words which are repeated at 
the close of the following verse. For 
the phrase, evd, which means the 

whole dag, comp. rjpepa? elr vvura , 
Eurip. Here. Fur. 503. cv is here used 
instead of *ii?a, the beginning of the day. 
Coverdale : in one dag. 

13. hmt, to be even, equal; in Piel, to 

make level, even ; Arab, ly* , a: qua re, 

componere ,—to compose one’s-self: in 
full, tepa rn\c, Ps. cxxxi. 2. The king 
endeavoured to allay his fears and take 
rest dining the night, hoping that the 
following morning would bring him relief; 
but when day returned, his malady raged 
with greater violence than ever. Comp. 
Job x. 16. While corresponds to the 
3 in r w3, as in vcr. 14, it likewise marks 
the apodosis. 

14. did forms an asyndeton, as in 

rnv tfipto, Hos. vi. 3 ; Hab. iii. 

11. There is also an ellipsis of the ? of 
comparison before the latter word. Comp. 
Jer. viii. 7, did, where the use of the 
copulative shews, that by it® we are not 
to understand the swallow itself, as ex¬ 
pressing the gyrations made by that bird 
in flying, but some other bird of passage. 
That it signifies the grus or crane, Bochart 
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15 What shall I say ? 

* 

He hath both made a promise to me, and performed it. 
I will walk humbly all my years, 

Because of the bitterness of my soul. 

16 O Lord ! bv these mien live ; 

* J 

And entirely through them is the life of my spirit; 
Thou bast restored me, and made me to live. 


has satisfactorily proved, iii. 68—80 ; 
deriving it from the Arab.^s^, aufugit 

ad suos, quibus adsuevit . The Chald. 
has H»rw3 ; Saad. £, both having 

the same signification. For DO, three 
MSS., and originally two more, have 
tTD, Theod. oat, which Jahn states to be 
orientalium leefio. The word is onomato¬ 
poeic,-—expressing the sound made by 
the swallow. Hence also the Italian, 
Zisilla. Both birds are noted for the 
circles and evolutions which they make 
in the air, and their noise when setting 
out on their journeys. This noise is 
here expressed b}' *]???, which though 
more applicable to the twitter of the 
swallow, may also describe the call-note 
of the crane. See chap. viii. 19. There 
is peculiar force atid beauty in the com¬ 
parison here made between the dying 
believer and migratory birds, about to 
take their departure to a distant and 
more genial clime. They linger in the 
scenes which they have frequented ; but 
they are impelled by instinct to remove. 
The plaintive note of the dove is again 
referred to, chap. lix. II ; Jer. vii. 16. 
It occurs frequently in eastern poetry. 
TW signifies to engage in behalf of another, 
pledge one's-self for him, and by impli¬ 
cation, deliver him. 

15. Here begins the second half of 
the ode, in which Hezekiah attempts to 
give expression to the rapturous feelings 
of gratitude with which he was oppressed. 
When he was at the last extremity, he 
received the Divine promise that he 
should recover, and he had now expe¬ 
rienced its fulfilment. As the verb rm, 

Arab. 1 , to go slowly, is used, as here, 

in Hithpael, Ps. xlii. 5, in the sense of 


walking in slow and solemn procession to 
the temple, some think that the pious 
king declares it to be his intention, as 
long as he lived, to go up to the house 
of God to give thanks for his deliver¬ 
ance. Thus the Chald. yiiDT^ D'Vcni 
“ I will worship and pay my vows before 
him.” Schmid., Vitringa, Hoheisel, 
Dathe, and Rosenm., approve of this in¬ 
terpretation ; but it is decidedly forced ; 
as is also recogitabo , repvtabo, refect, 
meditate, &c., of the Vulg., Jerome, 
Lowth, and others. There seems rather 
to be in the word the expression of a 
pious resolution ever after to “walk 
humbly with God,” Mic. vi. 8, l tt\ on 
account of, or. induced by a considera¬ 
tion of the deep affliction with which he 
had been visited, as the chastisement of 
his sins. It is the opposite of which 
signifies to walk in a stately, independent 
manner ; and is equivalent to 'EM q 1 ?^, 
1 Kings xxi. 27. 

16. The pronominal affixes, nri and 
being of both genders, express the 
number and diversity of the Divine 
benefits, and refer to these as the sub¬ 
jects implied in ipw and nips. Both 
and 3 indicate the instrumental or effi¬ 
cient cause. Comp. Gen. xxvii. 40 ; 
Deut. viii. 3. For ]n, which is the read¬ 
ing of all De Rossi's MSS., nine of Ken- 
nicolt’s read cn ; most probably the 
result of a grammatical correction. ^ 
is connected, according to the syntax, 
with vrn «rr; the being merely inter¬ 
jected to give ease to the composition, 
as nri, Gen. vii. 6 ; t®, 2 Sam. i. 9 ; Job 
xxviT. 3. though put in the 

Fut. to mark the succession of the event, 
in reference to the past condition of the 
royal penman, is to be understood as a 
Preter.; and the following Imper. j 
is, according to rule, to be rendered in 
the same tense. Comp, rmj—Gen. 
xx. 7; rrnrn—Josh. ix. 20. 
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17 Beliold ! my bitter anguish is changed into ease ; 

In iovc to my sou], thou hast delivered me from the pit of decay; 
Thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back. 

18 Verily, Slieol cannot praise thee ; 

Death cannot celebrate thee ; 

Those that descend to the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 

19 The living, the living shall praise thee, as I do this day; 

The father to the children shall announce thy truth. 

20 Jehovah was ready to deliver me ; 


17. Lit. “Behold! turned into sound¬ 
ness was my great bitterness.” That 
is employed to denote a transition or 
change from one state into another, see 
Gesen. Heb. Lex. (5, A) 3 ; so that 
there is no necessity, with Dathe, Cube, 
and others, to regard TO, in either of the 
two instances in which it here occurs, as 
a finite form of the verb to change ,— 

a construction forced in itself, and at 
variance with the spirit of the ode, which 
requires the latter “to to be simply a 
repetition of the former, for the sake of 
emphasis. Comp. ver. 11 and 19.— 
njTcn is pregnant in meaning : 
“ Thou hast loved me, and effected my 
deliverance/row,” &c. Comp, the Arab. 

, amorc Jlagravit, adhasit. Nearly 


the same words occur Job xxxiii. 18, 
nnc- , :p tc ?5 yen'; hut the signification of 
pirn is so fully established, that we are 
not at liberty to change it into Jen, as 
Cliappelow suggests in his Note on this 
passage in Job. consumption, decay; 
from rP3 r to fail , waste , come to nothing. 


Arab. trita et consumpta fuit 


vestis. 




, et depascit 


eos vermis consumptionis. Hist. Tain, 
p. 322.—To east any person or thing 
behind one’s hack, is a mode of speech 
common among the orientals to express 
oblivion. See 1 Kings xiv. 9; Neliem. 


ix. 26 ; and comp, the Arab.^atr, 

, post tergam rejecit , oblitus, 


with 

non 


curavit res. , oblitus 

fuit, nec curavit rem necessarium. In 
reference to crimes, it means to forgive 
them. Thus Harir. Consegs. xxxiv. 


byi , And I cast his deeds behind my 

back , though they were most atrocious. 
Comp. Micah vii. 19. Its opposite is to 
place any thing before the face, meaning 
to observe, or keep in view for punish¬ 
ment. See Ps. xc. 8, cix. 14, 15 ; Jer. 
xvi. 17 ; Hos. vii. 2. 

18. ‘rit-rp and rrvo, the LXX. properly 
interpret, olev abov, and oi dnoOavovref. 
Before nip repeat n"?. The meaning of 
this, and similar passages in the Psalms, 
is not, that the departed have no con¬ 
scious existence, or active employments 
in another world, but that they take no 
further part in the concerns of the present 
life. Those who have entered the in¬ 
visible world no longer enjoy any oppor¬ 
tunities of glorifying God upon earth ; 
nor do they experience the fulfilment of 
his promises respecting temporal good. 
Devoted as the pious Jews were to the 
temple-worship, to which rnirT and 
particularly refer, they regarded a com¬ 
plete removal from it by death as a 
grievous calamity. Comp. Eccles. ix. 10. 
Toly yap en £c3cri roOro noiciv pabiov' 
ol yap T(0v((i)VT(s c£o> rfjs €p7ropuiv 
yeylvrjVTQi, Theodor, on Isa. xxxviii. 18. 

19. For 'n'n, see ver. 11 and 17. 
One of Kennicott’s MSS., another of 
De Rossi’s originally, and the Complut. 
Polyg. read dm instead of but the pre¬ 
position is without doubt genuine,—being 
often used afLer verbs of speaking, pub¬ 
lishing, &c. See Gen. xx. 2 ; Ps. ii. 7 ; 
Jer. xl. 16. 

20. The before the Infin. absolute is 
sometimes used to denote the continuance 
of an action, Gen. ii. 3; or simply the 
Fut. Prov. xix. 8. 
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Therefore will we strike my stringed instruments 
All the days of our life in the house of Jehovah. 

21 Now, Isaiah had said: Let them take a cake of dried figs, and 

22 apply it to the ulcer, and he shall recover. Hezekiah also had said: 


What is the sign that I shall go 

O O 

21, 22. According to 2 Kings xx. 
7, 8, these verses should come in some¬ 
where after ver. 6 ; and Lowth and 
Boothroyd insert them partly after the 
6th, and partly after the 8th ; but from 
the peculiar manner in which they are 
worded, it seems pretty evident, that they 
have not been placed here by transposi¬ 
tion, and that they are not to be ascribed 
to the negligence of a transcriber; but 
owe their place to Isaiah himself, who, 
after inserting the ode of Hezekiah, 
recollected that what is here added was 
necessary to complete the narrative. 

rrra, Arab. > inunxit et emollivit 

corpus oleo, to rub ointment into a wound, 


up to the house of Jehovah ? 

apply what is mollifying, &c. From the 
particular mention made of pnip, the 
ulceration , which appeared on the body 
of Hezekiah, it has, with considerable 
probability, been concluded, that the 
disease with which he was afflicted was 
the plague. This disease is not only 
characterised by entire prostration of 
strength, and great mental depression, 
but also by certain local symptoms, as 
buboes, carbuncles, and livid spots, which 
discharge offensive matter, and often 
reach deep into the system. The appli¬ 
cation of the cataplasm was to produce 
suppuration. Hezekiah s recovery was 
so rapid, that on the third day he was 
able to go up to the temple, 2 Kings xx. 5. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

This chapter contains an account of the embassy sent by the king of Babylon, to 
congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery, 1; the ostentatious display which he 
made of his royal establishment, 2; his reproof by the prophet Isaiah, 3, 4; a 
prediction of the captivity, 5—7; and the king’s acquiescence in the announce¬ 
ment thus made to him, 8. 


1 At that time, Mcrodacli Baladan, son of Ealadan, king of Baby¬ 
lon, sent letters and a present to Hezekiah ; for lie had heard that 


1. The name, ?| ixrxo, Merodach- 

Baladan , Winer and Von Bohlen derive 

from the Persic vir lau- 

datus; blit Gesenius, with greater pro¬ 
bability, regards it as a compound of 
Mars, the great slaughterer, from 

to die , corresponding to the 

Persic overthrowing men , a 

hero ; p Belus, the chief god of the 


Babylonians ; and pM, A don, Adonis, 
the Phenician name of a deity. Two 
MSS. read q'JMra, as in 2 Kings, and a 
few have Tnrra, ■piNT? or ’qNnvra. Mero- 
dach is mentioned Jer. 1.2, as one of the 
gods of the Babylonians, and the name 
was borrowed by their kings, as Evil- 
merodach, Mesessimordachus, Sisimorda- 
chus. The ruler here referred to is the 
Mardocampad of Ptolemy, who reigned 
from the year b. c. 721 to 709; and is 
mentioned by the name of Marodach - 
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3 


4 


5 

6 


lie had been sick, and had recovered. And Hezekiah was delighted 
with them, and shewed them his treasury, the silver, the gold, and 
the spices, and the precious oil, and the whole of his armoury, and 
all that was found among his treasures. There was nothing in his 
house, or in the whole of his dominion, which Hezekiah did not shew 
them. Then came Isaiah the prophet to king Hezekiah, and said 
to him : What have these men said ; and whence came they to 
thee ? And Hezekiah said: They came to me from a distant 
country, even from Babylon. Then he said : What have they seen 
in thy house ? And Hezekiah said : All that is in my house have 
tliev seen ; there is nothin? anion? mv treasures which I have not 

* 1 O O 

shewed them. Then Isaiah said to Hezekiah : Hear the word of 
Jehovah of Hosts : Behold, the days are coming when all that is in 
thine house, and what thy fathers have treasured up to this day, 
shall be carried away to Babylon : nothing shall be left, saith 


Baladun in the passage from Berosus, 
preserved in the Armenian version of 
Eusebius’s Chronicle. He is there stated 
to have slain Arises, who had usurped 
the Babylonian rule after the brother of 
Sennacherib. See Gesen. in loc. Bala- 
dan, the father, Usher takes to he Bele¬ 
sis, or Nahonassar, from whom the 
celebrated Babylonian era took its name. 
According to 2 Chron. xxxii. 31, the 
object of the embassy to Hezekiah was 
not merely to congratulate him on his 
recovery, hut also to make particular 
inquiry respecting the rpo, prodigy, 
which had taken place in the land of 
Judah. This prodigy Scliolz thinks was 
the miraculous destruction of the As¬ 
syrians ; but it was more likely the 
horolngical phenomenon, since this was 
immediately connected with the recovery 
of Hezekiah, and must have been a 
subject of great interest to the astrono¬ 
mers of Babylon. The delivery of pre¬ 
sents by the ambassadors was quite in 
accordance with oriental practice. 

2. rrro; n% his treasury , or store-house, 
in which were laid up the precious arti¬ 
cles belonging to the crown. As nub? 
occurs Gen. xxxvii. 25, and xliii. 11, in 
application to some kind of spice, it has 
been supposed by many that nb: is so to 
he understood in the present passage. 
Tims Aqilila, rbv oIkov rto v aptofiaro)v 
avrov. Vulff. cell a ar omnium. On the 


other hand, the Chald. 'iTipa n\a, the Syr. 


oiV^ Zuo, the Arab. <xlU 




Snad. yli-J 

treasury ; and, from the enumeration 
immediately following, this would seem 
to he the right interpretation ; especially, 
as cptpb, aromatus , form one of the items 
distinctly specified. The etymology is 
uncertain ; but that proposed by Lors- 
bach, Jena Algem. Lit. Zeit. 1815, 
No. 59, which traces the word in the 



Persic Axtobo, depositum, is the most 

t • J 


approved, l'or the armoury, see chap, 
xxii. 8. The hereditary treasures of 
Hezekiah must have been greatly in¬ 
creased by the spoils of the Assyrian 
camp ; but, instead of gratefully acknow¬ 
ledging to the Pagan ambassadors the 
hand of Jehovah in his deliverances, the 
vanity of his mind led him to make an 
ostentatious display of his state, and thus 
to provoke the Divine displeasure. He 
seems likewise to have been desirous of 
commending himself to the favourable 
regard of the king of Babylon, with a 
view to an alliance with him against the 
Assyrians. All such foreign alliances 
being repugnant to the fundamental 
principle of the theocracy, the prophet 
virtually denounces them in the follow¬ 
ing verses. 
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7 Jehovah. And of thy sons, who shall proceed from thee, whom 
thou shalt beget, shall they take away, and they shall be eunuchs in 

8 the palace of the king of Babylon. And Hezckiah said to Isaiah, 
Good is the word of Jehovah, which thou hast spoken. He said, 
moreover, There shall be peace and truth in my days. 


7. That the kings of Babylon prided 
themselves in having youths of noble 
and royal blood for attendants, appears 
from Dan. i. 3, &c. D'pnD, I have ren¬ 
dered in the usual way by eunuchs , since 
this is strictly the meaning of the word, 
and most of those who were appointed 
to fill confidential stations about the 
persons of Eastern princes were emas¬ 
culated. See Winer’s Real wort. art. 
“ Vcrschnittene,” p. 760. How exactly 
was the prediction here given fulfilled ! 
2 Kings xxiv. 12—16 ; Dan. i. 1—7. 
Yet nothing could be more improbable 
at the time of its delivery. The king of 
Babylon was himself a vassal of Assyria; 
and though, on occasion of the defeat of 
Sennacherib, he might cherish the hope 
of independence, yet no human foresight 
could have determined the conquests of 
Nebuchadnezzar, or the captivity of the 


E arsons and treasures of the house of 
lav id. 

8. Ilezekiah has been unjustly accused 
of egotism, or a blameworthy self-love, 
in the declaration which he here makes. 
It is nothing more than the expression 
of submissive acquiescence in the Divine 
appointment, accompanied with a grate¬ 
ful joy, that undisturbed prosperity was 
to be granted throughout the remainder 
of his reign. The repetition of *ra*i ¥ i, and 
he said, without its being added to whom 
the words were addressed, is supposed 
by some to indicate that be spake to 
himself, there being an ellipsis of i3*?3; 
but the ordinary construction of the pas¬ 
sage is more natural, npm DiStf, peace 
and truth , are not to be taken as a hen- 
diadis. The former is used to signify 
prosperity in general ; the latter, the 
prevalence of true religion. 


CHAPTER XL. 


The portion of the book which begins with this chapter embraces the entire period 
from the restoration of the Hebrews from the Babylonish captivity, to the end 
of the Christian dispensation. The subjects more particularly treated of are the 
deliverance of the Jews from Babylon ; their return to Judea, and the re-esta¬ 
blishment of their ancient polity ; the appearance, work, sufferings, death, 
glorification, and reign of the Messiah; the downfall of idolatry, and the enjoy¬ 
ment of the blessings of salvation by the Gentiles; and the final recovery of the 
Jewish people. Having, in chap, xxxix. 6, 7, predicted the captivity, Isaiah, 
with a view to console his nation, delivers the prophetic discoveries which, in 
perspective vision, be obtained, of the remarkable interposition of Divine 
providence for their deliverance. To this subject he continually reverts in the 
course of the first twelve chapters, after digressing to touch on the coining of the 
Messiah, and the establishment of his kingdom, to which the restoration from 
captivity was to be subservient. His exhibitions of the character and government 
of Jehovah, are the most sublime and magnificent to be found in Scripture. The 
superiority which he evinces to the narrow spirit of Jewish nationality, and the 
mere formal observance of the Jewish ritual; nnd the readiness with which he 
avails himBelf of every opportunity to introduce the Gentiles to a joint partici- 
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pation in the benefits of true religion, argue the influence of principles, the full 
development of which is only to be found in the Christian economy. The Spirit 
of Christ, which was in him, not only disclosed to his view those future temporal 
events which affected his people, but pre-eminently, above and beyond them, 
u the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 

It has for some time past been fashionable among the German neologists to deny 
the authenticity of this section of the book, and to ascribe it to some anonymous 
writer, whom they suppose to have flourished about the time of the restoration 
from Babylon. The first who directed his weapons against it was Doderlein, 
who was followed by Justi, Eichliorn, Paulus, Rosenmuller, Bertholdt, De 
Wette, and, more recently, by Gesenius and Hitzig. On the other hand, Piper, 
Beckhaus, Hensler, Jahn, Dereser, Greve, Moller, Kleinert, and Lee, have more 
or less successfully undertaken its defence. The references to their works will be 

r 

found in the Christologie of Iiengstenburg, 1 Theil. 2 Abtheil., who likewise 
treats the subject with great ability; or in a Translation of this portion of it in 
the Amer. Bib. Repos, lor Oct. 1831. See also Horne’s Introd. vol. iv. pp. 
165—169. The objections taken from the historical circumstances of the pro¬ 
phecies ; the impossibility of their being understood by the contemporaries of 
Isaiah; the position which the writer assigns to himself among those who lived 
after the captivity; the minuteness of the details; the want of reference by 
Jeremiah; traces of Chaldee and later idiom; and the diversity of style and 
phraseology, have been impartially weighed by these authors, especially by Jahn, 
Moller, Kleinert, and Lee, and proved to be destitute of that importance which 
has been attached to them, and totally insufficient to overturn the position against 
which they have been brought forward. They are founded, partly and chiefly, 
on a positive rejection of prophetic inspiration, partly on a misinterpretation of 
particular passages, and partly on an undue pressing of a few minor points of 
style, the character of which is quite compatible with the general manner of 
Isaiah. Most of the hypotheses which have been framed in opposition to the 
authenticity, are perfectly arbitrary and gratuitous, and are not for a moment to 
be confronted with the overwhelming mass of evidence which exists in favour of it. 
The principles which they involve are such as would not for a moment be listened 
to were they applied in the critical treatment of any Greek or Latin classic. 
The minutiae of idiom, &c. and such of the arguments of the opponents as 
appear in any degree plausible, will be noticed in the places in connexion with 
which they are adduced. 

The subjects treated of in chap. xl. are, the restoration from Babylon, 1,2; the 
preparations for, and actual appearance of the Messiah, 3<—11 ; the incomparable 
superiority of Jehovah to idols, 12 — 21 ; his infinite wisdom and power dis¬ 
played in creation, a ground of confidence to his people, 22—27 ; and the 
encouragement which the disconsolate Jews had to expect deliverance, 28—31. 
The majesty and sublimity of description which the prophet here displays, and 
the elegance and beauty of the diction in which it is clothed, are altogether 
unrivalled. 


1 Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 

1. The persons immediately addressed LXX. supply itpcis, priests ; the Chald. 
are the public teachers of religion. The the prophets. Both may be in- 

R It 
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2 Speak soothingly to Jerusalem, and declare to her, 
That her suffering is ended, 

That her iniquity is expiated ; 

That she hath received, at the hand of Jehovah, 
Double for all her sins. 

3 The voice of a herald in the wilderness: 

Prepare yc the way of Jehovah ; 

Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 

4 Every valley shall be raised, 

And every mountain and hill made low; 


eluded, since there is no reason for sup¬ 
posing, with Gesen., that there were no 
priests during the captivity. Ezra ii. and 
Neh. xii. prove the contrary ; and that 
they were instructors of the people, see 
Mai. ii. 7. The repetition gives 

intensity to the address. Mo objection 
can be more futile than that taken to 
tile authenticity of this part of the book 
from such repetitions. Though the iden¬ 
tical words, such as un run run, may 
not occur in what all allow to be the 
genuine Isaiah, yet similar repetitions 
do. Comp, ^pti, xxiv. 16; Dito, 
xxvi. 2 ; xxix. 1 ; not to men¬ 

tion rrrr, in *ra, TiTr, in the song of 
Hezekiah. The use of the pron. affix 
crprftM, “ your God,” enhances the con¬ 
solation conveyed by the address. 

2. in, to speak according to the 

heart , i. e. what is pleasing or delightful, 
is equivalent to on?, to comfort , in the 
preceding verse. Comp. Zech. i. 13, 
D^n? D'“Qi D'3ilD D"irr. Da the, hlande alto- 
j quimini. The joyful message is an an- 
; nouncemenl that the captivity into which 
; the Jews had been carried, as a punish- 
\ ment for their sins, is ended. The verbs 
! are all in the Preterite, to express the 
' certainty of the future event, js pro¬ 
perly military service; from to go 
forth to war; by implication, hardship , 
privation , suffering , &c. Comp. Job vii. 
I, x. 17; Dan. x. 1. pv rrsn means to 
satisfy , or make compensation for sin , by 
enduring punishment on account of it, 
and has reference to the delight with 

O 

which the person forgives against whom 
i it has been committed. Though no real 
1 moral atonement can be made by sinners 
1 for their trangressions, yet in a civil or 
! national point of view, expiation was 


admissible under the Jewish economy. 
Comp. Lev.xxvi.41,43,atid the following 
clause of the present verse. D^E3, double, 
ample, full. Comp. Zech. ix. 12 ; Si7rXdos, 

] Tim. v. 17 ; diTrXcdo’are avry dt7rXa— 
KfpaaciTf avrj] bnrXovv, Rev. xviii. G. 
Most expositors understand the recom¬ 
pense here spoken of to be the blessings 
conferred upon the Jews on their return; 
but the parallelism forbids this construc¬ 
tion, and shews that punishment ismeant. 
They had suffered such chastisement as 
amply sufficed to clear the Divine cha¬ 
racter, and correct them of the great evil 
of idolatry. At the same time respect 
was had to all their sins. Zwing ius, 
“ plenum casliyationem.” Calvin, “ Pro- 
phetam nihil aliud velle constat quam 
Deum Ecclesiee suae miseriis satis su- 
perque esse contentum.” Coverdale, 
sufficient correction . rnrr td is ellip¬ 
tical for dVd nj£, to take the cup , i. e. of 
punishment. See chap. Ii. 22; Jer. xxv. 
15 ; Lam. iv. 21, 22. Perhaps may 
stand for D?bD3 Dis, a double cup, or one 
twice filled. The language is hyper¬ 
bolical, and is designed to inspire the 
strongest consolation. 

3—5. Contemplating the Jew's as 
liberated from their captive state in Ba¬ 
bylon, and again settled in their own 
land, (he prophet announces the ministry 
of John the Baptist, in bis character of 
herald and precursor of the Messiah, 
whose advent lie predicts in the follow¬ 
ing verses. That the entire passage 
refers to the introduction of the New 
dispensation appears, first, because the 
words are expressly quoted by three of 
the inspired evangelists as receiving 
their fulfilment in John, Matt. iii. 3 ; 
Mark i. 3 ; and Luke iii. 4—6; and, 
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The crooked shall become straight, 

And the rough places plain. 

5 And the glory of Jehovah shall be revealed. 

And all flesh shall see it together: 

For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

6 A voice said, Proclaim ! 

And I said, What shall I proclaim ? — 

All flesh is grass, and all its goodness as the flower of the field ; 

7 The grass withereth, the flower fadcth, 

For the breath of Jehovah bloweth upon it: 

Surely the people is grass. 


secondly, because the way was to be 
prepared, not for the Jews, but for Je¬ 
hovah himself. According to the LXX., 
Vulg., and N.T., "ftTaa is to be con¬ 
nected with n^P, and not with This 
division of the words is likewise sup¬ 
ported by the accents,—Zakeph-gadol 
possessing a greater power of separation 
than Zakeph-katon ; and by the rule of 
syntax, which requires that imperatives 
should precede any other word, at the 
commencement of animated discourse. 
That 3p? is not to be taken in the accep¬ 
tation of hill or acclivity , but in that of 
crooked , is evident, both from the pri¬ 
mary meaning of 'mrp, its opposite, and 
from the parallelism. The language of 
these verses is otherwise figurative; the 
images being borrowed from the Oriental 
custom of persons sent as pioneers before 
a monarch, to cut through rocks and 
forests, fill up hollows, and remove 
every impediment out of his way, espe¬ 
cially in desert countries. See Diod, Sic. 
ii. 13; Arrian’s Alex. iv. 30; Lowth, in 
loc.; and especially Horne's Introduc¬ 
tion, vol. iii. p. 94. Such was the 
character of John’s ministry. The wil¬ 
derness in which it was exercised was 
only faintly emblematical of the moral 
waste which the Jewish church pre¬ 
sented at the time. Nothing less than 
a thorough fifravota and aTro/cardoTacrtr 
was required to fit her members for the 
reception of the Messiah. See Matt. iii. 

1—10; Mark ix. 12. By rfirr TQ 3 the 
LXX. appear to have understood the 
promised Saviour; adding at the end of 
the verse, to acorriptov tov 0 € ou ; which 
Luke retains chap. iii. 6. This phrase 


is thus metonymically used, Luke ii. 30, 
and in the Test. xii. Pair. pp. 542, 614. 
Comp. John i. 14 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18; Heb. 
i. 2. Such is doubtless the right con¬ 
struction ; though it was unjustifiable in 
Lowth to adopt the words into the text. 
In the 5th verse the universality of the 
Christian dispensation is clearly recog¬ 
nised. The same formula of certainly 
occurring chap. i. 20, identifies the au¬ 
thorship. Comp.alsochap.xxi. 17, xxii.25. 

G. TOa , flesh, is used metonymically of 
all animated beings, but especially of 
man ; lienee "ni?2rr J 53, or ■npa J ?3, means all 
mankind , Gen. vi. 3, 12, 13; Ilao-a <rap£, 
John xvii. 2; Rom. iii. 20. This and 
the two following verses contain another 
proclamation, designed to call off the at¬ 
tention of the Jews from their confi¬ 
dence in human ancestry and merit, anti 
direct it to the gospel, as furnishing 
the only solid and durable ground of 
hope. Comp. Matt. iii. 9; John i. 13, 
vi. G3; Rom. ii. 28, 29, iv. 1, 2; 2 Cor. 
v. 1G, 17; and 1 Pet. 23—25, where the 
words are quoted and applied, icn, Ge- 
senius understands to be yrace t elegance , 
or beauty; but it is rather to be taken 
in a moral sense, as expressive of that 
imaginary excellence, or righteousness, 
on the ground of which men are prone 
to advance a claim on the Divine favour. 
See Rom. x. 3 ; Tingstad. godhet . Comp. 
Tpn npjN, chap. Ivii. 1, where the word is 
used of genuine piety, or true moral ex¬ 
cellence. The LXX. omit D»n van p» ; 
and Koppe and Hitzig consider them to 
be gloss ; but the emphasis in orn, the, 
i . e. this people , meaning the Jews, shews 
that they were quite in their place. 
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8 The grass with eretli ; the flower fadeth ; 

But the word of our God shall stand for ever. 

9 Get thee up upon a high mountain, 

Thou that publishest good news to Zion ; 

Raise powerfully thy voice, 

Thou that publishest good news to Jerusalem. 
Raise it ; be not afraid ; 

Say to the cities of Judah, Behold your God ! 

10 Behold ! the Lord Jehovah shall come with might. 
And his arm shall rule for him ; 

Behold ! his reward is with him, 

And his recompense before him. 

11 He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; 

He shall gather the lambs in his arms. 

And carry them in his bosom ; 

He shall gently lead the milk-giving ewes. 


9. rninp, &c. are not in apposition, 
as if Zion were the subject, but the 
genitive of objeet. The announcement 
was to be made to the Jews, not by 
them. The feminine form of the parti¬ 
ciple is accounted for on the principle, that 
in tlie Oriental languages, terminations 
of that gender are not unfrequently em¬ 
ployed in words denoting office, station, 
&c.; as rftrrj?, a preacher ; rnob, ascribe; 

Arab. , successor ; , crea- 

tor , &c. The vehemence here ascribed 
to the publishers of the message, shews 
that females cannot be intended. The 
purport of the message is the appear¬ 
ance of God in the person of Messiah, 
which had been predicted ver. 3, and 
is here repealed for the sake of am¬ 
plification in the following verses. The 
prophet employs the Divine names nSrr t 
and O'rftN, specifically with this re¬ 
ference. Comp. chap. ix. 6 ; Jer. xxiii. 
6; Mai. iii. 1 ; Ps. xlv. 6 ; Luke i. 15— 
17 ; Dr. Smith’s Script. Test. vol. ii. pp. 
33—43. 

10, 11. These verses exhibit certain 
attributes of the character and work of 
Christ; such as power, tenderness, and 
love. The ^ in pin? is the Reth essentia. 
See on chap. xxvi. 4. n^re i a not here 
lo be Laken in the sense of work, but of 


the effect , reward , &c. of work. It is 
merely a synonyme of Comp. Lev. 
xix. 13; Ps. cix. 20. ft is the Dativus 
commodi; which shews that ihe reward 
and recompense following, are not those 
which the Messiah would bestow on 
others, but bis own—what he had him¬ 
self merited; the only sense, indeed, of 
which rfty? will admit. Comp. chap. xlix. 
4, liii. 12; Phil. ii. 8—11; Heb. ii. 9, 
10 . and indicate the absolute 

certainty of the rewards. The figures 
here borrowed from pastoral life are ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful; expressing with the 
utmost elegance of language the infinite 
care and tenderness of “ the good Shep¬ 
herd.” He not only exercises a sovereign 
and uncontrollable power for the de¬ 
fence of his sheep, John x. 28, but at¬ 
tends to the weak and feeble, tenderly 
carries the young in his bosom, and 
gently guides such as give suck, that 
they may not be overdriven. Comp. 
Gen. xxxiii. 13; Numb. xi. 12; 2 Sam. 
xii. 3; Isa. x lvi. 3.4. By □’Nto are 
meant lambs of such tender age as still 
to be dependent on the ewes for suste¬ 
nance. Root Jfta, Syr. \}^ > , to be new, 
young. “m? properly signifies to give 

milk; Arab. (JjC , aluit, familiam suam; 
JUI , sustentavit; JU , lactavit. 
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12 Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand ; 
Meted the heavens with a span ; 

Comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure ; 

Weighed the mountains in scales, 

And the hills in a balance ? 

13 Who hath meted the Spirit of Jehovah? 

Or, being His counsellor, hath taught Him ? 

14 With whom took He counsel, that he should instruct Him, 
And teacli Him in the path of judgment; 

Or teach Him knowledge, 

O ' 

And make Him acquainted with the way of understanding ? 

15 Behold ! the nations are as a drop of the bucket, 

And are accounted as the small dust on the balance; 

Behold ! He taketh up the maritime lands as an atom. 

16 Lebanon is not sufficient for fire; 

Nor arc its beasts for a burnt-offering;. 

O 

17 All nations are as nothing before Him ; 

They are accounted by Him less than nothing and void. 


12. Now follows a sublime and mag¬ 
nificent description of “ the True God and 
Eternal Life,” who was to appear in the 
cities of Judah. The connexion proves 
that the same person is intended who 
had just been spoken of by the prophet. 

'S'??, Aq. rpicrcofucy Symm. TptTtp, n 

measure, containing the third part of a 
larger one; but of what quantity does 
not appear. That it must have been 
small, the spirit of the passage requires. 
The verse sets forth the wisdom and 
pow er of God in the disposition .and 
sustentalion of the different parts of the 
universe. Comp. Job xxxviii. 

13, 14. The knowledge of the Divine 
Spirit is boundless and independent. 

seems to be taken in the same sense 
as in the preceding verse. Symm. t / toi - 
pacre; the LXX. better eyuat. The in¬ 
terrogative forms imply, as usual, strong 
negation. The words are in part quoted 
Horn. xi. 34, in application to the un¬ 
fathomable wisdom displayed in the 
arrangements of the gospel dispen¬ 
sation. 

15. God is immense. In how familiar 
yet forcible a manner is this truth here 
illustrated ! What we call the immensity 
"of creation is nothing in comparison of 


Him. TO, a drop or tear ; from tjo, to 
jlowy distil, prnr, Arab. £****, fricando 

trivit, comminuit in pulverem, to pound 
to dust; a particle of what is thus 
pounded. Pq, in like manner, signifies 
the most minute particle or atom ; from 
Pi?!, to beat into minute parts. Zwinglius, 
very forcibly, atomi umbra . For 0 ”^, see 
on chap. xi. 11. The connexion here 
obviously requires the idea of large and 
extensive regions. 

16. To the Jews, who were familiar 
with the vast forests of Lebanon, and 
the abundance of animals which it sus¬ 
tained, the image here employed must 
have possessed great force. The Divine 
nature is such that no finite sacrifice is 
adequate to satisfy its claims on the 
guilty. Comp. Ps. 1. 10—13. 

17. Cpxp, less than nothing , the idea 
of little being suggested by the subject. 
For oilier instances in which the adjec¬ 
tive is omitted before the comparative, 
see Noldii Concord, p. 466, (8.) Comp, 
for the force of the expression, the eXa- 
\ioTOTfpos of Paul, Eph. iii. 8. Gesen., 
Hitzig, and Scholz. render, from no¬ 
thing; but less aptly. Comp. chap, 
xli. 22. 
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18 To whom then can ye liken God ? 

Or, what likeness can ye compare unto Him ? 

19 The workman casteth an image, 

And the smith overlayeth it with gold ; 

The smith beateth out silver chains. 

20 He that is too poor to bring an oblation, 

Chooseth a tree that will not rot; 

He seeketh for himself a skilful workman, 

To erect an image that shall not be moved. 

21 Have ye not known ? 

Have ye not heard ? 

Hath it not been told you from the beginning ? 

Have ye not understood from the foundations of the earth ? 

22 He it is, that sitteth above the circle of the earth; 

The inhabitants of which are as grasshoppers; 

That stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 

And spreadeth them as a dwelling-tent; 

23 That reduceth the princes to nothing ; 

He maketh void the judges of the earth. 

24 Scarcely are they planted ; scarcely are they sown ; 

Scarcely is their trunk rooted in the earth ; 

And He scarcely bloweth upon them, when they wither, 
And, like stubble, the tempest carrieth them away. 


18. The Heb. Future is often poten¬ 
tial in signification. 

19, 20. If the entire creation is no¬ 

thing in comparison of God, how absurd 
to invest a piece of metal, or a block of 
wood, with the attributes of divinity ; or 
even merely to regard such as an image 
of him ! In the former of these verses 
is described the costly idol of the rich ; 
in the latter, that of the poor, is 

repeated in order to add to the force of 
the irony; and ^ ia understood, only 
in the acceptation of beating , to express 
the making of chains. In many of the 
Egyptian idols holes are found, through 
which chains passed for the purpose of 
suspending them on the wall. t^Don 
rronn, lit. He that is impoverished as to 
a 9 l ft; one who is so poor that he has 
nothing to present as an oblation, but 
may obtain a piece of wood, such as 
oak or cedar, fit to be an idol; and 
thereby evince his sense of religion. 


21. A spirited appeal to the instruc¬ 
tion which the Jews had always enjoyed 
respecting the Creator of the world, and 
the knowledge of his eternal power and 
Godhead, which all nations had more or 
less the means of acquiring, partly 
through tradition, and partly through 
the contemplation of the universe. Comp. 
Rom. i. 20, where ano KTicrecos, corre¬ 
sponds to ywn rvrnpin ; before which sup¬ 
ply the prepos. ^ from the preceding 

22—24. Another sublime description 
of the transcendent majesty of Jehovah. 
While unaffected by the revolutions of 
the celestial system, and the meaner 
affairs of men, he regulates and controls 
the whole of his vast universe with in¬ 
finite ease. From the use of Jin, circle , 
or sphere , here, and Job xxvi. 10; Prov. 
viii. 27; it is evident the ancients had a 
knowledge of the spherical form of the 
earth. In passages, such as the pre- 
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25 To whom then can ye liken me ? 

Or, may I be compared ? 

Saith the Holy One. 

26 Lift your eyes on high, and behold, 

Who hath created these things ? 

He bringeth out their numerous army ; 

He calleth them all by name ; 

Through the greatness of his might, and the strength of his arm ; 
Not one is missing. 

27 Why sayest thou, O Jacob ! and spcakest, O Israel : 

My way is hid from Jehovah ; 

And, My judgment hath passed away from my God ? 

28 Hast thou not known ? Hast thou not heard ? 


ceding verse, where the foundations of 
the earth are spoken of, the language is 
obviously figurative, being borrowed 
from the idea of a building, the com¬ 
mencement of which is made by laying 

the foundation, pi, Arab, subtilis, 

valde minutus, properly signifies what 
is made small, minute , by pounding, as 
dust; but it may also signify whatever 
is small either in size or quality ; slen¬ 
der, f ne , thin. It is here employed to 
denote a tent-covering of superior fine¬ 
ness, such as the rich Orientals spread 
over their courts in summer. Comp. Ps. 
civ. 2. As r)M not merely indicates ad¬ 
dition, accession, but also complement, 
fulness, &c., bn expresses what is not 
wholly done, i. e. scarcely: the negative 
being thus deprived of its absolute force. 
Calvin, adeo ut. In such connexion, ca 
is intensive. The passage teaches the 
utter frailty and imbecility of the op¬ 
pressors of the church of God : a truth 
full of comfort to the Jews of the cap¬ 
tivity, and to all who are tbe subjects of 
persecution. 

25. The sudden introduction of Je¬ 
hovah himself, as the speaker, has an 
admirable effect, compared with ver. 18. 

26. cwn? cVwiMte. Comp. cVtd Niprn 
T2". chap, xxxvii. 23. -ffipsn, in num¬ 
ber , i. c. numerously; as rrba, power¬ 
fully ; TQ2i, gloriously, &e. ; and not as 
Rosenmiiller interprets, “ numero , scil. 
certo suo et definito.” The reference is 
to the overwhelming number of the 


heavenly bodies. Thus Zw'inglius, “ Nu¬ 
mero, emphasis est pro magno numero. ” 
The survey of the immense canopy of 
heaven, studded with innumerable 
worlds, which, in the brightness of an 
Oriental sky, the naked eye could com¬ 
mand in the plains of Babylon, was 
calculated at once to produce elevated 
conceptions of the wisdom, power, and 
grandeur of the Divine Being, and to 
inspire the mind with unlimited confi¬ 
dence in his protecting care. The figure 
is military, taken from the muster which 
an army passes before its general, who 
has called it out to marshal and review 
it. From the immense celestial army 
not an individual is absent. Each star, 
and each sun, of the hundreds of mil¬ 
lions, is always in its place. Considering 
the proneness of the ancient Eastern 
nations to worship the heavenly bodies, 
it may also have been the design of the 
prophet to shew the folly of such wor¬ 
ship, by asserting the transcendent su¬ 
premacy of Jehovah. 

27. From this verse to the end of the 
chapter, the prophet specially applies 
what he had adduced respecting the 
majesty and power of God, to the dis¬ 
consolate Jews in Babylon ; commencing 
with an expostulation on account of their 
unbelief. They had been so long in the 
power of their enemies, that they con¬ 
cluded they were quite overlooked by 
the God of their fathers. 

28. The Eternal and Immutable Crea¬ 
tor is incapable of exhaustion, both as it 
respects power and wisdom. 
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Jehovah is the Eternal God, 

The Creator of the ends of the earth ; 

He fainteth not, neither is weary ; 

His understanding is unsearchable. 

29 He giveth power to the faint; 

And to them that have no might, 

4 O 7 

He increaseth strength. 

30 The young men shall faint and be weary, 

And the choice youths shall utterly fall; 

31 But they that wait upon Jehovah shall gain fresh strength ; 
They shall soar on pinions like eagles: 

They shall run and not become weary ; 

They shall walk and not faint. 


30, 31. Those who trust in their own 
prowess, and those who confide in Jeho¬ 
vah, are here contrasted ; as are also the 
different results of their reliance, nb iD'brr, 
shall acquire new strength, from to 
pass out of one place or state into 

another ; Arab. «_ , successor ali- 

cvjus fuit, venit post alium ; IV. instau- 

1 V 

ravit ; regerminavit, Syr. +<* V. |, the 
same; successor, the calif, or 


successor of Mohammed. It is chiefly 
used to denote transition from an inferior 
stale to a better; and specially to mental 
invigoration. Comp. chap. xli. 1. The 
use of "OK, pinion , from "OK, to he strong , 
shews that no reference is had to the 
popular notion of the eagle’s renewing 
his youth ; the points of comparison are 
his strength of wing and consequent 
rapidity of flight. The former idea, 
which many approve, appears to have 
been borrowed from the LXX, impo- 
<f)vgaov(Tiv o)? derot. 


i 




CHAPTER XLI. 

To confirm the faith of the captive Jews in the true God, and evince the folly of 
idolatry, Isaiah now proceeds to predict the divine commission and victorious 
conquests of Cyrus, 1—4; together with the consternation of idolaters at his 
approach, 5—7. He next encourages the Jews with assurances of the presence, 
protection, and aid, of the God of their fathers, 8—16; promises them every 
thing needful for their comfort and enjoyment, on their return through the desert, 
17—20; gives a spirited, but powerfully ironical challenge to the idol gods, to 
furnish proofs of their prescience and power, 21—24; and again announces the 
mission of Cyrus, the previous knowledge of which was derived, not from idola¬ 
ters, but from Jehovah, 25—29. 


1 Listen in silence to me, ye maritime lands ! 

Let the nations put on fresh strength ; 

1. tin™? is the appropriate term for at issue was one of the deepest interest 
commanding silent attention. The point and importance, and claimed to be heard 
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Let them draw near ; then let them speak ; 

Let us come together to the trial. 

2 Who hath raised up from the east 

The just one, whom lie hath called to follow him ? 

He hath delivered over nations to him, so that he hath subdued 
kings ; 

He hath made their swords as dust, and their bows as driven chaff. 

3 He hath pursued them ; he hath passed on safely, 

By a way which he had never entered with his feet. 


with breathless silence. Comp. Job 
xxxiii. 31. The LXX. who have eytcai- 
vl£c(r0c. have mistaken ^ for % and given 
to win a conjugation which nowhere 
occurs. Aquil. KGX^fva-are. Theod. 
ccyrjcrare. For C”N, islands, see on 
chap. xi. 11. The inhabitants of Asia 
Minor and the Grecian islands, are here 
specially intended. To these, the phrase, 
ywn nisp, the ends of the earth, also ap¬ 
propriately apply. 

2. The subject of the prediction is 
suppressed, as in ver. 25, and chap. xiii. 
2 ; but that Cyrus is meant is beyond all 
doubt. Comp. ver. 25 ; chap. xliv. 28, 
xlv. 1—7, 13, xlvi. 11. With no pro¬ 
priety can the description here given be 
applied to Abraham; while the whole 
tallies most exactly with the Persian 
conqueror. Besides, the passage con¬ 
tains a prophecy of what was still to 
happen, not an account of ancient events. 
Wiiat seems principally to have proved 
an obstacle in the way of the true inter¬ 
pretation, is the occurrence of the term 
righteousness, which, it has been 
thought, cannot be applied to Cyrus. 
But it is not a little remarkable, that of 
all the virtuous princes of antiquity, he 
alone was thought worthy of being ex¬ 
hibited as a model of just government. 
“ Cyrus ille a Xenophonte, non ad his¬ 
torian fidem scriptus, sed ad effigiem justi 
imperii.” Cicero ad Quint. Making 
every allowance for the colouring given 
to his character by Xenophon, there is 
much force in the remark; of Kocher: 
“non tamen eum proposuisset in exem- 
plum, nisi virlutihus eminuisset.” Not 
only was lie exemplary in private life, 
hut his victories and conquests had for 
their principal object the vindication of 
law' and justice. Sec Rollin, Book IV. 


chap. i. art. iii. § 3. lie is even said 
to have been an object of the Divine 
love, chap, xlviii. 14. Ilis destruction 
of the Babylonian empire, and liberation 
of the Jews, were special acts of righteous¬ 
ness; and the abolition of idolatry, which, 
in a great measure, followed the success 
of the Persian arms, comes also under 
the same head. Sec on chap. xliv. 28— 
xlv. 1—4, 13. In this last verse, Cyrus 
is expressly said to be raised up, 
for righteousness , i. e. to vindicate the 
cause of the Jewish captives, by inflict¬ 
ing punishment upon their enemies. 
Comp. Jcr. 1.15, 25, 28, 29, li. 10, 5f>. At 
F12, there is an ellipsis of vj'N ; or, it may 
be taken as the abstract for the concrete 
pro. Thus the Chald., Syr., and Vulg. 

snp r , to call to the foot of any one, 
means to engage another in his service, 
to order him to follow him and perform 
the duties prescribed. Cyrus wa9 called 
to follow in the track marked out for 
him by Divine Providence. The i in 
belongs to God, understood. For 
WJ, in the sense of following , comp, 
1 Sam. xxv. 42; Job xviii. 11; Hah. iii. 



% a 

to follow any one. The suffix in iaarr 
and imps refers to those whom Cyrus 
should attack, and is to he taken collec¬ 
tively. For the image, comp. Job xli. 
27—29. The nations over which he 
obtained dominion, were the Medes, 
Hyrcanians, Assyrians, Arabians, Cap¬ 
padocians, Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, 
Babylonians, &c. Cyroptedia, lib. i. 1. 

3. Dfttt) cpTV graphically express 
the rapidity and success of the expedi¬ 
tions undertaken by Cyrus, and the 
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4 Who liatli wrought and done it ? 

He that callctli the generations from the beginning; 

I, Jehovah, the First, 

And with the last I am He. 

5 The maritime lands saw and were afraid; 

The ends of the earth trembled; 

They drew near ; they came. 

6 They helped each other ; 

And one said to another : Be courageous. 

7 The carpenter encouraged the smith ; 

He that smootheth with the hammer him that striketh the anvil; 
Saying of the soldering : It is good ; 

And fastened it with nails, that it might not be moved. 


3 But thou, O Israel, my servant, 
O Jacob, whom I have called, 


extent of territory through which they 
were conducted. That against Croesus 
is specially in point. The omission of 
i before ciVo is nothing uncommon in 
poetic diction; so that the suppositions 
of Lowth are quite gratuitous. 

4. To the question, n?, Who, &c., 
once more emphatically repeated, a direct 
reply is given. Between the verbs VrD 
and rrG» there is little, if any, difference 
of meaning. They are used as syno- 
nymes to give force to the idea; and, as 
frequently in Hebrew poetry, the object is 
not expressed. For the sense in which Je¬ 
hovah appropriates to himself, Jircnwi pran, 
the First and the Last, see on chap. xliv. 
C. Here the latter of these terms being 
changed into DqiimrriN, seems intended, 
either to be more emphatic, the adjective 
being put in the plural to agree with 
mfag, and the retaining its intensively 
demonstrative signification ; or, to teach, 
that, as God had called into existence 
the generations of mankind from the 
beginning, so his existence would run 
parallel with that of all who should live 
in future time. Comp. pirn* iV*!, Ps. 
xlviii. 14 ; O’airiN, Job xviii. 20, where it 
is opposed to ; DUhriNH, contrasted 
with Drrjjpb rrrnrtfN fe, Eccles. iv. 16; and 
Dai Dqwnfr.* While the idols had 
come from, and should soon again be 
reduced to nothing, the true God ever 
continues the same, win, like the Arab. 


, is used emphatically of Jehovah, to 

denote the singularity or uniqueness of 
his existence. Est qui cst ; He alone is 
what he is: God. Zwinglius renders 
Nfl Ego sum ille qui est, and remarks : 
“Tanta vis est Hebraic® orationis, bre- 
vissim® quidem, sed potentissim®.” 

5. W is an elegant paronomasia. 
This and the two following verses describe 
the consternation of the idolatrous in¬ 
habitants of Asia Minor, and the islands 
and coasts of Greece, on learning the 
rapid successes of Cyrus; and the in¬ 
crease of their national devotions, in 
order to obtain the protection of the 
gods. The enumeration of the god- 
makers in their workshops is highly 
satirical, and quite in its place ; though 
Houbigant and Kennicott imagined that 
the 6lh and 7th verses have been trans¬ 
posed from chap. xl. 20. Michaelis 
renders o^rr, bellows-hlotwer . 

8. For the different applications of 
TO?, rnrr -q?, see on chap. xlii. 1. It is 
here used of the Israelites, as wor¬ 
shippers of the true God. The transi¬ 
tion in this verse is sudden and affecting. 
The correlatives heighten the effect. For 
the exalted title of Abraham, comp. 

2 Chron. xx. 7; James ii. 23. M JjU.. 

the friend of God, is the common title 
of Abraham, among the Arabs, in the 
present day. 
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The seed of Abraham, my friend ; 

9 Whom I have taken from the ends of the earth, 

And called from its extremities; 

And to whom I have said, Thou art my servant; 

I have chosen thee, and will not reject thee: 

10 Be not afraid, for I am with thee ; 

Be not dismayed, for I am thy God; 

I will strengthen thee ; yea, I will defend thee ; 

Yea, I will uphold thee with my just right hand. 

11 Behold ! all shall be ashamed and confounded, 

That arc enraged against thee; 

They that contend with thee 
Shall become as nothing, and perish. 

12 Thou shalt seek, but shalt not find 
Them that strove with thee ; 

They that fought against thee 

Shall become as nothing and nought. 

13 For I Jehovah am thy God, that holdeth thy right hand ; 
That saitli to thee, Fear not, I will help thee. 

H Fear not, thou worm Jacob; ye mortals of Israel ; 

I will help thee, saith Jehovah, 

Thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel. 

15 Behold ! I will make thee a threshing wain, 

Sharp and new, with double edges; 


9. The people of Israel being distin¬ 
guished from Abraham himself, and 
being directly addressed, the choice and 
call here spoken of must be those of the 
Hebrews in Egypt. Comp. F.zek. xx. 5; 
Hos. xi. 1. To that country yysrr nittp 
PT’SW applies with greater propriety 
than to Mesopotamia. C’Vsn properly 
signify the angles, joints, or elbows of the 
arm, and somewhat modify the meaning 
of ntep, ends, as occurring before. The 
expression of a statement first positively 
and then negatively, for the purpose of 
making a strong asseveration, is not 
uncommon in Hebrew. Comp. John i. 
7, 20. 

10—14. While all the other nations 
should be in terror at the approach of 
Cyrus, the Jews had nothing to fear. 
Their God was with them, and would ef¬ 
fect their deliverance. Though they were 


contemptible and helpless as a worm, in 
the eyes of their haughty conquerors, yet 
these should be utterly destroyed, while 
the people of God escaped. TWtt?, vers. 
10 and 23, in Hithpael, signifies to look 
about for help, when one is in danger. 
By the “just right hand ” of God, is 
meant his power, exerted in vindication 
of the rights of his people. Vyp' ’OP, 
being parallel to rwrin, must also be 
taken in a contemptible sense, as mean¬ 
ing dead, inanimate, incapable of any 
political movement. Aq. t€&u^t€s Ttr- 
paiqk ; Theod. venpoX 'IcrparfK. So the 
Jews were regarded by the Babylonians. 

15, 1G. By mountains and hills are 
meant governments, &c. Sec on chap, 
ii. 2. The prophecy received its fulfil¬ 
ment in the time of the Maccabees, 
John Hyrcanus, &c. when the Jews 
ngain became an independent stale, and 
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Thou slialt thresh the mountains, and beat them small ; 

And the hills thou shall make as chaff. 

10 Thou shall fan them, and the wind shall carry them away ; 
The storm also shall scatter them ; 

But thou shalt rejoice in Jehovah ; 

In the Holy One of Israel shalt thou glory. 

17 The poor and needy are seeking for water, and there is none ; 
Their tongue is parched with thirst. 

I, Jehovah, will answer them ; 

I, the God of Israel, will not forsake them. 

18 I will open rivers on the barren hills, 

And fountains in the midst of the valleys; 

I will make the desert a standing pool, 

And the dry land springs of water. 

19 I will place in the desert the cedar, the acacia, 

The myrtle, and the olive tree ; 

I will place in the wilderness, the cypress, 

The pine, and the larch together : 

20 That men may sec and know, 

And consider, and understand together, 


gained splendid victories over Lheir 
enemies. Jito, Arab, , tribulum ; 

a sledge or dray, drawn by oxen over 
the corn, for the purpose of threshing it. 
See on chap, xxxviii. 27. nvp’D 'an, lit. 
7naster of numerous mouths ; well fur¬ 
nished with sharp points of stone or 
wood. The Hebrews call the edge or 
point of the sword, its mouth, on ac¬ 
count of the destruction which it effects. 
Comp, for the reduplicate form, 3“?n 
nnp'G, Ps. cxlix. 6. 

17—19. The destitute condition of the 
Jew r s of the captivity is compared to 
tliat of travellers in the arid deserts of 
Arabia, who are on the point of perish¬ 
ing with thirst, and know not where to 
look for water. God promises to relieve 
them with the most abundant supply of 
blessings. See on chap. xix. 5. 

Gcsenius considers the Dagesh in n to 
be euphonic, in connexion with the 
pause. Comp. Jer. li. 30. Not only 
should the actual wants of the returning 
captives be abundantly supplied; they 
should, likewise, have the richest enjoy¬ 


ments. This latter prediction is couched 
in language borrowed from luxuriant, 
shady, and fragrant trees, which should 
beautify the desert. an d oc- 

cur only here and ehap. lx. 13. The 


former, Saad. renders 


TL 


tvw , plant anus 


indicus , and with him agree Kimchi and 
Sal. ben Melech ; comparing Songi. 17, 
in the Targum. It seems rather, how r - 


ever, to be the pine ; , in Arab, sig¬ 
nifying perpetuitas ; , viguit, &e. ; 


Heb. ''rn, splenduit ; that Lree being one 
of the most shining evergreens. The 
latter is in all probability the larch, and 
has the name given Lo it on account of 
its tall and erect form. Some think a 
species of cedar is meant, called by the 

Arabs 

now quite abandoned. 

20. It has been doubted whether the 
nominative lo the verbs here employed 
be the Jews, or idolaters. The former 


X) 




The idea of box-tree is 
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That the hand of Jehovah hath done this, 

And the Holy One of Israel hath created it. 

21 Bring forward your cause, saith Jehovah ; 

Produce your strong arguments, saith the King of Jacob. 

22 Let them produce them, and shew us things that were to happen ; 
Let them shew us what were the former predictions, 

That we may consider, and know their event; 

Or, let them declare to us coining events. 

23 Shew the things that are coming in the future, 

That we may know that ye are gods : 

Do either good or evil, 

That we may be dismayed, and be afraid together. 

21 Behold ! ye are less than nothing, 

And your work is less than nought; 

He is an object of abomination that chooscth you. 


is the more probable opinion. vyiL* is 
elliptical for 23 72 vy &. Comp. vcr. 22; 
and for ellipses of Job xxxiv. 23, 
xxxvii. 15. 

21. The prophet now returns to the 
subject proposed at the commencement 
of the chapter, and challenges the gods 
of the heathen to produce evidence of 
their claims to divinity, nirisr, Tlieod. 
KparatcD^iaTa ; Symm. lo~\vpa ; properly 
a military term, signifying strong works 
raised round a city for its protection : 
here used tropically of forcible argu¬ 
ments or proofs. Comp. Job xiii. 12. 
CT2.3 Tprr23, your defences arc defences 
of mud. 

22. The proof to which they are 
challenged is divine foreknowledge. It 
is placed at their option either to adduce 
prophecies uttered by them iu ancient 
times, that they might be compared with 
the events to which they referred; or, 
distinctly to announce some future con¬ 
tingent events. nirewnn, Tlieod. to 
ap^dia; LXX. ra nportpov. The hea¬ 
then had their oracles, hut which of 
them could pretend to an ancient date, 
or minutely and clearly described ages 
beforehand events that actually hap¬ 
pened? Cut as it was impossible for 
their devotees to produce any such pro¬ 
phecies, it was equally impossible for 
them to furnish a definite, unambiguous 
prediction of an event of public notoriety 
and interest in the still distant future. 


23. Besides repeating his demand for 
an unexceptionable prediction, Isaiah 
challenges the false gods to work a 
miracle in confirmation of their preten¬ 
sions. The nature of the miracle he 
leaves them to choose. When they pro¬ 
duced such a proof of the validity of 
their claims, it would be time to acknow¬ 
ledge their divinity. The language at 
the same time implies that so far were 
they from being able to work miracles, 
that they were absolutely incapable of 
doing any thing, either beneficial or de¬ 
structive. Comp. Jer. x. 5. Gesenius is 
at some pains to attach to nvn\i>3 the idea 
expressed by the same form, rTKniprr, 
2 Kings xiv. 8,11; viz. that of engag¬ 
ing in mutual combat; but his attempt 
is unsatisfactory, and it is belter to abide 
by the idea of mutual dismay , which is 
that conveyed by the verb in tins very 
form, ver. 10. Its radical meaning is, 
to look , to look anxiously for help. I 
prefer the textual reading, to rn-n^ 
that of the Kcri, and point it *03), and 
that we may be afraid. Thus NT and 

occur together, ver. 10. 

24. A triumphant assertion of the 

nonentity of the heathen deities! OvSev 
(IBcdKov tv K0071W, 1 Cor. viii. 4. vdn 
the Rabbins take to mean the same ns 
rrrcw, a viper , but unsuitably to the con¬ 
nexion. It is in all probability a cor¬ 
ruption of ddn. noyin, the abstract for 
nnsim Idolatry is always repre- 
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25 I have raised up one from the north, and he cometli; 

From the rising of the sun he shall call upon my name ; 

He shall come upon princes as upon mortar. 

And as the potter treadeth the clay. 

26 Who shewed it from the beginning, that we might know ? 

Or aforetime, that we might say, It is right P 

There was not even one that shewed it; 

Not even one that declared it; 

Not even one that heard your words. 

27 I first said to Zion, Behold ! behold them ! 

And gave to Jerusalem a messenger of good. 

2S I looked, indeed, but there was none, 

Even among these, but there was no counsellor, 

That I might inquire of them, and that they might give a response. 
2D Behold ! they are all of them vanity; 

Their works are nought; 

Their molten images are wind and void. 

sented as peculiarly detestable to Je- Ionian empire. corresponds to rwn, 
liovah. It is likewise so utterly debasing and is not to be disturbed, as Le Clerc, 
in its influence on character, as to render Seeker, and Lowtli, propose, 
its adherents, and especially its priests, 26. None of the gods had given any 
objects of moral reprobation by all who intimation of the conquest of Babylon, 
fear him. either in the most distant, or in more 

25. Having proved that the false gods proximate past time, k'ts, right , means 
could neither announce future events, here, it is so in truth. The cumu- 
nor work any miracle, Jehovah repeats lative propositions, introduced by the 
the announcement already made, ver. 2; repetition of are singularly forc- 
declaring the conquests of Cyrus up- ible. 

wards of a century before they took 27. What is denied of the gods, 
place, and even when the Medo-Persian Jehovah vindicates to himself. He first 
empire had no existence. In ver. 2, announced by his prophet the approach 
Cyrus is brought from the East; here of the conqueror. Before ptJwi is an 
from the North and the East; in ob- ellipsis of whicli is suggested by 
vious allusion to the united kingdoms of jnn "rizOTp, in the following hemistich. 
Media and Persia, over which he reigned. 28, 29. Every opportunity was given 
That Cyrus was induced to worship Je- to the oracles, and those who consulted 
hovali, no one can doubt who reads his them, to commence their defence, but 
edict, Ezra i. 1—4, though it would not not a syllable was uttered. The un- 
have answered the design of Xenophon avoidable conclusion was, that the whole 
to have noticed it. By trajp are meant system of idolatry was pure fiction and 
the prefects, or deputies, in the Baby- imposture. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

This chapter exhibits the person, character, and office of the Messiah, 1—5; the 
extension of the blessings of the gospel to the Gentiles, 6—12; the intervening 
destruction of Babylon, 13—15 ; the return from captivity, 1G ; the confusion of 
idolaters, 17 ; the contemptuous rejection of the Messiah by the Jews, 18—20; 
Jehovah's delight in his work, 21 ; and the final punishment of the Jewish 
people for disobeying the gospel, 22—25. 


1 Behold my Servant, whom I uphold ; 

M inc Elect, in whom my soul dclightcth ; 

I have put my Spirit upon him ; 

He shall cause judgment to go forth to the nations. 


1. In determining the application of 
this prophecy it is necessary to ascertain 
the meaning of the phrase, rnrv the 
servant of Jehovah. That Isaiah uses 
it in various senses, no one familiar with 
his writings will deny. He applies it to 
himself, chap. xx. 3; to Eliakim, xxii, 
20; to the Jewish people, xli. 8, 9, xliv. 
1, 2, 21, xlv. 4, xlviii. 20 ; and to a dis¬ 
tinguished Divine Legate, of whom a 
number of things are predicated, which 
cannot consistently be applied either to 
the Jews as a body, to their prophets 
collectively, or to any one of them in 
particular, xlii. 1—7, xlix. 1—9, 1.5— 
10, lii. 13—liii.; with which comp. Zech. 
iii. 8. That these last cited passages 
intimately cohere is admitted by most 
interpreters, how much soever they may 
differ in their views of the subject to 
whom they belong; and certainly no one 
can accurately compare them with each 
other, without being struck with their 
cognate relationship, and the peculiarity 
of features with which they are marked. 
Respecting the application of the pre¬ 
sent passage, different hypotheses have 
been advanced. Jarclii, Eckcrmann, Ro- 
senmiiller, Hitzig, Maurer, and some 
others, apply the phrase to the Jewish 
people, or, at least, to the better or select 
part of them. Others, as Saadias, Koppe, 
Hensler, White, think that Cyrus is 
meant. Abenezra, Grotius, Dathc, Db- 
derlein, propose Isaiah himself; while 
De Wette and Gesenius imagine it ap¬ 


plies to the prophets collectively. A 
very satisfactory refutation of these dif¬ 
ferent opinions will be found in Heng- 
stenberg’s Christologie Erst. Theil. 2 
Abtheil. pp. 23G—240. The reader may 
also consult the very able notes of Mi- 
chaelis on the passage. That it applies 
exclusively to the Messiah has been 
maintained by the great body of inter¬ 
preters, both ancient and modern, and 
more especially by Vitringa, Michaelis, 
Lowlh, V. d, Palm, Umbreit, Hcngsten- 
berg, Jenour, and Scholz. The principal 
reasons advanced in defence of this po¬ 
sition are the following : First, the pas¬ 
sage is directly applied to our Saviour 
by the inspired evangelist Matthew, 
chap. xii. 17—21; and part of the first 
verse is verbally adopted in the Divine 
testimony to his Messiahship at the 
Jordan, iii. 17, and on the mount of 
transfiguration, xvii. 5 ; Mark ix. 7; 
Luke ix. 35. To which add the refer¬ 
ence made to the Glh verse by Simeon, 
in his inspired testimony, Luke ii. 32. 
Secondly, this interpretation is that of 
the Chaldee Paraphrast, and is advo¬ 
cated by Kimchi and Abarbanel, not¬ 
withstanding the narrowness of their 
hereditary notions. The latter writer 
scruples not to assert that all those who 
do not interpret the prophecy of the 
Messiah have been struck with blind¬ 
ness, D'TliD. Thirdly, the totality of cha¬ 
racter exhibited in the passage is such 
as to render it inapplicable to any but 
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2 He shall not cry, nor raise his voice. 

Nor cause it to be heard in the streets. 

3 A bruised reed shall he not crush ; 

And a glimmering wick shall he not quench : 

For permanence he shall cause judgment to go forth. 


our Lord. With no truth or consistency 
can it be said either of Cyrus, or of the 
Jews, or their prophets, that their com¬ 
mission extended to the spiritual eman¬ 
cipation of the Gentiles. See vers. 1, 4, 
6, 7. Fourthly, the subject to which 
the prophecy has respect, is obviously 
identical with that exhibited, chap. xlix. 
1—12. The person and office of the 
same individual are described in both. 
They equally insist on his mediatorial 
character, and the universality of the 
dispensation of knowledge and happi¬ 
ness which he was to establish in the 
world. Lastly, every predicate here spe¬ 
cified most aptly applies to Christ. 

The transition was easy, from the 
temporal deliverance to be effected by 
Cyrus, to the spiritual salvation to be 
accomplished by the Messiah, jn has 
here all its force as a demonstrative in- 
teijection, and marks the transition to a 
new subject, on which it fixes the atten¬ 
tion of the reader. 'Q?, the LXX. ren¬ 
der t ratr, as they do elsewhere, in upwards 
of three hundred instances; and this 
Matthew retains, though he widely differs 
from them in the wording of his quota¬ 
tion. See Bloomfield on Matt. xii. 18; 
and comp, for nais, Acts iv. 27. Some 
have supposed that in ’lax&j/B o nais pov 
and Tcrpa^A o ckAcktos pov, the names 
’laxu/3 and ’lapagX are a more recent in¬ 
terpolation ; but their insertion is quite 
in keeping with the manner in which 
many parts of this book is rendered in 
the LXX.; the author having taken the 
liberty of introducing brief explanations, 
to render what he took to be the sense, 
more perspicuous. See chap. i. 21, iv.4, 
lx. 1. The Chald. renders : wn 

no’tt rra tDH] T Tt T3 fn?®* NJTOp. Behold 
my servant, the Messiah, 1 will cause 
him to draw near; my chosen , in whom 
my word is delighted. Kim chi: im 

rroDrr, This is the king Messiah. Al- 
schech : mron Nfirr, He is the king 
Messiah. Abarbanel: muon vm, And 
this is the Messiah, &c. See also Mi¬ 


drash Tillim in Raym. Martini Pug. Fid. 
p. 527. Our Redeemer was the choice 
of infinite wisdom. He possessed a ple¬ 
nitude of mediatorial qualifications which 
rendered him the object of the Father’s 
complacence, and, in every respect fit to 
undertake the work of human redemp¬ 
tion. This was in part the result of the 
superabundant gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Matt. iii. 16, 17; John i. 32—34, iii. 
34. judgment , here, and ver. 

3 and 4, is equivalent to rnin, law; and 
both mean the doctrine or institution of 
the Messiah ; the gospel dispensation. 

he will carry for thy or cause to go 
forth. Comp. chap. ii. 3. True 
religion had been, for the most part, con¬ 
fined to the Jews. In the new dispen¬ 
sation, ttqvtq to. Z6pt], all the cii, heathen 
nations, were to be brought under its 
influence. Comp. xlix. 6, 12, li. 4, 5, 
ii. 2— 4 ; .Matt, xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15. 

2, 3. These verses describe the meek 
and gentle character of the Messiah; 
the noiseless and unostentatious mode in 
which the affairs of his kingdom should 
be conducted; and the tender compas¬ 
sion which he would exercise towards 
the dejected and helpless. Comp. chap. 
Ixi. 1—3 ; Matt. xi. 28—30. It was 

the retiring conduct of our Lord, which 
led Matthew to quote the words of the 
prophecy as receiving their fulfilment in 
him. nntii9, LXX. &c. X ivov, flax, or 
linen; here a wick made of such mate¬ 
rial. rrra, to be feeble , weak, pale, dim , 
peculiarly expressive of a lamp just about 
to expire. LXX. xanpt^optpop. Matt. 
Tv<poy.€vov. Aquil., Symm., Theod., 
apavpov. pon ) must either mean by, 
by means of truth, the denoting the 
dative of instrument; or, for a perma¬ 
nence ; i. e. the dispensation which was 
to continue, in opposition to that of 
Moses, which was to cease. The root is 
in Niph. to be stable, durable , per¬ 
manent. Thus Matthew, ewr av etcfiaXj) 
tty vIkos tt)v Kpiaiv ; where ds pikos is 
used Hellenistically, as in Job xxxvi. 7; 
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4 He shall not glimmer, neither shall lie be bruised, 

Till he have established judgment on the earth, 

And the maritime lands have waited for his law. 

5 Thus saith the God, Jehovah, 

That created the heavens, and stretched them out; 

That spread forth the earth, and its productions ; 

That giveth breath to the people upon it, 

And spirit to them that walk on it. 

6 I, Jehovah, have called thee for righteousness ; 

I will take hold of thy hand ; 

I will preserve thee, and appoint tlicc for a covenant to the people, 
For a light to the nations. 

7 To open the blind eyes; 

To bring the prisoners out of confinement; 

Out of the prison-house them that sit in darkness. 


2 Sam. ii. 26, for for ever ; 
'perpetuity, eternity . Comp. Hab. i. 4. 

4. The verbs urn and yTJ are here re¬ 
peated with fine effect, in application to 
the Messiah himself. Mild and gentle 
as he would be towards the broken¬ 
hearted and desponding, no power should 
depress his spirit, impede his progress, 
obscure Iris glory, or thwart his purpose. 
The negatives in this and the preceding 
verses are intended strongly to affirm the 
contrary. For the form yvv, comp. *ntt£, 
Ps. xci. 6. jtp, Prov. xxix. 6 ; which 
are referable to tto and as yvv is to 

This verb is here used intransi¬ 
tively, as in Eccles. xii. 6. There can, 
I think, be little doubt, that <7ri raj ovo- 
fiart avro 0 , the present reading of the 
LXX., was originally, e7rt rq> vopa avrov. 
Thus the other Greek versions : nat Iv 
raj vopco avrov iOvT) cXfrt overt. Matt, 
however, retains ovopa, as sufficient for 
his purpose. See Bloomfield in loc. 
For in the sense of remote western 
countries, see on chap. xi. 11. In such 
connexions as the present, it is almost 
synonymous with D’ia, nations; yet not 
without a more special reference to those 
of Europe and other western parts, in 
which Christianity has most prevailed. 

5. Such descriptions of the exclusive 
claims of Jehovah to be believed in and 
obeyed, frequently occur in passages 
which treat of the folly or downfal of 


idolatry. They form an appropriate in¬ 
troduction to what follows. Among 
other effects to be produced by the esta¬ 
blishment of the New Covenant, was the 
conversion of idolaters to the service of 

the true God. The ' in crpTSis is not the 

■ 

sign of the plural, but merely a substi¬ 
tute for the radical rr; as crrN-ip, Ezek. 
i. 5. 

6, 7. Jehovah now addresses himself 
directly to the Messiah. The language re¬ 
sembles that employed respecting Cyrus, 
chap. xlv. 13 ; but what is otherwise 
here predicated can with no propriety 
be applied to that monarch. pis?, with 
or for , i. e. furnished with, prepared to 
bestow, righteousness. Maurer: u cum 
justitia sc. inea, i.e. ut cum juslitia mea 
venias.” For this signification of ?, see 
on chap. viii. 16. The StKaLoavuT) in¬ 
troduced by the Messiah, Dan, ix. 24, 
called, Rom. i. 17, iii. 21,22, BiKaioo-vvij 
0toC, is very different from (hat which 
the Persian conqueror brought to Baby¬ 
lon. It is that, without which there can 
be no enjoyment of the other blessings 
specified in the prophecy, rn?, Covenant , 
is used elliptically, for nn? “jmSd, the Mes¬ 
senger, or Agent of the Covenant, Meo-t- 
TTjr; and is employed as a personal title 
of the Messiah, because he was sent to 
be the medium through which the bless¬ 
ings conveyed by it were to flow to man¬ 
kind, Some render, Covenant-victim ; 

T T 
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s I am Jehovah ; this is my name ; 

My glory will I not give to another, 

Nor my praise to graven images. 

9 As to the former predictions, behold ! they have come to pass ; 
And new events I declare ; 

Before they spring forth I publish them to you. 

10 Sing to Jehovah a new song ; 

His praise at the extremity of the earth ; 

Ye that go down upon the sea, and its fulness ; 

The maritime lands, and their inhabitants. 

11 The desert and its towns shall raise their voice; 


but this idea, though implied in the 
Scripture doctrine of the New Covenant, 
is not suggested by the word itself, 
c? jin?, a Covenant of the people , is the 
Genitive of object, just as cris *fw, light 
of the nations , is. The Covenant was 
not one which the people already pos¬ 
sessed, but one that was to he made with 
them through the mediation of the Mes¬ 
siah. Comp. chap. xlix. 8, Iv. 3; Jer. 
xxxu 31 : Mai. iii. 1; Heb. viii. 6, /tpetV- 
TOVOS 8ia$TJKT]S fi€<TlT7]S , 8—13, is. 15, 
BiqOtjktjs Kaurrjs p((Ttrqs. E?, people, and 
lTSj, nations , are here used antithetically, 
as in chap. xlix. 6, 8, to denote the Jews, 
as God’B peculiar people, and the other 
nations of the earth by which he had not 
been known or served. The benefits of 
redemption were not to be confined to 
the former, but were to be extended 
throughout the world. “nw, as 
John i. 8, 9, viii. 12, is employed meta¬ 
phorically for the author of light, and 
designates the Messiah as the Great 
Moral Teacher, the Author not only of 
spiritual illumination, but of deliverance 
from the impurity and misery of sin. 
Though the two epithets are used dis¬ 
tinctively in the antithesis, it is not 
meant that the Jews alone were to enjoy 
the privileges of the New Covenant, nor 
that the heathen were to enjoy the light 
to the exclusion of the Jews: they were 
to have both in common, only the cove¬ 
nant belonged primarily to the latter, 
Acts iii. 25. 

8. Before T7*, supply V from ver. 5. 
Comp. crviN Exod. xx. 3. The 

Divine and Incommunicable name, nftr, 
is here used in reference to its peculiar 


import: The Self-Existent and Im¬ 
mutable. Comp. Exod. iii. 14; Hos. 
xii. 6. 

9. The ni±>n were the predictions 
previously delivered, respecting the de¬ 
struction of the Assyrians, fire. ; the 
rnciTf are those which had, in part, been 
delivered by the prophet, in the preced¬ 
ing part of this chapter, respecting the 
Messiah, and the dispensation which he 
was to establish, rnnpxn zrcii is a bota- 

X i m • • w 

nical metaphor, aptly introduced to shew 
that no appearances existed which gave 
the least indication of the tilings pre¬ 
dicted. They were, as it were, hid 
under ground from the sight of mortals. 

10. Tbi9 and the two following verses 
describe the universal joy which the pub¬ 
lication of the gospel should occasion. 
Benefits so transcendant as those which 
it bestows, called for higher strains of 
praise than any which had previously 
been conferred. Carmina non prius 
audita , Horace. For win tc, comp. 
Ps. xevi. 1, xcviii. Both these psalm9, 
and that which intervenes, are strikingly 
parallel in phraseology' to the present 
passage. The subject is the same,—the 
abolition of idolatry under the reign of 
the Messiah. Lowth's proposed change 
of cyr T Tf* 1 into UB’T’, rr, or pp, is opposed 
by its correlate □’V. The Plienician 
merchants, and the inhabitants of the 
transmarine regions in the west, are here 
meant. Instead of nsjro, fifteen MSS. 
and origin, eight more, read rrspa, and 
De Rossi's Cod. 109, mentions that 
others read thus. 

11. At wc? is an ellipsis of As 

Kedar means the Arabs generally, chap. 
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The villages that Kedar inhabiteth ; 

Tlic inhabitants of Scla shall sing ; 

From the summit of the mountains shall they shout. 

12 They shall render glory to Jehovah, 

And declare his praise in the maritime lands. 

13 Jehovah shall go forth like a hero ; 

Like a warrior shall he rouse his zeal ; 

He shall cry aloud; lie shall call to battle : 

He shall shew himself mighty against his foes. 

14 I have long been silent; 

I have held my peace ; I have contained myself: 

Like a woman in child-birth, I will cry out; 

I will pant and breathe at once. 

15 I will lay waste mountains and hills, 

And dry up all their herbage ; 

I will turn the rivers into habitable lands, 

And dry up the pools: 

10 And will lead the blind by a way which they knew not; 

In paths which they knew not will I conduct them : 

I will turn darkness into light before them, 

And rugged places into a plain : 

These things will I do for them, and will not forsake them. 


xxi. 1G, and is used as a proper name, 
consistency of interpretation requires, 
that Sela, should be viewed in the 
same light, as denoting the city of Petra, 
to the south of the Dead Sea. See on 
chap. xvi. 1. The inhabitants of these 
regions are selected to represent the 
East, as those living in countries down 
the Mediterranean had been to repre¬ 
sent the West. *i 2 Tp means the great 
Arabian desert, and its Dn», the towns 
which are found in different parts of it. 

13. The prophet here returns to the 
subject of the captivity. The language 
is military, and powerfully expresses the 
ardour with which a warrior rushes upon 

the enemy. rn2 ? Arab. ,y& , dare ex- 

posuit; II. aperte dixit rein; in Hiph. 
to give a loud shout or cry , such as war¬ 
riors do when entering into battle, for 
the purpose of inspiring each other with 
courage. 

14. The metaphors are now borrowed 
from a female in her pains, and most 


significantly express the impatience with 
which Jehovah waited to give birth to 
his purpose respecting Babylon. The 
interrogative turn which some give to 
the former half of Lhe verse is unnatural. 

some derive from Dptf, to lay waste ; 
but it is more in accordance with the 
images here employed to refer it to 
to breathe strongly , pant for breath. 
Thus to blow , or breathe hard. 

15, 16. The Babylonian empire, and 
every other obstacle that prevented the 
happy return of the Jews to their own 
land, were to be destroyed. Instead of 
many critics, after Houbigant, would 
read but quite unnecessarily. Be¬ 
sides, the latter word signifies the inhabi¬ 
tants of arid regions, never the regions 
themselves. See on chap. xiii. 21. No¬ 
thing could have been more unexpected 
than the mode of deliverance from Baby¬ 
lon. It was manifestly the hand of God. 
The imagery is bold and sublime. Comp, 
chap. xli. 15—19. The construction 

cnSry is not uncommon. 
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17 They are turned back, they are utterly confounded, 

That confide in graven images ; 

That say to molten images: 

Yc are our Gods. 

18 Hear, ye deaf! 

And, yc blind ! look, that ye may see. 

19 Who is blind but my Servant ? 

Or deaf as my Messenger whom I will send ? 

Who is blind as the Perfect One ? 

Blind as the Servant of Jehovah P 

20 Thou hast seen many tilings, but hast not observed them ; 
Having the ears open, but heard nothing. 


17. A description of the disappoint¬ 
ment experienced by the idolaters of 
Babylon, when they found that their 
gods had been unable to protect them 
from Cyrus. 

18. The prophet here turns abruptly 
upon his countrymen, who enjoyed abun¬ 
dantly the means of religious instruction 
after the restoration, more especially 
during the ministry of our Lord, ver. 20, 
but who were obstinately stupid and in¬ 
attentive, and calls upon them to regard 
the divine message. Comp. chap, xliii. 
8 ; Matt. xv. 14; Mark iii. 5. 

19. Most interpreters apply these 

words to the Jewish people, addressed 
both in the preceding and the following 
verse : but their interpretation is clogged 
with insuperable difficulties. Nowhere 
in scripture is that people spoken of as 
the rnrr Messenger of Jehovah. 

Whenever they are called his servant, 
reference is had to their worship and 
obedience to his laws,—not to their exe¬ 
cuting a commission to others. Besides, 
with no propriety could the term cVip’? 
be applied to them. Wc are told, in¬ 
deed, what is perfectly true, that 
Moslem, I L fKXl . Mosleman, whence our 

Musselman , signifies one who is devoted 
to the service of God, who obeys him, 
and submits to his will; but even if it 
were allowable to transfer the Moham¬ 
medan acceptation of this Arabic term 
to the Hebrew, nothing would be gained. 
The Jews were distinguished for any 
thing rather than devotion to the will 
and service of Jehovah. A more appro¬ 


priate rendering, in application to them, 
would he that of recompensed, punished ,— 
the verb dW) signifying to rcquile t retri¬ 
bute : but this would ill comport with 
the foregoing terms. The signification, 
friend, ally of God, proposed by Gese- 
nius, is equally irrelevant. Abraham 
was so called, hut never the Jewish 
nation. The construction, to whom I 
have sent my messenger, which is that 
of the Vulg., Cliald., Saadias, Lowth, and 
others, Gesenius justly rejects. The 
language I consider ironical, and de¬ 
signed to shew, that such would be the 
light in which the Jews would regard 
the Messiah. When accused of unbelief, 
they retort: “ Who can listen to such a 
messenger? He is blind to all the pro¬ 
spects of earthly glory, which our pro¬ 
phets have taught us to cherish; he is 
deaf to all our pretensions on the score 
of legal righteousness." Comp. chap, 
liii. 1. To our Lord all the epithets here 
employed most aptly apply. He was 
the Father’s Servant ; the Messenger 
whom he was to send; the Perfect One. 
The last term, ebuto, Symm. renders, o 
ratios ; Kimchi, D’pn, perfect ; and 
Abenezra regards it as synonymous with 
p'TO, righteous . The signification, de¬ 
livered up, betrayed, might be suggested, 
comp. Josh. xi. 19; but that of perfect 
is best established. Instead of w, blind, 
repeated at the end of the verse, two MSS. 
and Symm. read deaf of which Hou- 
bigant, Lowth, and Doderlein approve ; 
but there is singular force in the repeti¬ 
tion, which is beyond doubt genuine. 

20. The blind Jews are now addressed 
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21 Jell oval] is well-pleased for the sake of his righteousness ; 

He shall magnify the law, and render it glorious. 

22 But this is a people spoiled and plundered; 

All of them are bound in dungeons, 

And hid in prison-houses ; 

They have become a spoil, and there is no deliverer; 

A plunder, and no one saitli, Restore. 

23 Who among you will give ear to this ? 

Attend, and hear for the future P 

21 Who delivered up Jacob to be a spoil, 

And Israel to the plunderers ? 

Was it not Jehovah ? He against whom they had sinned ; 

In whose ways they were unwilling to walk ; 

And whose law they did not obey. 

25 Therefore, he hath poured upon him the heat of his anger; 

And the fierceness of war; 

It hath kindled around him, yet he perceiveth it not; 

It burnetii him up, yet he layeth it not to heart. 


as a body. They had been favoured with, 
the highest advantages; numerous and 
illustrious miracles were performed by 
our Lord before their eyes, but they 
heeded them not. Their ears were open 
to their pharisaical teachers, but they 
were unwilling to listen to him. rn*rv 
the Ken, though numerously supported 
by MS. authority, is most likely, after 
all, an emendation, proposed for the pur¬ 
pose of rendering the word conformable 
to the following Infin. npe. Symm, (iBts 
7 roXXd; LXX. eiBcre 7 tXcovqkis. The 
same may be said of rapn in the Second 
Person instead of the Third. 

21. The antecedent to the pronom. 
affix in ipV, IUs righteousness , is the 
Illustrious Servant and Messenger of 
Jehovah. Thus the LXX. iVa BlKUKiiOfj j 
Symm. iva. diKauoa-g avrov ; and simi¬ 
larly, the Chald., Vulg., and Saad. ypn, 



flexit , inf exit; to be inclined, favourable 
towards a person ; be delighted , pleased. 
It is here used of the propense disposition 
of God to bestow blessings on the guilty, 
in consideration of the righteousness of 


the Messiah. The Jews might reject 
him, as predicted in the preceding verses, 
but his work should not be fruitless. 
Comp. chap. xlix. 5. The rnrr yen, chap, 
liii. 10, should prosper in his hand. The 
nominative to the verbs tor and "HN' is 
the Messiah, understood. For the sense, 
comp. Matt. v. 17 ; Rom. iii. 31, vii. 12, 
viii. 4, x. 4; Gal. iii. 13. 

22. From this verse to the end of the 
chapter, we have a pathetic argumenta¬ 
tive description of the miserable circum¬ 
stances to which the Jews should be 
reduced, in consequence of their reject¬ 
ing the Saviour, non U the historical 
Infinitive of nnD, may either be 

rendered, the young men; or, in holes. 
The latter is preferable, on account of 
the parallelism. By wn is meant a sub¬ 
terranean prison. 

24. is used per Koivaatv ,—the 
prophet identifying himself with his na¬ 
tion. The LXX. and Chald. read wpn. 

25. For iron, one of Kcnnicott’s MSS. 
reads nnrj. taw rron may be an instance 
of the stat. absol. pro conslr. or a geni¬ 
tive of apposition : heat which is his anger , 
i. e. his hot anger. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

The prophet resumes the subject of the restoration from Babylon and other coun¬ 
tries, and adduces several grounds of comfort and encouragement to the pious, 
1—7; while he exposes the guilt of such of the Jews as obsLinately persisted in 
unbelief, 8. He then, by an easy transition, addresses himself to the idolaters, 
challenging them to produce a single instance of prescience on the part of their 
gods, 9; appeals to the liberated Jews, and to the Messiah, for the truth of the 
fact, that there was no God but Jehovah alone, 10—13; and again announces 
the interposition at Babylon, 14, 15; which he illustrates by a reference to the 
deliverance at the Red Sea, 16, 17. The former, however, was to be the more 
memorable of the two, 18—21. He then shews that the deliverance of the Jews 
was not owing to ceremonial offerings, &c., but to the free grace of Jehovah, 
pardoning their sins, 22—26 ; and the chapter concludes with a statement of the 
causes of the captivity, 27, 28. 


1 Bct now, thus saith Jehovah that created thee, O Jacob ! 

And He that formed thee, O Israel! 

Fear not, for I have redeemed thee ; 

I have called thee by name ; thou art mine. 

2 When thou passes! through the waters, I will be with thee; 
And through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee ; 

When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; 
Neither shall the flame consume thee. 

3 For I, Jehovah, am thy God, 

The Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour; 

I have given Egypt for thy ransom, 

Cush and Seba in thy stead. 


1. Creation and redemption are here 
to be understood in a national sense. 
Dt±i primarily means, to call a person 
by enouncing his name ; here, figura¬ 
tively, to give existence to what the 
name or person imports. Comp. chap, 
i. 26 ; Exod. xxxi. 2 ; Isa. xlv. 3, 4. In 
a higher sense, when God is the subject, 
it means to call upon or invoke him, 
with special reference to his name, i. e. 
his revealed character. Gen. ir. 26, et 
freq. 

2. Images of the greatest troubles and 
dangers, and promises of perfect security. 

3. from ^C3, to cover , overlay unth 


a covering , Arab. yS , yit , texit, ope - 

ruit rem; and the latter, condonacit pec- 
calum; signifies ransom-money , \vrpov , 
a compensation paid for expiation and 
deliverance. Comp. Exod. xxi. 30, xxx. 
12. Its substitutionary or vicarious 
character is confirmed by , " n thy 

steady in the following clause. The 
ransom consisted in the countries here 
specified, with which the Persians were 
rewarded for liberating the Jews from 
Babylon. They received no compensa¬ 
tion from the Jews themselves ; but 
under Cambyses, they pushed their 
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4 Because tliou wast precious in my sight, 

Thou hast been honoured ; 

And because I loved thee, I have given men in thy stead, 
And nations instead of thy life. 

5 Fear not, for I am with thee; 

I will bring thy seed from the east, 

And irathcr thee from the west. 

6 I will say to the north, Give up; 

And to the south, Keep not back ; 

Bring my sons from far, 

And my daughters from the ends of the earth ; 

7 Every one that is called by my name ; 

Whom I have created for my glory ; 

Whom I have formed and made. 

8 Bring forth the blind people, that have eyes, 

And the deaf, that have ears. 

9 Let all the nations be assembled ; 

Let the people be collected. 

Who among them can declare this ? 

Or shew us former predictions ? 



conquests into Africa, subdued Egypt, 
and penetrated as far as Ethiopia and 
Meroe. For Cush , see chap. xi. 11. 
By Seba, is meant the celebrated 
sacerdotal state of Ale roe, situate in the 
fruitful peninsula formed by the rivers 
Astapus and Astaboras, or Tacazze, and 
now constituting part of the kingdom of 
Senaar, in Nubia. The city of Meroe 
was famous for its commerce, riches, and 
temples, one of which was of gold, and 
particularly noted for the priests having 
been murdered in it, in the third century 
before Christ, by Ergamenes the king, 
who thus rendered himself independent 
of the priesthood. Numerous remaining 
temples, pyramids, colossuses, and sepul¬ 
chral monuments, attest its ancient mag¬ 
nitude and splendour. Some of the most 
remarkable ruins are those of Subah, 
(lat. 15° N.) in which we recognise the 
Hebrew name. The worship of Ammon 
and Osiris was here celebrated in the 
most sumptuous manner. kid, Seba, 
was descended from Cush , Gen. x. 7. 
On its being conquered by Cambyses, he 
gave it the name of Meroe, after that of 


his sister. LXX. lojjurj. See further 
on chap. xlv. 14. 

4. The compound "vcmP is not to be 
understood, in this place, in reference to 
time, but as assigning the reason why 
such a compensation was made for the 
deliverance of the Jews. Its repetition 
in is superseded by the continualive 
force of the Van. In the Vau is 
simply inferential. This verse is epex- 
egetical of the preceding. 

5—7. On the invasion of Judea by 
Nebuchadnezzar, many of the Jews fled 
into Egypt and other neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, where they remained during the 
captivity. The conquests of Cyrus 
afforded them an opportunity of return¬ 
ing at the time of the restoration from 
Babylon. The verbs in vcr. fi, are 
of the Fern, gender,—pK being under¬ 
stood. 

8. By the blind and deaf are meant 
such Jews as had mixed themselves up 
with the heathen, learnt their ways, and 
rejected the messages of Jehovah. They 
here form a subject of transition to the 
following challenge given to the idola- 
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Let them produce their witnesses, that they may be justified ; 

That men may hear, and say, It is true. 

10 Ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, 

And my Servant whom I have chosen ; 

That ye may know, and believe me, 

And understand, that I am He. 

Before me no God was fonned; 

And after me there shall be none. 

11 I, I am Jehovali; 

And besides me there is no Saviour. 

12 I have declared, and saved, and made it known, 

When there was no strange god among you : 

Ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, 

That I am God. 

13 From the time that day was, I am He; 

And none can rescue from my hand; 

I wall execute my work; who shall hinder it ? 

14 Thus saith Jehovah, 

Your Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel: 

For your sakes I sent to Babylon ; 

And brake down all the barriers, 

And the Chaldeans in their joyous vessels. 

15 I, Jehovah, am your Holy One, 

The Creator of Israel, your King. 


trous nations. Comp. chap. xlii. 18. 
is the Imperative. 

10. Jehovah addresses the Jews who 
were to he restored to their own land, 
ver. 5—7, and shews that they were de¬ 
signed to bear testimony to the truth of 
his Divine existence and character, in 
opposition to the claims put forth l>y 
idolaters. This they specially did during 
the period which intervened between the 
restoration, and the advent of our Lord, 
the "ns, Servant , (Targ. hhtto here 
specifically intended. Comp. chap. xlii. 1. 
By him, and by his apostles and succeed¬ 
ing ministers of the word, such testimony 
was to be borne, as should effect the 
complete overthrow of idol-worship. 
Comp. Mark xii. 29 ; John xvii. 3 ; 
Acts xiv. 15, xvii. 23—30; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
1 Thess. i. 9,10. was not formed, 

is not to be pressed, except as it sarcas¬ 


tically exposes the origin of idols : it is 
equivalent to was not . 

11. The repetition, 'din, is empha¬ 
tic. Comp. ver. 25, li. 12. *?», 

xl viii. 15. 

12. At TJ, supply and comp. Ps. 
xliv. 21, lxxxi. 10. 

13. LXX. an apx*}$ I from the 
first day of creation, Gen. i. 5. Not 
only did Jehovah exist as the Immu¬ 
table, but also as the Omnipotent and 
Irresistible. 

14. 'ijinbip, the prophetic future, indi¬ 
cating the absolute certainty of the Medo- 
Persian invasion, trnnn, or, as Theod., 
Jerome, Abenez., and Abarb., dtth^ 
bars, bolts; figuratively, protectors, de¬ 
fenders, soldiers. This acceptation of 
the word is here preferable to that of 
fugitives, since it would seem to designate 
the land troops, in contradistinction to 
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1G Tims saith Jehovah : 

He that made a way in the sea, 

And a path in the mighty waters; 

17 That brought out the chariot and the horse, 
The armv and the force :— 

They lay down together; they rose no more ; 
They were quenched, they went out as a wick. 

18 Remember not the former things ; 

Neither reflect on the things of old. 

19 Behold ! I will effect a new thing; 

Now it shall spring up ; will ye not regard it P 
I will even make a wav in the desert, 

And rivers in the wilderness. 

20 The beasts of the field shall honour me ; 

The wolves and the ostriches ; 

For I will put water in the desert, 

And rivers in the wilderness; 

To furnish drink for my people, my chosen. 

21 This people I have formed for myself; 

They shall celebrate my praise. 

22 But thou hast not invoked me, O Jacob ! 

Yea, thou hast been weary of me, O Israel! 



the naval force of Babylon, mentioned 
immediately after. ensi nS*3$», lit. the 
‘ships of their joy, i. e. the vessels manned 
by the Chaldeans, the crews of which 
cheered each other with a view to mutual 
excitement. That navigation in larger 
vessels obtained on the Euphiates in 
ancient times, is past dispute. See 
Herod, i. 184—186; Strabo, xvi. Ac¬ 
cording to Huet, in his Hist, du Commer. 
Semiramis had a fleet of three thousand 
galleys. See Lowth’s Note. 

16, 17. A forcible allusion to the de¬ 
struction of the Egyptians in the Red 
Sea ; which, however, is declared ver. 18, 
to be among those former interpositions 
of Divine Providence, that were to be 
eclipsed by the destruction of the Baby¬ 
lonians, and the rescue of the eaptive 
Jews. These were to be so remarkable, 
that they should exclusively occupy the 
minds of the faithful. 

19—21. The circumstances connected 
with the return should be altogether 


novel in their character. To indicate 
that every provision for comfort and secu¬ 
rity would be made, the boldest poetical 
images art employed. The whole should 
be celebrated as exclusively the work of 
God, executed in behalf of his chosen 
people. 

22. Prone as the Jews ever were to 
imagine that they merited the Divine 
favour by their ceremonial observances, 
it was necessary, after the high terms in 
which they had been spoken of, and the 
enouncement of so remarkable a deli¬ 
verance as that which was to be effected 
for them, to remind them of the facts, 
that before the captivity, they had either 
neglected to present the prescribed of¬ 
ferings, or had done it in a mere formal 
manner; that while it lasted none had 
been imposed upon them; and that, in¬ 
stead of serving their God, their conduct 
had been characterized by ingratitude 
and rebellion. As Lowth observes, the 
emphasis, on which the sense depends, 

U U 
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23 Thou liast not brought me the lambs for thy burnt-offerings; 
Neither hast thou honoured me with thy sacrifices ; 

I have not burdened thee with oblations, 

Nor wearied thee with incense. 

24 Thou hast not bought for me sweet cane with money ; 
Neither hast thou satiated me with the fat of thy sacrifices; 
But thou hast burdened me with thy sins; 

Thou hast wearied me with thine iniquities. 

25 I, I am He, 

That blotteth out thy transgressions for my own sake, 

And will not remember thy sins. 

26 Put me in remembrance ; let us plead together ; 

Record thou, that thou mayest be justified. 

27 Thy chief father hath sinned, 

And thine interpreters have rebelled against me. 


lies on the pronoun Me. See his note, 
and comp. Amos v. 25. This verse con¬ 
tains a general proposition, which is ex¬ 
plained in the particulars enumerated, 
vers. 23, 24. 

24. rqj?, calamus aromalicus t the sweet 
cane, which is in high estimation in 
India, Western Asia, and Africa. Mr. 
Campbell relates, that the inhabitants 
of the two towns highest up in Africa, 
which he visited, presented him with 
pieces of sugar or sweet cane, about a 
foot in length, and in such quantities 
that the bottom of that part of the 
waggon where he sat was covered with 
it. It was an article of traffic, and often 
brought from a distance, Jer. vi. 20 ; 
and was used as a component ingredient 
in preparing the holy anointing oil, 
Exod. xxx. 23. In —it?;? is a paro¬ 
nomasia. The verbs and yuirr are 
repeated with great effect from the pre¬ 
ceding verse; and, as here used, are 
strongly anthropopathical. The former, 
from "TO, to serve , labour , means to im¬ 
pose labour upon one, bur den , or fatigue 
with labour. 

25. For the repetition, see on ver. 11. 
for my own sake ; from motives 

derived purely from my own nature; 
uninfluenced by any cause in you. 

26. The Jews are called upon to spe¬ 
cify a single instance in which they had 
done any thing really meritorious. Je¬ 
hovah was willing, not only that the 


cause should be tried, but that they 
themselves should give the verdict. So 


evident was it that they had nothing to 
produce. 


27. pt»rn*raN, according to most com¬ 
mentators, means Adam, and even Ge- 


senius thinks this interpretation is not 
altogether to be rejected. Hitzig and 
Scholz also adopt it. But that the 
reference is to some person or persons 
to whom the Jews in particular were 
related, the spirit of the passage re¬ 
quires. Yet Abraham, of whom others 
have thought, is likewise out of the 
question, on the ground that, though, 
like each of his posterity, he was 
chargeable with sin, yet he is else¬ 
where uniformly represented as a right¬ 
eous or justified person, and not as one 
entailing punishment upon himself and 
others. The LXX. have taken the phrase 
to be a collective, ot narepes vpav t rpto- 
toi, your forefathers, and this Gesenius 
prefers; but the parallelism requires us 
to understand a person in office, and 
none is so likely to be intended as the 
High Priest. fntJwn, first, is used not 
only of time, but also of dignity , as 
1 Chron. xviii. 17; and tJwnn jrra, the 
head or chief priest , and simply 
the chief, are employed to denote the 
Jewish pontiff. At the same time, there 
is no reason to conclude that only one 
High Priest is meant. By tyrPjo are 
meant interpreters of the Divine will, 
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CHAP. XLIV.] 

28 Therefore have I desecrated the rulers of the sanctuary, 
And given up Jacob to the curse, 


And Israel to reproaches. 

internuncii, religious teachers. Comp. 
Gen. xlii. 23. The LXX. have ap^ovres 
vp-tov ; but Aq. and Symm. epp.r)Vfi? crov. 
Job xxxiii. 23. vcrp nil?, princes of the 
sanctuary , are the priests, 1 Chron. xxiv. 
5. V?rfcn, therefore have I dese- 

ctated, & c. affords an excellent sense, 
and is to be retained. The LXX., Syr., 
Houbigant, Lowth, and Boothroyd, un¬ 


warrantably substitute y tiTp r TT9 ^^3, 
And thy princes have profaned my sane - 
tuary. The parallelism is decidedly 
against such construction. The priests 
were profaned by being removed from 
the temple, and carried away promis¬ 
cuously with the rest of the people into 
captivity. “ Copida t hie pro illativa 
capitur.” Calvin. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Having promised complete forgiveness towards the close of the preceding chapter, 
the prophet now proceeds to predict the prosperous state of religion as the result 
of the effusion of the Holy Spirit, 1—5; again asserts the exclusive claims of 
Jehovah, 6—8; exposes, with admirable effect, by the use of the keenest satire, 
the folly and absurdity of idolatry, 9--20; resumes the joyful subject of eman¬ 
cipation, 21—23; and then re-asserts the Divine supremacy as evinced in the 
frustration of the heathen oracles, and the fulfilment of the predictions respecting 
the expedition of Cyrus, whom he expressly names, 24—28. 


' l Yet now, hear, O Jacob ! my servant, 

And Israel ! whom I have chosen ; 

2 Thus saith Jehovah, thy Maker, 

He that formed thee, and helped thee from the womb; 
Fear not, O my servant Jacob ! 

O Jeshurun ! whom I have chosen. 

3 For I will pour water upon the thirsty soil, 

And streams upon the dry ground ; 

I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, 

And my blessing upon thine offspring: 


2. The womb in which the Israelites 
bad been was Egypt: their birth, the 
exodus, p®), a poetical diminutive of 
affection ; lienee the LXX. gyarrqpevos. 
The root is “niip-wEW, to be straight , right , 
upright, righteous, ot Xorzr. tvQvs. Je¬ 
hovah recognises the Jews in this cha¬ 


racter in consideration of their entire 
abandonment of idolatry, and return to 
his service. It i9 in this sense that their 
ancient kings are often said to have 
done that which was right in the 

eyes of the Lord. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 
15, xxxiii. 5, 26. 
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4 So that they shall grow up as among the grass; 

As willows by the water-courses. 

5 One shall say, I am Jehovah’s; 

Another shall distinctly avow the name of Jacob ; 
And another shall inscribe on his hand: Jehovah’s ; 
And shall speak honourably of the name of Israel. 

G Thus saith Jehovah, the King of Israel, 

And his Redeemer, Jehovah of Hosts : 

I am the First, I also am the Last; 


And besides me there is no God 

4. The conjunction i in vtpxi is to be 
taken eKj9artKc5r, so that; in conse¬ 
quence of the effusion, &c. Instead of 
T^h fi ve MSS., five more originally, now 
one, twelve printed editions, and the 
LXX. read which may have been 
the primitive lection. Forty-five MSS., 
originally ten more, now two, and seven 
editions, read (33; and a few accord¬ 
ing to which the meaning would be in a 
grassy place. The images here em¬ 
ployed denote luxuriance and abun¬ 
dance. 

5. Not only should true religion flou¬ 
rish among the natural posterity of 
Jacob; numerous proselytes would joy¬ 
fully participate in their privileges. 
Comp. Zech. viii. 23. rn repeated de¬ 
notes number and diversity. See Ps. 
lxxvii. 4, 6. Their profession of the 
true religion should be open and visible. 
if Hp cannot here signify to call upon , 
so that prayers should be addressed to 
the patriarch Jacob, or to the people 
collectively, but to proclaim , enounce 
the name of any one, Ps. xlix. 12; Isa. 
xii. 4.” Hitzig. This i9 so far good; 
but there seems to be further included 
in the phrase, as here used, the idea of 
so employing the name as to indicate 
that those to whom it belongs are alone 
to be regarded as worshippers of the 
true God. The use of nip as a syno¬ 
nymous verb in the corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the parallelism confirms this 
interpretation. This verb in Chaldee 
signifies to address a person by his title ; 

in Arab, signifleavit aliquid nomine 

tmproprioy cognominavit, blanditus est cir - 
cumlocutione; and in Hebrew the accep¬ 
tation is obviously that of Bpeaking of 


any one in a flattering or honourable 
manner. See Job xxxii. 21, 22; Isa.xlv. 
4. Symm. renders MV passively, kXtj- 
&qo , €Tai. The LXX. have fiorjo’erat for 
both verbs. The words it apr mav 
either be rendered, he shall write with 
his handy i. e. subscribe, as one does a 
document or declaration; or, he shall 
inscribe on his hand the word, rnrv^. The 
former mode of construction Doderlein, 
Dathe, Rosenm. in his Schol. V. T. in 
Compend. redact., Gesenius, and Jenour, 
prefer; but the latter, first adopted by the 
LXX. (repos (TTiypa^ei X €l P t avrov rov 
Oeov flpty is that approved by Michaelis, 
Lowth, Tingstad., van der Palm, Booth- 
royd, Hitzig, and Scliolz. The Hebrew 
is simply, he shall write his hand, vn is 
the Accusative of object, governed by 
The language is figurative, and is 
borrowed from the ancient custom of 
burning marks into the hand, or some 
other part of the body, for the purpose 
of expressing the name of the person to 
whom one belonged. Thus the slave 
had the name of his master; the soldier 
of his commander; and the idolater of 
his god. See Spencer de Leg. Hebrseor. 
lib. ii. cap. xx. Comp. Ezek. ix. 4; Rev. 
xiii. 16. For the force of rnrrt, comp. 
rnrri'O, Exod. xxxii. 26; and for the 
accomplishment of the prophecy in the 
times between the return of the Jews 
from Babylon, and the advent of Christ, 
see the note on chap. xix. 23. 

6. prrN ':m, I am the First , 

and I am the Last ,—a sublime character 
of the Deity, by which he vindicates to 
himself absolute eternity and supre¬ 
macy. He is the infinitely perfect 
Being—the First Cause and Last End 
of all things. Comp. chap. xii. 4, xlviii. 
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7 Who like me hath announced ? 

Let him declare it, and arrange it for me, 

From the time that I settled the ancient people; 

Or, let them declare to them future things, things that shall happen, 
s Fear not, neither be terrified ; 

Have I not of old published it to thee, and declared it ? 

Ye therefore are my witnesses. 

Is there a God besides me ? 

' There is, indeed, no Rock ; I know of none. 

9 All that form a graven image are vanity ; 

Their objects of delight profit not: — 

They are themselves witnesses ; 

They neither see nor know; 

That they may be ashamed. 

10 Who hath formed a god, 

And cast an image, that profitetli nothing ? 

11 Behold ! all his associates shall be ashamed ; 


12. In Rev. i. 18, ii. 8, and xxii. 13, 
our Saviour appropriates the attributes 
to himself, without restriction or reser¬ 
vation. Compare the language of Or¬ 
pheus, ZfO, apx 7 irdvrtav, TrdvTtov re 
TeXf tt), Hym. xiv. 7 ; and Zeoy rrpcSror 
tyevcTQ —Zevy ucrraToy. Dr. Bloomfield 
on Rev. i. 11. 

7. By cMjrcr, the ancient people , some 
understand the Hebrews; but it is pre¬ 
ferable to interpret the phrase, as Ezek. 
xxvi. 20, of the oldest inhabitants of the 
globe; so that the meaning will be, 
from the most ancient times. Though 
the Jews were the depositaries of the 
ancient prophecies, and most of them 
were delivered by persons belonging to 
that nation, yet others were announced 
long before they had a national existence. 
Between nvnN and ni:Vun there is no 
essential difference of meaning; they 
are merely synonymes, employed to de¬ 
note the certainty of the future events. 
Twelve MSS., originally another, and 
one by correction, read iw, without i; 
as does also the Syriae. inb iTr, let 
them — the fictitious gods — declare to 
them , i. e. their worshippers; or, the 
Dative may be the dativus commodi: let 
the idolaters declare, in vindication of 
the claims of their deities. 


8. Trjn, in two MSS, VTyn is a arra| 

Xcy., but cognate with the Arab, 

pr<E metu attoniius fuit. The root rrr is 
related to the verb ntv ; Theod. prf Oap- 
fidcrOc. 

9. The exposure of idolatry in this 
and the following verses is inimitably 
forcible and beautiful. With the most 
exact disposition of the parts, are com¬ 
bined an exactness and vividness of de¬ 
lineation, a pointedness of sarcasm, a 
force of argument, and a concinnity and 
elegance of expression, which entitle the 
passage to the highest place among the 
compositions of our seer, ciynon mean 
the objects of their idolatrous attach¬ 
ment, their idols, which they procured 
at much trouble and expense. The four 
extraordinary points over norr were de¬ 
signed by the punctuators to fix the 
attention of the reader on the dumb 
idols being constituted witnesses against 
the stupidity of their worshippers. 

10. What is here put as a question is 
the real fact of the case. The question 
is strongly ironical. 

11. VTSn, all who assist the idol-maker. 
If they are themselves of human origin, 
what absurdity for them to pretend to 
impart divinity! Comp. Acts xvii. 29. 
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The workmen themselves are of men : 

Let them all assemble; let them stand up ; 

They shall be afraid and ashamed together. 

12 The smith prepareth an axe, and worketh in the coals; 

He fashioneth it with hammers, and worketh it with his powerful 
arm ; 

He becometh hungry, and hath no strength ; 

He drinketh no water, and is faint. 

13 The carpenter stretcheth out the line ; 

He sketcheth its figure with a sharp tool; 

He worketh it with chisels ; 

He marketh it off with the compass; 

He maketh it into human shape, 

After the beauty of a man ; 

To dwell in a house. 

14 He heweth down cedars for himself; 

He taketh the ilex and the oak; 

And what he deemeth firm among the trees of the forest; 

He planteth the pine, and the rain nourisheth it. 


12. ‘iti? Trnrr, the fabricator of iron , is 

the smith \ just as the fabricator 

of wood , ver. 13, is the carpenter. Be¬ 
fore fy??? supply or ’E'B. The sub¬ 
stantive, cne, properly signifies what is 

black; charcoal, coal ; Arab. 

multum niger fuit ; and r 9 , carbo. 

The point of the argument in this verse 
consists in a human being putting forth 
all his might in merely forming an in¬ 
strument to be afterwards employed in 
making a god, while he is reminded by 
the cravings of nature, that he is him¬ 
self a weak and dependent creature. 

13. The axe having heen prepared 
for the use of the carpenter, his share 
in the business of god-making is next 
graphically described. He first of all 
measures off the piece of wood which is 
to form the idol; then cuts it into a rude 
shape ; after which he takes the exact 
dimensions of the several parts, and 
brings out a due proportion ; and finishes 
by subjecting it to those nicer operations 
by which it assumes the graceful ap¬ 
pearance of the human form. Trip, Arab. 

S\j*u , actis sulorum , subula, stylus, Aq. 


rrapaypa(f)is, a sharp instrument, graver, 
&c. Comp, the Talmudic dud, ddtc, to 
draw lines by cutting them into the 
wood or sfone. This signification is 
better supported than that of a co¬ 
loured line or cord, such as carpenters 
also use. Whether rvs h to be under¬ 
stood of an ordinary house , or a temple, 
which it also signifies, is doubtful. Idols 
were set up in both. 

14. The absurdity of idolatry is next 
exposed by shewing that there was no¬ 
thing supernatural about the materials 
of which the gods were made. The 
wood was either such as grew spontane¬ 
ously, or such as the carpenter had 
planted for a supply. rn?b is the In fin. 
absolute, used for the finite verb. 
most probably, as the Vulg. renders, the 
ilex , a species of oak, so called from its 
peculiar hardness and strength. Comp. 

the Arab, jy , durus , validus , rigidus 

fuit. Celsius Hierobotan. tom. ii. p. 269. 
Its occurrence in connexion with ia 
in favour of this meaning. LXX. 
Trtrvr; Vulg. pinus. This, which is the 
most ancient, is most probably the true 
interpretation of the word. Others take 
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15 They serve a man for fuel; 

* 

He taketli of them, and warmeth himself; 

He also kindleth a fire, and baketli bread ; 

He even maketh a god, and bendeth down to it; 

He maketh a graven image, and worshippeth it. 

16 Part of it he burnetii in the fire ; 

On part of it he catetli flesh; 

He roasteth a roast, and catetli his full; 

He also warmeth himself, and saith, 

Ah ! I am warm, I see the fire. 

17 The remainder of it he maketh a god, his graven image; 
He falleth down to it, and worshippeth it; 

He also prayetli to it, and saith. 

Deliver me, for thou art my God. 

18 They know not, neither do they understand ; 

For their eyes are plastered over, so that they cannot see ; 
Their hearts, that they cannot perceive. 

19 None reflecteth in his mind : 

He hath neither the knowledge, nor the intelligence to say : 
Part of it I have burnt in the fire ; 

I have also baked bread over the coals thereof; 

I have roasted flesh, and eaten it. 


jt to mean ornus, the ash ; and others, 



grows in Arabia Petraea. V? most 
moderns render, and c/iooselk for him¬ 
self; but no such signification can fairly 
be brought out of the verb. It has 
merely been adopted from a supposed 
exigency of the place. Lowth, lay elk 
in good store ; others otherwise, i do 
not see why we may not apply here the 
well-known principle, that verbs in Pi el 
frequently express, not the reality or 
intensity of what is signified by the 
primitive form, but what is thought or 
conceived of in reference to it. The 
words are thus a periphrase, denoting 
whatever other trees the carpenter might 
find suitable to his purpose. 

15. A similar exposure of the absur¬ 
dity of idol-worship is given by Horace : 

“ Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile 
lignum, 


Cum faber incertus, scamnum faceretne 
Priapum, 

Maluit esse Deum.”— Sat. i. 8.1. 

Comp, also Wisdom xiii. 11—13, which 
is manifestly an imitation of this passage 
in Isaiah. 

] 6. on a part of it, i. e. the 

wood, by which is meant the plate or 
dish on which the meat wa9 served, 
nvn, to see, the Hebrews employ to de¬ 
scribe perception by any of the senses, 
as well as by the eyes. Piscator, “ Sensi 
calorem ignis.” It is a natural way of 
expressing the cause of the heat derived 
from fire. 

18. rrto, from nrntp, or, if pointed ntp, 
from rro, to plaster, close up ; Syr. \\, - , 

Comp. chap, vi, 10. For the negative 
force of Q in niNOO and Voi vrro, see chap, 
xvii. 1. 

19. The slightest degree of consider¬ 
ation must convince the idolater of the 
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Shall I then make the remainder of it an abomination ? 

Shall I bow down to a clamp of wood P 

20 He feedeth upon ashes ; 

A deluded heart hath turned him aside ; 

So that he cannot extricate himself, nor say, 

Is there not a lie in my right hand ? 

21 Remember these things, O Jacob ! 

O Israel ! for thou art my servant: 

I have formed thee ; thou art my servant; 

O Israel! thou shall not forget me. 

22 I have blotted out as a cloud thy transgressions, 

And as a thick cloud thy sins : 

Return to me, for I have redeemed thee. 

23 Sing, O ye heavens ! for Jehovah hath done it ; 

Shout, ye lower parts of the earth ! 

Burst into song, O ye mountains ! 

Thou forest, and every tree therein ! 

For Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob, 

And glorified himself in Israel. 

24 Thus saith Jehovah, thy Redeemer, 

Even He that formed thee from the womb: 

I am Jehovah, the Maker of all; 

absurdity of his conduct. rosin, an chaelis, Datlie, Doderlein, Tingstad., 
object of abhorrence , is not the term Hensler, M oiler, HiLzig, and Scholz, 
which the speaker can be supposed to render , forget me not, or, thou shalt not 
have selected; but it is employed by forget me t which better suits the con- 
Isaiah to express the detestation in nexion than the rendering of the Com. 
which the Jews were taught to hold Ver., Lowth, Boothroyd, Jenour, Ge- 
every object of heathen worship. sen. &c. 9 

20. For the phrase rnri, comp. 22, 23. An announcement of the 
rm rm, H 03 . xii. 2. Both indicate the complete pardon of the sins for which 

, pursuit of what can yield no substantial the Jews had been carried captive to 
good. For the rest of the verse, comp. Babylon; their repentance and deliver- 
tT\av(£iVTfs tca\ 7r\avMfi€voi r 2 Tim. iii. 13. ance ; and a powerful apostrophe, by 

21. Jehovah now direclly addresses which the whole of nature is summoned 
the Jews in Babylon, and calls upon to celebrate the event. Nothing can 
them, while they looked around and exceed the sublimity and beauty of the 
witnessed innumerable instances of the latter verse. 

stupidity and absurdity which had just 24. The d in ppap, “ from the womb," 
been described, to contrast with the is not to be pressed, so as to exclude 
condition of such degraded idolaters the their formation in it. The phrase means, 
relation in which, as his people, they from the earliest period of existence. 

| stood to him, and the benefits which he Instead of the Chethib, ’1W, thirty-one 
! had conferred, and would Btill confer MSS., seventeen editions, the LXX-, 
upon them, urajji, the LXX., Syr., and Vulg., read ’PW vp, who was wit h me ? 
Vulg., Chald., Jarchi, Musculus, Mi- but this division quite breaks in upon 
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That stretched forth the heavens alone; 

That spread out the earth by myself; 

25 That frustrated the signs of the impostors; 

And sliewetli the diviners to be fools : 

That refuteth the sages, 

And proveth their knowledge to be folly : 

26 That established the word of his servant, 

_ And accomplished the counsel of his messengers : 
That saith of Jerusalem, She shall be inhabited ; 
And of the cities of Judah, They shall be built; 
And, I will restore her desolate places : 

27 He that saith to the deep, Be dry ; 

And, I will dry up thy rivers : 

28 He that saith of Cyrus, My Shepherd; 


the symmetry of the passage. The Keri 
'risn, from, or by myself, is therefore to 
be adopted: it is exhibited in the text 
of fifteen MSS.; four editions, among 
which the Soncin., Rabboth, and the 

Syr. Gesen. aptly compares 

in the Arab, version of John viii. 28. 
In this and the following verses, Jehovah 
asserts the exclusiveness of his creative 
and providential power. He alone is 
God : besides him there is none else. 

i25. Ify rvin'N are meant the porienta , 
prodiyia, or omens from which the 
augurs of the ancient pagans pretended 
to foretell lucky or unlucky events, such 
as the flight, chattering and singing of 
birds, appearances in the heavens, &c. 

Michaelis renders die Einsiedler , 
i. e. “hermits,” and remarks that, in the 
East, such persons are addicted to sooth¬ 
saying. It rather signifies lies , from Tia, 
to be singular; things which exceed 
belief; and hence by an easy transition, 

9 

falsehoods. Comp, the Syr. , com - 


mentus est. The abstract is here put for 
C’li authors of falsehoods, i. c. im¬ 
postors. 

26. A distinct recognition of the pre¬ 
dictions uttered by Isaiah and other 
prophets respecting the restoration from 
Babylon. The ra? of the Divine mes¬ 
sengers does not mean any counsel or 
advice of their own, tendered to the 


Jews, but th e purpose of Jehovah which 
they were commissioned to announce. 
It is parallel with "tn, which means the 
revealed word of God. Dterv being a 
femin. when the city is meant, iwn 
must be the third person sing. fem. ; to 
agree with which, *5 is to be rendered of, 
respecting, as not unfreq. after verbs of 
speaking. Thus also the following 
and man, ver. 28. 

27. The commentators are generally 
agreed that this verse contains a predic¬ 
tion of the stratagem adopted by Cyrus, 
by which he easily effected the capture 
of Babylon. By making a trench from 
the Euphrates to the empty marsh, 
which anciently formed the artificial lake 
Nitoeris, he diverted the water from its 
usual channel, so as to leave the river 
fordable by his infantry, who marched 
straight up its bed into the city. Herodot. 
i. 185, 190 ; Xenoph. Cyropeed. vii. 
Perhaps there is likewise a reference to 
his diverting the waters of the Gyndes 
into a hundred and sixty trenches. That 
the words of the prophet are to be taken 
in a literal sense, appears on comparing 
them with Jer. 1. 38, which contains a 
similar prediction. 

28. Cyrus, the Persian monarch, by 
whom Babylon was to be taken, and 
the Jews restored to their own land, is 
now introduced by name: uhto, Pera. 

’ m' , Hur, iChur, 

Khurshid , which signifies the Sun. 

X X 
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He shall perform all my pleasure: 

That saith of Jerusalem, She shall be built ; 
And of the temple, It shall be founded. 


Thus, in the book entitled Sadder, 

^, the Moon and the Sun; 

J yi Jl i his heart was 

brighter than the light of the Sun. 

Abulfeda explains by 

the splendour of the Sun. The 
word frequently occurs in the poet Fer- 

dusi, who also uses l of a 



priest of the Sun. Ctesias and Plutarch 
derive the name from the same source: 
K vpos — QTto tov qXtov. Thus Lhe Ety- 
molog. Mag. : Kopoy o /3a(rtXetiy t<Hv 
Ilfpcrwi/ o naXaios. ’HXiou yap ex el ™ 
ovopa. Kovpou yap xaXtt v (i(o6acriv ot 
Ilfpcrat tov *HXtoi>. If we reject the xo 
in inis, as merely a termination, ex¬ 
pressing the , ,£ of the Persic 



we have in the Hebrew the exact form of 
this ancient name; only pointing it with 
Shurec, instead of Holem. Infidel cri¬ 
tics stumble at this express mention of 
the name of Cyrus by Isaiah, who 
flourished so long before his appearance; 
but king Josiah was likewise predicted 
by name, upwards of three centuries 
before his birth, 1 Kings xiii. 2. Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyses king of Persia, 
by Mandane, a daughter of Astyages, 
king of the Medes. When only sixteen 
years of age, he commanded an army 


against the Assyrians; he afterwards 
assisted his uncle Cyaxeres II. in an 
expedition against the Babylonians, on 
which occasion he obtained the com¬ 
mand of all the Median troops; de¬ 
feated Croesus, king of Lydia; and soon 
after put an end to the Chaldean mo¬ 
narchy, by the conquest of Babylon, in 
the year b.c. 538 or 539. On his return 
to Persia he married his cousin, and 
obtained with her the right of succession 
to the crown of Media, which he united 
in his own person with that of Persia, 
on the death of Cyaxeres, in 536 or 535. 
Scarcely had he ascended the throne of 
the Medo-Persian empire, than he issued 
his celebrated edict, granting permission 
to the Jews to return to their own coun¬ 
try, and ordering them to be furnished 
with what was requisite for rebuilding 
the temple, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23 ; 
Ezra i. He died at the age of seventy, 
after a reign of thirty years. For his 
character, see on chap. xli. 2. Accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, Antiq, lib. ii. cap. 2, 
the Jews in Babylon shewed this text to 
Cyrus, which he acknowledged in his 
edict, and ascribed his possession of 
universal empire to the God of Israel. 
After supply wn, Kings and princes 
are called shepherds in Scripture, as they 
are in the ancient classics. It was a 
title to which Cyrus was partial; it being 
a proverbial saying with him, “ A good 
prince and a good shepherd have the 
same duties,” Cyropsd. viii. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

A continuation of the subject more prominently introduced at the end of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter—the commission of Cyrus. That monarch i9 now directly 
addressed, and receives gracious promises of Divine direction, support, and 
success, 1—5. The prophet then specifies one of the grand designs to be effected 
by the Persian conquests, 6, 7; predicts in the form of hortatory address, Lhe 
joyful arrival of the deliverance from Babylon, 8 ; denounces judgment upon the 
unbelieving and captious Jews of the captivity, 9, 10; expostulates with them on 
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their presumption in arraigning the Divine conduct, 11 ; asserts the sovereignty 
of Jehovah, and his determination to employ Cyrus as his instrument, 12, 13; 
foretells the great accession of proselytes which should succeed the captivity, 14 * 
expresses the confidence exercised by the pious in God, notwithstanding the 
darkness of his dispensations, that deliverance should arrive, the divine predic¬ 
tions be fulfilled, and idolaters confounded, 15 —19; calls upon all to forsake 
their idolatry, and return to the service of the true God, 20—22; and concludes 
by announcing the superior blessings to be enjoyed under the reign of Messiah, 
23—25. 


1 Thus saith Jehovah to his Anointed, to Cyrus, 
Whom I hold by the right hand ; 

To subdue nations before him, 

And ungird the loins of kings ; 

To open before him the folding doors, 

And the gates shall not be shut. 

2 I will go before thee, 

And will make the rough places plain ; 

The folding doors of brass I will break in pieces ; 
And cut in sunder the bars of iron. 

3 I will give thee the treasures that are in darkness, 
And the stores that are in hidden places ; 


1. Cyrus is called the “Anointed ” of 
the Lord, because he had, in his pro¬ 
vidence, appointed him to the rule under 
which the Jews were to be restored. 
The allusion is to the ancient rite of 
anointing with oil those who were in¬ 
vested with royal dignity. Judges ix. 8; 
1 Sam. ix. 16, xv. 1 ; 1 Kings i. 34. 
nnB, to unbind , ungird , is opposed to "VW, 
which signifies to bind up , gird, &c., and 
here means to deprive of power and dig¬ 
nity : oriental monarchs being accus¬ 
tomed to wear richly decorated girdles, 
which at once gave strength to their 
bodies, and added to the splendour of 
their state. For the nations subdued by 
Cyrus, see on chap. xli. 2, and Xeno¬ 
phon as there quoted. C’nVi and D’TFti 
are synonymes; only the former refers 
to the two divisions, or folding-doors by 
which the gates were secured. The 
gates here spoken of are those of Baby¬ 
lon, of which there were an hundred, all 
of brass. IIuAm d'e tvtaraai too 

(Karov, XAAKEAI I1A2AI. He- 
rodot. i. 179. See also Euseb. Praeparat. 


Evangel. 1. ix. c. 41. By a remarkable 

{ irovidence, and contrary to what might 
lave been expected on the part of the 
besieged, the gates leading to the river 
had been left open on the night of the 
attack by Cyrus, in consequence of which 
hi3 troops found no difficulty in entering 
the city. Even the gates of the palace 
were incautiously opened during the 
tumult occasioned by the invasion. So 
minutely was this prediction fulfilled. 

2. God promises to remove every im¬ 
pediment out of the way of Cyrus. 
Dnvrj, LXX. Spq, heights, raised, or 


rough places ; 


Arab. 



intumuit, 



, locus declivis, quo quis delabitur. 


3. Not only did Cyrus seize upon the 
immense riches of Babylon, Jer. 1. 37 ; 
but, on subduing Crccsus, king of 
Lydia, that monarch delivered up to 
him his treasures, amounting in value 
to 126,224,0007. sterling. See Cyropaed. 
vii. ; Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 2, 15. 
Brerewood de ponderibus, cap. x. Costly 
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That thou mayest know, that I am Jehovah ; 

The God of Israel, that hath announced thy name. 

4 For the sake of Jacob my servant, 

And Israel my chosen, 

I called tlicc distinctly by thy name ; 

I made honourable mention of thee, though thou knewest me not. 

5 I am Jehovah, and there is none else ; 

Besides me there is no God : 

I have girded thee, though thou knewest me not; 

6 That men may know at the rising of the sun, 

And at his setting, that there is none beside me : 

I am Jehovah, and there is none else: 

7 The Former of light, and the Creator of darkness ; 

The Maker of peace, and the Creator of evil : 

I am Jehovah, the Maker of all these. 

8 Drop, ye heavens, from above ; 

stores are generally deposited in places is doubtless the pronominal suffix, with- 
remote from the public gaze ; and, espe- out Mappic. Comp. chap, xxiii. 17, 18. 
eially in the East, under ground, that they The form of the noun, in every other 
may be safe from plunderers. instance, is ITOO. The two most distant 

4. J have made honourable men - geographical points known to the ancients 
tion of thee. See on chap. xliv. 5. It are fixed on, including all the regions 
was no surname, but his own proper between. 

name that Jehovah gave to Cyrus. The 7. This verse asserts the superiority 
meaning is, that he had spoken of him of Jehovah to the dualislic powers of 
by the prophet, in terms such as had Parsism. The Magi taught, that there 
never been employed in reference to any are two co-eternal supramundanebeings: 
other heathen prince,—giving him the Ormuzd, the pure and eternal principle 
character of righteous, declaring that he of light, the source of all that is good ; 
loved him", and that he would protect and Ahriman, the source of darkness, 
and prosper him. Chap. xli. 2, xliv. 28, and fountain of all evil, both physical 
xlv. 2, 3, 13, xlviii. 14. and moral. These two divide the empire 

5, 6. Though the Persians, among of the world, and are in perpetual con- 
whom Cyrus had received his education, flict with each other. The system, in 
held the worshippers of idols in abhor- which the doctrine of these antagonist 
rence, they had no proper idea of the principles is taught is contained in the 
only living and true God. Jehovah re- Zend-Avesta, or Living Word, com- 
peatedly asserts this fact, and vindicates monly ascribed to Zoroaster, the great 
to himself the claims of exclusive divinity, reformer of the Parsees. In opposition 
The conquests of Cyrus prepared the way to all sueh ideas, God claims an eternal 
for a new state of things, both in the independence and sovereignty. Both 
East and the West: vast political changes good and evil are under his absolute 
ensued, which eventually resulted in the direction and control. being here 
diffusion of revealed truth throughout opposed to nVnij, peace, or prosperity, 
the world; not to mention the striking must mean affliction, adversity , &c. 
effect which the recognition of Jehovah Comp. Amos iii. 8. 

in the royal edict must have produced, 8. I consider IT/Tra to be the nomi- 
especially in all the countries in which natives to the plural ; and yw that 

the Jews were scattered. The n in rnw? to rnpvn, which makes all plain. The 
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Let the clouds shower down righteousness ; 

Let the earth open, that salvation may be produced. 

And righteousness spring forth at once : 

I, Jehovah, create it. 

9 Wo to him that contendeth with Him that formed him !— 

A potsherd of the potsherds of the earth ! 

Shall the clay say to its potter, Wliat makest thou P 

^ Dr thy work, He hath no hands ? 

■ * 

10 Wo to him that saith to his father, What begettest thou ? 

Or to the woman, With what art thou in pain P 

11 Thus saith Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, and his Maker : 
Will ye question me concerning my children ? 

Will ye give me a charge respecting the work of my hands ? 

12 I made the earth, 

And created man upon it; 

It was my hands that spread out the heavens ; 

I gave charge to all their host. 

13 I have raised him up for righteousness, 

And will direct all his ways ; 

He shall build my city, and release my captives; 

But not for hire, nor for reward, 

7 

Saith Jehovah of Hosts. <■ * : . • • • 


LXJC., Syr and Vulg., read the verb in 
the singular. 

9—12. That the infidel and discon¬ 
tented portion of the Jewish people is 
here intended, seems beyond dispute. 
No arguments could more forcibly evince 
the extreme arrogance and folly of crea¬ 
tures pretending to scan and carp at the 
plans of Divine Providence. They arc 
directly ad hominem. Comp. Rom. ix. 
20, &c., where the Apostle is asserting 
the sovereign right which God has to 
dispose of all creatures, according to his 
holy and righteous pleasure. The n« in 
totm 'vniTHH ienn creates some difficulty. 
It seems to be used in the sense of close¬ 
ness, union, society , identity of relation¬ 
ship, &c. Comp. Gen. v. 24, vi. 18. It 
is thus equivalent to one of, on a par 
with, of, as to a common nature. Thus 

the Syr. 

“ a potsherd of the potsherds of the 


earth.” The language is that of con¬ 
tempt, being expressive of the mean and 
worthless character of the subject spoken 
of. The LXX. and Theod. have read 
tfnn instead of imn. The clo9e connexion 
of the word with the potter , shews 

that the Masoretic pronunciation of it is 
correct, is subordinated to 

in the Future, and both are to be ren¬ 
dered interrogatively. The indicative 
form, “ask ye me,” &c., is unsuitable 
to the connexion. The expostulation 
concludes with an unanswerable argu¬ 
ment for acquiescence in the special 
arrangements of providence, drawn from 
the creation and government of the Uni¬ 
verse. The use of'?« before r £ is emphatic. 

13. Cyrus is again pointedly referred 
to, as the instrument of restoring the 
Jewish polity. In accomplishing this 
object, he was not impelled by any pro¬ 
spect of remuneration, but by a sense of 
justice, and a regard to the command of 
God. Comp. lii. 3. 
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14 Thus saith Jehovah : 

The wealth of Egypt, and the gains of Cush, 

And the Sabeans, men of stature. 

Shall pass over to thee, and be thine ; 

They shall follow thee ; 

They shall pass over in chains ; 

They shall prostrate themselves to thee ; 

They shall pray toward thee : 

Only in thee [shall they say] is God, and there is none else; 

There is no God. 

15 Surely, thou art a God that hidest thyself, 

O God of Israel, the Saviour ! 

16 They shall be ashamed ; they shall all of them be confounded ; 

They shall go into confusion together that fabricate images. 

14. From the similarity of this verse also the same book, 20 : \tyovrai rival 
with chap, xliii. 3, Munster, Musculus, peyicrroi avdp<D7ra>v ; and Solin. cap. 30, 
Tirinus, Grotius, and van der Palm, have JEthiopes duodecim, pedes longi . Aga- 
been induced to apply it to Cyrus, but tharchides also, speaking of the Sabeans, 
the words, ^ '?|H, only in thee is God , says: to. <jd>p.ara eerrt tcov KaroiKovvTiov 
render it impossible consistently to adopt d£io\oyd>Tcpa. The coming of these 1 
such an interpretation. The punctators, people in chains is a figurative mode of 
who are followed, among the moderns, expression, denoting the submissiveness 
by Michaelis, Doderlein, Dathe, Gese- with which they should present them- 
nius, Hitzig, and Scholz, apply it to selves as worshippers of Jehovah. 
Jerusalem, and rightly. The prophecy Ytosiv does not mean that they were to 
refers to the result of the Persian con- worship or make supplication to the 
quests in Egypt, &c., as regards the Jews Jews, but that such of them as could not ■ 
and their religion. Favoured as the personally come to Jerusalem, would 
people of God were by the victors, the direct their worship towards the temple 
inhabitants of these countries would be in that city, as the place of Jehovah’s 
led to respect them, inquire into their earthly residence. Comp. 1 Kings viii. 
peculiar polity, send them munificent 35, where the phrase run nipon 
presents, and, in great numbers, become to pray towards this place , occurs, as 
proselytes to their religion. Comp. chap, does nin npn toward this house y 42; 
xviii. 7, xix. 18—25; Zeph. iii. 10; Ps. and "I'vri Tpi rrrr ‘w, to Jehovah, in the 
lxviii. 29—31; Zech. viii. 20—23 ; Acts direction of the city , &c. Comp, also 
viii. 27. The countries here mentioned Dan. vi. 11. 

were celebrated in ancient times for their 15. In this verse, the church admires i 
immense trade, commerce, and opulence, the mysterious character of the Divine f 
They are those specified chap, xliii. 3. counsels and modes of action, with j 
Of the QWp, inhabitants of Meroe, it is special reference to the captivity .and ! 
added, that they were trip nrtps, men of restoration. Comp. Rom. xi. 33; Deut. ! 
extension, or length ; i. e. tall of stature, xxix. 28. 

LXX. avSpis Comp. 1 Chron. 16. From the time of the conquest of \ 

xi. 23. The Ethiopians are described Babylon, idolatry began to decline; and 
by Herodotus, b. iii. 114, as dvSpas ptyt- shortly after the Christian era, in conse- 
c ttovs Kai KaWiarrovs Ka.i paKpofiitDra- quence of the spread of the gospel, it 
Tovs t “ of the highest stature , the most disappeared from the best portions of 
beautiful and long-lived of men.” See Asia, Africa, and Europe. 1 
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17 But Israel shall be saved through Jehovah, 

With an everlasting salvation ; 

They shall not be ashamed, nor confounded, 

To eternal ages. 

18 For thus saith Jehovah, the Creator of the heavens, 

He is God ; 

The Former of the earth, and its Maker; 

* * 

‘ It was He that established it; 

He did not create it in vain ; 

He formed it to be inhabited : 

I am Jehovah, and there is none else. 

19 I have not spoken in secret, in a dark place of the earth ; 

I have not said to the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain. 

I, Jehovah, give utterance to righteousness ; 

1 declare things that are right. 

20 Assemble and come ; 

Draw near together, ye of the nations that have escaped ; 
They have no knowledge that carry about their wooden idol; 
That pray to a god that cannot save. 

21 Declare ve ; draw near ; 

V 7 

Let them also hold consultation ; 

Who published this of old ? 

Who declared it from ancient times ? 

Was it not I, Jehovah ? besides me there is no God ; 

The righteous God, and the Saviour: 

There is none besides me. 


17. This verse forms an antithesis to 
the preceding, and teaches, that those 
who serve the true God shall never be 
deprived of his protection and favour. 

18. There seems to be here a special 
reference to the deserted state of the 
Holy Land during the captivity, while, 
at the same time, the sole divinity of 
Jehovah is re-asserted. 

19. An appeal to the publicity and 
perspicuity with which the divine pre¬ 
dictions had been announced ; with 
manifest reference to the responses of 
the heathen oracles, which were given 
from deep and obscure caverns, or the hid¬ 
den recesses of temples: and were, at the 
best, artful and equivocal; and, in cases 
of extreme difficulty, were altogether 
withheld. See my Lectures on Divine 


Inspiration, pp. 251, 252, 555. The 
prophets of Jehovah exercised their 
ministry in public, before all classes; 
they foretold contingent future events in 
language the most explicit and unam¬ 
biguous; and, committing their predic¬ 
tions to writing, deposited them in the 
hands of the nation, as vouchers for their 
divine commission. Comp. John xviii. 

20. pTS and are synonymes. 

20—22. The idolaters are now ad- \ 
dressed ; the folly of their idolatry is 
pointed out; the claims of Jehovah as 
the only God are asserted; and a call is 
given to them to turn from their vain 
objects of confidence to Him as their 
Creator and Portion. That oyun 
the escaped of the nations, means such 
of the heathen as had escaped the de- 
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22 Turn unto me, that ye may be saved, 

All ye ends of the earth ; 

For I am God, and there is none else. 

23 By myself have I sworn ; 

The word hath proceeded from my mouth ; 
It is truth, and shall not return : 

That to me every knee shall bend, 

Every tongue shall swear. 


24 Only in Jehovah, shall each say, 
To Him he shall come; 

And all shall be put to shame 
That are incensed against Him. 

25 In Jehovah shall all the seed of 
And shall make their boast. 

vastating wars that were carried on in 
different parts, and not the Jews, is evi¬ 
dent from the usus loquendL See Judg. 
xii. 4, 5 ; Obad. 14. On being obliged 
to flee, the idolaters carried about their 
idols with them from place to place; 
none of which had either announced 
the fall of Babylon, or delivered their 
votaries in the hour of distress. Jehovah 
had done both to the people of the Jews. 

23—25. These verses describe a period 
when the knowledge and worship of the 
true God should be universal. To mark 
its importance and certainty, the predic¬ 
tion is introduced by a solemn divine 
oath. Comp. Jer. xxii. 5; Amos vi. 8 ; 
Heb. vi. 13. None who admit the in¬ 
spired authority of Paul can doubt that 
there is here a primary and direct refer¬ 
ence to the Messiah. See Rom. xiv. 11 , 
and Phil. ii. 10 , 11 . To Him, according 
to the Apostle’s doctrine, universal reli¬ 
gious homage and submission are due— 
such homage and submission as it would 
be idolatry to render to a mere creature. 
His is the ovofia to vnep nav ovofia — 
KYPI02, nirr, the Incommunicable 
Name of the Self-Existent Deity. He 
is the ©EOS to whom all are responsible 
for their actions, as the close connexion 
between the verses Rom. xiv. 11 and 12 
clearly proves. In the present passage, 
which the apostle expressly quotes with his 
usual fomula, ytypanrai yap, He is pre¬ 
sented to view as the Object of universal 


have I righteousness and strength ; 


Israel be justified, 


worship, the Source of righteousness 
and strength to his people, and the In- 
flictor of punishment upon his enemies. 
The nominative to is th ; but as it 
is preceded by it must be regarded 
as having this for its object; and the 
sense is best given by taking up the 
latter term separately in the acceptation, 

truth y true , &e. Comp, the Arab.^,J*« 5 , 

verax , veritas. Vitringa, Datlie, Gese- 
nius, Hitzig, and others, render "'PN'b, 
shall say of me ; but the immediate 
occurrence of nirra before P makes such 
construction harsh and unnatural. I 
have therefore retained the common 
rendering of there is to me, or I have. 
The verb is used, as frequently, in an 
impersonal sense, rripi^r, righteousnesses , 
is the plural of excellence or eminence; 
signifying the most distinguished right¬ 
eousness , —the Pauline Sifcaioo'uvq ©eoO, 
Rom. i. 17, iii. 21 , 22 ; 17 Ik Gtov Bikol- 
ocrvvrf, Phil. iii. 9; and the Petrine 
SiKaiocrvvTj tov Geov qpSv Ka\ 

’IrjcroO Xpicrrov. Comp, also chap. li. 5, 7, 
8 ; Jer. xxiii. 6 ; Rom. x. 3 ; 1 Cor. i. 30. 
Since the scene here described embraces 
the whole human family, it is obvious 
we are to understand by rni, not 
tlie natural, but the spiritual posterity 
of the patriarch, whether Jews or Gen¬ 
tiles. Comp. Rom. iv. 12—17 ; Gal. iii. 
26—29. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Isaiah here predicts the downfal of the Babylonian idols, as involved in that of the 
city; shews their utter impotence, with which he contrasts the power and care 
of Jehovah, that had been all along experienced by the Jews, 1—4; exposes, in 
his usual forcible and elegant manner, the absurdity of idolatry, 5—7 ; asserts 
the sole claims of the true God, on the ground of the miracles and prophecies 
vrftli which the Jewish church had long been conversant, 8—10; repeats the 
announcement respecting the deliverance to be effected by Cyrus, 11; and 
addresses a pointed expostulation to such of the Jewish captives as might have 
hardened themselves in sin, 12, 13. 

1 Bel bowetli down ; Nebo stoopctli; 

Their idols are laid on the beasts and the cattle ; 

What were borne by you are made into loads, 

A burden to the weary beast. 

1. *>2, Bel, the principal god of the xpvcrcov. Around this statue were large 
Babylonians, “ Sacralissimum Assyri- tables, which, with the steps and throne, 
ornm Uenin,” Plin. Hist. Nat. 37, 55. were all of gold; amounting, according 
Aiov, ov KciXovenv oi Ba/SuXcJytoi B f)\ov. to the estimate of the Chaldeans, to 
Diod. Sic. ii. S. The name is a contrac- eight hundred talents in weight. There 
tion of 't?}, the Chaldee pronunciation was also a golden altar outside this edi- 
of the Phenician tea, Baal. He was fice, and another large altar on which 
called Zevv, and Jupiter , by the Greeks sacrifices were offered. Shortly before 
and Jlomans, and is supposed by some the time of Herodotus, there had been 
to have been the symbol of the sun ; by in the sacred enclosure a statue, which the 
others, of the planet Jupiter. The wor- Chaldeans affirmed to have been of solid 
ship of this planet under the name of gold, and twelve cubits in height. Herod. 

* i. 181, 182. The high veneration in 

viftO, certainly formed part of the idol- which Belus was held appears from the 

atrous rites of the Sabians. See Nor- frequent use of his name in compound 
berg’s Onomast. p. 28. He bad a temple names of persons living in Babylon, as 
erected to him, the ruins of which are still Baladan, Belleshazzar , Belshazzar , Bel - 
visible in the Birs Nimrood, described esis, Belibus t &c. to, Nebo , the other 
by Mr. Rich, Sir Robt. Ker Porter, and idol here specified, is supposed to have 
other travellers. See on chap. xiii. 1. Ac- been the symbol of the planet Mercury, 
cording to Herodotus, it (Aior BqXov the celestial scribe ana interpreter of 
Ipb i/) stood on the summit of the topmost the gods, corresponding to Hermes and 
of eight towers, the ascent of which was A nubia, of the Egyptians. He was like- 
on the outside; the height of the whole wise worshipped by the Sabians, in 
has been computed at five hundred feet. Arabia. See Norberg’s Onomast. p. 95. 
In the temple was a large handsome Gescnius traces the name in N'23, ^>ro- 
couch, and near it a golden table, but phely an interpreter of the Divine will, 
no statue. Within the precincts of the It is likewise found in many compound, 
temple, however, on the ground, was proper names, as Nahonasser, Nebuchad - 
another sacred edifice, within which was nezzar , Ncbushasban , &c.—The prophet \ 
an immense golden statue of Jupiter, describes the fall and removal of the 
ayaKpa ptyct rov Aiov evi KarTpicvov Babylonian idols in language of the 

Y Y 
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2 They stoop, they bow clown together; 

They arc not able to deliver the burden ; 

Yea, themselves go into captivity. 

3 Hearken to me, O house of Jacob! 

And all the remnant of the house of Israel l 
That have been borne from the belly, 

That have been carried from the womb. 

4 Even to old age I will be the same; 

Even to grey hairs will I carry you: 

I have made, and I will bear, 

Yea, I will carry, and deliver you. 

5 To whom can ye liken me, or make me equal ? 

Or compare me, that we may be like ? 

6 They lavish gold out of the bag, 

And weigh silver in the balance; 

They hire a goldsmith, that lie may make it a god : 

They fall down, yea they worship him, 

7 They lift him upon their shoulder ; 

They carry him about; 

They set him down in his place, and he standelh; 

From his place he will not move: 

They may each of them cry to him, but he will not answer ; 
Nor at all deliver him from his trouble. 


keenest satire. They had formerly been 
carried about by the priests in solemn 
procession, but should now be broken in 
pieces, and borne away by the enemy 
on the backs of beasts of burden; which, 
sinking down under the weight, they 
should not be able to relieve. Nothing 
was more natural than the plunder of 
the temples, on account of the riches 
they contained, especially the gold and 
silver images. History makes no men¬ 
tion of Cyrus having removed the Baby¬ 
lonian idols, but both Herodotus, i. 183, 
and Arrian, vii. 19. 2, state that Xerxes 
took away the large golden statue above 
described. At ntH? subaud. npnn or 
mr\ 

T- 

2. The weary beasts fall under the 
load of idols, none of which is able to 
help them up. their soul , is a 

periphrasis forrran, they. Comp. IIos. ix. 
4, et. freq. Crusius, however, thinks 
that the prophet may have used the 


term wp.J, soul, sarcastically of the idols, 
“ cum anima propria dicta et vita care- 
rent,” Hypomn. ad Theolog. Prophet, 
iii. p. 424. 

3, 4. Instead of bearing their God, 
the Jews had been graciously borne by 
him from the earliest period of their 
history; and he would continue to care 
for and support them to the last—being 
the immutable Jehovah. After C’ppsn 
sub and. '?pp, by me, which would have 
been inserted, but for the pp follow¬ 
ing. Comp. Deut. i. 31, xxxii. 11, 12. 

5. Coinp. chap. xl. 18, 25. 

6 , 7. The use of the verb 7)1, to lavish , 
pour out abundantly , is very appropriate 
in application to the idols of Babylon, 
many of which appear to have been of 
the most costly description. See Dan. 
iii. 1, and above, vcr. 1. The participle 
is here used for the finite verb. The 
picture given of the stupid conduct of 
the idol-worshippers is exceedingly slrik- 
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8 Remember this, and shew yourselves men ; 

Recall it to mind, ye apostates ! 

9 Remember the former things, of old time, 

For I am God, and there is none else ; 

I am God, and there is none like me : 

10 Declaring the end from the beginning, 

From ancient time things not yet done; 

Saving, My purpose shall stand, 

And I will do all my pleasure : 

11 Calling from the east, the eagle ; 

From a distant land, the man whom I have appointed ; 
I have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass; 

I have purposed it, I will also do it. 

12 Hearken to me, ye stubborn in heart; 

Ye that are far from righteousness. 


ing, and drawn quite to the life. Comp, 
chap. xl. 19, 20, xli. G, 7, xlix. 9—19 ; 
Jer. x. .3—5. 

8 . Different interpretations have been 
given of the dna£ Aey. vcri'snn • but the 
most approved is that which treats it as 
a denominative from ttw, a man. It 
thus corresponds in form to dvdpi(co-6c, 
1 Cor. xvi. 13, though the apostle uses 
the Greek word in the sense of acting a 
brave or courageous part ; whereas, 
what 1 Isaiah means is, to act a manly 
and rational part, in opposition to the 
absurd conduct of idolaters. Comp. 

1 Cor. xiv. 20. Thus the Syr. oIjloZ.], 

a. 

be intelligent , act like intelligent beings. 
Kimchi, ct h*:© mpm c*c:» vn 
Be men and not beasts , which 
neither understand, nor consider. The 
Conjug. is Hithpalcl, like piam from pa. 
In Jer. I. .38, the Babylonians are said 
to have been mad upon idols. 

9. Jehovah here appeals to his mira¬ 
culous interposition on behalf of the 
Jews in ancient times, especially the 
stupendous miracles which he had 
wrought in Egypt. 

10. Ancient predictions of contingent 
events in the remote future, likewise 
evinced the proper deity of Israel’s 
God. Some of these had been an¬ 
nounced from the earliest periods of 
time, and were recorded in the public 


documents of the Jewish nation. Comp, 
chap. xli. 22, 23, xliii. 9, xliv. 7, 8. 

11 . deror, a bird of prey, and 
specially the cugle } so called from the 
impetuosity with which he rushes on 

his prey ; Arab. tU , irritavit, ingressus 

seu demersus fait; laxc , vehementia. 

or to rush upon. Cyrus is so 
called on account of the vapid and 
astounding character of his conquests. 
Comp. Jer. xlviii. 40; Ezek. xvii. 3; 
Hos. viii. 1 ; Hah. i. 8. It is not a little 
remarkable that Cyrus is the first of 
whom we read that introduced the 

: ’Hv de adrd» 
crrjpdov deror XP va doparo? pax- 
pov divarcTapcva?' xai vvv df tovto ert 
crrjpeiov rd) Xlfpcc^v /3atrtAei dt.ap.cvft. 
Cyropmd. vii. near the beginning. For 
iny? the Keri and numerous MSS. read 
Tr£?, which is supported by the ancient 
versions. By 'nss uJ'm is not meant the 
man who is to execute my purpose, but 
the man who is the object of mg purpose , 
the instrument whom I have destined to 
be the deliverer of my people. Zwin- 
glius, Quicfjuid constitucro. 

12, 1.3. ^'tin, French les esprits 
forts , infidel, obstinate; Symm. crxAq- 
poKapdiot. There seems to be here a 
momentary transition to a greater deli¬ 
verance than that from Babylon, but for 
which the latter was to be preparatory. 
The persons addressed did not believe 


eagle as a military ensign 
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13 I bring near my righteousness ; it shall not be far off; 


And my salvation shall not tarry 
I will appoint salvation in Zion, 
For Israel my glory. 

in the possibility of their restoration to 
Judea: Jehovah declares that lie would 
effect a still more wonderful work—that 
of redemption through the Messiah, in 
consequence of whose righteousness, 
there would be in Zion that salvation 


which would be the glory or beauty of 
all believers. Comp. chap, xxviii. 14, as 
glanced at by Paul, Acts xiii. 41. 
“\TWBn, my splendour, i. e. the splen¬ 
dour which comes from me,” Gesenius; 
but comp. John xvii. 10; 2 Thess. i. 10. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

The subject with which the preceding chapter commenced is continued in this : viz. 
the destruction of Babylon. Under the personification of a delicate voluptuous 
and powerful princess, that city is ordered to descend from her throne, take the 
place of a slave, and disappear from the political horizon, 1—5. Her principal 
crimes are specified, and condign punishment is threatened, which all the power 
of astrology, divination, and magic, should not be able to avert, 6—15. 


1 Come down, and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon ! 

Sit on the ground, without a throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans ! 
For thou slialt no longer be called tender and delicate. 

2 Take the mill-stones, and grind meal; 


Raise thy veil, lift up the train; 
Uncover the leg ; wade through 

1. The orientals are accustomed to 
speak of cities or empires that have never 
been conquered, as virgins; see on chap, 
xxiii. 12, where pis na rfrina, virgin- 
daughter of Zidon, corresponds to rVpna 
^3? ni, virgin-daughter of Babylon. By 
daughter is meant the people or inhabi¬ 
tants. For the idiom, to be called , 
meaning to be> see chap. i. 26. 
here and ver. 5, is used instead of 
The inhabitants of Babylon were noto¬ 
rious for their luxury, effeminacy, and 
carnal indulgences. See Herodot. i. 195, 
199; Curtius, v. 3. 

2 . The mill here referred to, is a hand- 
mill resembling the Scotch quern , and 
consisting of an upper and a lower stone, 
the latter of which is fixed, and the 
former is made to move round upon it 


the rivers. 

by means of a handle. The work of 
grinding is very laborious, and, in the 
East, is confined to female slaves, or 
other females in low circumstances. 
Burckhardt, speaking of the inhabitants 
of Medina and its vicinity, says : “ The 
women of the cultivators, and of the in¬ 
habitants of the suburbs, serve in the 
families of the townspeople as domes¬ 
tics, principally to grind corn in the 
hand-mills." Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. 
p. 265. Comp. Exod. xi. 5, xii- 29: 
Job xxxi. 10 ; Matt. xxiv. 41 : Suo dX>j- 
Qovaai Iv to> pvXaivi; Nidda, fol. 6, 2, 
“ duse mulieres molentes molis mulina- 
riis;” where reference is had to the usual 
custom of two slaves being employed 
together at the hand-mill. Homer’s 
Odyss. vii. 103, 104, xx. 105 —108. The 
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3 Th} 7 nakedness shall be exposed, 

And thy shame shall be seen ; 

I Avill take vengeance, and spare no man. 

4 As for our Redeemer ; 

Jehovah of Hosts is his name, 

The Holy One of Israel. 

5 Sit thou in silence ; go into darkness, O daughter of the Chaldeans ; 
For thou shalt no more be called, The Mistress of Kingdoms. 

6 I was angry with my people ; 

I profaned my inheritance, 

And delivered them into thy hand : 

Thou shewedst them no mercy ; 

Upon the aged didst thou very heavily lay thy yoke. 

7 Thou saidst, I shall be Mistress for ever, 

So that thou didst not lay these things to thy heart ; 

Thou didst not reflect on their end. 

8 Now, therefore, hear this, O thou voluptuous one ! 


whole verse graphically describes a de¬ 
graded and miserable state of captivity. 

3 . signifies to meet either in a 
friendly , or in a hostile manner. Here, 
from the connexion, the meaning ob¬ 
viously is, meeting and treating any one 
liindfy, sparing , &c. The idea of peti¬ 
tioning, supplicating, &c., is, in such 
case, commonly implied. Zwinglius, “in¬ 
tercedar, pTojlecti me patiar.” Muscu- 
lus thinks there is an ellipsis of 3 before 
dtn, and interprets, “ I will not meet thee 
as a man, but as God, w'hom none can 
resist;” and this Kocher and others 
approve. 

4. This verse is inserted parenthe¬ 
tically with great effect. It contains the 
joyous and triumphant language of the 

lelieving Jews recognizing in Jehovah 
their Almighty Deliverer. is the 

Norn, absol. 

5. Silence and darkness characterise 
a state of imprisonment, Captives were 
usually shut up in dark dungeons, far 
removed from the noisy scenes of life. 
Comp. xlii. 7 ; Lam. ii. 10, iii. 2. Baby¬ 
lon is here called rro'rop rrtta, the Mistress 
of Kingdoms , because of the great num¬ 
ber of kingdoms which she conquered, 
and over which she ruled, or which were 
tributary to her. Comp. Dan. ii. 37, 38, 
iv. 1. Her condition was now to be 


completely reversed: she was herself to 
be a captive. 

6 . For the latter half of the verse, 
comp. Jer. 1. 17, li. 34 ; Lam. iv. 16, 
v. 12 ; Zech. i. 15. Gesetiius refers 

to the advanced or aged state of the 
Jewish nation ; but the connexion shews 
that, literally, old and infirm persons are 
meant. 

7. t? must either have the Athnach 

transferred to it, and be connected with 
rna?; or it must be construed with '■yptfnj, 
and thus will mark the degree of pride 
and security in which Babylon indulged : 
so as not to lay , &c., or, adeo ut, usque 
adeo ut y or, on to such a degree ; which ex¬ 
presses the radical idea of progress , &c., 
inherent in nis. Two or three MSS. 
read ‘t?. The word is not expressed in 
the ancient versions. these things , 

and n —, it , in rnyinN, refer to the con¬ 
duct of Babylon : the Fern, gender being 
frequently employed to express the Col¬ 
lective Neuter. Inattention to this 
circumstance, and to the force of the 
parallelism, lias originated the reading 
■^jnnnN, which is found in eighteen MSS. 
and originally in two more, in the margin 
or appendix of two printed Edd., and in 
the Vulg. 

8 . The security of the Babylonians 
is thus described by Xenophon: “The 
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That dwellest securely ; 

She that saith in her heart, 

I am, and there is none besides me; 

I shall not dwell a widow, 

Nor know what it is to be childless. 

9 There shall even come upon thee both of these, 
Suddenly, in one day, 

Loss of children, and widowhood : 

They shall come upon thee in their perfection ; 
In spite of thy numerous sorceries ; 

In spite of the vast number of thy spells. 


inhabitants of the city could not but laugh 
at his (Cyrus) intention of besieging 
them ; and knowing that they had pro¬ 
visions for more than twenty years, they 
treated the attempt with mockery.” 
Cyrop. vii. 5. For the natural strength 
of the city, see on chap. xiii. 1. Zwin- 
glius justly observes on UN, I, as here 
used: “valde emphatic^ pro Ego una, 
aut Ego sola, sum scilicet hera.” 'cpw, 
lit. nothing of me , i. e. none possessing 
my prowess, riches, enjoyments, &c. It 
seems better thus to resolve the Yod, 
than to regard it as merely Paragogic. 
The same form occurs ver. 10, and Zeph. 
ii. 15. Others take "ris to be in con¬ 
struction. The meaning is the same 
either way. Comp. Martial, lib. xii. 
epigr. 8, “Terrarum dea gentiumque, 
Roma, cui par est nihil, et nihil secun¬ 
dum in connexion with Rev. xviii. 7, 
where the language of these verses is 
applied to the N. T. Babylon ; and still 
more fully, xvii, 2, 8. The metaphor of 
a virgin is now exchanged for that of a 
married woman, in order to admit of the 
introduction of a state of widowhood, 
and oLTtKvla. To this state Babylon was 
reduced, when her king was slain, and 
her inhabitants were either massacred, 
or carried away captive. Comp, liv, I, 
4 ; Lam. i. 1; Isa. li. 18—20. 

9. The sudden and unexpected attack 
of Cyrus is here specially set forth. See 
on chap. xxi. 9. That the Babylonians 
were greatly addicted to magic, appears 
not only from this verse and ver. 12, but 
also from Dan. L 20, ii. 2, 10, iv. 7, 
v. 11, &c. Comp. Diod. Sie. lib. ii. 

i=W?, from rpte, Arab. deiexit, 


revelavil , manifeslavit ; i o t detec- 

l us, re vela 1?is ; ecstasis ; per¬ 

sons who, by magical arts, pretended to 
reveal the fortunes of empires, indivi¬ 
duals, &c. Thus, Ibn Batuta, speaking 
of the Mohammedan saints, who pre¬ 
tended to reveal the future, calls them, 

UljDI, p. 9. This etymology 

seems preferable to that adopted by Cer- 
tholdt and Miinter, who derive it from 

» scidit pannum, obscuravit, eclipsi 

affecil , though there can be no doubt 
that they employed eclipses for the same 
purpose. Gesenius and Winer trace the 

V 

word to the Syr. , in Ethpaal, to 

supplicate, celebrate acts of worship, &c., 
which may well agree with the theurgic 
ceremonies of the Oriental incantators. 
By cuon are meant spells or charms , by 
which those who were the dupes of them 
were bound; from "Qn» to bind, bind fast 
with spells. Gesenius thinks the term 
denotes a species of magic, practised by 
binding magic knots; ver. 13. 2 in ii?, 

&c., is not to be rendered with or ikrough , 
but has a negative signification, such as 
nevertheless , notwithstanding , in spite of, 
&c. Comp. Numb. xiv. 11; Job i. 22. 
Thus Calvin, non obstante. None of all 
the numerous sorceries of Babylon should 
be able to afford her the least assistance, 
moin? is properly in construction with 
Tno, used substantively. '^1^7 indeed 
intervenes, but this is not more abhor¬ 
rent from the genius of the language, 
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10 Thou didst trust in thy wickedness ; 

Thou saidst. No one seeth me: 

Thy wisdom and thy science have turned thee away ; 

Thou saidst in thy heart, I am, and there is none besides me. 

11 Therefore shall evil come upon thee ; 

Thou slialt know no dawn after it; 

Calamity shall overwhelm thee, 

Which thou slialt not be able by expiation to remove ; 

There shall even come upon thee suddenly, 

Desolation of which thou slialt not be aware. 

12 Persevere now with thy spells ; 

And with the multitude of thy sorceries, 

» * 

youth : 

Perhaps thou mayest profit bv them ; 

Perhaps thou mayest resist. 

13 Thou art wearied with the multitude of thy counsels : 

Let the dividers of the heavens, the astrologers, 

The prognosticators at the new moons, 

Stand up now, and save thee 

From the things that shall come upon thee. 


With which thou hast toiled from thy 


than the interruption of direct construc¬ 
tion by prepositions, conjunctions, &c. 
See Gesenius, Lehrgeb. p. 679. 

10/ Babylon was proud, not only of 
her political wisdom, but also of her 
astronomical and mythological science, 
ran, yvdxrts, in connexion, as here with 
rnpnr f superior knowledge, i. e. that of 
the gods, &c. is used both in a 

good and a bad sense; here, as lvii. 17, 
it indicates a determined apostasy from 
the true God. 

11. rrn, in this verse, corresponds to 
in ver. 10. rnrnp, its dawn , i. e. the 

commencement of a period of succeeding 
prosperity ; the morning, figuratively 
considered, after a night of calamity. 
Sec on chap. viii. 20. The following 
member of the parallelism confirms this 
interpretation, which indeed might be 
considered as sufficiently justified from 
the incongruity of representing affliction 
as dawning upon any one. to cover, 
atone for, remove, avert by expiation, &c. 

12. The language of irony. By “the 
youth ” of Babylon is meant the earliest 


periods of her political existence. It is 
generally allowed, that whatever admix¬ 
tures of Egyptian superstition were found 
in the religion of the Babylonians, the 
Chaldeans possessed an original system 
of philosophy and learning; on which 
account ihey are spoken of as a distinct 
class, Dan. ii. 2, 10, &c. Their astro¬ 
nomical observations appear to date from 
a remote antiquity. Ptolemy mentions 
two lunar eclipses observed by them 
about 70G years b. c. is here used 

like the Arab, > adversus occurrit ; 

Conj. III. obstitiit, restitit. 

16. Tpmn?, for most probably to 

make it agree in sound with an d 

TEris, vcr. 12. But comp. Ps. ix. 5 ; 
Ezeic. xxxv. 11. van, i. e. as the Keri 
ordains, D’Dti nan, the dividers of the 

heavens, from the Arab. & , concidit , 

sccuit, to cut or divide into large parts, 
with obvious reference to the division of 
the zodiac into twelve signs, in con- 
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14 Behold ! they shall be as stubble ; 

The fire shall burn them up ; 

They shall not deliver themselves from the power of the flame ; 
It shall not be a coal to warm one; 

Nor a fire before which to sit. 

15 Thus shall they be to thee, for whom thou hast toiled, 

Those with whom thou hast dealt from thy youth ; 

They shall wander, each to his quarter .: 


None shall save thee. 

/ 

nexion with which, the Chaldean astro¬ 
nomers carried on the practice of judicial 
astrology. LXX. ot aorpoAoyot tou 
ovpavov. Vulg. augurcs caeli. Some 
MSS. and Edd. read van or '“'.an; but 
these readings have probably originated 
in some copyist recollecting that cnifr 
occurred in the preceding verses. D'inn 
D'ODisa, who see, i. e. predict future events, 
destinies, &c., by means of the stars. 
rnn is a seer , or prophet; applied here to 
the Chaldean astrologers, who divined 
by the rising and setting, the motions, 
aspects, colour, degree of light, &c., of 
the stars. They maintained that the 
stars had an influence over the nativities 
of men. The in denotes time, 

as *V v ^, a'W’j, &c. It would appear that 
the astronomers at Babylon published a 
monthly table of the leading events that 
might be expected to happen. 
connects more naturally with qv'vfr, 
though remote in point of position, than 


with The partitive use of fo does 

not well apply here. 

14, 15. The utter destruction of the 
astronomical and magical societies of 
Babylon is here predicted. The persons 
composing them, so far from contributing 
bv their science or arts, to rescue those 
who had been accustomed to consult 
them, should not be able to deliver them¬ 
selves, but should either perish in the 
catastrophe, or betake themselves to 
flight. The images are very expressive. 
The fire was not to be for ordinary pur¬ 
poses, but an all-devouring flame. It 
lias been queried, whether by c^nD in 
this place, we are to understand mer¬ 
chants in the literal acceptation of the 
term ; or the astrologers , &c., who tra¬ 
versed the country, practising their super¬ 
stitious arts for gain. The latter seems 
the more probable. vqv*?, straight before 
him. Comp, vas Ezek. i. 9, 12, 

ot \oL7T. els to rrepav eaurou. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


In this chapter the Jews are reproved for their hypocrisy and formality, 1, 2; their 
obstinate addictedness to idolatry, notwithstanding the proofs which they had of 
the Divine existence, is forcibly set forth, 3—8 ; the design of the captivity, and 
the instrument by which their deliverance from it was to be effected, are pointed 
out, 9 —15 ; a powerful appeal to their conscience and feelings is then made by 
the Messiah, 16—19; and an exhortation is given to them to avail themselves 
of the opportunity afforded them in the providence of God to return to Judea 
with security and comfort, 20, 21. 
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1 Hear this, O house of Jacob ! 

Yc that are called by the name of Israel ! 

That have come forth from the waters of Judah ; 

That swear by the name of Jehovah, 

And make mention of the God of Israel ; 

But not truly nor justly. 

2 For they call themselves of the holy city, 

And stay themselves upon the God of Israel: 

Jehovah of Hosts is his name. 

3 The former events I declared long ago ; 

From my mouth they proceeded ; I made them known ; 

I effected them suddenly, and they came to pass. 

4 I knew that thou art stubborn ; 

That thy neck is a bar of iron ; 

And thy brow brass. 

5 Therefore I declared them to thee long ago ; 

Before they came to pass I made them known to thee ; 

Lest thou shouldst say, My idol effected them ; 

Or, My graven image, and my molten image commanded them. 

6 Thou hast heard them ; view them all; 

And should ye not declare it ? 

Henceforth I publish to thee new events, 

Even hidden things, which thou hast not known. 

7 They are produced now, and not long ago ; 


1, 2. rrrirr 'on. Comp. Numb. xxiv. 7 ; 
Ps. lxviii. 27 ; Rev. viii. 10. Nations 
are by the Orientals compared to rivers, 
of which the progenitors are the foun¬ 
tains. ’o'o, which is the reading of 
thirty-nine MSS. and four early editions, 
is not designed, as Lowth thinks, to ex¬ 
press from the days, but is merely the 
reduplicate form of 'p; see Exod. vii. 
19, viii. 2. For vnpn ~\y f the Holy City , 
comp. Neh. xi. 1 ; Dan. ix. 24; Matt, 
iv. 5, xxvii. 53; the inscription on the 
Maccabean coins, rraripn D'Tidw 1 , Jerusa¬ 
lem the Holy; and the Arab, l » ■ -i * 

s>« 

> by which name she is 

still commonly known all over the East. 

3. It is generally thought, that there 
is here a reference to the predictions 
respecting Sennacherib, to the events 


connected with whose discomfiture Dtoinp 
aptly applies. 

4. WTO, it is of my knowledge, i. e. 
part of it; I know with certainty, 
stands for l!? rrojp, Ezek. iii. 7. Comp, as 
to sense, Exod. xxxii. 9; Ezek. ii. 4. 
Obstinate, audacious, and unblushing 
rebellion characterised the Jews as n 
people. 

5. The 1 at the beginning of this 
verse is inferential, marking what had 
been done in consequence of the Divine 
knowledge of the character of the Jews. 
That the Feminine in Ninn is to be taken 
as a collective Neuter, is evident from 
the use of the plural affix D, immediately 
following. 

7. NTja is here used in the sense of the 
miraculous production , not of events, 
but of the prophecies respecting them. 
The announcement of them was a crea- 

z z 
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At no former period didst thou hear of them ; 

Lest thou shouldcst say, Behold 1 I knew them. 

3 Yea, thou heartiest not; yea, thou knewest not; 

Yea, thine car was not opened to them long ago : 

For I knew that thou wast altogether faithless, 

And wast called rebellious from the belly. 

9 For my name’s sake I have deferred my anger, 

And for the sake of my praise I have restrained it from tlice; 
That I might not cut thee off. 

10 Behold ! I have refined thee, but not as silver; 

I have tried thee in the furnace of affliction. 

11 For my own sake, for my own sake have I done it; 

For how should my name be profaned ? 

My glory I will not give to another. 

12 Hearken to me, O Jacob ! and Israel, iny called ! 

I am He ; I am the First; I also am the Last. 

13 It was, indeed, my hand that founded the earth, 


tion of knowledge, as real as that of 
the universe was of matter, Gen. i. 1. 

means before the day of their 
announcement. LXX. npatrepaL? qpt- 
paiff. The things themselves had no 
existence in the time of the prophet. 
The Chaldeans were not in possession 
of Babylon; and the Persians were a 
weak and inconsiderable power. They 
could not, by any possibility, have been 
anticipated by human sagacity. 

8. This verse describes the disincli¬ 
nation of the Jews to attend to the 
Divine communications, rather than 
their not having received them, ph nnc, 
to open the ear , means to disclose any 
thing to one. The verb is here used 
intransitively, to denote being opened, 
receiving the revelation. Pual of 

**5?, to call; here idiomatically, to be. 
See on chap. i. 26. The period here 
specified was that of the deliverance 
from Egypt, “ ea liberatio fuit veluti 
quaedam Ecclesiae nativitas.” Calvin. 
From the very first the Hebrew nation 
had been rebellious: witness their his¬ 
tory in the wilderness. 

9—11. A beautiful exhibition of the 
goodness, longsuffering, and forbearance 
of Jehovah. Dtsn is here used with 
great effect. It properly signifies to 


muzzle ; hence to subdue , restrain , &c.; 
Arab. , percussit in naso ; instruxit 

capistro camelum, &c.; , capis- 

trum. After the verb, ’CN} is understood; 
as 'ovj is after *?TP. This ellipsis may 
seem harsh; but it is not more so than 
many others which we meet with. It 
has been supplied by the LXX. to Ipov 
ovopa, and in one of Kennicott’s MSS. 
It would have derogated from the cha¬ 
racter of Jehovah in the eyes of the 
heathen, had he abandoned his people 
to utter destruction, and have been a 
tacit renunciation of those claims by 
which he is distinguished from all 
created objects. the LXX., Mi¬ 

ch a el is, and others, render “ on account 
of, for silver;” not adverting to the cir¬ 
cumstance that 3 is often used in the 
acceptation of 3, like, in the manner of. 
See Zwinglius. Vulg. “ quasi argen¬ 
tum.” Instead of ^prnrra, two MSS. and 
the Syr. read which is doubtless 

a gloss, but conveys the primary signifi¬ 
cation of See Gesen. Lex. in voc.; 

V 

and comp, the Syr. , exploravit, 

examinavit. 

12. Comp, xii.4, xliv. C. 

13. nEQ seems to be a denominative, 
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And my right hand that expanded the heavens; 

I called them ; they stood forth at once. 

14 Assemble, all of you, and hear: 

Which of them hath shewed these things ? 

Jehovah loved him ; he will execute his purpose against Babylon ; 
And be his arm against the Chaldeans. 

15 I, I have spoken it; I also have called him; 

I have brought him; and his way shall be prosperous. 

16 Draw near to me, and hear this : 

I spake not in secret from the beginning ; 

From the time that it was I was there: 

And now the Lord Jehovah hath sent me and his Spirit. 


from the palm of the hand. Comp, 
neb, a palm, or hand-breadth; ETtbd, 
Lam. ii. 20, a bearing on the palms of 
the hands; hence to use the hand for 
smoothing, extending, stretching forth. 

Comp, the Arab. > latam fecit , in 

latum duxit, expanditvc ; , Ccelum; 

as S’.’iT), expanse , from >17), to expand. 

14. Instead of ens, among them } 
twenty-seven MSS., originally nine more, 
now four; the Soncin. and Brix. edi¬ 
tions, and the Syr., read epa, among you. 
The reading of the Textus Rcceptus is 
the m6re appropriate; and the variation 
was doubtless occasioned by the suffix 
in DD?3 immediately before. The refer¬ 
ence, in which Zwinglius finds the lan¬ 
guage of contempt, is to the idols. The 
Noinin. to iarw is Cyrus, understood. 
The love here spoken of is not pure 
affection or delight, but favour ; which 
may be shewn in various ways. The 
love or favour of God was shewn to 
Cyrus in his selecting him to be the dis¬ 
tinguished instrument of liberating the 
Jews, and giving him victory over the 
nations. “ Dilectio autem non simpli- 
citer, sed rrpos ti accipilur: ideoque ad 
felieem expeditionis evcnlum restringi- 
tur.” Calvin. Comp. Horn. ix. 11. Before 
c> T'r?, the prepos. ? is to be supplied 
from the preceding hemistich. 

15. This verse is expletive of the pre¬ 
ceding, and presents Jehovah in the 
boldest contrast with the gods of the 
Chaldeans. 

16. Several commentators have at¬ 


tempted to vindicate the whole of this 
verse to Isaiah ; but they have met with 
few abettors, liven G^senius is forced 
to admit that, comparing the second 
member with chap. xlv. 19, Jehovah 
must be the speaker; and, that the third 
cannot well be explained as the words 
of the prophet. lie is, however, of 
opinion that the fourth member con¬ 
tains the language of the prophet. Thus 
also Zwinglius, Musculus, Calvin, Cla- 
rius, v. cl. Palm, and others. On the other 
hand, Athanasius, Augustine, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Procopius, Jerome, CEco- 
lampadius, Caslalio, Calovius, Schmidius, 
&c., interpret the words of the Logos, 
which certainly does not appear so harsh 
as to admit a change of person in the 
speaker. Indeed, the close connexion 
of Dip nnvn m'p and nr®i ren¬ 

ders such change next to impossible. 
The suffix in nnvn has ibMi, the beginning , 
for its antecedent; which, though mas¬ 
culine in form, is feminine in significa¬ 
tion. When v>h and ap\i) are put 
absolutely in Scripture, the commence¬ 
ment of created existence is meant. 
c\p is here properly a temporal adverb. 
Comp. Prov. viii. 27, where it likewise 
follows in application to the com¬ 
mencement of time. Comp, for the doc¬ 
trine, r O iju 077* apxf)s f and Toi> ott’ 
apXH?> 1 John i. 1, ii. Id, 14. It has 
been disputed whether inn, // is Spirit , 
be the nominative, or the accusative. 
The latter is, from the position of the 
word, the more natural; and conse¬ 
quently the more probable. Thus Ori- 
gen, though he admits that dp(j)i(So\o c 
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17 Thus saitli Jehovah thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel: 

I Jehovah, thy God, teach thee to profit; 

I lead thee in the way thou shouldst go. 

18 O that thou liadst hearkened to my commandments ! 

Then should thy peace have been like a river; 

And thy righteousness as the billows of the sea. 

19 Thy seed also should have been as the sand thereof; 

And the offspring of thy bowels as that of its bowels; 

It should not have been cut off; 

Neither should its name have been destroyed from my presence. 

20 Depart ye out of Babylon; flee from the Chaldeans ; 

With the voice of joy shew this; make it known ; 

Carry it forth to the end of the earth ; 

Say ye, Jehovah hath redeemed his servant Jacob. 

21 They thirsted not in the deserts through which he led them; 
He caused water to flow out of the rock for them; 

Yea, he clave the rock, and the water gushed out. 

22 There is no peace, saith Jehovah, to the wicked. 


ccttlv t] explains, apcfrorepa airt- 

<TT€l\eV 6 TTdTTjp, TOP <TG>TT)pa Kd\ TO ayiQV 

nvevpa; “the Father sent both , the 
Saviour and the Holy Spirit; 1 ' and he 
introduces the passage by staling that 
SeSjjXtoTai, it is manifest from it, that 
the Holy Spirit, as well as Christ, was 
sent for the salvation of men. The 
meaning, therefore, will be, that the 
Logos, in his mediating character as the 
Angel of Jehovah, received a special 
commission to interpose for the deliver¬ 
ance of his captive people; and the 
Holy Spirit was likewise sent to reveal, 
through the prophet, the joyful event. 
Such construction is quite in accordance 
with the mode of representation else¬ 
where employed in Scripture respecting 
the economy of the Divine operations, 
i 17—19. If the Jews had attended to 

j the Divine instructions with which they 
; had been favoured, uninterrupted and 
| abundant prosperity would have been 
j their lot, instead of the calamitous cir- 
/ cumstances into which they had been 


plunged by their transgressions. 
signifying here, as generally, the sand 
on the sea-shore, I have supplied a pro¬ 
noun referring to t3»n, in the preceding 
verse, rnro is the same as crcrs, boivels, 
only it is feminine, because used in a 
figurative sense. Before it, is un¬ 
derstood as repealed, to signify the 
fishes which the sea produces. 

21. These words are not descriptive 
of what took place on the journey of the 
ancient Israelites through the wilderness, 
but describe in figurative language, bor¬ 
rowed from events which then took 
place, the copious supplies which the 
Jews should enjoy on their journey from 
Babylon to Judea. See Exod. xvii. C ; 
Numb. xx. 11 ; Ps.lxxviii. 15. 

22. A denunciation against such as 
should persist in rebellion and unbelief— 
preferring the pleasures of sin with the 
enemies of God, to the holy and spi¬ 
ritual enjoyments of his service. Comp, 
chap. lvii. 21. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

This Chapter consists of two parts : the^rsf relating to the Messiah, in which he 
calls the attention of the world to his appointment to be the Redeemer, not of 
the Jews only, 1—4, but also of the Gentiles, 5—13 : the secojid representing 
the desolate condition of Judea during the captivity, 14; the Divine compassion 
towards her, 15, 1G; the certainty of the restoration of the Jews, and the 
immense number of the citizens, 17—21 ; the support rendered to them by 
foreign princes, 22, 23; the interposition of Jehovah for their rescue, and the 
destruction of their enemies, 24, 25. 


1 Hearken to me, ye maritime lands ! 

Attend, ye distant people ! 

Jehovah hath called me from the womb ; 

From my mothers bowels he hath mentioned my name. 

2 He hath made my mouth like a sharp sword ; 

In the shadow of his hand hath he concealed me ; 

He hath made me a polished arrow, 

And hid me in his quiver; 

3 And said to me, Thou art my servant; 

That in thee, O Israel ! I may be glorified. 


1. That Messiah is the speaker, is 
agreed among the great body of inter¬ 
preters. Attempts have, indeed, been 
made by the Itabbins, by Grotius, 
Koppe, and others, to explain the pas¬ 
sage of Isaiah himself; by Doderlein, 
Paulu3, Rosenmiiller, and Hitzig, of the 
Jewish nation; by Gesenius, of bis fa¬ 
vourite prophetic order; and by some 
of Cyrus. But their several hypotheses 
are clogged with difficulties, which they 
have themselves felt, or on the ground 
of which they have opposed and refuted 
each other. Sec on chap. xlii. 1, and 
Hengstenberg’s Christologie, i. Theil. 2 
Abtlieil. p. 259, &c. The Messiah had 
been introduced chap, xlviii. 1G, declar¬ 
ing his commission to interpose for the 
deliverance of the Jews in Babylon : 
here he is presented in the higher cha¬ 
racter of a Spiritual Deliverer both of 
Jews and Gentiles. Though it is lite¬ 
rally true that he received the name of 
Jesus while yet in the womb of the 
virgin, Luke ii. 21, yet the stress of the 


words seems to bear on his appointment 
to office by the Father, in opposition to 
its being self-assumed. Comp. Jcr. 1. 5 ; 
Gal. i. 15. 

2. rrs, the month, is here, as freq., 
used for that which proceeds from it, 
speech , doctrine , &c. The metaphors of 
a sword and an arrow, in the best state 
of preparation, aptly set forth the pene¬ 
trating and subduing efficacy of the 
gospel. Coinp. Kccles.xii.il; lleb. iv. 
12; Rev. i. 1G. Pindar, in like manner, 
employs the metaphor of the arrow, 
in application to powerful eloquence, 
Olymp. ii. 149, 160, ix. 17 ; and Gese¬ 
nius quotes passages from the Life of 
Timur, tom. ii. p. 888, and p. 334, to the 
same effect. The concealment referred 
to is that of the Divine Redeemer pre¬ 
vious to his manifestation in the flesh. 

3. Comp. xliv. 23. The occurrence 
of the term hjnv?, Israel , in this verse, 
has occasioned considerable difficulty. 
Michaelia and Gesenius hold it to be 
very suspicious; and think it may have 
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4 But I said : I have toiled in vain ; 

For nought and in vain have I exhausted my strength : 
Nevertheless, my cause is with Jehovah; 

And my reward is with my God. 

5 And now saith Jehovah, 

That formed me from the womb to be his servant, 

To restore Jacob to him : 

Though Israel should not be gathered to him, 

Yet I shall be glorious in the sight of Jehovah ; 

And my God shall be my praise. 

C He also saith : It is too small a tiling for thee to be my servant, 

O 7 

To raise up the tribes of Jacob, 

And to restore the preserved of Israel; 

I have also appointed thee to be a light to the nations, 

To be my salvation to the end of the earth. 


been introduced at an early period by 
some copyist, just as Tcrpa^X and 'laKvfi 
were by the LXX., in the parallel pas¬ 
sage, chap. xlii. 1. It is actually want¬ 
ing in Kennicolt's Cod. 96. Saadias 


renders, My servant 



TO 


Israel; making the Jewish people the 
objects of a special mission. Thus also 
Grotius and Dathe. Others are of opi¬ 
nion, that there is an abrupt transition 
from the Servant of Jehovah, to those 
on whom his ministry was first of all 
destined to tell. And, indeed, by ren¬ 
dering that , in order that y this sense 
is most naturally brought out. Comp, 
for such use of yat, as a relative con- 
junction preceding the Fut., Gen. xi. 7; 
Numb, xxiii. 13 ; Deut. iv. 40, &c. 

4. The Messiah here complains of the 
fruitlessness of his labours among the 
Jews, but expresses his confidence in the 
righteous appointment of his Heavenly 
Father. 

5, 6. Such appointment is here defi¬ 
nitely announced. Though he should 
not be successful in effecting the conver¬ 
sion of the Jews, yet Jehovah would 
glorify him, by making him the instru¬ 
ment of salvation to the world at large. 
Instead of F|Dn?. n 1 ?, shall not he gathered , 
the Keri reads i 1 ?, shall he gathered 
to Him : expressing in a synonymous 
parallelism, the idea conveyed by the 


preceding vJn This alteration 

has the countenance of six MSS., three 
more originally, and now one ; the 
LXX., Chald., and Aq. But l he 

textual reading, which is supported by 
the great mass of MSS., and has the 
suffrages of Symm., Thcod., and the 
Vulg., agrees better with the following: 
since the Vaus in and cor- 

respond to each other, as though and 
yet. The Athnach should properly be 
at lb, from 112, to he strong , signi¬ 

fies glory , majesty , praise , when coupled 
with or, as here, with in Niphal. 
For '???% the Keri has the participial 
form njxp. The meaning is, such of the 
Jews as had been restored to their own 
land; and the term corresponds to 
preceding. The language clearly and 
absolutely excludes the idea, that by the 
“ Servant of Jehovah/’ either the pro¬ 
phet, or the people of Israel is intended. 
To maintain that Isaiah was to be the 
great teacher of the heathen (E'ia t>n), 
would be to maintain what is eontrary to 
fact; and no absurdity can be greater, 
than to suppose, that, though the Jews 
could not effect their own recovery, the} 
should, nevertheless, be tfie active and 
successful agents in effecting the resto 
ration of the world. Comp, for the 
doctrine of the text, chap. xlii. 6 ; 
Mai. i. 10, II ; Luke ii. 30—32 ; Acts 
xiii. 46, 47; Rom. xi. 11, 12. For 
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7 Thus saitli Jehovah, 

The Redeemer of Israel, his Holy One, 

To him whom men despise, whom the nation abhorreth, 

To the servant of rulers: 

Kings shall behold, and stand up ; 

Princes also, and shall worship ; 

For the sake of Jehovah, that is faithful, 

The Holy One of Israel, that hath chosen thcc. 

8 Thus saith Jehovah: In an acceptable time I have answered thee; 
And in the day of salvation I have helped thee ; 

And have preserved thee, and made thcc a covenant for the people ; 
To raise up the earth, to cause the desolate possessions to be 
occupied : 

9 To say to the prisoners, Go forth ! 

To them that are in darkness, Appear l 
They shall feed by the ways ; 

And on all the high places shall be their pasture. 

10 They shall not hunger, neither shall they thirst; 

Neither shall the glowing heat, nor the sun smite them ; 

For He that hath mercy on them shall lead them. 

And conduct them to fountains of water. 


TCvcb my salvation , two Konigsb. MSS., 
the LXX., Arab., and Acts xiii. 47, 
read rraic’, salvation. Both forms occur 
elsewhere in the prophet. 

7—10. These verses describe the hu¬ 
miliation, and subsequent exaltation and 
administration of the Redeemer, ''EEDTiiii 
agrees so entirely with ^3 2?n*p, that the 
rendering of the LXX., tov (f)av\i(ovra 
TTjv yjrv)(r)v auroti, “ who despiseth his 
life,” of which Michael is approves, cannot 
be admitted, troa is here used collec¬ 
tively of men. Comp. Deut. xxiv. 7. 
rha is the Infin. taken as the Pahul Part. 
'Vi5 f Ps. xxii. 7 ; and corresponds to rn}2, 
chap. liii. 3 :•—both passages being strictly 
parallel. i9 a verbal noun, derived 

from Piel, and signifies an object of abomi¬ 
nation or disgust. By n3, nation , is 
meant the Jewish, by which our Saviour 
was despised and rejected. Having ren¬ 
dered perfect obedience to the constituted 
authorities, the Redeemer might with all 
propriety be called “a servant of rulers,” 
though the phrase may also have been 


designed to express his humiliation, as 
exhibited in his subjection to them. 
After wintfr, supply info, “shall worship 
Him;” which the connexion obviously 
requires. The “acceptable time,” and 
the “day of salvation,” mean the period 
of the New Dispensation, at the com¬ 
mencement of which the Messiali ap¬ 
peared, to effect the work of human 
redemption, and during which the bless¬ 
ings of that redemption are being com¬ 
municated to mankind. Comp. 2 Cor. 
vi. 2. How lie prayed, was heard and 
helped, see Heb. v. 7 ; Matt. xxvi. 39— 
44 ; Luke xxii. 41—44. The ninth 

verse clearly shews, that by the desolate 
possessions are not meant waste places 
in Judea, but the moral wastes in the 
Gentile world. Comp. chap. xiii. 6, 7. 
Twenty-two of Kennicott and De Rossi'9 
MSS., and Bix more originally, read 
instead of It is aho the 

reading of several ancient editions, and 
has the support of the LXX., Arab., 
Syr., Vulg., and Targ. The rich provi- 
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11 I will also make all my mountains a way ; 

And my causeways shall be raised. 

12 Behold ! these shall come from far : 

And behold ! these from the North, and from the West; 

And these from the land of Sinim. 

13 Sing, O heavens ! and rejoice, O earth ! 

Burst, ye mountains, into song ! 

For Jehovah comforteth his people, 

And hath compassion on his afflicted. 

H But Zion saith, Jehovah hath forsaken me, 

And, The Lord hath forgotten me. 

15 Can a woman forget her suckling, 

So as to have no affection for the son of her womb P 
Even these may forget, 

But I will not forget thee. 

16 Behold ! I have portrayed thee upon my hands ; 

Thy walls are continually before me. 

13. A joyful anticipation of the happy 
state of things under the Messiah, as set 
forth in the preceding verses. 

14. The prophet now naturally reverts 
to the desolate condition of Jerusalem 
during the captivity. To interpret Zion, 
as meaning the Christian church, would 
do violence to the remaining portion of 
the chapter. No language could more 
pathetically and tenderly describe the 
feelings of the Jewish church, or the 
love of God towards her, than that here 
employed. 

16. Pi?>7 properly signifies to cut or 
grave letters in some solid substance ; 
but here to delineate, portray. LXX. 
efaypa<p7)Ka. There seems to be an 
allusion to the custom of marking or 
representing certain objects on the hand, 
with a view to their being kept con¬ 
stantly in remembrance. Maundrell 
describes such a practice as common 
with the pilgrims who visit Jerusalem. 
There are artists who undertake the 
operation. They employ wooden stamps, 
with which they print off upon the arm, 
with powder of charcoal, the desired 
figure or representation. They then 
take two very fine needles tied close 
together, which they dip like a pen in an 
ink compounded of gunpowder and ox- 


sion made for the supply of the Gentile 
converts, is beautifully described in meta¬ 
phors borrowed from nomadic life. 

11. Every obstacle shall be removed, 
and every facility granted for conver¬ 
sion. 

12. The entrance of converts from the 
most distant quarters into the church, is 
here specifically predicted. DTP, Sinim , 
has been variously interpreted. Aquih, 
Symm., and Theod., retain the word 
<nveLp : the LXX. ck yrj y Uepcrdv. Mi- 
chaelis, Doderlein, and others, Syene, 
the southern boundary of Egypt; and 
Bochart, Pelusium. But there can no 
longer be any doubt that China is 

meant. > Jifl, and Chin, 

are the names given to China by the 
Arabs. The Turks also have j 

» Chin -oo- Mach in. Comp. 


l> . And the Syrians, 

• B ' 




j -1 . On the derivation of the term, 

1 can offer no conjecture. It is not in 
use among the Chinese themselves, except 
as the designation of a dynasty, which 
took its rise d.c. 246. 
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17 Thy sons make haste ; 

They that destroyed thee, and laid thee waste, depart from thee. 

18 Lift up thine eyes around, and look ; 

They all assemble, they come to thee. 

As I live, saith Jehovah, 

Thou shalt surely put them all on as ornaments, 

And bind them about as doth a bride. 

19 For thy wastes, and thy desolate places, and thy land that is de¬ 

stroyed. 

Shall now be too confined for the inhabitants ; 

And they that destroyed thee shall be far away. 

20 Thy sons, of whom thou w r ast bereaved, 

Shall again say in thine ears : 

The place is too confined for me ; 

Make room for me that I may dwell. 

21 And thou shalt say in thine heart: 

Who hath born these for me ? 

For I was childless and solitary ; an exile and an outcast : 


gall, and make with them small punc¬ 
tures all along the lines of the figure 
which they have printed; and washing 
the part in wine, conclude the operation. 
See Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
p. 75. And comp, for a similar custom, 
chap. xliv. 5. 

17. ’pa, thy children, is read ^33, thy 
builders, by the LXX., Chald., Vulg., 
Saad., and is approved by Michaelis, 
Lowlh, and many of the moderns, on 
the ground of the antithesis which it 
forms to the following participles, 

; but the Masorelic reading is 
more agreeable to the whole context, 
especially vers. 18, 21,22. It is accord¬ 
ingly adopted by Gesenius, Hitzig, Mau¬ 
rer, Scholz, and Jenour. w “pap, Lowth 
strangely renders, shall become thine 
offspring . No interpretation could be 
more forced. 

18. The nomin. to Dto is ^33, in ihc 
preceding verse. The inhabitants of a 
city are its beauty; and, cities being re¬ 
garded by the Hebrews as females, tbe 
metaphor of a bride is the more appro¬ 
priate. 

19. 20. The second ’3 is intensive, but 


cannot well be expressed in English. 
This prophecy was literally fulfilled in 
the immense population of Judea, be¬ 
tween the return from the captivity and 
the time of our Lord. Josephus, de¬ 
scribing Galilee, says : 7rpo(rT}(TKi]6T) yovv 

VITO TtSl/ OLKT)Topa>V 7Ta<Tfl, Kdt p-fpOS 

odSti/ apyov. aXXa xal TroXtty n vkvol, 
Kai to rdv Ktopdv 7T \t)6o$ navra^ov iro- 
XvavOptoirov 8ta r yv evOrjvlav, oJp ttjv 
cXa^tVr^r vntp ntuTantax^tovs npus 
roly pvplois € x €lv oiKqropas. De Bello 
Jud. lib, iii. cap. 3. '?■?» ht. fil’d 

orbitalis tuce, but meaning, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which thou wast bereaved. 'Vrnria 
may either be rendered, approach me ; 
or, recede from me, according to circum¬ 
stances. In such a cose as the present, 
the latter is obviously the proper render¬ 
ing. LXX. TroijJfroi' ^io'i tottov : Vulg. 
fac mild spatium. For similar contrary 
acceptations of words signifying approach 
and departure, see Gesen. inloc. and his 
Lex. in voc. tf33, and comp. Gen. xix. 9. 

21. ) “fr being the form exclusively 
employed when the mother is spoken of, 
the verb must be rendered by born , not 
by beget. Instead of rVw, fifty-six of 

3 A 
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23 

24 

25 


Who hath brought up these ? 

Behold ! I was left alone : 

These—where were they P 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah : 

I will raise my hand to the nations, 

And elevate my standard to the people ; 

And they shall bring thy sons in their bosom. 

And thy daughters shall be borne on their shoulders. 

Kings shall be thy supporters, 

And their princesses thy nurses ; 

With their faces on the ground they shall do thee homage, 
And shall lick the dust of thy feet; 

And thou shalt know that I am Jehovah ; 

For they shall not be ashamed that wait for me. 

Shall the booty be taken from the mighty? 

Or the captive of the strong be rescued ? 

Verily thus saith Jehovah : 


Kennicott and De Rossi's MSS., twenty- 
five more originally, now five, with the 
LXX., Vulg., and the Targ., De Rossi, 
737, read rrtm. 

22, 23. These verses describe the 
readiness, zeal, and liberality, with which, 
in the providence of God, the nations 
and their rulers should promote the re¬ 
storation of the Jews to their own land. 

By pm, Arab. Eth. ! is 

meant the bosom of a garment, or, that 
part of it which opens about the bosom. 
The metaphor is taken from the prac¬ 
tice, still common in the East, of carry¬ 
ing young children in such aperture. 
That of carrying on the shoulders 19 also 
very common. Among the South Sea 
islanders, it is a mark of honour for 
females to be borne astride on men’s 
shoulders. The queen of Taheite is thus 
exhibited on the Plate, representing the 
cession of a portion of land to the London 
Missionary Society. The prophet repre¬ 
sents the royal personages as rendering 
the most profound homage to the Jews: 
the acts here specified being those usually 
performed to superiors in the East. Ibn 
Batuta relates, that when the daughter 
of the Sultan of Constantinople, one of 


the wives of the Sultan of Uzbek Tatary, 
returned on a visit to her parents, and 
met them, she alighted, and kissed the 
ground before them, a9 well as the hoofs 
of their horses. Travels, p. 82. The 
prediction was fulfilled in the reigns of 
Cyrus, Darius Hystaspe9, Artaxerxes, 
Demetrius Nicator, Alexander the Great, 
the Ptolemies, Esther, &c. The address 
concludes with the assurance, that the 
sons of Zion should experience the Divine 
faithfulness in the fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mises which God had given them. 

24—26. So completely were the Jews 
in subjection to the tyrannical power of 
Babylon, that there was no rational 
prospect of deliverance. This is strongly 
put in the interrogative form, ver. 24; 
and, according to an idiom of the lan¬ 
guage, a negative reply is expected; 
but the two following verses contain a 
pointed answer in the affirmative, di¬ 
recting the attention of the Jews to the 
almighty power of God, as that by 
which their rescue should assuredly be 
effected. p’l? ’M? some of the ancient, 
and many modern versions, render, the 
righteous or lawful • captive , As P’1?, 
however, corresponds to y’ly, in the fol¬ 
lowing verse, some have supposed that 
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The captive of the mighty shall be taken, 

And the booty of the terrible shall be rescued: 

For with him that contcndcth with thee will I contend ; 

And I will save thy children. 

26 I will feed thine oppressors with their own flesh. 

And thev shall be drunk with their own blood, as with new wine ; 
And all flesh shall know that I, Jehovah, am thy Saviour, 

And thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob. 


the original reading must have been 
yn? the captive of the terrible , and 
translate accordingly. Louth calls the 
present reading a palpable mistake, and 
otherwise expresses himself very confi¬ 
dently on the point. It is, however, of 
great antiquity; LXX. dducar, giving 
to the term a contrary signification; 
Aq. and Theod. BIkcuov ; Symm. ducaiov. 
Zwinglius observes, “Hie aulem Justus 
pro Robusto accipitur, quomodo Ger¬ 
man is, Redlich : quae vox et justem et 
fortem significat." Such is actually the 

rendering of the Syriac, + 

x 

q V 

1 1 a • \ i ( the captive of the strong } 
from ^ y , prevaluit , confortalus esi ; 
Ethpa. fortiler egit. And this idea also 

attaches to the Arab. . Thus 

Freytag, “Turn quoque verbo significa- 
tionem tribuerunt for titer pugnandif 
conf Hamah. Waked, p. 145, vers. (Hoc 


cx dicendi modo ortum videtur 

jJjLjail ^ . Hence , sinceritas t 

* * 

robur ; , strenuus, qui 

impetu in hostem faciendo verax est. 
Kam. Alb. Schultens, turba captiva bel- 
laioris; Moller. den Starke ; Tingstad. 
en vdldig segrare ; Paul us, braver Soldat. 
I have not, therefore, scrupled to ren¬ 
der “ the strong." In his second edition, 
Gesenius interprets, “ captives of the 
righteous," i. e. consisting of such ; but 
this is unsuitable to the connexion. 

2G. A description of intestine blood¬ 
shed. Before the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus, Evil-merodach had been mur¬ 
dered by Neriglissor; Laborosoarchodus, 
the son and successor of the latter, was 
likewise put to death; and, according to 
Xenophon, it was two generals of the 
king of Babylon, Gobrias and Gadarus, 
who had gone over to Cyrus, that forced 
their way into the palace, and slew the 
king. Cyropeed. iv. vii. 


CHAPTER L. 

The beginning of this chapter intimately coheres with the preceding. The captivity 
was not strictly the act of Jehovah, but the result of the wickedness of the Jews, 
1 ; nevertheless by asserting Iub omnipotence, the Servant of Jehovah conveys 
an assurance of deliverance, 2, 3 ; vindicates to himself the possession of those 
qualifications which fitted him to act as the great Prophet of the church, 4, 5; 
adverts to his voluntary sufferings, 6; avows his confidence in God for victory 
over his enemies, 7—9; calU upon the pious to exercise faith and trust, 10; 
and denounces vengeance against such as trusted in their ow r n devices, 11. 
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1 Thus saitli Jeliovali : 

Where is the bill of your mother s divorce, 

A Vi th which I dismissed her P 

Or, to which of my creditors have I sold you P 

Behold ! for your iniquities are ye sold; 

And for your transgressions is your mother dismissed. 

2 AVliy, when I came, was there no man ? 

When I called, was there none that answered ? 

Is my hand at all too short to redeem ? 

Or, have I no power to deliver ? 

Behold ! by my rebuke I dry up the sea, 

And make the rivers a desert; 

Their fish stinketh for want of water. 

And dieth for thirst. 

3 I clothe the heavens with blaekncss, 

And make sackcloth their covering. 

4 The Lord Jehovah hath given me the tongue of those who are 

taught; 

That I may know how to succour the weary with a word ; 

He wakeneth me every morning; he wakenelh my ear. 

That I may listen like those who arc taught. 


1. Two metaphors are here employed : 
the one borrowed from a state of matri¬ 
mony ; the other, from mercantile life. 
The Jewish church is frequently repre¬ 
sented as standing in the relation of 
wife to Jehovah. To prove that her 
sufferings did not proceed from any 
arbitrary or self-interested motive in 
him, he demands the production of the 
bill of divorce,—intimating that it would 
be found to contain nothing to impeach 
his conduct. And, if it were alleged 
that he had disposed of her for the sake 
of advantage, let inquiry be made at 
the person who had purchased her. 
No such allegation could in truth be 
made. The inference is, that if she 
return to obedience she shall be graci¬ 
ously received. 

2, 3. The speaker in this and the 
following verses is the Messiah, who 
complains of the inattention and unbe¬ 
lief of the Jewish people, and proves 
his ability to save by appealing to the 
mighty operations of his providence. 
The subject implied, is the deliverance 


from Babylon, which was to be prepara¬ 
tory to his coming in the flesh, and 
suffering, as described in the following 

verses. AaI) yO U , to be short of handy 

is a common phrase in Arabic to denote 
powerlessness. On the other hand, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus was so called to 
describe his power. 

4. Comp. xlix. 2; John vii. 36. The 
Messiah was fully qualified to impart 
divine instruction and consolation. This 
he refers to his Heavenly Father, as 
John vii. 16, xvii. 8. Some take cnio) 
in two different acceptations in this 
verse ; in the first instance as signifying 
expert; in the latter, disciples. It seems 
preferable to retain the same interpreta¬ 
tion of the word in both cases. Comp, 
chap. viii. 16, liv. 13. rvtt$, the LXX. 
take in the sense of timing a thing, 
speaking at the proper season, roC 
vtovai rjviKa (Alex. MS. tv Kaipn qvUa) 
et ftVfu' A oyov. It seems rather to 
signify the imparting of mental succour , 
comfort, and the like. Comp, the Arab. 
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5 The Lord Jehovah openeth my ear, 

And I am not rebellious : 

I turn not back. 

c I give my back to the smiters, 

And my cheeks to them that pluck the beard ; 

My face I hide not from reproach and spitting. 

7 But the Lord Jehovah helpeth me ; 

Therefore I shall not be confounded ; 

Therefore I set my face as a flint; 

For I know that I shall not be put to shame. 

8 He is near that justifieth me : 

Who will contend with me ? Let us stand up together. 
Who is my adversary ? Let him approach me. 

9 Behold ! the Lord Jehovah helpeth me : 

Who is he that condemneth me P 

Behold ! they shall all decay like a garment; 

The moth shall consume them. 

10 Who is there among you that feareth Jehovah ; 

That obeyeth the voice of his Servant. 

That walketh in darkness, and hath no light ? 

Let him trust in the name of Jehovah, 

And stay himself upon his God. 



j 


opem tulity succurrit; ^y) 



, the day of help ; 


Aq. vnoari / 


piaai ; Vulg. sustentare. Comp. chap, 
lxi. 1—3; Matt. xi. 28. 

5. Comp. Ps. xl. 6 ; Heb. x. 5. The 
ideas of a Divine commission and volun¬ 
tary obedience are here taught. How 
different the conduct of the Messiah 
from that of Jonah! Comp. Jer. xvii. 
10 . 

6. Plucking the beard was, as it still 
is, regarded in the East as the greatest 
act of indignity, and is here selected for 
the purpose of shewing to what con¬ 
tempt and insult the Messiah should be 
exposed. Comp. 2 Sam. x. 4, 5 ; Isa. vii. 
20. Spitting in the face was likewise 
considered in the highest degree con¬ 
temptuous. See Deut. xxv. 9 ; Numb, 
xii. 14. For the fulfilment, see the his¬ 
tory of our Lord’s trial. Ck)mp. Micah 
v. 1. 


7—9. The language of assured con¬ 
fidence respecting the issue of his suffer¬ 
ings. Comp. Rom. i. 3 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

10. "V is not used here simply as an 
interrogative pronoun, but as a substitute 
for the relative ww, He who . Comp. Exod. 
xxiv. 14 ; Judg. vii. 3 ; and for the com¬ 
bination of both, Exod. xxxii. 33. The 
rnrr -ay is the same Servant who is set 
'forth chap.xlii. 1,19, xlix. 5, liii. 11; and 
the persons described are those who 
should embrace his doctrines and sub¬ 
mit to his authority. Comp. Gen. xlix. 
10; Rom. xvi. 2G. Whatever might be 
the afflictions and persecutions to which 
they should be subject on account of 
their fidelity to his cause, they might 
confidently reckon on Divine protection 
and support. To this they are excited 
by the prophet. 

11. Pursuing the metaphor which had 
just been employed, this verse describes 
the proud and self-righteous confidence 
of the Jews who rejected the Messiah, 
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11 Behold ! all ye that kindle a fire, 

That surround yourselves with torches; 
Walk in the light of your fire, 

And of the torches which ye have kindled: 


This shall ye have at my hand, 
Ye shall lie down in sorrow. 

and the punishment inflicted upon them 
by the Komans. They imagined that 
by means of their own devising, they 
could obtain comfort and happiness, but 
they became, on the contrary, the sub¬ 
jects of a long dark night of vexation 
and trouble, nipn njwp, lit. girding on 
torches , from to gird , gird oneself; 

but here, more generally, to surround. 
The term expresses the number of ex¬ 
pedients to which the Jews should resort 
in order to obtain relief, nipn Gesenius 


renders arrows; but this does not suit 
the connexion,—the object of the per¬ 
sons described not being to attack their 
enemies, but to procure light for them¬ 
selves. The noun seems to be derived 
from p3i in the acceptation of binding; 

9 v 

hence the Syr. , a cord; such a 

cord prepared and used as a torch ; Syr. 
9 y 

, flame; LXX. (f>\oya. 


CHAPTER LI. 

The Jews in Babylon are further instructed to confide in God for their restoration 
and prosperity, by reflecting on the numerous offspring which he had raised up 
from their solitary progenitor Abraham, 1—3; the great end of the restoration 
consisting in the introduction of the gospel and its blessings, 4, 5; the frailty 
and perishableness of the Babylonians and their empire, 6—8 ; and the signal 
display of Divine power exhibited in the deliverance of their fathers from 
Egyptian tyranny, 9, 10. Jehovah then expressly promises their redemption, 
11; challenges their confidence in his power and faithfulness, while he assures 
them of the happy result, 12—15; asserts the divine commission of the Messiah 
to re-establish the Jewish polity, 16; and calls upon the nation to rouse from its 
deplorable condition, by an assurance, that, though all human help failed, his 
interposition was certain, and should prove effectual, 17—23. 


1 Hearken to me, ye that pursue righteousness, 

Ye that seek Jehovah ; 

Look to the rock whence ye were hewn, 

% 

And to the hole of the pit whence ye were dug. 

2 Look to Abraham your father, 

1—3. On the vast increase of the an argument to induce faith in the re- 
family of Abraham, according to the storation from Babylon, and the increase 
Divine promise, Gen. xii. 1, 2, is founded and prosperity of the Jewish state. The 
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And to Sarah that have you : 

Though lie was one when I called him, 

Yet I blessed him, and made him many. 

3 For Jehovah will have compassion upon Zion ; 

He will have compassion upon all her wastes: 

He will make her wilderness like Eden, 

And her desert like the garden of Jehovah : 

Joy and gladness shall be found in her, 

Thanksgiving and the voice of praise. 

4 Attend to me, O my people ! 

O my nation ! give ear to me ; 

For a law shall proceed from me, 

And my statute will I establish for a light to the people. 

5 My righteousness is near ; my salvation goeth forth ; 
Mine arms shall judge the people : 

For me the maritime lands shall wait, 

And shall expect my arm. 

G Lift up your eyes to the heavens, 

And look upon the earth beneath; 

Verily the heavens shall vanish like smoke, 

And the earth decay like a garment, 

And its inhabitants in like manner shall die : 

But my salvation shall be eternal, 

And my righteousness shall not be abolished. 


metaphors are taken from the quarry. 
For the force of ttw in such application, 
comp. Ezek. xxxiii. 24. 

4, 5. These verses are so obviously 
parallel to chap. xlii. 1—4, 6, that they 
must be regarded as referring to the 
same subject—the establishment of the 
gospel dispensation. To this, in the plan 
of the Divine government, the restoration 
of the Jews was indispensable. For 'ptf, 
mij people , two MSS., one more origi¬ 
nally, and the Syr., read C'P?, people , 
in the plural; and for ’p^, my nation , 
seven MSS., five more originally, and 
the Syr., read D’pW), nations. According 
to this alteration, the Gentiles and not 
the Jews would be addressed; but the 
evidence in its favour is not to be 
weighed against that by which the read¬ 
ing of the Textus Receptus is supported, 
especially if we take the internal evi¬ 


dence into the account, wn, to restrain , 
allay , be quiet; in Hiph. to cause to rest, 
settle , found. 

G. That the natural universe of cre¬ 
ated objects is here intended, the con¬ 
text shews. Jehovah contrasts with the 
perishable nature of all such objects, the 
durability of gospel blessings, rrtn is a 

aira£\(y. Comp, the Arab. valide 

incessit; Ion ye abierunt per terrain ; and 


A* 


, celeriter movit alas in volatu avis. 




The idea of fleeting, transitory , seems to 
be intended. Thu9 similarly napeXcinrov- 
rat, 2 Pet. iii. 10. Gesenius renders 
like a gnat, but less naturally. Lowth, 
nearly the same; only he had the deli¬ 
cacy not to name the insect he had in 
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7 Hearken to me, ye that know righteousness, 

The people in whose heart is my law : 

Fear not the reproach of men, 

Neither be disheartened by their revilings. 

8 For the moth shall consume them, like a garment, 

And the worm shall cat them like wool ; 

But my righteousness shall be eternal, 

And my salvation to all generations. 

9 Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of Jehovah ! 

Awake, as in ancient days, in the generations of antiquity. 

Art thou not the same that cut Rahab in pieces ? 

That wounded the dragon ? 

10 Art thou not the same that dried up the sea, 

The waters of the great abyss, 

That made the depths of the sea 
A way for the passage of the redeemed ? 

11 Thus shall the ransomed of the Lord return, 

And come to Zion with singing; 

Everlasting joy shall be upon their head; 

They shall obtain gladness and joy ; 

And sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 

12 I, I am he that comforteth you: 

Who then art thou, that thou shouldst fear man, that shall die, 

Or a son of man, that shall be treated as grass P 

13 And forget Jehovah thy Maker, 

That stretched out the heavens, 

11. The i introduces the apodosis, and 
is best rendered by thus, so, or the like. 

So Kimchi: rvnrcrrt vi ur* 'D v p pm vi 

i. e. the Vau in "V®i stands for p, 
for Vau is used to express the similitude 
or correspondence of things. For 
thirty-nine MSS., originally eighteen 
more, now two, two of the earliest edi¬ 
tions, and the Syr., read iD3i, from which 
it has been supposed, that the text ori¬ 
ginally stood vw, especially as the 
words occur thus, chap. xxxv. 10, which 
is otherwise identical with the present 
text. 

12,13. In nw, Thou , fern., Zion is ad¬ 
dressed. The same gender is employed 


And founded the earth, 

view. All the ancient versions take p 
adverbially. 

7, 8. The pious in Babylon, who were 
exposed to the reproaches and blasphe¬ 
mous scoffs of their enemies, are encou¬ 
raged not to be affected by their revilings. 

9, 10. In the animated language of 
poetry, Jehovah is represented as ad¬ 
dressing his own Omnipotence, and call¬ 
ing for its renewed exercise, for the 
liberation of his people. For 
Rosenm. compares oovpiu cmcLpevot 
o\kt) v, Iliad, xviii. 157. arn, Rahab , the 
poetical name of Egypt. See on chap, 
xxx. 7. For V?n, see on chap, xxvii. 
1.—The Infin. may best be ren¬ 
dered substantively. 
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And be afraid continually every day, 

Of the fury of the oppressor, 

As if lie were ready to destroy ? 

But where is the fury of the oppressor ? 

14 Speedily shall the bending prisoner be released; 

He shall not die in the pit; 

Nor be in want of his food. 

1 o For I, Jehovah, am thy God, 

That ealmeth the sea, when the waves thereof roar : 

Jehovah of Hosts is his name. < 

IG I have put my words into thy mouth, 

And with the shadow of my hand have I covered thee ; 

To plant the heavens, and to found the earth ; 

And to say to Zion, Thou art my people. 

17 Rouse thyself, rouse thyself; arise, O Jerusalem ! 

That hast drunk from the hand of Jchovah, the cup of his fury ; 


in the verbs. That "0*3 is properly 
rendered, as if, comp. Job x. 19; Zech. 
x. G. It must, however, be noticed, 
that the 3 is omitted-in thirty-two MSS.; 
originally in eight more; and in some 
early editions. The pointed question at 
the close of ver. 13, beautifully intro¬ 
duces the prediction, ver. 14. 

14. rrre, the bending prisoner, probably 
in allusion to the custom of putting a 
prisoner into the nfVTetrvpiyyos, or five- 
holed wooden machine, which held the 
body in a bent posture, the head as well 
as the hands and feet being fixed in it. 
A more distressing posture cannot well 
be imagined. See Michaclis’ Comment, 
on the Laws of Moses, vol. iii. p. 443. 

Comp. Jer. ii. 20; and the Arab. (jto, 

, inclinalus , curvatus fuit, reclinavit 

capat; , inclination Lowth, 

misled by a different use of the term, 
chap, lxiii. 1, renders, lie marcheth on, 
&rc., contrary to the exigency of the fol¬ 
lowing nnE:T> f in Niphal. "ito is often 
used adverbially to express the idea of 
haste or speed, -fia, here, as Jer. xxxviii. 
G, Zech. ix. 11, means a cistern without 
water, converted into a dungeon. 

15, IG. The gender is now changed 
for the masculine. The person addressed 
19 the Messiah, to whom alone the pre¬ 


dicates employed can, with any propriety, ; 
be applied. Comp. chap. xlii. 1, xlix. 
1, 2; with which last verse, the former 
half of the second of the present verses 
is parallel. The ^ in Step), and 
connects with the person addressed, and 
expresses the end or purpose for which 
he was instructed and employed. The 
creation ascribed to him, is that of the 
new Jewish world, the new state of 
things to be established after the cap¬ 
tivity. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 17, where a 
complete spiritual renovation is called a 
KaLvt) KTicm. The Hebrews were accus¬ 
tomed to speak of a great political or 
ecclesiastical revolution, as t ie destruc¬ 
tion or creation of the heavens and the 
earth, chap. xiii. 13, lxv. 17, 18, lxvi. 
22. is not, as Lowth imagines, a 

mistake for ni£^, but the proper term 
by which to denote the fixing or esta¬ 
blishment of the heavens, conceived of 
as a tent,- —a metaphor not unusual with 
the sacred writers. It signifies to plant, 
in the sense of fixing or driving into the 
ground, the pins or pegs to which the 
cords of a tent are fastened. The Logos, 
as the Angel that was with the O. T. 
church, (comp. chap, lxiii. 9; Acta vii. 
38,) was to bring. back the Jews and 
establish them as before, in their own land. 

17. The interposition of the Divine ' 
Redeemer was indispensable, for Jerusa- , 

3 n 
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That hast drunk, yea, drunk off the goblet, 

The cup of intoxication. 

18 She has none to lead her of all the sons she bare; 

Nor any of all the sons she nurtured to take her by the hand. 

19 These two things have happened to thee ; 

Who shall bemoan thee ?— 

Desolation and destruction ; famine and sword : 

Who ? I myself will comfort thee. 

20 Thy sons swoon ; they lie at the head of all the streets, 

Like the oryx in a net; 

They are full of the fury of Jehovah, 

The rebuke of thy God. 

21 Wherefore, hear now this, thou afflicted, 

And drunken, but not with wine. 

22 Thus saith thy Lord, Jehovah, 

And thy God, the Defender of his people : 

Behold ! I will take out of thy hand the cup of intoxication, 


lem was reduced to a state of utter help¬ 
lessness. This is foreibty expressed in 
metaphors taken from the use and effects 
of intoxicating liquors. The wrath or 
anger of Jehovah is represented as con¬ 
stituting the ingredients of a large cup 
which he had put into the hand of the 
devoted city, by drinking the entire con¬ 
tents of which she had stupified herself, 
staggered and fallen to the ground. In 
this prostrate condition she lay, incapa¬ 
ble of helping herself, and without any 
one of her citizens to assist her. They 
might struggle and toss, but it would 
only be like the vain efforts of the oryx 
to extricate himself from the net in 
which he i9 entangled. At length Je¬ 
hovah interposes, and transfers the cup 
to her oppressors, who, in their turn, are 
reduced to the same condition, while 
she, on the contrary, is completely re¬ 
stored. Comp. Jer. xxv. 15—31, xlix. 
12, li. 7; Lam. iv. 21; Ezek. xxiii. 31— 
35 ; Rev. xiv. 10. The passage is justly 
considered by Lowth, as exhibiting sub¬ 
lime poetry of the highest order, nrjirnr? 
*TpVT\n is much more emphatic than the 
simple r W l ver. 9, though even there 
the repetition gives intensity to the style. 

9 


TOO 


- T J 


Syr. jio, Arable, suxit, exsuxit, 


means to drink greedily , drink off, to the 
dregs. 

19. What the two things here referred 
to are, has been disputed. The more 
natural solution of the difficulty is to 
regard the four nouns which follow as 
divisible into pairs : "nr3 and "ue? describ¬ 
ing the destruction of the city ; ^ and 
Ijrr, that of its inhabitants. The rr pre¬ 
fixed to each of the nouns is not without 
emphasis. After > p, who , we should 
have expected Tpn??, shall comfort thee ? 
but Jehovah suppresses the rest of the 
question, and at once replies, 

I will comfort thee. The ancient ver¬ 
sions, with the exception of the Targ. 
express the third person. 

20. Nin, the LXX. strangely render, 
<jeuT\iov j]g.U(f)0oVf a half-cooked beet; 
but Aquil., Symm., and Theod., 

the oryx , which is also the rendering of 
the Vulg. The LXX., however, give 
oas the meaning of Deut. xiv. 5, 
of which the form in the present instance 
is doubtless a contraction. The oryx is 
an animal of the antelope species, which, 
in the East, is still caught in a net. 

21. See chap. xxix. 9. 

22. a*? Tl from a" - ), to contend, plead for, 
defend, is here a noun signifying a de¬ 
fender ; one who maintains, or vindicates 
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The goblet, the cup of my fury : 

Thou shalt drink it no more. 

23 But I will put it into the hand of thine oppressors, 

That have said to thee, Bow down, that we may pass over ; 
And thou madcst thy back like the ground, 

And as the street to the passengers. 


the cause of another. Comp. I'V, Hos, 
v. 13, x. 6; and the participial form, 
Isa. xix. 20. 

23. to thy soul, i.e. according 

to a common Hebraism, to thee. The 
metaphor here employed is taken from 
the haughty and degrading manner in 
which oriental kings treat their captives. 


Ibn Batuta relates, that when the negroes 
who appeared before the black sultan at 
Mali, in Nigritia, fell down, they laid 
bare their backs, and covered their heads 
with dust, as tokens of the most profound 
submission : by the former, indicating 
that he might walk over their naked 
backs. See also LowtlTs Note. 


CHAPTER LII. 1—12. 

The first twelve verses of this chapter continue the subject with which the preceding 
closes—the restoration from Babylon. Jerusalem is called upon to change her 
position, 1, 2; reasons are given by Jehovah for his gracious interference in 
behalf of the captives, 3—6; the joyful announcement of the event, and the 
universal joy it would occasion to the liberated are next introduced, 7, 8; Jeru¬ 
salem, as Lhe metropolis of Judea, is summoned to participate in the joy, while 
the surrounding nations behold the wonderful display of Divine power and good¬ 
ness, 9, 10. The address concludes with a direct call to the captives to leave 
Babylon, taking no idolatrous thing with them, and calmly confiding in their 
Almighty Deliverer, 11, 12. The remaining three verses form the commence¬ 
ment of the celebrated prophecy of the Messiah, which is continued throughout 
the following chapter. 


1 Awake, awake, put on thy splendour, O Zion ! 

Put on tby beautiful array, O Jerusalem ! the holy city ; 

For the uncircumciscd and profane shall enter thee no more. 

2 Shake thyself from the dust; arise, take thy scat, O Jerusalem ! 


I, 2. w signifies both strength and 
glory. Here the latter acceptation is 
required by the parallel rnwen, beauteous 
array. Np-} 'T'.y, the uncircumcised and 
the impure , are to be restricted to the 
Babylonians, who had entered the holy 
city, carried off its inhabitants, and made 


it desolate. They had proved the most 
formidable enemy the Jews ever had; 
but nothing further was to be appre¬ 
hended from them. Comp. Nah. i. 15, 
where similar language is employed re¬ 
specting the Assyrian power. To explain 
the passage of other foreigners, would 
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Loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, 

O captive daughter of Jerusalem ! 

3 For thus saith Jehovah : 

As ye sold yourselves for nought, 

So ye shall be redeemed without money. 

4 For thus saith the Lord Jehovah : 

My people went down at first into Egypt, to dwell there, 

And Assyria oppressed them at the last. 

5 And now, what have I here, saith Jehovah, 

That my people should be taken away for nought ? 

They that rule over them, howl, saith Jehovah; 

And continually, every day, my name is blasphemed. 

6 Assuredly, my people shall know my name ; 

Assuredly, they shall know in that day, 

That I am the Promiser : Behold me ! 

7 How beautiful upon the mountains the feet of him that publisheth 

good news ! 

That announceth peace, that publisheth good, 

That announceth salvation, saying to Zion : 

Thy God reigneth ! 


lay it open to contradiction from facts of 
history: Antiochus Epiphanes in parti¬ 
cular, having exerted a more polluting 
and irreligious influence in Jerusalem, 
than even the Chaldeans; while the 
Romans also took and destroyed it. Its 
application to the Christian church is 
equally unsatisfactory. '3®, sit, denotes, 
in such connexion, to occupy an elevated 
seat or throne; and is opposed to the 
prostrate condition described at the end 
of the preceding chapter. The Keri 
'nrfcnn is found in the text of a number 

m m 

of MSS., and in the Soncin., Brix., and 
Complut. Editions. 

3. As the i in nVi is the Van adtrqua - 
tionis, it is implied before which in¬ 
troduces the protatis. Comp. chap. li. 11, 
xlv. 13. 

4, 5. Two instances of oppression, 
from which Jehovah had delivered his 
people, are here specified, to assure them 
that he would again deliver them. The 
latter was that of Sennacherib. Though 
C 2 M 3 is nowhere else used in a temporal 
sense, yet the exigency of the parallelism 
requires it to be so taken in tliis place. 


no refers to heaven, the place of God’s 
immediate presence. The interrogation 
strongly implies, that God would not, in 
the afflicted circumstances of the Jews, 
remain inactive, but would descend and 
interpose for their deliverance." Their 
gratuitous oppression in Babylon, and 
the contempt poured upon his holy cha¬ 
racter by the Babylonians, are adduced 
as motives for such interposition. There 
is generally supposed to be a reference 
to this passage in Iloin. ii. 24 ; but it 
rather seems to be to Ezck. xxxvi. 22, 23. 

6. After the second supply from 
the preceding. To know the name of 
God is to be practically and experi¬ 
mentally acquainted with the Divine 
character:—here, especially, the Divine 
faithfulness. 

7—9. Messengers are sent beforehand 
to Judea, to announce the deliverance. 
They are seen hastening over the moun¬ 
tains,—an object most grateful to the 
spectators. The joyful proclamation is 
made, that the God of Zion reigns. The 
watchmen on the ruinous walls of Jeru¬ 
salem, as with one voice, repeat the 
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8 Tliy watchmen shall raise their voice ; 

With their voice shall they sing together ; 

For eye to eye shall they see, 

AVlicn Jehovah restoretli Zion. 

9 Burst out, sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem ! 
For Jehovah hath comforted his people; 

He hath redeemed Jerusalem. 

10 Jehovah hath made bare his holy arm 
Before all the nations ; 

And all the ends of the earth shall see 
The salvation of our God. 

11 Depart vc, depart ye, go out thence ; 

Touch not the unclean ; 

Go out from the midst of her ; 

Be pure, ye that bear the vessels of Jehovah! 


new9. 'Die eve of each inhabitant 
catches that of his fellow : all is ecstasy 
at the joyful event. The language em¬ 
ployed is, in part, employed elsewhere, 
as chap. xl. 9, xliv. 23, xlix. 13, hut no¬ 
where is the whole combined as here. 
Nahum uses the identical phraseology 
respecting the messengers who announced 
the destruction of Nineveh, chap. ii. 1 
(Eng. Trans, i. 15); and the Apostle 
Paul quotes it in illustration of his state¬ 
ments relative to the first preachers of 
the gospel, Rom. x. 15. The point of 
beauty in the feet of the messengers is 
not their being torn and dusty, as Camp¬ 
bell expounds, which though presenting a 
spectacle naturally offensive, yet are, in 
consideration of the welcome message, 
converted into one that is pleasing and 
delightful; but in the speed with which 
they bear the messengers forward. In 
^F is an ellipsis of 3, which is very 
common. For the true meaning of 
rnrr avc-ij in opposition to Lowth’s con¬ 
struction, see Ps. xiv. 7. p?3 |T?, eye in 

eye , or eye to eye , is generally explained 
as signifying clearness of vision, or una¬ 
nimity of opinion. There does not appear 
to be any thing in the connexion to war¬ 
rant such exegesis. The phrase occurs 
besides only in Numb. xiv. 14, where it 
is used for the purpose of expressing the 
indubitable certainty of the Divine mani¬ 
festations to Israel. Ileic the subject is 


not the discovery or revelation of the 
mind of God, but the joy felt on hearing 
of the downfall of Babylon. Nothing is 
more natural than for one person whose 
feelings are elated with joy, to look to 
the glistening eyes of another who is 
equally interested in the cause by which 
it is produced. The phrases, ns bn ns, 
Numb. xii. 8, and ^ ens, Exod. 
xxxiii. 11, are not exactly parallel. The 
change of efruftv into is obviously 
by emendation. 

10. This verse is anticipative of chap, 
liii. 1. The restoration from Babylon 
was to be introductory to a greater deli¬ 
verance, in which all the inhabitants 
of the world should be personally in¬ 
terested. 

11. The Jews in general, and the 
priests in particular, are summoned to 
leave the place of their captivity; and, 
by purification and separation from every 
idolatrous and sinful object, to prepare 
for their return to the holy land. In 
ctf and roinzi, Babylon is understood by 
implication. Comp. chap, xlviii. 20. So 
far as external obedience was concerned, 
there is every reason to conclude, that 
this order was punctually obeyed. To 
bear the sacred vessels would naturally 
devolve upon the priests, though com¬ 
mitted by Cyrus to the care of Shesh- 
bazzar, the prince of Judah, Ezra i. 7— 
11, v. 13—15, vi. 5. Comp, for the 
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12 For yc shall not go out with haste, 

Neither shall ye proceed in flight; 

For Jehovah gocth before you, 

The God of Israel shall bring up your rear. 


sentiment, Rev. xviii. 4. Part of the 
words are appropriated by Paul, 2 Cor. 
vi. 17, for the purpose of warning Chris¬ 
tians against having any fellowship with 
idolaters. 

12. The exodus from Babylon was to 
be very different from that out of Egypt, 
pien, hasty flight, is the very term em¬ 
ployed, Exod. xii. 11, Deut. xvi. 3, to 


express the hasty manner in which the 
Hebrews ate the passover on the eve of 
their departure from the latter country. 
The metaphor of the van and rear¬ 
guard is likewise borrowed from the 
same history, Exod. xiv. 19. Under the 
immediate protection of Jehovah, their 
covenant God, the Jews had nothing to 
fear. 


CHAPTER LIL 13—LIII. 

That a new section of the book, including these fifteen verses, begins here, is 
universally admitted. The prominence given to the Servant of Jehovah; the 
depth of his humiliation ; his unpretending and unpromising appearance; the 
vicarious nature of his sufferings and death ; his subsequent exaltation, success, 
conquests, and glory,—present a tout-ensemble of character unequalled by any 
exhibited elsewhere in Scripture. The prophet collects into one focus, the 
various rays of light which he and preceding seers had scattered abroad for the 
purpose of revealing to the Jewish people the Illustrious Deliverer that was to 
come. Hence the unparalleled perspicuity of the prophecy, and the facility with 
which all its parts apply to the Messiah; while every attempt to excogitate 
hypotheses in support of other subjects has only obscured and perplexed it. 

That the Jews would violently oppose the application of the passage to Jesus of 
Nazareth was naturally to be expected. When adduced, in argument with them, 
by Origen, they explained it of the sufferings of their own nation; and this 
hypothesis is adopted by Jarchi, Abenezra, Kimchi, Abarbanel, and Lipmann ; 
only some of these writers are of opinion that the pious part of the nation is 
intended. Some few have endeavoured to interpret it of the pious king Josiali; 
and others, among whom Saadias Haggaon, of the prophet Jeremiah. Jonathan, 
however, in his Targum, the Midrash Tanhuma, the Pesikta, Moses Haddarshan, 
the Talmud, the Midrash Tillim, and the books Rabbolh, Chasidim, and Zohar, 
more or less unreservedly apply it to the Messiah; and Rabbi Alshech, in his 
Commentary on the prophecy, avows it as his opinion, that such application of 
it is obviously the right one. To which may be added, that of those Jews who 
have truly embraced the Christian faith, most have been impelled to take the 
step, by the evidence which the prophecy supplies of the identity of the suffering 
and glorified Messiah. 

Grotius was the first professedly Christian author who interpreted the section of 
any other than our Saviour. His hypothesis, however, that Jeremiah was 
intended, has not been adopted by any, except Seidel, and Collins, in his Scheme 
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of Literal Prophecy. Schuster, Eichhorn, Telgc, Stcphani, Rosenmtiller in his 
later Commentaries, Hitzig, and others, interpret the section of the Jewish 
people collectively; while Paulus, Amnion, Maurer, and Thenius, suppose the 
pious portion of that people to be meant. According to the earlier opinion of 
Rosenmullcr, which he abandoned, but which has been^adopted by Dc Wettc 
and Gesenius, the prophetic order, or the collective body of the prophets, forms 
the subject of the prediction. Other hypotheses of minor note may be seen in 
Hengstenberg, as quoted, chap. xlii. 1. 

The exclusive application of the passage to Christ was more or less ably justified 
by several of the Fathers in their controversies both with Jews and Pagans. 
In modern times its defence has been sustained by J. H. and J. D. Michaclis, 
Moldenhauer, Lowlh, Koppe, Kocher, Dathe, Ddderlein, Cube, Henzler, Hezel, 
Hess, Storr, Hansi, Martini, v.d. Palm, Scholz, and others; and more especially by 
Hengstenberg, ut sup. t and Reinke in his admirable Exegesis Critica in Jesaiae 
cap. lii. 13—liii.12, seu de Messia Expiatore passuro ct morituro Commentatio, 
&c. Miinster, 1836, 8vo. To these two writers I refer the reader, since they 
may be regarded as having exhausted the subject, and supplied the best critical 
expositions of the prophecy. Those who may not have access to their works 
will find a brief but very satisfactory reply to the arguments of Gesenius, in 
Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, 
London, 1828, note ix. p. 260. That it was our Redeemer alone that the 
prophet had in his eye, must be admitted by all who fully allow the Divine 
authority of the N. T., and have impartially examined the following passages in 
which certain parts of the prediction are either referred to, or expressly quoted 
with such application : Matt. viii. 17 ; Mark xv. 28 ; Luke xxii. 37 ; John i. 29, 
xii. 38, 41 ; Acts viii. 30—35; Rom. x. 16; 1 Pet, ii. 21—25. 

In chap. lii. 13—15, Jehovah introduces the Messiah, and announces his exaltation 
and preceding sufferings; liii. 1—10 contains the language of the prophet, com¬ 
plaining of the infidelity of the Jews, I ; describing the scandal and contempt 
with which they regarded his humble and suffering condition, 2, 3; asserting the 
cause of his sufferings to be the sins of others, 4—6; setting forth several 
remarkable circumstances connected with them, 7—9; and predicting the 
glorious effects in which they should result, 10. At the middle of ver. II, a 
renewed declaration commences, which is confirmatory of what had been pre¬ 
viously advanced respecting the work of the Messiah, the propitiatory nature of 
his sufferings, and the certainty of his remunerative triumphs, 11, 12. 


13 Behold ! my Servant shall prosper; 

He shall be raised, and extolled, and highly exalted. 


13. This and the two following verses 
form the text, on which chap. liii. may 
be said to be a commentary. From the 
deliverance to be effected by Cyrus, the 
prophet makes a sudden, but natural 
transition to that infinitely more glorious 
salvation which the Messiah should ef¬ 
fect; and shews that the latter was to 
be achieved, not by conquest, but by 


suffering, n-rt is here used Sclktiku)?, 
for the purpose of drawing special atten¬ 
tion to Him and his work. For rnrr nay, 
comp. xlii. 1, 19, xlix. 3, 5, 1. 10. As 
Cyrus had succeeded and attained to a 
high pitch of worldly elevation and re¬ 
nown, so the greater future Deliverer 
should prosper in his spiritual under¬ 
taking, and be crowned with glory and 
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H As many were shocked at thee, 

(Such was the disfiguration of his appearance more than that of man, 
And of his form more than that of the sons of men :) 

15 So shall lie sprinkle many nations : 

Kings shall shut their mouths on account of him; 

For what had not been told them, they shall see ; 

And what they had not heard, they shall perceive. 


honour, most of the ancient ver¬ 

sions have taken in the acceptation of 
being prudent , intelligent , &c.; but the 
rendering of the Targ. wrnito 'p? nte'. nh, 
“ Behold ! my Servant the Messiah shall 
prosper better suits the connexion. 
That the verb has this signification, see 
Deut. xxix. 9; Josh. i. 7, 8; Prov. xvii. 
10; and, as here, in reference to the 
Messiah, Jer. xxiii, 5. nitt dyv are 
synonymes employed to express the su¬ 
perlative exaltation and glory of the 
Redeemer. Comp. Eph. i. 20—23; Phil, 
ii. 9—11 ; Heb. ii. 7—9. The Midrash 
Tanhuma, taking each of the verbs se¬ 
parate^, explains the passage thus: 
mjn muon twin ditch p d't— mean nbo 

murr "onto p, This is the King Messiah ,— 
who shall be higher than Abraham , more 
elevated than Moses , and exalted above 
the ministering angels. 

14, 15. To the words vpu? &c. 
forming the protasis, correspond ny p, 
&c. which introduce the apodosis. The 
p, in ver. 14, is merely expletive of what 
precedes it, and introduces an exegetical 
parenthesis. The change of at thee, 
into vto, at him , which is the reading of 
two MSS., the Targ., and Syr., is doubt¬ 
less an emendation. Similar instances 
of enallage of person are not uncom¬ 
mon in Hebrew poetry. The 14th verse 
commences with a direct address, which 
form gives way to the use of the third 
person, more appropriately used in de¬ 
scription, and is not resumed. Dpv? is 
used intransitively to express the shock 
felt by the mind on the discovery of any 
unexpected object or event. Here, as 
in Jer. ii. 12, xviii. 16, xix. 8, it conveys 
the idea of disappointment and aversion. 
With such feelings the bulk of the Jew¬ 
ish people (D'3"5) regarded our Saviour; 
and consequently derived no benefit 
from his atonement. When, on the 
other band, he was preached unto the 


Gentiles ( tBveenv , O'V 1 ), they believed, 
and participated in its blessings. nrwSp 
is the construct of nnvjp, corruption , de¬ 
formity, disfigurement , from nrnp, to cor¬ 
rupt , spoil , deface . It is in construction 
with though separated from it by 

VTNp, just as *V33 is from Dpp in V33 

Job xv. 10. See also Isa. xix. 
8. The preposition p is here, as in the 
clause just quoted from Job, to be taken 
in its comparative, and not, with Heng- 
stenberg, Hitzig, and Reinke, in its 
negative or privative acceptation. Fill¬ 
ing up the ellipses, the passage will 
read thus: nnvpi irn rwrpp imsrp nntp p 
dim Ttffip yinp, Such was the disfigure¬ 
ment of his countenance, more than that 
of the countenance of any man , and the 
disfigurement of his form , more than 
that of the form of the sons of men. In 
the second line of a parallelism the term 
which expresses the thing compared is 
frequently omitted. Some of the mo¬ 
derns, after Jerome, limit the descrip¬ 
tion here given to the humble and 
abject condition of the Messiah; but, 
that the effects of the bodily injuries 
inflicted upon him, as well as of the 
intense mental anguish to which he wa9 
subject, are likewise to be taken into the 
account, the minute detail of his suffer¬ 
ings in the following chapter abundantly 
proves. D’33 Dp ny p. The verb pn, 
which occurs here in the Hiph. Conju¬ 
gation, signifies, in every other instance, 
to sprinkle , besprinkle . The idea of 
leaping for joy , exulting , &c. to which 
Gesenius assigns the primary plaee in 
his Lexicon, is unsustained by a single 
example from Hebrew usage, or from 
any of the kindred dialects. The Arab. 

)jj, which has been compared, has no 

such signification,—the rendering, exul- 
tavit pree hilaritate, which Golius gives 
from the Kamoos, being founded on an 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

1 Who hath believed our report ? 

And to whom hath the arm of Jehovah been revealed ? 


erroneous reading. See Frey tag. In 
Ethiopic the corresponding verb is 

■ rru, respersit, conspersit; hence 

ffiVItt : ■ the sprinkling of blood , 

Heb. xi. 28 ; Ytm: : the 

same, xii. 24 ; and flYtm: s 

AA.P1W1 : ncn'PA : through the 

sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ , 
2 Pet. i. 2. Conip. Heb. ix. 19. 

: (UH * 

©rwV: rhUfl : and sprinkled the 

book of the law , and all the people. The 
Vulg. and Syr. accordingly render, 

^ .. V V 

asperget gentes multas; |viV^S. 

..V ^ • 

, purifying , or expiating many 

nations. With such support we may 
dismiss the derivations of Schroeder, 
Gesenius, Martini, Michaelis, and others, 
and acquiesce in the decision of Fiirst, 
in his Heb. Concord. “ At vero nil im- 
pedit, quominus eliam hoc loco ingeni- 
tarn verbi significationem retineanius.” 
This signification he shews to be rigare, 
irriyare , inspergere } adspergere, im - 
buere. On consulting the passages in 
the Levilical code in which the verb 
occurs, instances will be found of an 
ellipsis both of the material sprinkled, 
and the preposition l », upon, just as in 
the present case. See Lee’s Sermons and 
Dissert, pp. 199—202. The ceremonial 
use of the term, and the N. T. allusions 
to it, quoted above, shew the meaning 
to be, that the Messiah would extend to 
the nations the purifying efficacy of 
his blood. The offence taken at him 
by the Jews, and the experience of 
his salvation by the numerous Gentile 
nations (E'in enj), form a striking anti¬ 
thesis. For np to shut the mouth , 
comp. Job xxix, 9. It means, to main¬ 


tain a respectful silence, and so to ac¬ 
knowledge the superiority of the person 
to whom it is shewn, here signifies 
to perceive mentally. The preaching of 
the gospel, as the means of extending 
throughout the world the blessings of 
redemption, is clearly implied in the 
prophetic description ; while the history 
of the church abundantly exhibits the 
fulfilment of the prediction. 

Chapter LIII.— 1. The prophet re¬ 
sumes the subject of the offence taken 
by the Jews, at the meanness of our 
Lord’s outward appearance; and to in¬ 
timate, that few, if any of them, would 
receive the testimony borne by himself 
and other divinely inspired messengers 
on the subject, he asks, Who hath be¬ 
lieved, &e. ? rnfiot} or rrcoti is properly 
the Pahul Part, and signifies what has 
been heard by any one. Chrysostom so 
understands it here : ou#c etne, rg SiSacr- 
Ka'Kta gp£)V Ivravda beuevos, art ovk 
oi KoOtv ri €(f)6€yyovTO, dXX* anep t)kov- 
crav napa tov 0<oC ravra drrriyyehav. 
Thus also Martini, Jahn, Rosenmiiller, 
and others. That it was not, however, 
intended to convey the idea of the divine 
origin of the message, appears from the 
usus loquendi , according to which, it is 
employed actively, to denote a report or 
testimony communicated to, and heard 

by others. Comp, the Ethiopic » 

audivit , test if cat us est ; , testi¬ 

mony. LXX. 0 * 017 , Rom. x. 16. Targ. 
Njryvc?, our announcement. vvi], arm, 
like t, hand, denotes power as put forth 
in act. The meaning is, that few would 
recognise in the Messiah, the efficacious 
interposition of Jehovah for the deliver¬ 
ance of Israel. To such, however, as 
believed, he was 0eoO dvvaptv teat Seov 
ao(btav, 1 Cor. i. 24. No importance is 
to be attached to the use ofinstead of 
) and 'jn, which, in all other instances, 
follow nfa, since these prepositions are 
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2 For lie grew up like a sucker before them, 

And like a root out of dry ground : 

lie bad neither form nor splendour, that we should regard him ; 
Nor appearance, that we should desire him. 

3 He was despised and contemned by men, 

A man of sorrows, and familiar with grief, 


otherwise often interchangeable. Comp. 

the Arab. » * n Harir. 

«• •• 

2 . The i in ton is causal, and, at the 
same time, connects the verb with vto, 
chap. Iii. 15: the subject being tbe Ser¬ 
vant of Jehovah there spoken of. nto 
is frequently used of the growth of plants, 
pto, properly, a suckling; here a sucker 
or shoot sprouting up from the root of a 
tree that has been cut down to the 
ground. Hence root , the corre¬ 

sponding synonyme ; meaning that which 
springs from the root. Comp, a similar 
metaphorical use of this word, and of 
Tin and 1^3, chap. xi. 1, and the note on 
that verse. The suffix in cannot, 
with any propriety, be referred to Jeho¬ 
vah ; since it was not in his estimation, 
but in that of the Jewish people, that 
the Messiah was as a root out of a dry 
ground. It is true, people, does not 
precede; but it is obviously understood 
in the interrogative 'P, in the foregoing 
verse, dm 'p, Who among the people ; 
i . e. the Jews. A more insignificant and 
unpromising object cannot well be imag¬ 
ined, than a solitary sprout in an arid 
soil, and under a sultry oriental sky. 
The figure strikingly sets forth the re¬ 
duced and obscure condition of the family 
of David, at the time of our Lord’s ap¬ 
pearance. Of the application of part of 
the language to the Virgin Mary, by 
Eusebius, Theodoret, Jerome, and other 
Fathers, we may say with Calvin : “ extra 
rem loquuntur.” isn and rrbnp are re¬ 
peated from chap. Iii. 14, only with the 
superadded idea of beautiful or gracef ul; 
which, indeed, Tpi, ornament, splendour , 
expresses. There is clearly a reference 
to the splendour and pomp of the regal 
state, by which monarchs are distin¬ 
guished from those around them. No 
such majesty marked the Messiah. The 
Athnach should have been placed at rra, 
and not at as the parallelism shews. 


Symm. has rightly rendered the i before 
the verbs by tva. The prophet uses the 
plural per kolvoxtiv, —identifying him¬ 
self with his nation, though he con¬ 
demned their conduct. 

3. What had just been described nega¬ 
tively, is now asserted positively. Dto’N 
is a rare plural, instead of D'ILPh; occur¬ 
ring only besides in Ps. cxli. 4; Prov. 
^ . P t has been variously ren¬ 

dered. LXX. tKkfiTTOV TTapci rovs vtous 
tQ>v auBpd>7T(Ov. Symm. tAd^KTroy dv- 
Vulg. novissimus vironnn. Syr. 

0 9 v q v 

, humillimus hominum. 


Abenezra similarly, C'iddn dj? ton, 

he ceased to be reckoned ivith men. Most 
of the moderns approve of the sense 
brought out by comparing the Arab. 


, spe el auxilio dcstiluit ; 


destitutus ope, dereliclus , conlemplus; 
which seems sufficiently justified by Vnn 
'2TTJ7, my intimate friends have abandoned 
?ne, Job xix. 14. See Schultens in loc. 
As, however, those who are thus deserted, 
are usually despised or contemned, hence 
the idea of contempt or abhorrence is here 
conveyed. nu3 and ton are thus syno- 
nymes. As to form, ton ia a verbal 
adj. from the intrans. verb ton, to leave 
off, cease, desert, &c. vdv is elegantly 
borrowed from the preceding D'to'N; or, 
if we .suppose it to have been previously 
in the prophet’s mind, it may have oc¬ 
casioned the use of this plural. tfrN 
nintop, a man of sorrows, according to a 
Hebrew idiom, “a man of many sorrows;” 
one who is the subject of great or mani¬ 
fold sufferings. Comp, ninain 'OTN, a man 
of reproofs; i. e. one frequently reproved, 
Prov. xxix. 1. 3N3 signifies to be pained 

or wounded , either in body or mind, but 
more usually the latter. Comp, the Syr. 


doluit; Arab. and 
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So that men hid their free from him; 

He was despised, and we regarded him not. 
4 But it was our griefs lie bare, 

It was our sorrows he carried. 


malo statn nnrstoque ammo fuit. *n 
Symm. renders yva) error I'd era), known by 
sickness, and is followed by Jahn, Mar¬ 
tini, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and Maurer. 
According to this interpretation, the 
meaning would be, that the Messiah was 
distinguished from all other men by the 
intensity of his sufferings. The parallel¬ 
ism, however, requires that the Messiah 
himself should he the subject of the 
knowledge or experience here ■ spoken 
of: knowing, experienced in, fam War with 
suffering. That the Pahul Part, is to 
be taken in this sense, comp. Dent, i. 
13, 15; where C'rT is manifestly synony¬ 
mous with E'tay\ c-ODry, and is to he ren¬ 
dered, knowing, skilful , or the like. The 
LXX., Syr., and Vulg., appear to have 
read 5T), which is found in eight MSS., 
originally in one more, and now in four 
others by correction. The reading of 
De Rossi’s MS. 319, rvn, is not entitled 
to notice. ,! ?n, the Pause punctuation 
for ’/Ti, weakness, affliction , pain, sickness, 
is used both of corporeal and of mental 
disease ; and of what is inflicted by an¬ 
other, as well as of what arises from 
natural causes in the subject. In the 
present connexion, all ideas of natural 
malady or infirmity would be most irrele¬ 
vant. Comp. vers. 5, 6, 7, 8, 10. Com¬ 
mentators are generally agreed, that the 
prophet uses the word figuratively to 
denote the severe bodily and menial 
sufferings to which our Lord was sub¬ 
jected. v.pp ops -ippep*. The i is here 
to he taken €K/3rtTtK<Sr; and the 3 is the 
Caph vcritalis. Literally : So that there 
was a hiding of face from him. The 
LXX., Aq., Vulg., and Targ., and some 
modern translators, have rendered the 
suffix in "tipp as that of the first person 
plural; hut less aptly. Isaiah represents 
the Saviour as an object of disgust to 
the Jews, in language calculated to pro¬ 
duce on the mind a strong impression of 
their hatred to his person and claims ; 
and closes the verse, as he had begun it, 
with rnn?: only adding a negative pro¬ 
position for the sake of greater energy. 


4- is strongly adversative, and is 
designed pointedly to direct the atten¬ 
tion of the reader to the fact, that the 
sorrow and grief which had just been 
attributed to the Messiah were not occa¬ 
sioned by any thing in himself, but were 
inflictions, which, but for his substitution, 
we must have borne. To mark this 
more distinctly, the identical words 
and aiop are repeated from the preced¬ 
ing verse. In both instances they denote 
inflictions, or sufferings, on account of 
sin. Hence the LXX. and Symm. 
render : rd? apaprlas rjpd>v. For ^tar, 
eleven MSS., the Ven. Ed. of 1525—28, 
and seventeen other editions, have the 
full plural form M^n. And instead of 
laptop, upwards of twenty MSS., and 
two editions read ’OStopp; hut all the 
ancient versions have the plural. Before 
ctap, thirteen MSS., originally five more, 
now three ; four editions, and many more 
insert Hirr as a Keri; yet it is probably a 
mere repetition, by some copyist, from 
the preceding hemistich. It lias been 
maintained by some, that the verbs Nip3 
and tap signify simply, to bear away, 
remove , &c., and convey no idea of 
suffering or bearing, in the way of punish¬ 
ment; but in direct opposition to fact, 
and to the spirit of the context. Not 
only are the phrases, ptf nxl' 3, Npn Nipa, 
to bear sin , to bear iniquity , used of one 
who suffers for his own sin, but also of 
the expiation made for the sin of others, 
by vicarious suffering. See Lev. v. 1,17, 
xvii. 16, xxiv. 15 ; Numb. ix. 13, xiv. 33; 
Exod. xxviii. 38; Lev. x. 17, xvi. 22. 
Thus also, in ver. 12 of this very chapter, 
MTL'D E'lTNCn burn, And he bare the sin, 

T T i * 

i. e. the punishment due to the sin, of 
many. Comp, for a similar usage, in 

Arab. Koran, xxix. 11, 12: 

'y-J 

1*4"' ejksi'j 
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We, indeed, accounted him smitten, 

Stricken by God, and afflicted : 

5 But he was wounded on account of our transgressions; 
He was bruised on account of our iniquities : 


“ And the unbelievers say to those who 
believe: Follow our way, and we will 
bear your sins; but they shall not bear 
any part of their sins , but they shall bear 
their own burdens In like manner, 
tap signifies to sustain or bear ; to bear 
as a burden what another cannot bear; 
to bear what is imposed by another , either 
by oppression, or as punishment. Hence 
the nouns tap, tab, tao, ntap, a burden. 
But it also signifies to bear or suffer 
vicariously ,—the idea of the weight or 
burden of the punishment being neces¬ 
sarily implied. Thus Lam. v. 7, un.3M 
«tap crrnbw, We bear their iniquities , i.e. 
the punishment due to their iniquities ; 
their penal consequences. Comp. ver. 11 
of this chap, tap; wn crctei, for he sus¬ 
tained the punishment of their iniquities. 
That such is the meaning of the verb 
here, Gesenius himself allows, “tap,— 
trop. to bear the sorrows , sins, of any 
one, i.e. to suffer the punishment which 
another has merited,” Heb. Lex. in voc. 
Thus also Winer, in his Edit, of Simonis: 
“ trop. pec eat urn alicujus bajulare est 

f >eccati poenas gravissimas perpeli,” Jes. 
iii. 11 ; Thren. v. 7. The words are also 
thus quoted in the ancient Rabbinical 

work, entitled Pesikta : iotas? nnn hTQUO 
rvtcnn noM?3 waim -raDn ndd nnn it btcd 
mu 03 pn tatttai ‘mwnnrrt nnN nsm ta ion 

p^DTi taion dn ib now pn ta ion D'ota* rnrro 

ib hon n ©3 i^’bn pN 3'nm Nirrr Dyij? pnnb 
nnovJ3 dpin taaDN ; “When the blessed 
Creator made his world, he stretched 
out his hand under the throne of glory, 
and brought out the soul of the Messiah. 
He then said to him : Wilt thou heal 
and redeem my sons after six thousand 
years? lie replied: Yes. Then God 
said to him : Wilt thou bear the inflic¬ 
tions in order to purge their iniquity, as 
it is written : But it was our diseases he 
bore? He said to him : I will bear 
them joyfully.*’ Such was the construe- 
lion put upon the passage by the LXX.: 
Ourof rag apaprlas qpd>v (frtpti, Kal 
7T€pt qpdtv oSwarat; avros dvtXa/ 3t, Kal 
robs novovs vnlpauev. To the doctrine 


of the vicarious sufferings of the Messiah, 
as here taught, it has been objected, that 
the words are quoted Matt. viii. 17, in 
application to our Lord’s removal of 
bodily diseases. But the objection would 
only be valid, if it could be shewn, that 
the application made by the Evangelist 
was designed to exhaust the meaning of 
the prophet. The instances of miracu¬ 
lous cures were merely an incipient ful¬ 
filment of the prediction : a type or 
specimen of what was to be effected by 
our Lord’s mediation generally. The 
Jews were taught to regard disease as 
the temporal punishment of sin ; and 
since the prophet clearly shews, in the 
following verse, that the end to be at¬ 
tained by the substitutionary sufferings of 
the Messiah, was the removal of punish¬ 
ment from the guilty, the quotation was 
appositely applied to the removal of 
bodily distempers, as a partial attain¬ 
ment of that end. See Magee on the 
Atonement, vol. i. pp. 412—435, third 
edit., Lond. 1812. waa, smitten , by 
divine judgment. The verb is specially 
applied to the infliction of such diseases 
as the plague or leprosy. Hence Jerome 
renders, leprnsus. Aq. a(}irip.cvov. Symm. 
Iv a(j)r) out a, Tlieod. better, pcpaariyd- 
pevov. The words, niSDi E'^n n3D, are 
exegetical,—expressing, in plain terms, 
the opinion of the Jews, that the suffer¬ 
ings of our Lord were inflicted as the 
immediate punishment of great personal 
guilt. That they were accustomed to 
draw similar conclusions, see Luke xiii. 1; 
John ix. 2. 

5 . The prophet now describes in plain 
terms what be bad expressed figuratively 
in the preceding verse, bbrra, the pass. 
Part, in Poel, might be rendered 
pierced ,—being derived from tan, Arab. 


, perforatus est , to bore , pierce , &c- 

It would thus distinctly recognise the 
piercing of the hands, feet, and side of 
our Redeemer, as described by the evan¬ 
gelists. Comp. Ps. xxii. 17; Zech, xii. 
10 . But that it is better to adopt the 
more extended signification of the verb, 
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CHAP. LI1T.J 


The punishment with a view to our peace was upon him. 

That by his stripes we might be healed. 

6 All wc, like sheep, have gone astray ; 

We have turned each to his own way; 

But Jehovah hath inflicted upon him the punishment of us all. 


appears from the general use of n3“to, 
following. Thus the LXX. irpavpa- 

tIo8tj ; Arab. vu ^ nus <wcepit; II. 

mult a inf exit vulnera. The Syr. has 

^ v 

^ 3 , occisus est ; a signification 
which ^Trr certainly has, Gen. xxxiv. 27 ; 
Isa. xiv. IS. toi, to break in small 
pieces, crush, expresses the excessive 
severity of our Lord’s sufferings. Comp, 
ver. 10; Luke xxii. 44; Matt, xxvii. 
46; Ps. xxii. 14—17. The preposition 
p? has here the causative signification, 
and assigns the immediate ground or 
reason of these sufferings. "CTO, 

lit. the punishment of our peace; but as 
such construction is altogether abhorrent 
from the English idiom, the phrase must 
be rendered periphrastieally, the punish¬ 
ment by which our peace is effected , i. c. 
the exemplary sufferings which were re¬ 
quired in order to our enjoying immunity 
from punishment. The genitive is that 
of object, “cto, being derived from "O', 
to chasten, correct , with a view to moral 
improvement, hence to teach , generally; 
to punish, as a warning to others, con¬ 
veys the idea of sufferings, which, while 
they atoned for our sins, and thereby 
procured for us reconciliation with God, 
furnished a public illustration of the 
great principles of his moral govern¬ 
ment. This, however, is only a secondary 
idea, and must not be taken to the ex¬ 
clusion of suffering, which is the primary 
signification of the term. The LXX. 
have 7 raiSela ; but both naiBela and 
7 raiS(v<o are currently used by them in 
the sense of inflicting castigation or pu¬ 
nishment. See Magee, ut sup. p. 401 ; 

U > V 

Syr. | Zot , castigatio, correptio ; 

Arab. L—JlM, instruxit, docuit , castigavit 

spec, verberibus. The use of 11 upon 
him,” plainly shews that punishment is 
meant. For thirty-two MSS., 

orig. two more, and one in the marg.; 
four of the early, and thirty-one other 


editions, read in the plural, which 

would express the abundance and variety 
of blessings flowing to us through the 
death of the Messiah. The plural of 
this noun is not used elsewhere. For 
the doctrine, comp. chap. ix. 6; Micah 
v. 5; Zech. vi. 13; Eph. ii. 14—17; 
Col. i. 20, 21; Hcb. xiii. 20. nron i s 
taken collectively, and must be rendered 
in the plural. Nrp, a partic. noun, from 
net., to heal; but as diseases are spoken 
of in Scripture as a punishment for sin, 
so deliverance from the effects of sin is 
represented figuratively as a cure. Comp, 
chap. vi. 10, note ; Mark iv. 12. 

6 . A common but very significant 
metaphor, teaching the folly, diversity, 
universality, and guilt of sin. It is here 
specially introduced for the purpose of 
accounting for the intensity of the Mes¬ 
siah's sufferings. Comp. Ps. cxix. 176; 

1 Pet. ii. 25. Oure yap to-a ndvrcov to. 
nX^ppeX^para, oudt eis o rpdnos’ nXXa 
yap rn ’AiyvffTituv eldtoXa, Ka\ nXXa ra 
$oii't«eaw Ka! rd'EXX^co^cTfpa, xai aXXa 
rd>v 2 kv8iov’ aXX* uptos el Ka! dta(j)opot 
ttjs nXdvrjs oi Tponot, 7rdi>rf? opoltos rbu 
ovra 0fdy KaraXeXot7rdr€s itpK.eip.ev tt po- 
pdreus nXavti) pivots, nai npoKCtpivots 
rots Xvkois. Theodoret in loc. The same 
holds true of transgressors individually. 
No two sin precisely alike; but all, 
without exception, are in a state of 
apostasy, guilt, and peril. The 1 in 
nyn is adversative, and introduces the 
second member of the antithesis, ia 
&c. the LXX, paraphrase, tt apidcDKe 
avrov rats apaprlats qptov ; but the verb 
properly signifies to fall in tvith , or act 
upon any one, and is used both in 
a friendly and in a hostile sense. Here 
the latter obviously obtains; hence some 
interpreters render, with Kimchi, hosli- 
liter in eum irruere fecit. Simply to lay 
upon , is too weak; Symm. better, kot- 
avTTjoat inotTjoev, caused to reach, i. e. 
as the object on which the punishment 
was inflicted. Comp. Numb, xxxii. 23; 
and for the signification of 5»D, in n 
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7 He was severely afflicted, yet he submitted himself, 

And opened not his mouth; 

As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 

Or as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 

So lie opened not his mouth. 

8 Without restraint, and without a sentence he was taken away; 
And who can describe his generation ? 


hostile sense, Judg. viii. 21; 1 Sam. xxii. 
17 ; 2 Sam. i. 1.5 ; 1 Kings ii. 29 ; Amos, 
v. 19. Punishment is here represented 
under the metaphor of a wild beast, to 
which straying sheep are exposed in the 
wilderness. It is eagerly looking out 
for its victims; but, instead of falling in 
with them, it comes in contact with the 
shepherd himself, and while it attacks 
him, the sheep make their escape. Thus 
the Messiah, having as Mediator inter¬ 
posed himself between his people and 
the punishment which was coming upon 
them, received it upon his sacred person 
in their room. Comp. Zech. xiii. 7; 
Matt. xxvi. 31 ; John x. I —18; 1 Pet. 
ii. 24, 25. The transition from the con¬ 
dition of the sheep, in the former half 
of the antithesis, to that of the Shep¬ 
herd, was natural and easy, fw is a col¬ 
lective noun, which accounts for the 
ancient versions exhibiting the plural. 

are correlates. 

7. Cyril among the ancients, Sanc- 
tius, Sanchez, Hensler, Dathe, Kuinoel, 
Jahn, Lowth, Crusius, Moiler, Green, 
Boothroyd, Jones, and others, render 
n»3 mrri xu::, It was exacted, and he be¬ 
came answerable , or to this effect; and 
this rendering has generally been ap¬ 
proved by such as hold the doctrine of 
our Lord’s voluntary substitution. It 
is, however, to say the least, very doubt¬ 
ful whether such meaning can fairly be 
brought out of the words. It is certain 
none of the ancient translators under¬ 
stood them so ; Symm. Trpocrqva^q Kai 
avro? vTTTjKovae ; LXX. Ka\ avros Sia 
to KeKaKatadai ; Syr., reading Via: instead 

V V ^ * 

of c::, fcOfr D , accessit et hu - 

miliavit se ; Vulg. oblatus est quia ipse 
voluit. icy signifies, indeed, to press a 
debtor , to extort service, &c.; but uni¬ 
formly with the implication, that the 
debt or service is obtained from the 


individual against his will. Chap. lx. 18 
forms no exception — enp?:, exactors, 
being there qualified by the term np r ia, 
righteousness. The verb occurs in 
Niphal only in three other passages; 
viz. 1 Sam. xiii. 6, xiv. 24 ; Isa. iii. 5 ; 
in all of which the idea of being dis¬ 
tressed, oppressed, &c. is obviously that 
which is intended to be conveyed. In 
like manner, though n:v, the other verb 
here employed, signifies to respond , an¬ 
swer, announce, &c. it no where conveys 
the notion of legal or moral responsi¬ 
bility. This signification lias been trans¬ 
ferred to it from the Latin, ad diem 
respondere. I am, therefore, compelled, 
on purely philological grounds, to reject 
the rendering in question, though I 
firmly believe the doctrine which it 
teaches. To n»a in Niphal, I assign 
here, with Koppe, Jahn, Steudel, Ileng- 
stenberg, and lieinke, the reflexive sig¬ 
nification, he submitted himself. Such 
construction is required by N'.rn, pre¬ 
ceding, and well agrees with the follow¬ 
ing description of the patience with 
which the Messiah endured his suffer¬ 
ings. Thu 9 kql adror vnfjKovae of 
Symm. and quia ipse voluit, of Jerome. 
Comp. John x. 17, 18; Phil. ii. 8; Heb. 
xii. 2 ; 1 Pet. ii. 23. vs nnsr vb) at the 
end of the verse is merely a repetition 
for the sake of emphasis: only the i in 
^ marks the apodosis. For the fulfil¬ 
ment, see the history of our Lord’s suf¬ 
ferings. 

8. The prophet now reaches the cul¬ 
minating point in his description of the 
sufferings of the Messiah, viz. the unjust 
death in which they terminated. That 
nj?5 is used of a removal from among the 
living, see Gen! v. 24, xiii. 3G; 2 Kings 
ii. 9 ; Jer. xv. 15 ; Ezek. xxiv. 16. wip: 
is similarly used, Job xxxii. 22; and 
f]Dn, Isa. lvii. 1. Gesen. compares the 

Arab. ;<jdJ| . And that such 
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For lie was cut off from the land of the living; 

On account of the transgression of my people lie was smitten. 


must be the signification of the verb 
here is plain, from the latter half of the 
verse. Perhaps no three words in the 
Hebrew Bible have been more variously 
rendered than nj£ issw; LXX. Iv 

tt) raneivdxrei (Just. Mar. and Chrysost. 
add aJrof) rj npiens avrov rjp@V » Syr. 

v 0 i Q •> ^ 

jjL^J ,^CO ^O^U, , e 

car cere et ex judicio rapt its est; Arab. 

< X T Xs«-, judicium ejus rapt us est ; 

Vulg. De angustia , et de judicio sublatus 
est; Jewish Span, de detenimiento y de 
juizio fue tornado, and thus generally 
the Rabbins; and by Calvin, Gesenius, 
Hitzig, and Scholz: only Calvin and 
others explain njn of our Lord’s being 
taken up to glory. Doderlein, Dathe, 
and others, take -uMrpp 7 ) to be a 

* T i w 

hendiadis, and translate, post angustias 
judicii ad suppliciam rapitur; Lowth, 
Tingstad., and Jones, Ig an oppressive 
judgment he was taken off. By another 
class of interpreters the preposition is 
taken in its negative or privative accep¬ 
tation : Zwinglius, indicta causa citraque 
judicium tolletur; Leo Juda, Absque 
dilatione citraque judicium raptus est ; 
Coverdale, He shat be had awaie, his 
cause not herd, and without any judge¬ 
ment ; Luzzatto, On Vemportait ( on le 
tuait) sans autorite souveraine, et sans 
justice, c'cstu-dire : on pouvait le tuer 
impunement. This construction seems 
preferable to any other; only is to 
be taken in its usual signification, re¬ 
straint, hindrance , and -Eroo in that of 
sentence , judicial sentence. Instead of 
restraining the Jews from carrying into 
effect their murderous purpose against 
our Lord, Pilate “ delivered ” him “ to 
their will.” Luke xxiii. 25. Nor as 
procurator, occupying the judgment 
seat, Matt, xxvii. 19, did he pronounce 
a formal sentence upon him, but merely 
decided (cntKptve) that it should be as 
the Jews required, Luke xxiii. 24.—Of 
the different interpretations that have 
been given of "vn, generation , such as 
eternal production ; length of life ; man¬ 
ner of life ; posterity; men living at the 
\ same time; the last alone is justifiable 


on the ground of Hebrew usage. It 
only signifies posterity when used in the 
plural, and even then only such of a 
posterity as are contemporaries. LXX. 

yevea ; Saad. corresponding to 

the use of “vn, Gen. vii. 1 ; Eccles. i. 4. 
Storr, Doderlein, Dathe, Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, and others, takeVwmH, though 
the accusative, to be equivalent to the 
nominative absolute, and render, Who of 
his contemporaries considered that he 
was, &c.; but such construction is not 
so natural as that which regards it as 
strictly the accusative absolute, “ And 
as to the men of his time,-who can 
conceive of them ?” i. e. their atrocious 
wickedness. The verb P’tt, of which 
Pniiir is the Pile], signifies to conceive in 
ike mind, meditate, and then to give 
utterance to such conceptions; LXX. 
btqyqoerat. The best comment on the 
words is furnished by the testimony of 
Josephus de Bell. Jud. lib. v. cap. 13, 
sect. 0. O Ipat ‘Parpauov fipaSwovrarv eiri 
tovs a\tTT)piovs, rj KaraTroOqvai av vno 
Xacrparos, rj KaTaKXvodqvat ttjv ndkiv, 
t) tovs rf)s 2obopr)vrjs peraXa^eiv tcqpav- 
tovs * 7ro\v yap rd>v ravra Tza$dvT<iiV 
rjveyKe TENEAN ddc&Tfpav. “ I deem 
it, that if the Romans bad delayed to 
come against these wretches, the city 
would have been swallowed up by an 
earthquake, or overwhelmed by a deluge, 
or experienced the same fate with 
Sodom : for it bore a more impious 
generation than those which suffered 
such things.” And again, cap. x. sect. 
5. pqre TENEAN maSyov yeyovevai 
KaKias yovipoirtpau. “ Nor was there 
ever from the beginning of the world 
a generation more prolific in wicked¬ 
ness.” Comp. Matt. xii.39,xxiii.33; Luke 

xi. 48—51. 113, Arab.^i-, occidit, to 

cut, cut off, slay, hill , expresses the vio¬ 
lent death of the Messiah. Comp. Dan. 
ix. 2G, where rn3 is similarly used. Ps. 
lxxxviii. 6 ; Lam. iii. 54. The pronom. 
affix in refers to the prophet, who, 
as frequently, includes himself among 
the people. For the LXX. have 
read rflo), els Odvarov, smitten unto 
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9 They had also assigned him his grave with the wicked, 
But he was with the rich after his death : 

Because he had done no violence. 

Neither was deceit found in his mouth. 


death. Thus also the versions which 
have been made from the LXX.; but 
the reading is confirmed by no Heb. 
MS., and by no other independent au¬ 
thority. On the contrary, Symm., 
Thcod., the Targ., Syr., and Jerome, all 
express the pronoun. And that the two 
first so translated, clearly proves, that 
rnoj was not the reading of the text in 
the time of Origen, as Kennicott, in 
Lowtli, contends. In the dispute of that 
father with the Jews, the argument did 
not turn upon the rendering of this par¬ 
ticular word, but upon "W, rov Xaov 
fiov, my people, from whom the person 
spoken of is evidently distinguished. 
On this being urged, the Jew who had 
objected that it was not one man, but 
one people that was meant, was silenced. 
Orig. con. Celsum, lib. i. p. 370, edit. 
1733. The proposed emendation is, 
therefore, justly rejected by Gesenius, 
Hitzig, Scholz, and other moderns. It 
is contended by Gesenius and others 
that in taj, the poetical suffix is plural and 
not singular; but the latter alone suits 
the context, and is decidedly to be so 
taken, chap. xliv. 15, where it refers to 
Vdb, and is converted into V?, vcr. 17. 
See also Gen. ix. 26, 27; and comp. 
Job xx. 23, xxii. 2, xxvii. 23, for a simi¬ 
lar use of in the singular. In the 
last of these passages the form is imme¬ 
diately changed into vjv. Thus the Syr. 
and Vulg. 

9. l?!*h lit. and he gave , i. e. destined, 
appointed , assigned; but this form of the 
verb is very often used impersonally, as 
in the German, Man gab; or the French, 
On avait ordonne ; and is best rendered 
by an English plural. The meaning is, 
that our Saviour was destined by the 
Jews to have the ignoble burial of those 
who underwent capital punishment. *0 
fit ft\ao'(j)T)fiTio'as Ocov KaraXcvo'Of'is Kpf- 
paadoi fi t rjpepas, xtu dripois #c<U a(f)av (Us 
6a7TT€cr6<ii. “Let him who blasphemes 
God, be stoned and hanged for a day, 
and have a disgraceful and obscure bu¬ 
rial.” Josephus, Antiq. iv. 8. 6. See also 
Iken. in Bibl. Hagana, ii. p. 215. 


before D'yvh is not the sign of the accusa¬ 
tive, as it has been taken by the LXX., 
Symm., Vulg., and Targ., but is used as 
a preposition in the sense of with. Thus 

Saad. *jt* t® , and so 

Gesenius, Hitzig, and other moderns, 
confirming the received interpretation. 
Even Rosenmiiller falls in with it, in the 
last edition of his Scholia. Several in¬ 
terpreters, among whom Luther, Calvin, 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer, 
take Tttfr to be parallel with D’VttT), and 
give to it the signification of impious, 
ungodly , or the like ; mostly on the 
ground, that riches are frequently the 
source of pride, arrogance, and wicked¬ 
ness. This transition of meaning, how¬ 
ever, Hitzig scruples not to designate a 
fiction, and has recourse, with Martini 

and Koppe, to the Arab . jic. , to stumble, 

take a wrong step, &c.; but neither this 
verb, nor any of its derivatives, appear 
ever to have been used in the sense of 
criminality. In the Hebrew Bible 
uniformly signifies rich , and it depends 
upon the circumstances of the context, 
what character is to be attached to the 


individual thus designated. Saad. 

, cum opulent is; Jewish Span. 


con rico. In Tufrnto the i is adversa¬ 
tive, and the subst. verb, mr? is to be 
supplied. That Joseph of Arimathea is 
meant no one can doubt who impar¬ 
tially compares the gospel history. Matt, 
xxvii. 57—61. vrnoa Abenezra, Fore- 
rius, CEcolampad., Zwinglius, Schindler, 
Drusius, Kennicott, Lowth, Jubb, Kui- 
nocl, Martini, Moller, Jenour, Noyes, and 
others, render, in his sepulchre —taking 
the 3 to be radical, and the noun to be 
the plural construct of rroa, a high 
place :—and attaching to it the idea of 
tumulus. From no other passage, how¬ 
ever, can it be shewn, that rrioa mean 
tumuli , or sepulchral mounds. On the 
contrary, they always mean either 
heights in general, or specifically the 
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10 But Jehovah was pleased to bruise him ; he put him to grief: 
Verily, if he make himself a sacrifice for sin, 

He shall see his seed, he shall live long. 

And the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper in his hand. 


high places so frequently mentioned in 
the O. T., where idolatrous worship was 
performed. Ezek. xliii. 7, forms no ex¬ 
ception ; for the connexion there requires 
us to point crritD^i, in or after their death, 
which some of De Rossi’s MSS. exhibit. 
It is also the punctuation of the Sonc. 

Edition, and is confirmed bv the render- 

• " _ ** 

mg of the Targum. Wherever rrim 
takes the suffix, it retains the Kainetz, 
as Lev. xxvi. .30 ; Isa. xxxvi. 7. I, 
therefore, adhere to the interpretation 
of the LXX., Targ., Syr., Vulg., and 
most modern versions, as those of 
\ itringa, Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Ting- 
stadius, Dathe, Gesenius, Hitzig, Heng- 
stenberg, Ewald, Reinke, Scholz, Jones, 
&e., according to which, a is the pre¬ 
position, and vnra the regular plural of 
death , with the pronom. suffix. We 
find the plural used Ezek. xxviii. 10, to 
express a violent death, or as Jarchi 
explains it, nn 'ro "tt, all kinds of death . 
It is thus intensive in force, and expresses 
the awful nature of that death, to which 
our Lord submitted. I have rendered 
after, on the authority of Lev. xi. 31 ; 
I Kings xiii. 31 ; Esther ii. 7, where the 
preposition has this meaning before the 
Infin. of rra. Comp, other passages in 
Noldius. The meaning is, that on his 
death, and while he remained in a state 
of death, his body was with, or, in the 
tomb of, a rich man. following, satis¬ 
factorily shews, that the two preceding 
hemistichs form an antithesis, and that 
it is to be restricted to the latter of them; 
for there would be no propriety in assign¬ 
ing the innocence of the Messiah as the 
cause why he was ignominiously treated 
by his enemies. The conjecture of 
Le Clerc, which Kennicott adopts, thal 
v^i? and have changed places, is 

totally unsupported. 

10. The Conjun. in rurri ia resumptive 
and confirmatory, connecting what fol¬ 
lows with rnrn, ver. 6. Whatever hand 
man might have in the death of the Re¬ 
deemer, it was, nevertheless, the result 
of the gracious purpose of God. Comp. 


Acts ii. 23. ^nrr ins'? refer back to 

1 VI ■ 1 I 

and N3T?, ver. 5. is an Aramaic 

form for n^nrr, the Ilipli. of to he in 
pain, suffer grief &c. CN, if so far from 
being here a particle of doubt, rather ex¬ 
presses the certainty of what is affirmed ; 
only the statement is put hypothetically, 
for the purpose of laying down the con¬ 
dition of the following predictions re¬ 
specting the success of the Messiah's 
undertaking. It forms the point of 
transition from the use of the Preterite 
to that of the Future tense. His sacri¬ 
fice was still future, but it should cer¬ 
tainly be presented, and issue in the 
specified results. In such cases, en has 
all the native force of its derivation from 

fpN, Arab. , which convey the idea 

of firmness, security, certainty, &c. Whe¬ 
ther BTL’n be the second person mascu¬ 
line, or the third feminine, (both being 
alike in form,) has been disputed. To 
the former mode of construction, it can¬ 
not fairly be objected that it would occa¬ 
sion too violent a change of person, since 
many such abrupt changes occur in the 
prophets. And, as such a degree of 
prominence had just been given to Lhe 
act of the Father in bruising the Son, 
there might, to the mind of a Hebrew, 
appear a singular propriety in the mo¬ 
mentary adoption of the direct form of 
address. Still, it seems more in accord¬ 
ance with the usual reciprocal force ofi^pj, 
his soul , for himself and especially as 
occurring immediately after, ver. 12, to 
take the verb as the third feminine, 
agreeing with uto.3. tw is used intransi¬ 
tively, as in 1 Kings xx. 12; so that the 
literal rendering of ^3 Dtf’N D'icn dn will 
be, Truly if his sold make itself a sacri¬ 
fice for guilt; i. e. if he lay down his 
life as a propitiatory sacrifice. Comp. 
TrapedciJKei^EAYTON virep ypaiv irpoa(})0- 
pav kcu Ovaiav, Eph. v. 2. Comp, also 
Matt. xx. 28 ; Gal. i. 4 ; H eb. ix. 14. 
The doctrine taught in these passages, 
and in our text, is that of our Lord’s 
voluntary substitution of himself as a 

3d 
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11 After the sorrow of his soul, he shall see it, and be satisfied ; 

By the knowledge of himself shall my Righteous Servant justify 
many; 

For he shall bear their iniquities. 


victim to expiate human guilt. Between 
and riN^n there is no further differ¬ 
ence, than that the latter relates to the 
sinful act, considered simply in itself: 
the former to its guilt as affecting the 
individual, in the way of exposing him 
to punishment. This liability the Mes¬ 
siah took upon himself, and actually en¬ 
dured the punishment due to others. 
Both terms are sacrificial, and are fre¬ 
quently used in the Levitical law. The 
“ seed ” of the Messiah are such as 
should believe in him, being born again 
through the instrumentality of his gospel, 
James i. 18; 1 Pet. i. 23, 25. In the 

East, Christians arc called 

the family of the Messiah. Comp. Ps. 
xxii. 31. The LXX., Vulg., and some 
moderns, among whom Lowth, connect 

with Jni, and render, a long- 
lived posterity, or a seed which shall pro¬ 
long their days ; hut the construction 
which refers both verbs to a common 
subject, viz. the Messiah, is more appro¬ 
priate. It is the constructio asyndeta. 
Thus the Syr., Vitringa, Doderlein, 
Dathe, Hensler, Tingstadius, van der 
Palm, Rosenmuller, Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Hengstenberg, Reinke, Scholz, and Je- 
nour. Comp, Ps. Ixxii. 15 ; Ileb. vii. 
16, 25 ; Rev. i. 18. rfirp yen means not 
simply the cause of Jehovah , as Gesenius 
interprets, but such cause as that in 
which Jehovah lakes peculiar delight. 
Like evboicla in the N. T., it implies 
special good-will, or favour. The term 
seems to have been selected here to cor¬ 
respond with ypn njn; at the beginning of 
the verse. in his hand , i. e. through 
his instrumentality. 

11. The prophet prosecutes the idea 
of the reward to be enjoyed by the Mes¬ 
siah, as the result of his painful suffer¬ 
ings. The verb rrsn cannot be construed 
with in the sense of seeing of i. e. 
“the fruit of,” which our common ver¬ 
sion expresses. Such construction would 
imply that only a part or portion should 
be seen. The preposition is rather used 


in the sense of after, from the time of as 
in Ps. lxxiii. 20, \"i?rra otfna, “ as a dream 
after one awakes.” The prophets pre¬ 
dicted the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow , 1 Pet. i. 11. 

signifies labour , toil , sorrow , travail , 
&c., but lias no reference whatever to the 
sorrows of childbirth, as some have ex¬ 
plained the term travail in our common 

version. Arab. fecit , operalus 

fuit. Hence the fatigue, exhaustion, 
&c., resulting from manual labour. The 
object to nsrY, he shall see , is snj, seed , in 
the preceding verse ; so that we have 
here another instance of resumptive pre¬ 
diction. vaip? riMY is again the constructio 
asyndeta, as in vcr. 10. The latter verb 
signifies to have abundance, to be supplied 
to the full , and expresses the immense 
number of converts whom it would be 
the Redeemer’s joy to contemplate. 

his knowledge , is the genitive of 
object: the knowledge which respects 
the Messiah ; a spiritual acquaintance 
with him and his propitiatory sufferings 
just described. In ’Tu? p’att, my righteous 
servant , the adjective is placed first, for 
the sake of emphasis, in order that the 
idea of righteousness, expressed by the 
preceding verb P'i£, might be more pro¬ 
minently exhibited. See on chap, xxviii. 
21. The charge of solecism, therefore, 
brought forward by Lowth, is without 
foundation. That the righteousness in¬ 
tended is the meritorious righteousness 
of Christ, on account of which sinners 
obtain the pardon of sin, and the conse¬ 
quent blessings of salvation, must he 
evident to all who are familiar with the 
Scripture use of the terms P'lV^, 
Sikuiog), diKatocrvvTj, diKcuos, in con¬ 
nexion with the execution of the scheme 
of mercy. See chap. xlv. 24 ; Jcr. xxiii. 
6; Acts xiii. 38, 39; Rom. iii. 21—28, 
iv. 5—8, 25, v. 16—19 ; 2 Cor. v. 21 ; 
Phil. iii. 9. The context abundantly 
shews that the verb P >: wn is used in the 
forensic sense, and not in that of moral 
improvement. J p’^n is unique, but 
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12 Therefore, I will divide for him a portion among the great; 
And with the strong he shall divide the spoil; 

Because he poured out his soul unto death, 

And was numbered with transgressors, 


seems designed to teach the actual com¬ 
munication of the blessing of justification 
to such as believe. Comp. ) nun, chap, 
xiv. 3; Jnvin, Gen. xlv. 7. ] in cnjtei 

is causal, assigning the reason why the 
Messiah was qualified to impart right¬ 
eousness or justification to sinners—his 
having suffered the punishment due to 
their guilt. For the signification of top, 
see on vcr. 4, 

12. In this verse, the reward of the 
Messiali is more distinctly announced in 
metaphors borrowed from the ancient 
military life, in which a victorious gene¬ 
ral had conferred upon him, by his 
monarch, the spoils which he had won, 
and again distributed them among the 
soldiers. lie was to have a glorious 
triumph as a compensation for the suffer¬ 
ings which he should endure. After 
/ will divide to him , his por¬ 

tion, is understood. The LXX., Vulg., 
followed by the fathers, and, among the 
moderns, by Hensler, Lowth, Martini, 
Dalhe, Boothroyd,Hengstenberg,Reinke, 
and Joiies, render crana and as 

accusatives, and thus represent the great 
and mighty as constituting the spoil 
given to our Lord. But the more natu¬ 
ral construction of the words is that 
given in our common version ,—} being 
rendered among, and with. That 
the latter is properly so rendered, is clear 
from the parallel use of this particle as a 
prepos., Prov. xvi. 19 : cn:ynw nvrtoitf avo 
cwrrwi tos pVrro, “ It is belter to be of a 
lowly spirit with the humble, than to 
divide the spoil with the proud.” Comp. 
DTCsth*, “ with transgressors,” in this 
very verse, and C*r«Trw, “ with the 
wicked,” ver. 9. And to satisfy the law 
of parallelism, a must be suffered to 
retain its usual signification of with, 
among, or such like. This construction 
is accordingly approved by Leo Juda, 
Castalio, Calvin, Hezel, llosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, Ituekert, Hitzig, Noyes, and 
Scliolz, as the more philologically cor¬ 
rect. The meaning thus brought out is, 
that, as the great and mighty have 


extended their conquests in the world, and 
brought home abundance of spoil, to be 
distributed according to custom, so the 
Messiah, having gained the victory in 
the infinitely important spiritual conflict 
in which he was to engage, should not 
be behind them, but should receive a 
reward suitable to the conquest he was 
to gain; and likewise, on his part, bestow 
rewards on bis followers. Comp. Luke 
xxii. 29 ; John xvii. 22 ; llcv. iii. 21. 
The reading pVrr instead of ptoN, found 
in one of De Rossi’s MSS., and supported 
by the LXX. and Arab., has in all pro¬ 
bability originated in a desire to intro¬ 
duce uniformity into this part of the 
verse.—The prophet is so full of the 
amazing love of the Messiah in laying 
down his life for transgressors, that 
though by using the causal particle 
therefore , at the beginning of the verse, 
he had shewn, that his sufferings pre¬ 
viously specified constituted the ground 
of his reward, yet he once more resumes 
the subject, which he introduces with 
the emphatic ton nnn, eo quod, pro eo 
quod , in reward for . The words, rnyn 
Yirpi rrob, forcibly express the voluntary 
and unreserved exposure to death, to 
which our Lord submitted in our room. 

rn?, Arab, > signifies to he hare , 

naked, &c. \ in Piel and Hiph. to make 
hare, empty, pour out . It occurs in the 
former of these conjugations, Ps. cxli. 8, 
'ito t?? ‘js, “ Suffer not my soul to be 
poured out,” i. e. by the enemy. *pn, to 
blast , make hare , is similarly used Jud. 
v. 18, roto) Vaipa rpn d», “a people that 
exposed their soul to die,” LXX. els 
6dvarov, nato), to death. The Arabs em¬ 
ploy the phrase, huso (JLJ , effudit 

animam suam, in the same 9ense. Comp. 
Phil. ii. 7, eavrov ’EKENQ2E, “ he emp¬ 
tied himself.” WD| is an instance of the 
imperfect or indefinite future, intimating 
that the intercession of the Messiah was 
not to be a transient act, or such an act 
as would be completed at the time of bis 
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And bare the sin of many, 

And made intercession for the transgressors. 


death, but that it would consist in an 
action continuously carried on in future 
time. For the fulfilment, see Luke 
xxiii. 31; Rom. viii. 34 ; Ilcb. vii. 25 ; 
1 John ii. 1. For the general significa¬ 
tion of SSD, sec on chap, xlvii. 3, and 
liii. 6. As used here in Iliphil with *>, 
it means, to present the cause of another, 
io use one's influence for his benefit . 

So manifestly is the doctrine of atone¬ 
ment taught in this important section of 


the prophet, that Gescnius himself is 
compelled to acknowledge it in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: ‘‘Most Hebrew readers, 
who were previously familiar with the 
ideas of sacrifice and substitution, must 
necessarily have taken this view of the 
passage ; and it cannot be doubted, that 
the apostolic representation of the death 
of Christ as an atonement pre-eminently 
rests upon this basis.” Comment, ii. 
Theil. p. 191. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Having finished his description of the sufferings and triumphs of the Messiah, the 
prophet resumes his address to the church of God, which he had called to depart 
from Babylon, chap. lii. 11 ; but modifies it, in accordance with those views into 
the distant future with which he was favoured by the Spirit of prophecy. He 
sets out by predicting the amazing increase of the church after her restoration 
to the land of Judea, 1; and the extension of her boundaries into the desolate 
regions of paganism, 2—5. Grounds of encouragement are then drawn from 
the Divine love and faithfulness, 6—10; and assurances are given of her future 
glory, security, and happiness, 11—17. Some consider the chapter to be exclusively 
applicable to the Jews, as a people ; but the interpretation put upon ver. 1, by 
the Apostle, Gal. iv. 27, and the facts of history, militate against such appli¬ 
cation, Though Isaiah does not lose sight of that people as originally consti¬ 
tuting the church, yet, having his eye upon the spiritual seed of the Messiah, to 
be chiefly collected from the heathen world, he merges for the time the peculiar 
interests of Judaism in those of the universal church. 


l Sing, O barren ! that didst not bear; 

Burst into song, and shout, thou that wast not in travail ! 
For more are the children of the desolate, 

Than the children of the married wife, saith Jehovah. 


1. It is not the state of the Gentile 
world that is here contrasted with that 
of the Jews, but the desolate or widowed 
condition of the latter, contrasted with 
j their happy state before their divorce at 
I the captivity. By the noptarja, the chil¬ 
is dren of the desolate , are meant the 
\ members of the church which had been 


desolate during that captivity, but was 
now viewed as flourishing under the 
reign of the Messiah. The prophet had 
already predicted the vast increase of 
the Jewish people, chap. xlix. 18—22. 
This he here repeats, with special refer¬ 
ence to the spiritual church. In the 
apostolic age numerous myriads (Trocrai 
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2 Enlarge the place of thy tent; 

Stretch out the cords of thy dwellings ; spare not; 

Lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes. 

3 For thou slialt break forth to the right and to the left; 

Thy seed shall inherit the nations, 

And shall people the desolate cities. 

4 Fear not, for thou slialt not be ashamed ; 

Neither be confounded, for thou slialt not be put to shame; 

For thou slialt forget the shame of thy youth ; 

And the reproach of thy widowhood thou slialt remember no more, 
o For thy Maker is thy husband ; 

Jehovah of hosts is his name ; 

And thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel : 


The God of the whole earth he 

fivpiadts, Acts xxi. 20) of Jews believed 
in Jesus as the Messiah, while the num¬ 
ber of Gentile converts exceeded all 
calculation. To the Christian com¬ 
munity, composed of both, the Apostle 
obviously applies the words, Gal. iv. 26, 
27, where he contrasts the literal Jeru¬ 
salem—the representative of such of 
the Jews as continued in unbelief—with 
the spiritual Jerusalem, or Christian 
church, the mother of all believers, 
whether from among Jews or Gentiles. 
That the Rabbins considered the passage 
to have a bearing on the times of the 
Messiah, see Midrash Shir Hashirim ad 
Cant. i. 5. 

2, 3. This beautiful metaphor is taken 
from the pastoral life, which, in the East, 
renders moveable habitations absolutely 
necessary. The Orientals have two kinds 
of tents, the one larger, and the other 
smaller; but both constructed much in 
the same way. They are sustained by 
poles, more or fewer in number, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the tent, but the tallest 
is always in the midst; while the others 
suspend the covering round the sides. 
This covering is made of a stuff woven 
from wool and camel’s hair; it hangs 
down like a curtain over the side poles, 
and is fastened by cords to wooden pegs, 
which are firmly driven into the ground. 
Other cords, fastened at the one end to 
the tops of the poles, and at the other 
to pegs or stakes, keep the tent steady, 
and secure it against the violence of 

i ( 
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shall be called. 

storms. As the family increases, it is 
proportionally enlarged, and requires 
the cords to be longer, and the stakes to 
be stronger in proportion. By ’jrw, tent, 
is meant the entire habitation; by 
rnxrcrp, dwellings, the different compart¬ 
ments into which it was divided by the 
smaller curtains suspended from the 
roof, vs' is future, but derives an im¬ 
perative force from the preceding — 
The future members of the church 
should occupy the localities formerly 
possessed by idolaters, and characterised 
by spiritual desolation. Comp. chap, 
xlix. 8. 

4. The youth of the Jewish Church 
was the period of her servitude in 
Egypt; her widowhood, that of the 
captivity in Babylon. Comp. Jer. ii. 2; 
Ezek. xvi. 22 ; Jer. li. 5, Lam. i. 1. 

5. Jebovah, to whom the church owed 
her existence, was still, and would con¬ 
tinue to be her husband, in communion 
with whom she might reckon on the 
enjoyment of her matrimonial privi¬ 
leges. Comp. John iii. 29 ; Rom. vii. 4 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. v. 23—33. Instead, 
however, of sustaining this relation to 
her, as composed of Jews only, and 
occupying the contracted territory of 
Canaan, he was to sustain it to all, 
throughout the world, who should enter 
her pale. Comp. Zech. xiv. 9; Mai. i. 
11; John xi. 52; Acts xv. 14—17; 
Rom. iii. 29. vp'wa and are plurals 
after the model of tmbN. The latter 
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6 For Jehovah hath called thee as a forsaken, spirit-broken female; 
And as a wife of youth, when thou wast rejected, 

Saith Jehovah of Hosts. 

7 For a small moment have I forsaken thee, 

But with the greatest tenderness I will gather thee. 

8 In an effusion of wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment; 
But with everlasting kindness I will be merciful to thee, 

Saith thy Redeemer, Jehovah. 

9 For this is to me as the waters of Noah ; 

As I swore that the waters of Noah should not again overflow the 
earth, 

So have I sworn, that I will not be angry with thee, nor rebuke 
thee. 

10 Though the mountains should be removed. 

And the hills should be shaken, 

Yet my lovingkindness shall not be removed from thee, 

Nor shall my covenant of peace be shaken, 

Saith Jehovah, that shew r eth thee mercy. 


occurs again Ps. cxlix. 2; LXX. K vpios 
o 7roid)u ere. For the idiomatic force of 
see on chap. i. 26. 

6. Mark the paronomasia in rnnv and 

By Dnw; ntiN, a wife of youth, is 
meant one who is married to a person in 
his youth, to whom his affection may be 
expected to be strong. Such was the 
affection of God towards his people, not¬ 
withstanding the forlorn condition to 
which they had been reduced. Though 
they had been rejected, they were to be 
again received into favour. 

7, 8. The period of the Babylonish 
captivity, and that of the gospel dispen¬ 
sation, are here contrasted. Not only 
should the church be restored, but she 
should enjoy the highest felicity in the 
everlasting favour of her God. Such a 
state might consist with outward afflic¬ 
tions in the kingdom of heaven, Mark 
x. 30; John xvi. 33 ; 1 Thess. i. 6 ; Heb. 
x. 34; 1 Pet. i. 6; how ill soever it 
might accord with the principles of the 
ancient theocrasy. rppi) form a pa¬ 
ronomasia. The former term is a d?ra£ 
Xey., but obviously synonymous with 

Comp. Prov. xxvii. 4; and the 

Arab, t .ahw, dura et angusta fuit 


vita ; hardship, adversity, &c.—the ef¬ 
fect, of which the cause is expressed by 
the Hebrew. 

9. There is an ellipsis of 3 before the 
former 'P, just as there is before "wpN. 
Inattention to this circumstance, which 
is of common occurrence, has led Symm. 
Theod., the Syr., Vulg., Targ., and 
Saad., to unite '0 '3 so as to form one 
word, 'P'3; reading dv, day, in the plural, 
instead of D’p, waters. To the same 
cause is doubtless to be ascribed the occur¬ 
rence of 'P'3 in some few MSS. The con¬ 
junction '3 could not have been omitted, 
ntfi, this calamity. Gen. viii. 21 ; ix. 11. 

10. 'pi'wJ rna, my covenant of peace, 
i. e. the new covenant which I am about 
to make with you, by which I guarantee 
to you reconciliation and spiritual pro¬ 
sperity. Comp. chap. liii. 5, liv. 13 ; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 25, xxxvii. 26; Zech. vi. 13. The 
phrase seems to have been suggested by 
the reference made in the preceding 
verse to the Divine engagement to Noah, 
which God calls his rru, Gen. ix. 8, 11. 
That these promises cannot apply to the 
past history of the Jews as a nation, is 
evident from the fact of their present 
dispersion, which has continued nearly 
eighteen centuries. . 
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11 O tliou afflicted ! tossed, and not consoled ! 

Bell old ! I will lay thy stones in stibium, 

And found thee with sapphires. 

12 I will make thy battlements of rubies, 

Thy gates of sparkling gems ; 

And all thy borders of precious stones. 

13 All thy children shall be taught by Jehovah ; 

And great shall be the peace of thy children. 

14 Thou slialt be established in righteousness; 

Thou slialt be far from oppression, 

For tliou slialt not fear ; 

And from terror, 

For it shall not come near thee. 

15 If they at all assemble, it is not from me ; 

Whoever may assemble against thee shall fall away to tlice. 


11, 12. On this verse Lowth aptly 
remarks, that these seem to he general 
images to express beauty, magnificence, 
purity, strength, and solidity, agreeably 
to the ideas of the eastern nations, and 
to have never been intended to be 
strictly scrutinized, or minutely and par¬ 
ticularly explained, as if each of them 
had some precise moral or spiritual 
meaning. A similarly splendid descrip¬ 
tion of the happy state of the millennial 
church is found Rev. xxi. 18—21. 


stibium , or antimony, in Arab. 



a fine mineral powder, compounded of 
lead and zinc, and moistened with oil or 
vinegar, with which the Oriental females 
paint the edges of the eye-lids, thereby 
giving them a black colour, and so appa¬ 
rently enlarging the eyes, as to render 
their effect more powerful. The prophet 
compares the cement to this black, com¬ 
pound, to intimate that the beauty of 
the stones would thereby be augmented. 
See for the word, 2 Kings ix. 30; 
1 Chron. xxix. 2 ; Jer. iv. 30. By 
mcpvi, LXX. «7rdA£m, parapets , or 
notched battlements, but why so called, 
it is difficult to say, except it be that 
they admitted the rays of the sun. Lit. 
suns. 

13. The former half of this verse our 
Lord quotes in proof of the necessity of 


Divine teaching, John vi. 45. nirr 
lit. disciples of Jehovah. Comp. chap, 
viii. 16; Jer. xxxi. 34; Heb. viii. 11; 
and OtabtbiiKToi, 1 Thess. iv. 9. By 
which is meant not merely, or chiefly, 
the teaching of God by the precepts of 
the Gospel, but that Divine teaching by 
tlie Holy Si-iniT, whereby not so much 
th e intellect is enlightened, as the heart is 
touched, and the affections swayed. 
Bloomfield, inloc. See also 1 John ii. 27. 
For the latter half of the verse, comp. 
John xiv. 27, and Phil. iv. 7; fj flprjvr) 
tov Qcov t} uTrepe^oucra navra vovv. 

14. Tr-.Dj be far , has here the power 
of the future, from the preceding verb. 

15. The meaning of this verse is, 
that whatever enemies might assault the 
church, they were not to 'be viewed as 
commissioned by God to execute wrath 
upon her, as the Assyrians and Baby¬ 
lonians had been, and consequently 
should not succeed in their attempts to 
remove her. At "flr "ha subaud. 3 'n, the 
enemy . ]n is not used here as an inter¬ 
jection, but as a conditional particle. 
Comp, for this usage, Exod. viii. 22 ; 
Job xl. 23. 'nun is a less usual, but by 
no means a recent form, of 'find. The 
verb tea, followed by 'ft of the person, 
always signifies to yo over to another 
party; LXX. eirl ere KaTa<fi(v£ovTat ; 
Vulg. adjungetur tibu How often have 
the enemies of the saints been arrested 
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1G Behold ! I create the smith that blowcth the coals in the fire; 

And bringeth out the instrument for his work; 

I also create the spoiler to destroy. 

17 No instrument formed against thee shall prosper ; 

And thou shalt condemn every tongue that riseth up in judgment 
with thee. 

T1 us is the inheritance of the servants of Jehovah ; 

And their righteousness is from me, saitli Jehovah. 


in their hostility, by a conviction that 
they were fighting against God, laid 
down their arms, and joined themselves 
to those whom they persecuted ! 

16, 17. All creatures and instruments 
being subordinate to the superintending 
agency of Divine providence, the church 
is assured, that nothing shall he per¬ 
mitted to transpire that can inflict any 
real injury upon her. Those who fabri¬ 
cate weapons, and those who employ 


them, are equally in the hand of God— 
the Maker of all. 

The chapter concludes with a decla¬ 
ration, that although such should be the 
happy state of the servants of the Lord, 
it was not to be the reward of any merit 
in them, but the result of his own free 
and undeserved favour. To him they 
are indebted, both for the righteousness 
of their character, and the vindication 
of their privileges. 


CHAPTER LV. 

This chapter treats of ihe spiritual-blessings to he enjoyed by the church as restored 
from Babylon, and established under the reign of the Messiah. It commences 
with an universal invitation to those who are spiritually destitute to come and 
participate in the gratuitous provisions of the gospel, and a powerful appeaP 
respecting the fruitlessness of every attempt to obtain happiness from any other 
source, 1—3. The attention of mankind is then directed to the mediatorial 
appointment of the Messiah, and the extension of his kingdom throughout the 
world, 4, 5. On this is based a series of calls to the unconverted Jews to avail 
themselves of the gospel as first preached to them, with gracious assurances of 
pardon, 6—9. And after a beautiful illustration of the certainty of the Divine 
word’s taking effect, 10, 11, the prophet returns to his captive people, and again 
predicts their joyful deliverance, and happy return to their own land. 


1 Hd ! every one that tliirsteth, come to the waters, 
And he that hath no money, come, procure and eat; 


1. The freeness, abundance, richness, 
the pure, refreshing, and satisfactory 
nature of gospel blessings, are indicated 
by the metaphors here employed. Comp, 
chap. xii. 3, xxv, G. The Targ. limits 


the sense to instruction ; hut this is only 
the medium through which men are 
brought into the enjoyment of these 
blessings. “ Mihi vero duhium non est 
quin Jesaias hisce nominibus Aquarum, 
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Yea, come, procure wine and milk, 

AVitliout money and without price. 

2 Why do ye give your money for what is not bread P 
And your toil for that which satisfieth not ? 

Hearken attentively to me, and eat what is good, 

And your soul shall delight itself in fatness. 

3 Incline your ear, and come to me ; 

* * 

Hear, that your soul may live ; 

And I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 

The sure mercies of David. 

4 Behold ! I have made him a Witness to the people, 

A Prince and Commander to the people. 


Lactis, Vini, Panis, omnia coinprehendat 
qure ad spiritualem vitam necessaria 
sunt.” Calvin. 

2. ^3 lit. to weigh, weigh out 

money, in reference to the custom of 
weighing uncoined gold and silver in 
mercantile transactions, which anciently 
obtained, not only among the Hebrews, 
but among other nations; and still ob¬ 
tains in Turkey, and other parts of the 
East. Hence the terms shekel, rna, 

Gerah, Sc c. 

3. The cVi? nn? f which God promises 
to institute, is none other than the 
rrciTT rr\3y so fully described, Jer. xxxi. 
31—34. Indeed, it is explained in the 
words immediately following, tit '"ten 
E'pwin, the sure benefits promised to 

It) 

promissa Davidis veracia; LXX. t« 
oaia Aav\S ra mara, which the Apostle 
quotes, Acts xiii. 34, in order to shew 
that Christ must necessarily have risen 
to an immortal life. The phrase Tn/ion 
LXX. ra eAaviS, occurs again 
2 Chron. vi. 42, as descriptive of the 
promise which God made to David of a 
Son who was to be raised up to him 
after his death , 1 Chron. xvii. 11; who 
was not only to be his descendant, but 
the descendant of his sons, ibid.; and 
who was to reign over a kingdom that 
was to endure to perpetuity, vers. 12—14. 
Comp. Isa. ix. 7 ; Luke i. 32, 33. That 
this promise, of which we have a full 
statement 2 Sam. vii. 12—16, and 
1 Chron. xvii. 11 — 14, was altogether 
distinct from that which respected Solo¬ 


David ; Arab. La)I J. 


mon, 1 Chron. xxii. 8 —13, has been 
satisfactorily shewn by Whiston, Pierce, 
and Kennicott. It likewise forms the 
subject of Ps. lxxxix.; the title of which 
is rnniN cVtt nirr nprr, I will sing of the 
mercies of Jehovah for ever, i. e . the 
mercies which he had sworn to David, 
vers. 3, 4. The benefits, therefore, or 
mercies promised to David, were those 
of the everlasting reign of his Illustrious 
Descendant, and, as such, sure and per¬ 
manent. 

4. Though in the preceding verse the 
term David means the literal king of 
that name, yet in this it is tacitly trans¬ 
ferred to his Great Successor, to whom 
it is expressly appropriated, Jer. xxx. 9; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24, xxxvii. 24, 25 ; 
Hos. iii. 5. It is nothing unusual in 
Scripture to introduce a person of emi¬ 
nence by the simple use of the pronoun. 
Eor vnnp, two MSS. originally read 
spfirip; but the received lection is the 
more appropriate. T?, Witness, one who 
delivers a testimony. Comp. Rev, i. 5, 
iii. 14 ; John xviii. 37 ; 1 Tim. vi. 13. 
The term designates the prophetical 
office of the Messiah, in the discharge 
of which he communicates to mankind, 
and to his church in particular, the 
saving knowledge of Divine things. 
Gesenius forces upon it, the signification 
of prince or lawgiver. "TUJ, Leader , 
Prefect, Prince, is the title also em¬ 
ployed by Daniel to characterize the 
Messiah : tjg rrejo, ix. 25; Arab. 

princeps, nobilis; LXX.apxovra, 

ti * 


Tjyo vficpa. 


In the N.T. apx&v, Rev.i.5; 

3 E 
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5 Behold ! thou shalt call nations which thou k lie west not, 

And nations which knew not thee shall run to thee ; 

Because of Jehovah thy God, 

And because of the Holy One of Israel, who hath glorified thee. 

6 Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found; 

Call ye upon him while he is near ; 

7 Let the wicked forsake his way, 

And the unrighteous his thoughts; 

And let him return to Jehovah, and he will be merciful to him; 
Even to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 

8 For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 

Neither are your ways iny ways, saith Jehovah. 

9 For as the heavens arc high above the earth, 

So are my ways above your ways, 

And my thoughts above your thoughts. 

10 For as the rain and the snow come down from heaven, 

And return not thither, but water the earth, 

And cause it to bring forth and bud, 

That it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater : 


dp; xrjyos, Acts iii. 15; Ileb. ii. 10. 
The only difference in meaning between 
ibis epithet, and the following rmap, 
Commander , seems to be, that by the 
former is expressed the idea of going 
before, as a prince or general before his 
army, leading them on to conflict and 
victory : by the latter, that of issuing 
orders for their several movements, and 
for the regulation of their entire con¬ 
duct, both among themselves mutually, 
and towards the common foe. Zwinglius 
remarks on the verse, " Est autem 
hcec egressiuncula ad ecclesiae caput ct 
principem, a quo commendatur.” 

5. Zwinglius, Grotius, Vitringa, Hens- 
ler, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Hitzig, and 
Scholz, are of opinion, that the Church 
is here addressed ; but it is more natural 
to refer the words to the Messiah, the 
immediate antecedent. Besides, the 
masculine gender is used, contrary to 
the usage of the prophet, when address¬ 
ing the church. Jerome, Lyranus, Sanc- 
lius, Musculus, Calvin, Michaelis, v. d. 
Palm, and Jen our, maintain the latter 
position. The verb VT r is here used in 
the sense of acknowledge, regard , &c. 


“ Messias non noverat gentiles ut ec- 
clesiae suce membra actu ; et gentiles 
ipsum non noverant saltern fide, plerique 
etiain de ipso quicquain non audiveraut.” 
Schmid. Comp. Eph. ii. 11, 12. The 
alacrity with which the Gentiles should 
repair to the Messiah, that they might 
enjoy the blessings of his reign, is for¬ 
cibly expressed by their running to him. 
"MB signifies to honour , glorify; LXX. 
on a*. Comp. John xvii. 1, 5, 

24; Acts iii. 13. 

G, 7. A call to the Jews to avail them¬ 
selves of the privileges of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, which was to be established 
among them, lest Jehovah should with¬ 
draw his presence from them and vouch¬ 
safe it to the Gentiles only. While the 
latter pressed forward with the utmost 
eagerness, it behoved the former to re¬ 
pent, believe the gospel, and bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance. See for a 
similar argument, chap. ii. 2—5. 

8, 9. Though men would not so act 
towards each other, as it regards the 
forgiveness of numerous and highly ag¬ 
gravated offences, it was in perfect ac¬ 
cordance with the exalted character of 
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11 So shall my word be, which goeth out of my mouth ; 

It shall not return to me void, 

But shall effect that which I please. 

And prosper in that for which I send it. 

12 For ye shall go forth with joy, 

And be led out in peace ; 

The mountains and hills shall burst into song before you, 
And all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 

13 Instead of the thorn shall come up the cypress ; 

And instead of the nettle shall come up the myrtle; 

And it shall become a name to Jehovah ; 

An everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 


Jehovah, who “ delighteth in mercy.” 
Before the former the compound 

TtVa, marking the protasis, is omitted. 
Job vii. 9 ; Ps. xlviii. 5 ; Hos. xi. 2 ; fur¬ 
nish similar instances of this ellipsis. 
Comp, for the sentiment, Ps. ciii. 11. 

11. By some, "Cn has here been taken 
in a personal sense, as designating the 
Logos, of whom, according to such in¬ 
terpretation, Jc-hovah-declares, that he 
should not return to heaven without 
accomplishing the work which he had 
given him to do; but, as appears from 
the following verse, it is rather to be 
understood of the Divine mandate given 
to Cyrus to liberate the captive Jews. 
Though thus special, however, in the 
present connexion, the declaration holds 
true of the Divine word universally. 
Numb, xxiii. 19. 

12, 13. The general meaning of these 
verses is well given by Musculns, “ Quo- 
niam, inquit, verbum hoc quod egressus 
est ex ore Dei, sic erit efficax suo tem¬ 
pore, ut sit vos h Babylone liberalurum, 
el in bane terrain veslram rcducturum. 
Exibilis igitur e Babylone liberati, cum 
gaudio, ct deducimini cum pace : hoc 


est, prosper^, sine liostlli infestatione, et 
absque omni impedimento.” The 12th 
verse exhibits a noble instance of proso¬ 
popoeia ; the most prominent objects in 
nature being represented as meeting the 
returning Jews with exultant joy, or 
joining in acclamations as they pass 
along. 

“ Ipsi laetitia voces ad sidera jactant, 
Intonsi montes: ipsae jam carmina rupes, 
Ipsa sonant arbusta.”— Virg. Eel. v. 

To indicate their prosperous and happy 
condition, nature is represented as un¬ 
dergoing a complete change. Comp, 
chaj). xli. 18, 19. is of doubtful 

signification: LXX., Aq., Theod., ko- 
vv£a } the inula viscosa; Symm. kvIBt], 
the common nettle. Thus also the Vulg. 
urtica , which I have followed, as tile 
root is, not improbably, fpD, to burn , 
with tB appended, from te, calamity; 
Sanscrit, pid, to make sad, afflict. 

The event should redound to the glory 
of God, and be appealed to in all future 
time, as a signal instance of his gracious 
interposition in behalf of his people. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

The first eight verses of this chapter are intimately connected with the subject of 
the preceding. The Jews are incited to cultivate those dispositions, and to 
exhibit that conduct which corresponded to the nature of the dispensation about 
to be established, 1,2; assurances and promises are given to those who had been 
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excluded from the commonwealth of Israel, that they should be received to the 
full enjoyment of the richer privileges of the Christian church, 4—7; and a 
specific prediction is inserted respecting the ingathering of the Gentiles generally. 
kV ith the 9th verse a new subject begins, which is continued through the three 
following chapters; viz. the character of the Jews and their rulers, which brought 
down upon them the retributions of Divine providence. The prophet had pre¬ 
sented to his mental vision that character as developed from his own time till 
after the final dispersion of the Jews by the Romans. The different hostile 
powers by which they were to be oppressed, are first summoned to attack them, 
9; and then the description of character commences with a graphic picture of 
the ignorance, insensibility, avarice, and voluptuousness of their ecclesiastical and 
civil rulers, 10—12. 


1 Thus saitli Jehovah : 

Observe justice ; practise righteousness ; 

For the coming of my salvation is near, 

And the revelation of my righteousness. 

2 Blessed is the man that doetli this ; 

And the son of man that adhereth to it; 

Keeping the sabbath, without profaning it; 

And keeping his hand so as to do no evil. 

3 Let not the stranger, that joineth himself to Jehovah, say, 
Jehovah hath utterly separated me from his people ; 

Neither let the eunuch say, 

Behold ! I am a dry tree. 

4 For thus saith Jehovah to the eunuchs that keep my sabbaths, 
And choose the things in which I delight, 

Adhering to my covenant: 


1, 2. The import of these verses is 
essentially that of the message of John 
the Baptist, Matt. iii. 2, 8. Comp. Ps. 1. 
23; Mai. iv. 4, 5. As during the exile, 
the Sabbath was the only part of the law 
which the Jews had it in their power to 
keep, in so far as external observances 
were concerned, particular stress is laid 
upon its celebration ; but with a directly 
implied reference to future times. It is 
also worthy of special notice, that the 
observance of the day of rest is here 
placed on a level with the performance 
of moral duties:—a circumstance which 
exactly tallies with the place assigned to 
it in the decalogue, nsi and rta are an- 
ticipativc of the duties afterwards men¬ 
tioned in the verse. 


3. These two classes are selected to 
serve as a specimen of the whole Gentile 
world. They had been expressly ex¬ 
cluded from the congregation of the 
Hebrews, Deut. xxiii. 1—9. And even 
such converts as were afterwards received 
by the Jews, under the designation of 
p~utn na, proselytes of righteousness , were 
never cordially regarded by them, hut, on 
the contrary, were held to he the canker 
and rust of Israel. Such distinctions were 
all to be done away. The phrase, “ a dry 
tree,” is still used in the East, of a person 
of either sex, who has no children. 

4. The covenant referred to here and 
ver. 6, is doubtless the everlasting, or 
New Covenant, the establishment of 
which is promised, chap. Iv. 3. 
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5 I will give them in my house, and within my walls, 

A memorial and a name better than sons and daughters ; 

I will give to eaeh an everlasting name, 

That shall not be cut off. 

G And as for the strangers that join themselves to Jehovah, to serve 
him, 

And to love the name of Jehovah, becoming his servants ; 

All that keep the sabbath, without profaning it, 

Adhering to my covenant: 

7 I will bring them to my holy mountain, 

And make them joyful in my house of prayer : 

Their burnt-offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted on my 
altar; 

For my house shall be called a house of prayer for all 

8 The Lord Jehovah saith ! 

He that collecteth the dispersed of Israel: 

I will collect to him others, 

In addition to those of his that are collected. 



5. *r, handy is here used in the sense 
of monument or memorial; that by which 
the knowledge of the character or actions 
of any one is transmitted to future 
generations. The eunuchs might have 
nothing within the precincts of the Jew¬ 
ish temple to perpetuate their memory ; 
they might have no “ name ” on the 
genealogical tables of the Jews; but the 
want of these would be amply compen¬ 
sated, by the everlasting privileges which 
they should enjoy as sons and citizens in 
the New Jerusalem. Michaclis has here 
an ingenious reference to the Ethiopian 
eunuch, who is immortalized by a monu¬ 
ment and a name, Acts viii. far above 
any celebrity that could have accrued to 
him from sons and (laughters. Gcsenius, 
and some other expositors, prefer the 
acceptation portion, to that of monument , 
but c®, name, being mentioned in imme¬ 
diate connexion with it, proves that it 
means the latter, as that on which the 
name was inscribed. Comp. 1 Sam. 
xv. 2; 2 Sam. viii. 13. w is to be 
taken collectively, as frequently after a 
plural. 

7. The language of this verse is ob¬ 


viously metaphorical, since it describes 
privileges to be enjoyed after Jerusalem, 
and the temple with all its ritual ob¬ 
servances, had been destroyed. It is 
borrowed from scenes and services fami¬ 
liar to the Jews in the days of the pro¬ 
phet, and onward during the continuance 
of their ancient dispensation. The quo¬ 
tation of part of the verse by our Lord, 
Mark xi. 17, in application to the literal 
temple, which was then 'standing, has 
the same general aspect towards the 
Gentiles. Comp. Mai. i. 10, 11 ; Ps. li. 
17 ; Rom. xii. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 15 ; Heb. 
xiii. 15 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5. shall be called: 
i. e. shall be. 

8. Israel stands for the church of God. 
Nol only were the dispersed Jews to be 
collected, and prepared for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the privileges of the gospel, 
but the Gentiles were likewise to be 
gathered, so as to form one body with 
such of the former as should he converted 
to the Messiah. The antecedent to 
and vaap? is Israel, the original 

stock, as the Apostle teaches Rom. xi. 
17, 18, into which the Genlile branches 
were grafted. 
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9 All ye beasts of the field, come ; 

All ye beasts of the forest, come to devour ! 

10 His watchmen are blind ; they are all without knowledge ; 
They arc all dumb dogs ; they cannot bark ; 

Dreamers ; lying down ; loving to slumber. 

11 Yea, the dogs arc greedy ; they cannot have enough ; 

And the shepherds themselves cannot understand : 

They all turn to their own way ; 

Each for his gain from his quarter. 

12 Come, I will fetch wine, 

And let us drink ourselves drunk with strong liquor ; 


9. Mention having been made of the 
dispersion of the Jews, the prophet, by 
a bold apostrophe, abruptly summons to 
the execution of their work, the agents 
by whom it was to be effected. These 
he characterizes as wild beasts, —a meta¬ 
phor not unusual in the prophetic 
writings, when reference is made to per¬ 
secuting powers. See Jer. xii. 9; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 28; Dan. vii. 3, 19, 23; Rev. 
xiii. vnu has vvrr^ as well as 

■ T “ « T w 

'Tin toTt *£>, for its object : to express 
which I have repeated the corresponding 
English verb. The interpretation of 
some of the Rabbins, Rosenmiiller, and 
others, that the wild beasts are called to 
devour one another, cannot be justified 
from the connexion. Lowth’s objection 
to the 5 in is also groundless. See 
on chap. xxi. 13. 

10, The exposure of the Jews to the 
inflictions of Divine indignation is in 
this and the two following verses, 
ascribed to the impiety of their teachers 
as its primary cause. They were not 
only neglected by them, but deceived 
by their erroneous doctrines, and cor¬ 
rupted by their bad example. Most 
commentators consider both civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers to be meant by the 

watchmen; but I do not find the 
term ever applied figuratively to any but 
rophets, or religious teachers. Those 
ere introduced were destitute of spiritual 
perception,—consequently, could not see 
the impending danger, and give warning 
of it. Comp. Matt. xv. 14, xxiii. 16, 17, 
19, 24, 26. The idea of dumb dogs was 
naturally suggested by that of watchmen 
who gave no warning. rr33, to bark , 


occurs only here, but is common in the 
Arabic, and in the Rabbinical Hebrew. 

is likewise aa7r«£ Aty. Five MSS., 
originally three more, and perhaps three 
others, four Edd., Symm., and the Vulg., 
read Dun, seers ; but this would break in 
upon the metaphorical character of the 
passage. The rendering of the LXX. 
€vv7Tvia£6fi€vot, and of Aq. ( PavraCopevoi, 
dreamers , delirantes , is fully supported 

by the cognate Arab. IjJb , , deri- 

• ■ 

lavit in loquendo ; b, deliratio , 

whether from sleep, or disease; and, the 
reference to dogs being continued, the 
term aptly describes the dreams to which 
these animals are subject, under the in¬ 
fluence of which they give utterance to 
a subdued bark or growl. conveys 

not merely the idea of lying down , but of 
continuing to lie, as in sleep. 

]], vJpyij?, lit. strong of soul; i. e. of 
a powerful appetite, greedy. The meta¬ 
phor expresses the avaricious character ’ 
of the Jewish teachers. By the shepherds 
are meant the kings and princes of the 
nation, who, equally with the false pro¬ 
phets, were destitute of spiritual discern¬ 
ment, and addicted to selfishness and 
sensual indulgence, irnti?o, lit. from his 
extremity , which expresses the extreme 
lengths to which they went, in their 
efforts to accumulate gain. 

12. Isaiah ironically introduces these 
abandoned princes as inviting their com- 
panions to join them in intemperance. ■ 
with which the invitation com- / 
mences, is the identical term used ver. 9, | 
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For to-morrow shall be as this day ; 
Yea, vastly superior. 


where the wild beasts are summoned to 
come and inflict punishment upon them. 
Each of them is represented as giving 
such invitation, the propriety of which 
not having been perceived by some in¬ 


terpreters, they have changed the singu¬ 
lar rirrirN into the plural w c 

fetch. The language here employed 
strikingly depicts the feelings of the 
voluptuous in every age. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


The prophet now proceeds to describe the national character of the Jews in his own 
day, and down to the time of the captivity. - Unaffected by the removal of the 
pious, which is always an ominous circumstance in the history of a nation, 1, 2, 
they evinced an awful hardihood in mocking God, 3, 4; abandoned themselves 
to the grossest idolatries, 5—8 ; and left no methods untried by which to gratify 
their apostate disposition, 0, 10. Jehovah expostulates with them on the folly of 
their conduct, and the inutility of their self-righteous conlidenee, 11,12; promises 
deliverance to the penitent, 13—18; announces the gospel of peace to be preached 
to Jews and Gentiles at a period subsequent to the return from Babylon, 19 ; and 
threatens obstinate transgressors with Lhe deprivation of every blessing. 


1 The righteous perisheth, and no man layctli it to heart; 
And good men are taken away, while none considered] it; 
But it is from calamity the righteous is taken away : 

2 He entereth into peace ; they rest on their beds: 

Every one that walkctli straight before him. 


1. Whether Hezekiah or Josiah be 
meant by cannot be determined, 

nor indeed, whether any particular in¬ 
dividual be intended; but both of these 
excellent princes were removed before 
they were advanced in life, and were 
thus relieved from the pains of witness¬ 
ing the calamities which the wicked 
kings by whom they were succeeded, 
brought upon Lhe nation. which 

properly signifies to gather > is frequently 
used in Niphal, of being removed from 
the present state into that of the pious 
dead, to be re-united to them as still 


living with God, Luke xx. 38. Comp. 
Gen. xxv. 8, xlix. 29. 

2. The elliptical phrase DVraJ Mia means 
to enter into the peaceable state of the 
departed, where they are free from all 
the sufferings and disquietudes of life. 
It is used of the spirit only : the rest of 
the body in the grave is expressed in 
the following clause, inbji is descrip¬ 
tive,—not of a walk or conversation in 
the invisible world, but of the character 
of the blessed dead while they lived in 
the present. Theirs was a straight-for¬ 
ward, undeviating course. 
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-J But as for you,—draw nigh, yc sons of the sorceress ! 

Ye brood of the adulterer, and the whore. 

4 At whom is it yc indulge in sport? 

At whom is it yc gape with the mouth, yc stretch out the tongue ? 

ft 

Arc yc not rebellious children ? a treacherous brood? 

5 Enflamed with gods under every green tree, 

Slaying the children in the valleys, 

Under the cliffs of the rocks. 

G The smooth stones of the valley are thy portion; 

They, they arc thy lot; 

Yea, to them thou hast poured out a libation, 

And presented an offering. 

Should I not take vengeance on account of these things ? 

3, 4. There is great force in DPM, custom of immolating children in honour 
with which this address commences; as of, or with a view to propitiate, the gods, 
there is, likewise, an emphasis in the was awfully prevalent among the Pagan 
repetition of the same pronoun towards nations of antiquity. Its existence among 
the close of the verse. It places the the Phenicians is mentioned by Eusebius, 
wicked Jews in the boldest contrast with Praep. Evan. iv. 1C; Curtius, iv. 2, 23 ; 
the pious departed. They are called to Porphyr. de Abslin. ii. 5G ; among the 
come forward and answer for the daring Carthaginians, by Justin, xix. 1, and 
profligacy of their conduct; and are ad- Varro, in Augustine’s Civ. Dei, vii. ID; 
dressed in terms of corresponding oppro- and among the Cretans, by Porphyr. ut 
brium and reproach. TOW is here used sup. In Hebrew, it is expressed by 
substantively, instead of mil, but is pro- ti&a Dpa *Yavrt, to offer children, by caus- 
pcrly the third sing. fern, of the fut. in ing them to pass into the fire. Some, 
Kal, from noi, to commit whoredom or indeed, after the Rabbins, have attempted 
idolatry . fToft TpNn, to make a long to soften the description, by representing 
tongue , i. e. to stretch it out of the mouth, the action as consisting merely of a lus- 
in contempt of any one, was not pecu- tration, in performing which upon the 
liar to the Hebrews. Livy, describing children, they passed through uninjured; 
the meeting of T. Manlius and his Gallic but that they were really burnt, such 
foe, says: “Armatum adornatumque ad- passages as Ps. cvi. 37, 38; Jer. vii. 31, 
versus Galium stolide lsetum, et (quoniam xix. 5, indisputably prove. Diod. Sic. 
id quoque memoria dignum antiquis visus describing the rite aa celebrated by the 
est) linguam etiam ah irrisu exersentem Carthaginians to Cronos or Saturn, says: 
producunt.” Hist. vii. 10. fjv nap avroir avfipiar K povov xoXkovs, 

I 5. Here commences a fearful piclure fKTeraKais ra$ \etpas vnrias iyKtKkiptvas 
I of the idolatrous practices in which the cVl ttjv yr)V f tJanrc top IniTeBevra rtou 
I Jews indulged. C’pnp, the Nipli. part. natda>p anoKv\Ucrdai *al nlnreiv etr rt 
of Dpn, to burn, be injlamed with lust, ^ao-fta TrAijpfyTrvpdv, xx. 14. See Calmet 
Comp. □’>»:), from tu*, Mai. iii. 9; and Winer, art. “Moloch.” IntheO.T. 

Isa. xxii. 23 ; and see Ewald, § 262. this worship is specially spoken of in 
Orig. Gesen. Lehrg. p.371. Itis followed reference to Moloch, the god of the Am- 
by a to mark the impassioned devoted- monites. It was practised by the Jews 
ness with which the Jews engaged in in the valley of Hinnom, 2 Chron. xxviii. 
the service of idols. By gods or 3, xxxiii. 6; and, as would appear from 
idols y not oaks are meant, as the words im- the present text, in other valleys, 
mediately following shew. Thus the 6. The Jews are addressed collectively 
LXX., Vulg., Targ., Syr. The barbarous in the fem. gend.—most probably to 
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7 On the high and lofty mountain thou hast placed thy bed ; 
Yea, thou hast gone up thither to offer sacrifice. 


point out the fact of their sustaining the 
diameter of the nun, specified v. 3. In 

a I'. ■ _ ^ is an elegant paronomasia. 
That the in is the Beth essen- 

tue (see on chap. xxvi. 4,) the following 
cn err seem clearly to indicate. What 
we are to understand by has been 
disputed. The ancient versions give it 
by portion. Ilitzig and Scholz, naked, 
unshaded places , without any appropriate 
meaning, Gesen. who had broached 
this rendering in his Comm, has returned 
to that of portion in his Thesaurus, sub 

voc. The root Arab. , lecvi- 

gavit, quantitate et memura defnivit , sig¬ 
nifies to be smooth ; and as smooth stones 
were used as lots, Fl?!? in Chald. and 

in Arab, denote a stone employed 

for this purpose. The phrase 
Tnirrpp, smooth stones from the valley, 
1 Sam. xvii. 40, is the full form of what 
is here only elliptically expressed. Since 
these stones are here represented as 
objects of idolatrous worship, crrrc3 
^ 5 ,) there can be little doubt that they 
were such as had been smoothed and 
formed into particular shapes by the vio¬ 
lent action of the water in the wady upon 
them ; and so rendered fit to be selected 
to serve as idols. Of their size nothing 

O 

is said. They are supposed to have been 
the Ai0oi AiTrapot, anointed stones, which 
were consecrated to the honour of certain 
deities, and were believed to be instinct 
with their presence. They were also 
called fianvXta ; and traceable, it has 
been thought, to the transaction at Bethel, 
where Jacob erected his commemorative 
pillar, poured oil upon it, and constituted 
it a place of divine worship. Lucian 
thus describes an idolater, in reference 
to the superstitious veneration paid to 
such stones : ‘PounAXia^or, dvrjp rapev 
aXAa KaXop *ai aya6o$ .... ra S( TTfpt 
6eovi navv vocrav, k at aXAoKora TTfpt 
avTcSv TrfTTKTTfVKtuv, *ai f i povov dXXrjXL^ 
pevov tt ov At Qov rj €CTTa(f)fvtap(vou 6ea- 
aniro , irpo(Tntp7TT(i)V aft teat npocrKvva)V , 
KQt fTTt TToXv 7TQpi(TT<iiS Kq\ €V^op(VOi Kfll 
rayaOa Trap’ avroO alrav. Pseudomantis, 
c. xxx. Arnobius also, speaking of his 


conduct when a Pagan, says : u Si qunndo 
conspexeram lubricatum lapidem et ex 
olivi unguine sordidatum, tanquam in- 
csset vis praesens, adulabar, afTabar et 
beneficia poscebam nihil senliente trun- 
co.” Adver. Gent. i. p. 13. Comp, also: 
Tiavra XlSov, to Stj Xeyopevov, Xtnapov 
enpoaKvvovv. Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 
Of this ancient superstition, the cele¬ 


brated Black Stone 



in 


the angle of the Caaba at Mecca, is, in all 
probability, a relie. “ It is,” says Burck- 
nardt, “ an irregular oval, about seven 
inches in diameter, with an undulated 
surface, composed of about a dozen 
smaller stones of different sizes and 
shapes, well joined together with a small 
quantity of cement, and perfectly smooth¬ 
ed.—It is very difficult to determine ac¬ 
curately the quality of this stone, which 
has been worn to its present surface by 
the millions of touches and kisses it has 
received.” Travels in Arabia, i. p. 249, 
2 " 0 . 

Such idols were the F^n, portion , and 
l rm, lot , of the apostate Jews, because 
they regarded them as the authors of 
their prosperity, possessions, and enjoy¬ 
ments. The words are used precisely in 
the same sense in which Jehovah is said 
to be the F^n of his people, Ps. lxxiii. 26, 
cxix. 57, cxlii. 6; Jer. x. 16; Lain. iii. 
24. He is to them the source of infinite 


good. See especially the passage just 
quoted from Jeremiah, in which Jehovah 
as “ the portion of Jacob,” is contrasted 
with the objects of heathen confidence 
and worship.—There is considerable em¬ 
phasis in the repetition eh cn, as well as 
in E3 before cnb. “ Non simplicitcr 
dicit, Fundis ipsis libamen : sed etiam 
ipsis; q. d. non mihi soli sed ipsis quo- 
que fundis,” Sic. Musculus. ? in is 
equivalent to fcfrri j at least, an affirma¬ 
tive answer is implied in interrogations 
thus put. So the LXX. and Vulg. 

7. The metaphor here employed is 
taken from the conduct of a strumpet, 
entirely destitute of shame. Comp. Jpr. 
iii. 2 ; Ezek. xvi. 24, 25, 31. in is used 
collectively for mountains or hills, 

3 y 
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8 Behind the door also, and the door-post thou hast placed thy 

memorial; 

For thou Last exposed thyself to another than me; 

Thou hast gone up ; thou hast enlarged thy bed ; 

Thou hast obtained a contract from them : 

M 

Thou hast loved their converse; thou hast chosen the place. 

9 Thou hast travelled to the king with ointment, 

And multiplied thy perfumes ; 

Thou hast sent thy messengers to a distance, 

And gone down even to Shcol. 

10 Thou hast been fatigued with the length of thy journey : 

Yet thou hast not said, It is desperate: 

Thou hast found the vigour of thy hand ; 

Therefore, thou hast not been discouraged. 


8. An amplified description of idola¬ 
trous lewdness in reference to household 
gods, and the worship paid to them in 
secret.—fnsi, remembrance , memorial, 
that which brings to remembrance; here 
images or representations of celebrated 
idols. Comp. Ezek. xvi. 19, xxiii. M— 
16.—lit. from with me; i. e. in a 
state of separation or apostasy from me. 
Comj). rnr? nnw? nn, JIos. i. 2 ; nnnp, i v . 
12; and hv, ix. 1, in the same sense.— 
C1 T? Tp P?™ ; supply rip, a covenant; 
here used for the terms of a contract. 
The reference is to the advantages which 
the Jews expected from the service of 
idols, which are represented as the hire 
obtained by a harlot from her lovers. 
The representation, Ezek. xvi. 33, 31, is 
of a still more aggravated description, 
rn?*? is an incorrect form for 'rrpn. For 
a similar instance see Jer. iii. 5.—nun t, 
Ddderlein, Gesen. in Comm., and Hitzig, 
take to be an euphemism; but in his 
later Lexicons, Gesen. has returned to 
the signification place. That rnn signi¬ 
fies to look out, select, choose , see Exod. 
xviii, 21. Thus tlie Targ. and Syr. 

9. uw3 usually signifies to view, look 
round, watch for, but here it obviously 
appears to be used in the acceptation of 
going, or travelling . Thus the participle, 
Tnrro}, thy travellers, Ezek. xxvii. 25. 
Comp. "nn, to go about , and the Arab. 

j*** , iter fecit; ^\ w , profectio , iter ; 
circumivit . Whether ^9 here means 


the king of Assyria, Egypt, or some 
other foreign country; or, whether it 
stands for pfa, Moloch , and should be so 
pointed, is uncertain. We find the word 
in the compound name of idols, as 
Adrammelech, and Anammelcch, 

gods of the Sepharvaim, 2 Kings xvii. 
31 ; and, from the connexion, it is pro¬ 
bable that either Molech, or some other 
idol is intended. Comp. Amos v. 26; 
Zeph. i. 5. The Jews arc represented 
as a courtesan who uses precious oils and 
perfumes, in order to set off her person, 
and ingratiate herself with her para¬ 
mours. To such idols as were within 
reach they went in person; and to such 
as were celebrated in distant countries, 
lliey sent messengers with offerings. 
ViNiiriy, unto Shcol, means, in the lowest 
degree. See Deut, xxxii. 22, as 
abov, Matt. xi. 23 ; Luke x. 15. The 
idolatry was of the most degrading de¬ 
scription. 

10. That “pi lu means length of way, 
see Josh. ix. 13. For comp. Jer. 

ii. 25, xviii. 12 -—tjt rvn has been vari¬ 
ously interpreted. The literal render¬ 
ing, the life, i. e. vigour, strength, of thy 
hand, furnishes the most appropriate 
meaning. The hand being the symbol 
of power, and run being used of whatever 
is lively or strong, the idea of natural 
vigour is intended to be conveyed. The 
idolatrous Jews wearied themselves with 
their unhallowed practices; but finding 
that they had not entirely exhausted 
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11 Who filled thee with dread ? or, of whom wast thou afraid, 

When thou provedst false, and didst not remember me, 

Nor lay it to heart ? 

Was I not silent, and hid mine eyes ? 

Yet thou fearedst me not. 

12 I will shew thy righteousness, and thy works ; 

For they shall not profit thee. 

13 When thou criest out, let the collection of thy gods deliver thee ! 
Surely, the wind shall carry them all off; a puff shall take them 

away ; 

But lie that trusteth in me shall possess the land, 

And inherit my holy mountain. 

14 And it shall be said : Cast up, cast up ; prepare the way; 

Remove the stumbling-block out of the way of my people. 

15 For thus saith the high and loftv One, 

O 7 


their strength, they would not give up 
their pursuits as hopeless, but rather em¬ 
boldened themselves in wickedness. 

11. An inquiry is here put to the in¬ 

fatuated Jews, which of the idols to 
which they had applied, they couhl 
regard as more powerful than Jehovah? 
Because he had forborne to punish, they 
indulged in practices which argued the 
absence of all true regard to his autho¬ 
rity. Dbinoi, ihe reading of the Textus 
Receptus is justly suspected. Very 
many MSS. among which the oldest and 
best Spanish, and some printed Editions, 
as the Biblia Antiqua in fol. without 
date, the Complutensian, and that of 
Norzius of 1742, read which, if 

pointed with understood, fur¬ 

nishes the sense found in the LXX. and 
Vulg. Tvapopv ; quasi non vide ns. For a 
similar ellipsis of try? sec Ps. x. 1. This 
reading also well agrees with the context; 
so that, in consideration of the whole, I 
have been induced, with Lowth and 
Michaelis, to depart from the punctua¬ 
tion of the current text. 

12. The reading ’njZ'iV, of which also 
Lowth approves, is not by any means so 
well supported, and has, in all proba¬ 
bility, originated in a desire to remove 
the apparent incongruity of supposing 
that any thing bearing the character of 
righteousness could be ascribed to the 
persons here addressed. Bui even in 
the most idolatrous times of the Jewish 


state, the temple worship was not entirely 
abandoned. Of this the Jews boasted, 
while they joined to it the worship of 
other gods, whom they were anxious to 
propitiate, in order to prevent attacks on 
the part of those nations of whom they 
were regarded as the patrons. Comp. 
Jer. vii. passim. This exegesis is prefer¬ 
able to that of Zwinglius, who considers 
the words to be spoken kot’ eipwetav 
sive dvri(f)pao- iv. In the idea of 

tviclccd is implied; hence the rendering 
of the LXX. ra Kama. (tov. It would be \ 
made apparent that neither a hypocriti¬ 
cal service of the true God, nor the 
worship of strange gods, could be of any 
avail in the hour of danger. 

13. By D'^i? are meant the idols and 
images of the entire Pantheon of the 
apostate Jews. Tims Jarchi, nisisp 
reap TON syWet; and Gesen. “deine Ilauf- 
en, ffleichs. deine Schaaren , Legioneu 
von Gottorn, dein panics Pantheon. To 
these they should look in vain for deliver¬ 
ance. 

The prophet now, by way of an tithe- \ 
sis, administers comfort to the pious who 
should be involved in the national ca¬ 
lamity ; and promises them a return to 
their own land. The language employed 
in this and the following verse is almost 
identical with that elsewhere employed 
in reference to the same subject. 

14. ipN is here used impersonally. 

15. 16. These verses contain the most 
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That chv el loth in eternity, whose name is holy : 

I dwell in the high and holy place, 

Hut also in him that is contrite and of a lowly spirit; 

To revive the spirit of the lowly, 

And to revive the heart of the contrite. 

16 For I will not always contend, 

Neither will I be angry for ever : 

Since the spirit would wear out before me, 

And the souls which I have made. 

17 For his exorbitant iniquity I was angry and smote him ; 
I hid my face, and was angry, 

Because he was contumacious in the way of his heart. 

18 I have seen his ways, and I will heal him ; 

I will comfort him, and restore consolations to him, 

And to his mourners ; 

19 Creating the fruit of the lips— 

Peace, peace to him that is far off, 

And to him that is near, saitli Jehovah ; 

And I will heal him. 


sublime description of the Divine majesty 
and condescension to be found in the 
Scriptures. The words require no com¬ 
ment; but they have a depth of meaning 
which no finite mind can fully compre¬ 
hend. Comp. Ps. cxxxviii. 6 ; Isa. lxvi. 
3, 2. nrau?? and rm are here identical 

9 I ■ 

in meaning, rrm?p standing elsewhere for 

17. }W, lit, the iniquity of his gain, 

but as the Hebrews were accustomed to 
connect the idea of exorbitant and op¬ 
pressive means with that of lucre, they 
naturally came to give to psa the signi¬ 
fication of what was in a high degree, or 
flagrantly unjust. Hence the combina¬ 
tion ysh denotes a rapacious person, 
one who breaks through all bounds in 

order to acquire gain. Arab. 

secuit, amputavit; X. mercaturam fecit. 
Comp. Eph. v. 5, TrXeo veKTqs, ot ecrr'u> 
etSojXoXdrpTjf. The pronominal mascu¬ 
line affix in tosa has for its antecedent 

m 

ver. 14, which accounts for the use 
of this gender in this and the following 
verse. 19 the historical Infinitive; 

being understood. The l in ^ is 
causal. 


18. It is here implied that such were 
the destructive courses pursued by the 
Jews, that they were irrecoverable by 
any merely human means. Jehovah, 
therefore, graciously declares that lie will 
reclaim them, remove their punishment, 
and restore comfort to them. The dis¬ 
tinction between “ him ” and “ his 
mourners ” seems to be, that by the 
latter are meant such of the heathen as 
had become proselytes to tlie faith of the 
Jews, and, from sympathy, bewailed 
their captivity in Babylon. 

19. Of the D’nDip yi t the following an¬ 
nouncement of Peace, Peace , is a speci¬ 
men. It denotes the proclamation of 
reconciliation, which is vindicated to 
God as its author. Comp, tcapnov xei- 
X< <d v f Heb. xiii. 15, where, however, the 
subject of reference is praise. The re¬ 
petition, DiVti DitoJ, is expressive of the 
highest, or most complete peace. The 
appropriated use of pirn and 3 s n£, to de¬ 
signate the Gentiles along with the Jews, 
shews, that the prophet had the period 
in view when both should be upon an 
equality in regard to privileges. Comp. 
Zecli. ix. 10 ; Acts x. 36 ; Eph. li. 
17. 
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20 But as for the wicked, they are each tossed about like the sea, 
Which cannot rest; 

And whose waters cast up mire and mud. 

21 There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked. 


20, 21. The character and unhappy 
condition of such as reject the message 
of peace, and persevere in a course of re¬ 
bellion, are here distinctly pointed out. 
Twenty-two MSS. read rnrr instead of 
while three others, with the Alex, 


copy of the LXX. and the Arabic com¬ 
bine both; but this diversity has doubt¬ 
less arisen from the influence of chap, 
xlviii. 22, w’liere the same declaration is 
made, and where all the MSS. exhibit 
nyr. The Hexap. Syr. has simply |m 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Having in the preceding chapter depicted the character of his countrymen, in the 
times immediately preceding the captivity, he now sets forth their character as 
exhibited towards its close, and from the period of that calamity, till the time of 
our Lord. Though recovered from idolatry, and professing great zeal for the 
worship of the true God, their religion was, in a great measure, confined to ex¬ 
ternal forms and services, which were made a cloak for their wickedness. We 
learn from Zech. vii. viii., that the subjpet of fasts greatly occupied their atten¬ 
tion after the return; and the fact, that the sect of the Pharisees sprang up in 
the course of a short lime, in whose character the union of religious pretension 
with covert depravity was notorious, leaves no room to doubt, that the portraiture 
here given, was chiefly intended for them. It must, indeed, he familiar to every 
one who has perused the gospels. 

In this chapter, the prophet receives a commission to announce to the Jews the 
guilt which they still contracted, notwithstanding the flaming character of their 
religious profession, 1,2; he specifies the worthlessness of their fasts, 3—5; 
points out the nature of acceptable fasting, G, 7; promises prosperity and happi¬ 
ness to such as sincerely engaged in the service of God, 8—12 ; and concludes 
with a particular recognition of the sanctity of the Sabbath, and a special promise 
to those who should hallow it. 


1 Cry aloud, restrain not; 

Raise thy voice like a trumpet; 

And declare to my people their rebellion, 

And to the house of Jacob their sin. 

2 They seek me, indeed, every day, 

1. The loudness of the proclamation the lungs, as distinguished from that 
indicates the enormity of the evil, wyj which comes merely from the lips and 
V n 2?> lit. cry through or with the throat, tongue. 

i. e. with a full voice proceeding from 2. The persons spoken of discovered 
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And delight to know my ways ; 

Like a nation that doctli righteousness, 

And forsaketli not the ordinance of its God ; 

They inquire of me respecting righteous ordinances ; 
They delight in approaching to God. 

3 Why [say they] do we fast, and thou regardest not ? 
Do we humble ourselves, and thou takest no notice ? 
Behold ! on your fast-day ye attend to business, 

And exact all your tasks. 

4 Behold ! it is for strife and contention ye fast, 

And to smite with the fist of injustice ; 

Yc should not fast as ye do this day, 

Causing your voice to be heard on high. 

5 Is the fast which I approve such as this ? 

A day for a man to depress himself; 

To hang down his head like a bulrush ; 

To make sackcloth and ashes his couch ? 

Wilt thou call this a fast, 

And a day acceptable to Jehovah ? 


much outward zeal and punctuality in 
attending to the ceremonies of religion, 
and took a certain kind of delight in 
going the round of duty, from the self- 
righteous persuasion that thereby they 
merited the divine favour. 
and D'nto rflTj?, Gesenius interprets of 
judgments of righteousness executed 
upon the enemy, and the approach of 
God to execute these judgments. The 
context, however, requires us to under¬ 
stand them of religious ordinances, and 
direct acts of religious worship. Comp, 
for the latter phrase, Ps. Ixxiii. 28. 

3. Notwithstanding the rigidity of their 
fasts, they felt a lurking conviction, that 
they did not enjoy the favour of God. 
That signifies business t and not plea¬ 
sure, in this place, the use of isj?, labour , 
in the corresponding member of the 
parallelism, sufficiently shews. The latter 
word the LXX. understand of servants: 
Knt ndvras rour vrro^fiplovs vpaiv utto- 
vuo-uare; hut such a signification is not 
justified from usage. The meaning 
doubtless is, that though the pharisaical 
Jews would not themselves engage in 
manual labour, they did not scruple to 


make the most rigorous demands on the 
lime and strengtli of those whom they 
employed, requiring the full amount of 
their daily task. 

4. An amplification of the description 
just given. Whether causing the voice 
to be heard on high, be meant to convey 
the idea of the loud clamour of debate, 
or the elevation of the voice in the public 
prayers, may seem doubtful. The former 
construction is the better sustained by the 
immediate context. 

5. ina, which properly signifies to try , 
examine, prove, is evidently employed 
here in the sense of approving what is 
found to be good. WM rn'V cannot here 
mean to humble the soul , if such a phrase 
denote, which it usually does, the pro¬ 
duction of true contrition and lowliness 
of mind. Such is the very end of the 
observance of a scriptural fast, tttoj is 
obviously used, as frequently, with the 
force of a reflexive pronoun; and, in 
such connexion, has respect to the out¬ 
ward, rather than the inward man. I"*?, 

from PSJ, Arab, , to streiv or place 
as a bed, prepare a place to lie in. I he 
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(i Is not tins the fast which I approve ? 

To loosen the fetters of injustice; 

To untie the cords of the yoke ; 

To set the oppressed at liberty ; 

And to burst asunder every yoke. 

7 Is it not to break thy bread to the hungry ; 

To bring the persecuted poor into thy house ; 

When thou seest the naked, to clothe him; 

And not to hide thyself from thine own flesh ? 

8 Then should thy light break forth as the morning. 
And thy welfare spring up quickly; 

Thy righteousness should go before thee, 

And the glory of Jehovah should be thy rearward, 

9 Then thou shouldst call, and Jehovah would answer; 
Thou shouldst cry, and he would say, Behold me ! 

If thou remove from the midst of thee the yoke, 

The pointing with the finger, and wicked discourse ; 

10 And cause thy desire to go forth to the hungry, 

And satisfy the desire of the oppressed ; 


language describes the coarsest accom¬ 
modation, such as that mentioned by 
Wellsted, when he was under the neces¬ 
sity of making his bed in the ground, by 
digging out a sufficient portion of the 
dust or sand, and covering himself with 
whatever he had at hand. Travels in 
Arabia, vol. ii. p. 30. 

G, 7. Jehovah now describes the nature 
of the fast of which he approves, in lan¬ 
guage appropriate to the circumstances 
of the religionists to whom special refer¬ 
ence is here made. Comp. Jcr. xxxiv. 
8—18. Hospitality is a virtue, which 
has always held the very first rank 
among the Oriental nations; and any 
symptom of indisposition to exercise it, 
has ever mot with execration. See Gen. 
xviii. 1—8, xix. 1,2 j Job xxxi. 1G—21; 
Matt. xxv. 35, 3G. For ert ens, comp. 

1 Cor. xiii. 3, and Dr. Bloom¬ 
field’s Note. Dnntp, lit. persecutions , for 
C’Tno men of persecutions , i. e. the 


persecuted ; from the Eth. 
persequi; i*®-* ; perseentionem pas - 


sus e&t. The LXX. render aoreyoi, the 
houseless. By 5|")toa, thy own flesh, is 


meant kindred, or relatives, especially 
such as were more immediately con¬ 
nected. It not unfrequently happens, 
that persons whose minds are influenced 
by false notions of religion, disregard 
family and relative claims. See Matt, 
xv. 5, G. 

8. A beautiful figurative representa¬ 
tion of a state of prosperity, with refer¬ 
ence to Jehovah as its author. 

9—12. These verses contain a con¬ 
tinuation of promises, made to such as 
should serve God with acceptance, and 
a further amplification of particulars by 
which their religion was to be charac¬ 
terized. The VMM rfwi refers to the hold- 

" I < 9 

ing out of the middle finger in contempt 
of any person, on which account it was 
called by the ancients inf amis digitus, 
Pers. ii. 33. Gesen. compares Martial, 
ii. 28, 2: 

“ Rideto multo. 

. . . et digitum porrigilo medium 

and Plaut. Pseudol. iv. 7, 45 : “ intende 
digitum in hunc;” and aptly remarks, 

that the denominative Arab, verb 
signifies intend'd digitum in aliquem vitu - 
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Then should thy light arise in darkness, 

And thy obscurity should be as noon. 

U Then Jehovah would lead thee continually, 

And satisfy thee in extreme drought; 

He would strengthen thy bones ; 

And thou shouldst be like a well-watered garden, 

And like a fountain whose water faileth not. 

12 Those that belong to thee should rebuild the ancient ruins, 
Thou shouldst restore the foundations of successive generations : 
And thou shouldst be called, The Repairer of the breach ; 

The Restorer of paths for inhabitants. 

13 If thou restrain thy foot on the Sabbath, 

And not do thine own business on my holy day; 

And call the Sabbath, a delight, 

And the holy day of Jehovah, honourable; 

And honour it,— 

Not doing thine own ways, 

Nor attending to thine own business, 

Nor spending it in talk : 


peril ergo.— In P'Dn is no difficulty 

requiring the substitution of onb, which 
Lowth adopts. It is expressive of a 

strong feeling of desire towards the in¬ 
digent, the contrary of which we have in 
the iv to. <niKayxya ano rivos, 

1 -John iii. 17. Others think, that by 
is here meant the object of desire, 
appetite, or the like; and that the duty 
enjoined is, that the person who fasts is 
to give to the poor what might have 
afforded gratification to himself. For 


rvmrra, ver. 11, comp, the Arab. 



f 

I 


pauca , minimeque profunda aqua ; 


sol , campus patens soli exposifus; hence 
bright , shining , dry, and the like. The 
reduplicate form is, as usual, intensive. 
The images here employed are pecu¬ 
liarly forcible in eastern countries, where 
there is frequently a great paucity of 
water, and where, in consequence, a 
perennial spring is of immense value.— 
for dwelling , is put for ruip nibhfy or 
for the inhabitants , i. e, such as 
should occupy the country. 

As these prophecies were to be in the 
hands of the Jews before they left Baby¬ 


lon, and as the evils against which they 
were directed existed, at least in their 
germ, during the latter part of the cap¬ 
tivity, it cannot be deemed any violation 
of hermeneutical consistency, to apply 
the restoration of the ruined cities here 
spoken of to that which took place after 
the return. This interpretation is prefer¬ 
able to that which would construe 
ver. 12, as signifying thy posterity , in 
reference to a distant futurity ; for there 
seems no ground for addressing such a 
promise to the Jews after their return, 
or even in the time of our Lord. 

13. Occasion is taken from the intro¬ 
duction of the subject of fasts, to advert 
to that of the Sabbath, the observance 
of which was so strictly enforced in the 
Mosaic law, and has, in all ages, been 
found essential to the maintenance and 
prosperity of spiritual religion. yen, 
business , worldly affairs, as ver. 3. More 
than one hundred and twelve MSS. and 
eighteen printed editions, read "pttjn, in 
the plural. In n<iiw there is an ellipsis 
of the prepositive £>, which is easily sup¬ 
plied from the preceding ruuto. Many 
MSS. supply i before vrnj^.—is 
used idiomatically for mere talk, or idle 
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I1 Then thou shouldst delight thyself in Jehovah ; 

And I would cause thee to ride over the heights of the earth; 
And feed thee with the inheritance of Jacob thy father : 

For the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it. 


and unprofitable conversation. I have 
endeavoured, in the translation, to give 
the force of the idiom. 

14. is aptly borrowed from the 

use of J:? in the preceding verse. Comp. 


Ps. xxxvii. 4. The metaphor of riding \ 
over the heights is taken from military \ 
usage, and expresses the triumphant 1 
progress of the Jews in taking possession 1 
of the whole land. 



CHAPTER LTX. 

* 

This chapter contains an awful picture of the depraved state of Jewish morals. To 
no period of their history does it appear so applicable, as to that immediately pre¬ 
ceding the destruction of their polity by the Romans. See the testimonies ad¬ 
duced from Josephus in the note on chap. liii. 8. It thus connects with the 
portraiture of Pharisaism reprobated in the preceding ehapter. The fact that no 
reference whatever is made to idolatrous practices, proves that times succeeding 
the Babylonish captivity must be intended. In consequence of the aggravated 
sins of the Jews, God abandoned them to intestine broils, the rapacity and 
oppressions of wicked rulers, and the subjugating power of the Romans, whereby 
their national prosperity was destroyed, and they were reduced to circumstances 
of great distress. 

The prophet shews, 1, 2, that their pitiable condition was to he attributed, not to 
any want of ability in God to deliver them, but to their own sinfulness. He then 
enters into a minute specification of their crimes, with a view to shew that they 
richly merited the sufferings that had been inflicted upon them, 3—8; having 
finished which, he draws up a confession for them, and introduces them as bewail¬ 
ing their calamitous circumstances, and acknowledging their sins as the cause of 
the divine displeasure, 9—15. On the failure of all human means of reforma¬ 
tion, Jehovah is represented as himself interposing, partly to effect salvation for 

on the incorrigible 

to execute judgment on the Romans, whom he had employed as the instruments 
of his vengeance, 10—18. The prophet then foretells what would follow the 
destruction of imperial Pome,—the spread of true religion, first in Europe, and 
other parts of the west, &c., and afterwards in Asia; and the desperate effort of 
the last Antichrist, 19; and the chapter concludes with the announcements, that 
the salvation of the Jews was the primary and immediate object of the Mes¬ 
siah’s advent, and that the Divine covenant made with the Jewish people in 
the person of Abraham, shall assuredly take effect in their future general con¬ 
version, 20, 21. 

For regularity of structure, beauty and force of imagery, fidelity, and minuteness of 
graphic description, this section is quite in the best style of Isaiah. 

3 G 


, and partly, afterwards, 


his people, partly to take vengeance 
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1 Behold ! the hand of Jehovah is not short, that it cannot save ; 
Nor is his car heavy, that it cannot hear. 

2 But it is your iniquities that have made a separation between you 

and your God ; 

And your sins have caused him to hide his face from you, and not 
to hear. 

3 For your hands are polluted with blood, 

And your fingers with iniquity; 

Your lips speak falsehood, 

And your tongue uttcrcth wickedness. 

4 None advocateth justice, 

Neither doth any one contend for truth ; 

They rely upon a thing of nought, and speak vanity ; 

They conceive evil, and bring forth iniquity. 

5 They hatch the eggs of the basilisk, 

And weave the webs of the spider ; 

He that eateth of their eggs shall die, 

And that which is crushed shall produce a viper. 

6 Their webs shall not become raiment, 

Neither shall they cover themselves with their works ; 

Their works are works of iniquity, 

And the deed of violence is in their hands. 

7 Their feet run to that which is evil, 

And they hasten to shed innocent blood : 

Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity ; 

Destruction and havoc are in their paths. 


1—3. The prophet anticipates the com¬ 
plaints of the Jews respecting the calami¬ 
tous state of their aflairs, and fearlessly 
imputes it to their own guilt as the cause. 
Instead, therefore, of finding fault with 
the Divine conduct, it behoved them to 
criminate themselves. DUD is used abso¬ 
lutely as here, without the pronoun, Job 
xxxiv. 29; Jer. ii. 27, xviii. 17: so that 
the proposed emendations of Seeker and 
Lowtli are uncalled for. In the first of 
these passages the very phrase dud vnorr 
occurs. Comp, dud "inpp, Isa. liii. 3.— 
The idea of pollution appears to have 
been attached to ‘wa, from the circum¬ 
stance, that the ^3, or Avenger of blood, 
was considered to have the blood of 
murder upon him, till he had avenged 


it. It is not a verb of the later Hebrew, 
as Gesenius maintains, being found in 
this sense, Zeph. iii. 1 ; and may well 
have been used by Isaiah, who flourished 
little more than fifty years earlier. 

5, 6. 'J'he figures here employed are 
simple, but forcibly expressive of the 
fruitlessness of all ungodly plans, and 
the certainty, that, sooner or later, they 
will recoil on the head of their inven¬ 
tors. The very religion of such persons 
is utterly worthless, rrrn is the fern, of 
the passive part, of "fli, to press, squeeze, 
crush ; only Segol is substituted for 
Kametz, as rnb for Zcch. v. 4. Why 
the substitution was made does not 
appear. 

7, 8. These verses are in part intro- 
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S The way of peace they know not; 

Neither is there any justice in their tracks : 

They make for themselves crooked paths ; 

None that walketh therein knoweth peace. 

9 Therefore, justice is removed far from us, 

And equity reacheth us not; 

We look for light, but behold ! darkness ; 

For brightness, but \vc walk in gloom. 

10 We grope about, like the blind, for the wall : 

Like those who have no eyes do we grope : 

We stumble at noon, as in the twilight; 

Like those that die in circumstances of plenty. 

11 We all of us growl like bears, 

And moan continually like doves ; 

* 

We look for justice, but there is none ; 

For salvation, but it is far from us. 

12 For our rebellious deeds are numerous before thee, 

And each of our sins testifieth against us ; 

For our rebellious deeds arc with us; 

And as for oui* iniquities, we acknowledge them. 


duced by Paul into his quotations from 
the O. T. when describing the depravity 
of the Jews, Horn. iii. 15—17. The 
repetition of wt m 1 ? qyj, under a dil- 
ferent form, is not without emphasis. 

9. -Et'p and are here used in the 
sense of Divine judgments interposed to 
vindicate the cause of the nation. 

10. The charge of poverty and inele¬ 
gance brought by Lowtli against the 
repetition of rrctos in this verse is unfair, 
and bis adoption of njjcp, the emenda¬ 
tion proposed by Houbigant, altogether 
unwarranted. The Hebrew poets are 
fond of repetitions. See especially in 
Isaiah, chap. xi. 5, xv. 1, xvii. 12, 13, 
xix. 7, xlii. 19, lv. 4. The prophet 
might have employed the synonymous 
verb trCTD • but lie chose to repeat the 
unusual wa?3 for the sake of more em¬ 
phatically giving expression to the 
thought.—has been variously in¬ 
terpreted. In all probability, it is a 
derivative from ptf, to be fat, with Alepli 
prosthelic ; and signifies the best, richest, 
most favourable circumstances in which 
persons can be placed. It is lima per¬ 


fectly parallel with cnris in the preceding 
hemistich. Others less aptly compare 
D'ppip, Gen. xxvii. 28, 30, and 
Dan. xi. 24. The meaning is, that no 
security was enjoyed, or could be hoped 
for. 

11. For the growling of the bear, 
comp. Ovid Metain. II. 485 : 

“ Mens anti qua lamen facto quoque 
mansit in urso: 

Assiduoque suos gemitu testata dolores ; ” 

and for the plaintive moaning of the 
dove, chap, xxxviii. 11; Ezek. vii. 1G. 
Tlie language is that of dissatisfaction, 
grief, and despair. The Jewish alFairs 
had become all but desperate. 

12. A deep-felt and frank confession. 

To aggravate the guilt of sin, iL is fre¬ 
quently spoken of in the Scriptures as 
being committed in the presence of, or 
before God. nn:3?, the sing, agrees distri- 
bulively with in the plural.— 

i3nM, with us, i. e. instead of being for¬ 
gotten, and tliU9 removed from our view, 
our sins are seen and felt by us. Rosen. 
“ ellipse noslrae nohis conscii sumus.” 
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Wc have rebelled, and acted falsely towards Jtliovali; 

And have gone back from our God; 

We have spoken words of violence and revolt; 

Wc have conceived, and uttered from the heart, matters of 
falsehood. 

14 Justice also is made to withdraw, 

And equity standeth aloof; 

For truth stumbletli in the street, 

And rectitude cannot enter. 

15 Yea, truth is missing, 

And he that departeth from evil, makctli himself a prey. 

And Jehovah saw, and it displeased him, 

Because there w r as no justice. 

16 He saw also that there was no one ; 

He w f as astonished that there was none to interpose ; 

Therefore his own arm wrought salvation for him, 

And his righteousness sustained him. 

17 He put on righteousness as a coat of mail, 

And a helmet of salvation was on his head; 

He put on garments of vengeance for apparel, 

And clothed himself with zeal as a mantle. 


13. There is in this verse an unpa¬ 
ralleled accumulation of Infinitives : not 
only e>pressing more emphatically or 
powerfully, by this naked form of the 
verb, the continuity and enormity of the 
actions, but placing them in close juxta¬ 
position, in order to render them more 
distinctly prominent in the aggregate. 

is not to be taken as the Niph. of 
but is the Infin. of the root 3D3, with 
the same meaning. The verse is his¬ 
torically descriptive both of the imme¬ 
diate past, and of what was still in 
existence. As there is no mention of 
idolatry either here, or in the following 
verses, the rebellion against Jehovah 
specifically intended must be that aliena¬ 
tion of heart which so awfully discovered 
itself in the sins enumerated by the 
prophet. 

14. lirn properly signifies a wide open 
slreelf but here it seems rather to be 
used in reference to the forum, or broad 
open place at the gate, where justice 
was administered. win has a similar 
reference. 


15. Wirrao. Targ. pmiTp; Vulg. praulw 
patuit. Comp. Ps. lxxvi. 6. The root 

ft®, Arab. , signifies to draw out or 

off, to strip , plunder. 

16, 17. Just at the lime when the 
wickedness of the Jews had reached its 
height, and it was rendered evident to 
all that it could not be arrested by any 
human power, Jehovah interposes for 
the deliverance of his people, and the 
punishment of the wicked. In his usual 
anlliropopathic style Isaiah represents 
God as filled with amazement at the 
discovery, that no one should be found 
qualified to reform and save the nation. 
Comp. chap, lxiii. 5. Dpirnpn forcibly 
expresses that complete mental disturb¬ 
ance into which one is thrown by the 
appearance of any thing unexpected or 
alarming. Root ODip, to lay waste , 
destroy . That by nywJj, salvation , we 
are to understand that spiritual deliver¬ 
ance which the Redeemer came to effect, 
and not any temporal rescue, appears 
from the description given of his work, 
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18 According to tlieir demerits, lie will strictly render: 

Fury to his adversaries, retribution to his foes : 

m) * 

To the maritime lands lie will render retribution. 

19 Then shall those of the west fear the name of Jehovah ; 

And those of the sun-rise his glory; 


vcr. 20. For see on chap. liii. G, 

12. It is here used generally to denote 
interposition. The idea of intercession 
is foreign to the passage. To express 
the greatness of the conflict, and the 
qualifications of the Messiah to engage 
in it, language borrowed from the ar¬ 
mour and dress of ancient warriors is 
employed. Comp. Eph. vi. 10 —17 ; 
1 Thess. v. 8. Not only should the 
Mediator be possessed of resistless 
power, but also of moral purity, courage, 
and ardour, rntfabn—cab*] is too much 
in the style of our prophet to allow us 
for a moment to doubt of the genuine¬ 
ness of the latter word. Instead of being 
inelegant, as Jubb insinuates, it is sin¬ 
gularly beautiful. 

J8. Interpreters have raised unneces¬ 
sary difficulties in reference to the repe¬ 
tition of the compound preposition 7??. 
For the alteration of Lowlh, who reads 
^3, there is no MS. authority, except 
perhaps that of Kennicott’s Cod. 12G, 
which may also he merely an alteration 
in imitation of the Targ. The preposi¬ 
tion itself occurs in this very form, in 
connexion with the verb bps, chap. Ixiii. 
7; and as to the repetition, it is not 
more harsh than that of pb, chap. lii. 6; 
where there is an ellipsis of J?t, just as 
there is here of rnbpi,—both words being 
so easily supplied by the reader. On 
the contrary, there is an elegance attach¬ 
ing to it, as every one must perceive on 
reading the words: 

ebe 1 Vra rribo3 bra. 

- . - , \: - \ 

The emendation proposed by the Ili- 
shop— 

Min mVraa bra 
dVsp mbvoa bra 

is drawling and paraphrastic, and does 
not after all admit of the interpretation 
which he puts upon it. Properly ren¬ 
dered it would be— 

He is the Retribulor; 

The Retribulor will requite. 


Nothing less in keeping with the style 
of the preceding verses could have been 
introduced. 

In this verse, there is an obvious dis¬ 
tinction between two classes of enemies 
on whom retribution was to be inflicted. 
The former, specially characterised as 
ETi and are the wicked Jews so 

graphically described in the preceding 
part of the chapter, the atrocity of whose 
hostility was particularly manifested in 
their persecution of our Saviour and his 
followers. The Apostle expressly calls 
them fx.8p° l, scil. tov 0eoO, Rom. xi. 
28; and it is to them and their political 
excision that our Lord so emphatically 
points, Luke xix. 27. Comp. vers. 12— 
14. The retribution here predicted was 
rendered when Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and the Jews scattered among the na¬ 
tions. The other class on whom ven¬ 
geance was to be taken were the 
Romans—those inhabiting the or 
maritime regions to the west of Pales¬ 
tine. They, in their turn, lnet with 
retribution when the swarms of northern 
barbarians poured in upon the empire, 
ravaged its provinces, plundered its 
cities, and ultimately effected its total 
overthrow. That the judgments that 
have since been, and are still to be 
inflicted on the European states, in 
punishment of their connexion with, 
and support of the hostile power of 
Home ecclesiastical, arc also included in 
the prediction, l think highly probable. 
Comp. Rev. xvi. 19, 20. 

19. The holy seer has next presented 
to his inspired vision the spread of true 
religion in times subsequent to the over¬ 
throw of the Roman empire. It is par¬ 
ticularly worthy of notice, that, while 
in every other passage of Scripture in 
which the spread of the gospel is spoken 
of, it is uniformly represented as ad¬ 
vancing from the East towards the West, 
that order is here reversed. True reli¬ 
gion is first set forth as flourishing in 
the West, and then in the Eastern 
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When the adversary cometli in like a river, 

The breath of Jehovah shall raise a standard against him. 

20 And the Redeemer shall come to Zion ; ' 

To those in Jacob that turn from transgression. 

21 For as to me, this is my covenant with them, saitli Jehovah : 
My Spirit which is upon thee, 


regions of the earth. Whoever refleets 
on the actual amount of Seriptural piety 
in this country and America, (not ex¬ 
cluding its progress in the Continental 
states of Europe,) and compares it with 
the religious aspect of Asia,—at the 
same time surveying the successful 
efforts which are being made by Euro¬ 
pean and American missionaries, both to 
regenerate the fallen Oriental churches, 
and to diffuse the light of Divine truth 
in the Mohammedan and Pagan coun¬ 
tries of the East, can hardly avoid 
coming to the conclusion, that what we 
have lived to witness is an incipient ful¬ 
filment of the prophecy. 

The last desperate effort of the anti- 
christian power now presents itself to 
the view of the prophet. Thatis fo 
be taken as a substantive, and the nomi¬ 
native to nt, and not as an adjective 
qualifying *vti, the exigency of the pas¬ 
sage absolutedy requires. So Maurer 
decidedly. The event to which reference 
is made is not the execution of judg¬ 
ment predicted in the preceding verse, 
but succeeds the spread of the gospel pre¬ 
dicted in the former half of the present. 
To no antecedent can the verb with any 
propriety be referred. The renderings, 
therefore, of the LXX. ij£(i yap air tto~ 
rapos /3iatof t; opyrj napa Kvplov , the 
Vulg., Lowth, Gesenius, Noyes, Hitzig, 
and others, cannot be sustained. Equally 
untenable is the principle of interpreta¬ 
tion which would render nirr nr>, 4 a 
strong ox mighty wind.’ Such rendering 
ought long ago to have been repudiated 
a9 totally unfounded on Hebrew usage. 
In no instance can it be proved, that the 
phrases O’nto irn and nip] nm have any 
such meaning. Whenever mountains, 
cedars, &c. are placed in construction 
with the Divine names, such names are 
not used as superlatives, but indicate 
the origin to which these objects are to 
be referred. See on chap. xiv. 14. A 
mighty wind is expressed in Hebrew by 


trn. That rrirp irn is here equivalent 
to VB pin, chap. xi. 4, and the corre¬ 
sponding to ttv cvpa tov erroparos avrov , 
2 Thess. ii. 8, seems in the highest 
degree probable. The subject and all 
the circumstances are identical. 

What the prophet teaches is, that 
when the great visible Adversary of the 
cause of Christ upon earth—the 13 by 
way of eminence—shall collect all his 
forces, in order to crush the people of 
God, a Divine mandate shall call forth 
destruction upon them. Comp. Dan. vii. 
26, 27; Rev. xix. 11—21. norp!}, as to 
form, may either be the Benoni Part, of 
DD3, to lift up, elevate, as a standard ; 
whence D3, a banner or ensign; or the 
third person singular in the Poel of Du, 
tojlee; but as the latter verb is never 
used in a transitive acceptation, except 
in Hiphil, we are compelled to adopt the 
former, which is the rendering of our 
common version. Thus also, in effect, 
Tlieod. nvevpa Kvplov Iv 


avTG >: 

4 . 9 



And 


so Dathe, Boothroyd, and Lee in his 
Heb. Lex. sub voc. It is equivalent to 
D3 Niu:, chap. v. 26 ; and the meaning is, 
that by the command of Jehovah his 
army should be called out and directed 
to the final and victorious conflict with 
the enemy. 

. 20, 21. It is impossible for any one 
impartially to examine the scope and 
management of the Apostle’s argument, 
Rom. xi. and not to perceive that he 
quotes this passage in verses 26, 27, for 
the express purpose of proving, from the 
Old Testament, the future conversion of 
the Jewish people. The chronology of 
the two writers is in the strictest har¬ 
mony. For, as Isaiah introduces the 
conversion of the Jews as happening 
after the general extension of true reli¬ 
gion among the Gentiles, so Paul mani¬ 
festly links the two events together in 
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And 111 y words which I have put 
SIiall not depart from thy mouth 
Nor from the mouth of thy seed. 
Nor from the mouth of thy seed 
From henceforth, for ever. 

the same order: "Blindness in part is 
happened to Israel until the fulness 
of tiie Gentiles be come in. And so 
all Israel shall be saved : as it is 
written,” &c. Between the Hebrew 
text, the LXX., and the Greek of the 
Apostle, there are some verbal discrepan¬ 
cies ; but the general sense is the same. 
Instead of the LXX. read 

; Taul, ck The former is not, 

indeed, at variance with the force of the 
Heb. preposition ; but as the latter is 
totally so, it has not without reason been 
supposed, that the Apostle had in his 
mind Ps. xiv. 7,. where the identical 
phrase occurs, in connexion with the 
deliverance of the Jews. For 'I'c'p 
the LXX. have kqi anoaTp^ei 
do-e/3eiar a7ro Ta*&)/3, which is followed 
by Paul. The principal idea being the 
conversion of the Jewish people, it made 
no difference to the Apostle’s argument, 
whether he viewed it actively or pas¬ 
sively. From the circumstance that the 
advent of the Saviour is limited, in the 
way of promise, to such of the Jews as 
should repent, and turn to God, we may 
safely infer that was 'lcrpaf}\, *all Israel,’ 
Rom. xi. 26, is not intended to convey 
the idea that every individual of the 
nation, but that-Mi mass, the yreat body , 
tlie people generally, shall be saved. 
Comp, for a similar restricted use of 7rd?, 
Malt. ii. 3, iii. 5. It clearly appears 
from chap.lxv. 11, that in the latter day, 
there will still be a number of tbe Jews 
who will prefer their infidelity and secu- 


into thy mouth, 


s seed, saith Jehovah, 


lar interests to the sacred claims of reli¬ 
gion. That a future, and not the first 
advent of tbe Redeemer, is intended, 
must be maintained, as more in accord¬ 
ance with the spirit of tbe passage. 

Tbe subject, ver. 21, is tbe dispensa¬ 
tion of the spirit and truth to the restored 
Israelites, of which they should no more 
be deprived, as in times past. The 
change from the third person plural to 
the second singular is not uncommon in 
Hebrew, and seems to be here specially 
made, wilh a view to give greater point 
and interest to the promise. The liypo-s. 
thesis of Gesenius, that Isaiah and his 
successors in office are meant, is totally 
unsupported by any thing in the context. 
The terminus a quo , marked by nnrp, 
from now, is not the period in which the 
prophet wrote, but that of the events to 
which the prediction refers—the future 
conversion of the Jews. For the due 
fulfilment of the prophecy, a corrobora¬ 
tive pledge is afforded by their continued 
preservation as a distinct people. 

In the last verses of this chapter, the 
events of the future, though some of 
them widely distant from each other in 
point of time, are placed in close juxta¬ 
position,—the whole having been pre¬ 
sented as in a perspective group, to the 
inward view of the prophet. On the 
subject of the future conversion of the 
Jews, the reader will find much informa¬ 
tion in a long, but interesting note of 
Micliaelis, in his Anmerkungen on these 
two verses. 


CHAPTER LX. 

That this and the remaining chapters mainly refer to the future prosperity and 
glory of the Jews, when restored to a slate of church relation to Jehovah, is the 
only position that can be maintained, consistently with a strict adherence to 
definite principles of interpretation. In our most esteemed commentaries, there 
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is a perpetual vacillancy between the literal and tbe spiritual, the Jews and the 
Gentiles, the past and the future, which is any thing hut satisfactory. From 
many of them, indeed, it is evident that their authors, notwithstanding their 
strong propensity to apply these predictions to the past and present privileges of 
the Christian church, as made up of Gentile converts, and the still fuller enjoy¬ 
ment of these privileges during the Millennium, have been compelled to admit, 
that the Jews are not altogether to be excluded, though they still begrudge them 
a re-establishment as a converted community in the land of Palestine. To me it 
appears, from the close connexion of these chapters with the last verses of chapter 
lix.; from the obvious distinction kept up between the converted Jews and con¬ 
verted Gentiles; from the direct recognition of restored cities, lands, vineyards, 
&c., which had long lain desolate; as well as from the general bearing of the 
whole—that the glorious re-integration of tbe Jewish people into the church of 
God is the exalted theme on which the prophet so largely expatiates, and in 
treating of which, he may truly be said to have exhausted all the variety of 
imagery by which his style is so richly charged. Not that he loses sight of the 
Gentiles : on the contrary, they arc repeatedly brought forward, though it cer¬ 
tainly is rather for the purpose of gracing the triumphs of his own people, than of 
exhibiting them in the all-engrossing light in which they have usually been pre¬ 
sented. How much soever he is to be regarded as the evangelical prophet, and 
how much soever he was raised above the contracted spirit by which his country¬ 
men were too generally actuated, still he was a prophet of the Jews and to the 
Jews. Their interests as a people, both in the then present, and in the future, 
could not but deeply engross him: so that, while he hails with feelings of delight 
the extension of the blessings of salvation to the Gentile world, he anticipates 
with ecstatic joy the recovery of his 1 brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh.' 

The chapter may justly be viewed as an d7roTcXfcr/za or finished exhibition of the 
triumphant and glorious state of the church during the Millennium: the Jews, 
restored to their own land, and brought to acknowledge Jesus as the true and 
only Messiah, forming the central portion of the divine kingdom, while distant 
nations cheerfully accord to them a due regard, not only as brethren in the faith, 
and partakers of the common salvation, but as “the natural branches,” again 
occupying their place in “their own olive tree,”-—“beloved for the fathers' 
sakes,” Rom. xi. 21, 24, 28. Nothing can exceed the glowing colours in which 
the happy condition of the Millennial church is here depicted. The figures are 
rich and varied; the structure, grandeur, and flow of the poetic diction are 
admirable; and the whole is calculated to produce and cherish the brightest 
expectations of the sacred ‘golden age.’ 

Fired by the prospect which had burst upon his vision, chap. lix. 20, 21, the prophet 
in the most animated manner summons Jerusalem, the personified representative 
of the Jewish people, to arise from her long state of desolation, and reflect the 
splendour imparted to her by Jehovah, 1,2; and describes the nations with their 
rulers, merchants, and shepherds, as voluntarily and liberally contributing to her 
re-establishment, 3—7. The multitude of her dispersed sons have every facility 
afforded for their return, 8, 9 ; men of all nations and ranks resort to her, with 
their wealth and every thing that can add to her beauty and stability, 10—14 ; 
the most complete change takes place in regard to both her external and inter¬ 
nal circumstances; and the most complete provision is made for full, uninterrupted, 
and undiminished supplies of knowledge, purity, and happiness, 15—22. 
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1 A risk, shine, for thy light is come, 

And the glory of Jehovah hath arisen upon thee. 

2 For, behold ! the darkness shall cover the earth. 
And gross darkness the people ; 

But upon thee Jehovah shall arise, 

And his glory shall be seen upon thee. 

3 And nations shall come to thy light. 

And kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

4 Lift up thine eyes around and behold ; 

They all collect themselves, they come to thee : 
Thy sons shall come from far, 

And thy daughters shall be borne on the side. 

5 Then thou slialt look, and brighten up ; 

Thy heart shall throb and dilate; 

For the riches of the sea shall be turned to thee, 
The wealth of the nations shall come to thee. 


3,2. So evident is it that Jerusalem 
is here addressed, that the LXX., Vulg., 
Targ., and Saadias, have inserted the 
term. The first mentioned version has, 

(PojTl^ov'lfpovaaXrjfi) as if the 
translator had read r yiN. Comp, 
chap. li. 17, lii. 1, 2. By the images of 
light and darkness in these verses are 
meant a state of trouble and distress on 
the one hand, and of prosperity and joy 
on the other. While the different nations 
shall be involved in the awful calamities 
connected with the overthrow of the 
Antichristian confederacy, Dan. xii. 1, 6, 
7; Rev. xviii. xix,, the peculiar favour 
of Jehovah shall be manifested towards 
the Jews. To express this more forcibly, 
two figures are employed ; the one taken 
from the rising of the sun, and the other 
from the visible glory or splendour which 
the Israelites beheld in the wilderness. 
There may also be a reference to the 
contrasted circumstances of the Israelites 
and Egyptians, Exod. xiv. 19—24. 

3. The report of the distinguished 
excellence and felicity of the restored 
church will bring strangers, and even 
monarchs, to view and participate in her 
blessedness. 

4. The reference in is not to those 
spoken of in the preceding verse, but to 
the sons and daughters,—the future in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem,—mentioned im¬ 


mediately after. These shall come from 
the most distant parts whither they shall 
have been scattered. does not 

mean at the side , in the sense of being 
near, but on the side , in reference to the 
oriental custom of carrying children 
astride upon the hip, while they cling to 
the side of those who bear them. LXX. 
in ojfiojv apOrjcovTat, shall be carried on 
the shoulders. The idea of nursing , 
which also attaches to jpn, is not so natu¬ 
ral in this place as that of bearing or 
carrying , which is, indeed, the proper 
signification of the term, in application 
to the nursing of a child. See Numb, 
xi. 12 ; Isa. lxvi. 12. 

5. For wn, thou shalt see t fifty-four 
MSS. originally eleven, probably three 
more, now one other, and the Soncin. 
edition, read w»n, thou shalt fear , of 
which Abcnezra, Vitringa, Lowtli, Mi- 
chaelis hesitatingly, Doderlein, Dathe, 
Hensler, Gesenius, Moller, Boothroyd, 
Jenour, Jones, Noyes, and Scholz, ap¬ 
prove. On the other hand, the common 
reading is supported by the LXX., Targ., 
Vulg., Syr.,Saad., and isadopted byTing- 
sladius, Tlilzig, and Maurer. Though, 
if viewed in connexion with the follow¬ 
ing hemistich, the proposed emendation 
might appear the more natural, yet the 
repetition of nwn, from vcr. 4, is quite 
admissible, and may actually have come 

3 ii 
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6 A multitude of camels shall cover thee. 

The young camels of Midian and Epliah ; 

All those of Sheba shall come ; 

They shall bear gold and frankincense. 

And publish the praises of Jehovah. 

7 All the sheep of Kcdar shall be collected for thee ; 
The rams of Nebaioth shall serve thee ; 

They shall willingly ascend my altar, 

And my beauteous house I will beautify. 


from the pen of the prophet, “tttd, usually 
rendered to fear , signifies here to palpi¬ 
tate , throb , as the heart does in excessive 
joy. in: signifies both to flow , as water, 
and to shine , be bright, &c. Comp, the 

V 

Syr. *ou > splenduit . Arab. , dies. 

The latter signification alone suits in 
this place, and expresses the cheerful 
indications of inward joy experienced by 
Jerusalem. Theodot. ^apijarj; the Arab. 

—The sea is, as frequently, put 

for the maritime nations of the west. 
Thus the Targ. infa, the wealth of 
the West. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 19. 

6, 7. From the merchants who traded 
in ships on the Mediterranean, and the 
nations of the west with which they had 
intercourse, the prophet turns to the rich 
merchants and the possessors of flocks in 
Arabia, and shews that they would be 
equally forward to minister to the wants 
of Zion. are not dromedaries , but 


young camels. Comp, the Arab.^jo and 

<XJo, parvus camelus, vel juvencus. The 
term for dromedaries is nYim for which 

"T * 

see chap. lxvi. 20. The camel, owing to 
his hardiness, his endurance of thirst, 
and the scanty food on which he is capa¬ 
ble of subsisting, is well fitted to be a 
beast of burden in desert countries, and 
is employed for this purpose, in all parts 
of the East, but in none more than 
Arabia. Some of them will carry ten 
hundred weight, though generally their 
loads are not heavy. The camel is hence 
not inappropriately called by the Arabs, 

jjJ) AUSUj, the ship of the desert .— 
The places here specified all lay in Ara¬ 


bia ; and as the inhabitants of that 
country have not been subject to the 
changes which those nations have under¬ 
gone, that lay more directly in the way 
of the great conquerors of antiquity, their 
descendants occupy nearly the same posi¬ 
tions, and follow the same occupations.— 
£19? Midian. The tribes that went by 
this name appear to have inhabited the 
country between the northern extremity 
of the Arabian Gulf and Arabia Felix, 
and the plains of Moab. They were 
descended from Abraham by Keturah, 
Gen. xxv. 2, 4, and carried on a trade 
by caravans between Gilead and Egypt, 
as early as the days of Jacob. Abulfeda 
describes the ruins of a town called 


on the east side of the above- 

mentioned gulf, in which direction we 
find a MtJ Stava spoken of by Ptol. v. 17, 
and a M ahiavrj by Joseph. Antiq. xii. xi. 
1. —nc'V, LXX. Tat(j)d, Ephah, occurs in 
connexion with Midian, Gen. xxv. 4; 
1 Chron. i. 33. Bochart, Hieron. i. 81, 
82, compares the '’imros of Ptolemy, 
which the latter writer places near to 
M rjhiava. —By Sheba } is meant Ara¬ 

bia Felix, or the regions between the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, now 
called the Hcjaz. It abounded in spices, 
1 Kings x. 2; Jer. vi. 20 ; Ezek. xxvii. 
22; especially in frankincense; and in 
gold and precious stones, Ps. lxxii. 15. 
Its inhabitants carried on a great trade, 
not only in their native productions, but 
also in Indian and Phenician articles. 
According to Strabo, xvi. their principal 
city was called Mariaba , (the present 


* . r j about sixty miles to the N. E 


of Sanaa,) though its ancient name, as 
occurring in Diod. Sic. iii. 47, is Saba. 
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8 Who arc these, that fly like a cloud ? 

And like doves to their holes ? 

9 Surely, the maritime lands shall wait for me, 

And the ships of Tarsliish first; 

To bring thy sons from afar, 

Their silver and their gold with them; 

To the name of Jehovah thy God, 

And to the Holy One of Israel who hath beautified thee. 
10 The sons of strangers also shall build thy walls, 


It is now generally agreed that it was 
the queen of this country who paid the 
celebrated visit to Solomon, 1 Kings x. 
1—13.—For "Hp, Kedar , see on chap, 
xxi. 17.—nrop, the Nebatheans, compre¬ 
hended the principal tribes of Arabia 
Petraea, occupying a middle place be¬ 
tween the Midianites and the inhabitants 
of Sheba. They appear anciently to have 
been divided in their occupations; some 
carrying on a lucrative trade with cara¬ 
vans, and others addicting themselves 
exclusively to the nomadic life. The 
latter are described by Diodorus Sic. as 
deeming it unlawful to cultivate the 
ground or trees; to drink wine; and to 
build houses.—Whatever the descend¬ 
ants of those Oriental tribes may possess, 
shall be cheerfully placed at the disposal 
of the restored Jews. This is beautifully 
expressed by representing the animals 
selected for sacrifice, as mounting the 
altars of their own accord. There shall 
be no want of any thing that is required 
for the full restoration of divine worship, 
when the inosque of Omar shall give 
place to a new temple to be erected for 
the celebration of the services of that 
ministration which exccedelh in glory, 
2 Cor. iii. 8—U. and prp are 

not synonymous. The latter signifies 
for acceptance , acceptably ; the former, 
here used, with pleasure, delight , or good¬ 
will. 

8. The ideas conveyed by the images 
here employed are those of number and 
velocity. The reference to the dovea is 
beautifully illustrated by a passage in 
Morier’s Second Journey in Persia. 
Speaking of the pigeon-houses near Is¬ 
pahan, he says : “ They are large round 
towers, rather broader at the bottom 
than the top, crowned by conical spira¬ 


cles, through which the pigeons descend. 
Their interior resembles a honey-comb, 
pierced with a thousand holes, each of 
which forms a snug retreat for a nest. 
The extraordinary flights of pigeons 
which I have seen upon one of these 
buildings, afford perhaps a good illustra¬ 
tion of Isaiah lx. 8. Their great num¬ 
bers, and the compactness of their mass, 
literally looked like a cloud at a distance, 
and obscured the sun in their passage.’' 
The persons referred to are the Jews, \ 
who now flock in immense numbers 
from all quarters, to the land of their 
fathers, and Jerusalem, the summit of 
their earthly joy. 

9. The inhabitants of the west, espe¬ 
cially those which carry on maritime 
traffic, spiritually converted to God, shall 
lay their ships and wealth under contri¬ 
bution, to the accomplishment of the 
purposes of God relating to the restora¬ 
tion of ihe Jews to Palestine, and to the 
further advancement of the Divine glory. 
nyrNTja, LXX. ev 7 Tpdrois, “among the 
first.” Twenty-five MSS. and the Syr. 
read natBNTOS, i. e. as formerly , in refer¬ 
ence to the assistance rendered by the 
Tyrians to Solomon. For “the ships of 
Tarsliish," see on chap, xxiii. 10. The 
suffix in D|D3 and earn is to be referred 
to the Jews, and not to the commercial 
powers. Their property as well as them¬ 
selves shall be conveyed, free of charge, 
to Palestine. Many of them living in 
remote parts, can only conveniently 
return by sea. 

10. By •O.r.n are meant foreigners — 
Gentiles, such as had been accounted 
SEN01 rail' fhaOrjKdiV rf]s «rrayyc\taT, 
but now (rvftffoXiriu rd>v ayuav tcai 

oIkci oi rov 0eoC, Eph. 12, 19. Such \ 
shall count it an honour to be employed j 
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And their kings shall serve thee ; 

Though in my wrath I smote thee, 

Yet in my good pleasure I will pity thee. 

Thy gates shall be open continually ; 

They shall not be shut by day, nor by night; 

That the wealth of the nations may be brought into thee, 

And their kings conducted along. 

12 For the nation and the kingdom that will not serve thee, shall perish; 
Yea, those nations shall be utterly destroyed. 

13 The glory of Lebanon shall come to thee, 

The cypress, the larch, and the pine together; 

To beautify the place of my sanctuary, 

And I will make the place of my feet glorious. 

14 The sons also of thine oppressors shall come crouching to thee ; 

All that despised thee shall prostrate themselves at the soles of thy 
feet; 

And shall call thee, The City of Jehovah, 

Zion of the Holy One of Israel. 

15 Instead of thy having been deserted and hated, 

in rebuilding Jerusalem, and, in any on chap. xli. 19. A literal temple, or 
way, contributing to the recovery of the house of worship, being intended, the 
lost happiness of Israel. Monarchs shall language must be literally explained, 
regard it as a privilege to aid in the From all that appears to be the state of 
work, by employing whatever legitimate Palestine in regard to wood, supplies 
influence they may possess in advanc- from Lebanon will be as necessary as 
ing it. they were when the ancient temple was 

11. The idea conveyed by the gales constructed. “The place of” Je lovah’s 
never being shut, is that of the continual “ feet,” is parallel to il the place of” his 
arrival of the multitudes referred to. “ sanctuary viz. Jerusalem. 

Modern travellers greatly complain of 14. Jerusalem hath literally been 
the inconvenience to which they are put, “ trodden down ” by many nations, Luke 
when they do not reach Jerusalem before xxi. 24; and her scattered sons have 
the gates are closed. The Apostle John been subject to greater calamities, arising 
borrows the language in his description from rapine and massacre, than any 
of the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 25. people under heaven. Not only in the 
The ideas of security and peace arc im- East, but in almost every country of 
plied.—D'Jfinp may either signify led along Europe, the most violent and tragical 
in chains, as captives, and thus the Targ. outrages have been committed upon 
and Hitzig; or in procession, by th eir them. The descendants of her op- 
devoted attendants, which seems the pressors, however, will acknowledge the 
more natural interpretation. wrongs that have been done to her, and 

12. There is obviously a meiosis in humbly crave a share in her privileges, 

this verse. The absence of active aid is Instead of Zion, Hitzig reads p*?, 
construed into positive hostility, and cippus, a pillar , but violently in such 
punished accordingly. Comp. Judges connexion. rnmti, the construct punc- 
v. 23. tuation for rrirra^ the absolute. 

13. For the trees here specified, see 15. nnn merely expresses, in exchange 
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So that no one passed through thee, 

I will make thee an eternal excellency, 

The joy of successive generations. 

16 Thou slialt also suck the milk of the nations ; 

Yea, the breast of kings thou slialt suck ; 

And slialt know that I, Jehovah, am thy Saviour, 

And thy Redeemer, the Protector of Jacob. 

f * 

17 Instead of copper, I will bring gold ; 

And instead of iron, I will bring silver; 

And instead of wood, copper; and instead of stones, iron ; 

And I will make thy overseers peaceful, 

And thy rulers righteous. 

IS Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 

Nor devastation or destruction within thy borders ; 

But thou slialt call thy avails, Salvation, 

And thy gates, Praise. 

19 The sun shall no more be for light to thee by day, 

Neither shall the moon enlighten thee with brightness; 

for; though from the circunnstances of x. 27; 2 Chron. ix. 20, 27. ’^i'3, the 

the case, the idea of compensation is LXX. doubtless rendered tovs into-Ko- 
necessarily implied. Ebir is here used, 7rovr trot/, thine inspectors or bishops, 
as in many other places, for a period of though these words and rov? apxovrd? 
long and unknown duration. aov , thy rulers , the proper rendering of 

16. A repetition, in somewhat differ- have, in the course of transcription, 

ent language, of what is predicted, verse 9 exchanged places. Both terms are here 
3, 5, 10, and 11. Comp. Rev. xxi. 24. used to designate the office-bearers, or 
“Slicking the breast of kings'* is un- rulers of the restored Jewish cormnu- 
usual, and by fastidious critics may be nily, —the one, those who shall superin- 
deemed unnatural ; but the phrase is tend its spiritual; and the other, those 
merely employed for the purpose of carry- who shall administer its temporal affairs, 
ing out more efficiently the idea taught Comp, the use of ento-Konr}, 1 Tim. iii. 1, 
in the preceding clause ; viz . that abun- and the combination tnio-KOTrot Ka\ 8ta- 
dant contributions would be made by the kovoi, Philip, i. 1. This is the only pas- 
inhabitants of the different nations to the sage in which is used in a good sense, 
suslenanee of Zion. Kings are intro- It otherwise signifies a task-master, a 
duced, on account of their greater wealth eollector of tribute, or an oppressive 
and influence, which they shall now ex- ruler. Instead of heing, as formerly, 
pend upon the cause of God, instead of contentious and unjust, the Jewish offi- 
squandering them, as formerly, upon cers shall seek to promote peace, and 
objects of vanity and sin. ForPro- satisfy the just claims of all who are 
lector , see on chap. i. 24. under their government. DVwJ and 

17. For the repeated use of nnn in are the abstract used for the concrete, 
this verse, comp. chap. iii. 24. Such 18. Oppression and war shall no more 
identity of style corroborates the authen- be known. The most perfect security 
ticity of the present portion of the book, shall be enjoyed ; and the very gates 
The temporal prosperity of the restored shall re-echo the praises of Jehovah. 
Israelites shall resemble that of their 19,20. These verses further depict, in 
ancestors in the days of Solomon, 1 Kings language of the most sublime imagery, 
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For Jehovah shall be to thee an everlasting light, 

And thy God shall be thy beauty. 

20 Thy sun shall no more set, 

Neither shall thy moon withdraw herself; 

For Jehovah shall be to thee an everlasting light, 

And the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 

21 And as for thy people, they shall all of them be righteous; 
They shall inherit the land for ever; 

The branch of my planting, the work of my hands, 

That I may be glorified. 

22 The little one shall become a thousand, 

And the small one a mighty nation : 

I, Jehovah, will hasten it in its season. 


the superlative degree of happiness which 
shall be enjoyed by the new and holy 
Jerusalem church. Its ordinary sources 
shall no longer be thought of. Jehovah 
himself shall be found to be a glorious 
and unfailing fountain of joy. “ Lux 
Jo vtc (i. e. for tuna tua prospera, cujus 
Jova auctor erit) tanta est futura, ut pro 
niliilo aestimanda sit lux solis aut Iunaj.” 
Maurer. The language is ad scn&um 
quoted and applied to the same state of 
things, Rev. xxi. 23, xxii. 5. The LXX. 
and Targ. have read, or at least supplied 
nV?, which may have originally been 
omitted by an ellipsis. The concluding 
words of ver. 20, furnish a key to the 
meaning of both verses. 

21. Comp. Rev. xxi. 27, and 7. The 
character of the inhabitants of Zion 
shall be in accordance with the dignity 
of their privileges. In support of the 


Keri ’ttCTD we have the authority of 
forty-four MSS., and seven others ori¬ 
ginally, and that of the Syr., Vulg., and 
Targ. ; according to which the restora¬ 
tion of the Jews is, under a beautiful 
figure, directly ascribed to Jehovah. 
Comp. chap. Ixi. 3. 

22. The Jews, who are comparatively 
few in number in any country, and are 
despised by those among whom they 
live, shall form a numerous and power¬ 
ful nation when congregated in their 
own land. Make Brim estimates their 
present number at between four and 
five millions. The period of their return 
is not specified by the prophet, but he 
speaks of it as fixed and definite: nnra, 
at its proper season, the period appointed 
for its taking place. Tor its certainty, 
the Divine declaration is a sufficient 
guarantee. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

The same subject is here continued. The recovery of Israel formed an important 
part of the Messiah’s commission, which he is introduced as asserting, 1—3. 
Brought back to their own laud, they shall rebuild its cities that have long lain 
desolate, 4; foreigners shall perform their more menial labours, while they 
addict themselves to the services of religion, amply supported by the rich 
contributions of those who live in other countries, 5, 6; and full compensation 
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shall be made to them for all the infamy and pillage to which they have been 
subject, 7—9. Not only restored externally, but invested with moral excellence, 
they raise a hymn of praise for the wonderful change which they have expe¬ 
rienced, 10, 11. 


1 The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah is upon me ; 

For Jehovah hath anointed me, 

To publish glad tidings to the afflicted, 

He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 

To proclaim liberty to the captives, 

And to those that are bound, complete deliverance ; 

2 To proclaim the acceptable year of Jehovah, 

And the day of vengeance of our God ; 

To comfort all that mourn ; 

3 To make glad the mourners in Zion ; 

To give them beauty instead of ashes, 

The oil of gladness instead of mourning, 

The garment of praise instead of a desponding spirit; 
And they shall be called, The Trees of Righteousness, 
The Plantation of Jehovah ; that he may be glorified. 


1—3. That the speaker in this pas¬ 
sage is not the prophet himself, as 
maintained by Michaelis, van dcr Palm, 
Itosenrmiller, Gesenius, Hitzig, and 
Scliolz, but the Great Messiah, I cannot 
but contend, on the highest possible 
authority. On reading the words to the 
Jews assembled in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, while their eyes were intently 
fixed upon him, he most unequivocally 
applied them to his own commission, 
and proceeded to explain their cheering 
import to the people, Luke iv. 1G—22. 
No principle of accommodation, or of 
secondary application, can at all satisfy 
the claims of the announcement, “ This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” It must, however, be observed, 
that this completion merely lay in our 
Lord’s entering upon the public dis¬ 
charge of his prophetic office among the 
Jews. Far from being confined to the 
instructions of that particular day, it 
was to be exercised in perpetuity, during 
the continuance of the church upon 
earth, and pre-eminently as it respects 
the Jews, at the future period here 


referred to. — The Messiah first an¬ 
nounces the source of his qualifications 
for the office of Teacher—the influences 
of the Divine Spirit. Comp. chap. xi. 2. 
He then enumerates the principal fea¬ 
tures of the character of those to whom 
he was commissioned to impart relief— 
the afflicted, the broken-hearted, the cap¬ 
tives, the prisoners, the mourners, and 
the desponding. These terms arc accu¬ 
mulated in order to express more forcibly 
the awful stale of spiritual misery and 
distress in which they are naturally in¬ 
volved, and from which he was sent to 
rescue them. Such will pre-eminently 
be the condition of the Jews when God 
visits them in mcrey in the latter day. 
See Zecli. xii. 9—14. Dm* is derived 
from n», to lead , lead captive , subdue , 
afflict, humble , &c.; and may either sig¬ 
nify the afflicted , or the humble , meek , 
&c. according to the connexion. In the 
present instance the former acceptation 
is the more appropriate. The LXX. 
have nraxoii, of which Hitzig ap¬ 
proves ; and this rendering is retained 
bv Luke. The terms “ captives ” and 
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4 I hen shall they build up the ancient ruins, 

They shall raise up the former desolations ; 

They shall renovate the waste cities, 

The desolations of successive generations, 

5 And strangers shall stand and feed your flocks; 

The sons of the alien shall be your ploughmen and vine-dressers. 
<3 But ye shall be called, The Priests of Jehovah; 

Ye shall be named, The Servants of our God : 

Ye shall consume the wealth of the nations, 

And have their riches at your command. 

7 Instead of your shame, there shall be double; 

And instead of ignominy, they shall rejoice in their portion ; 

For in their land, they shall inherit the double, 


They shall have everlasting joy. 
8 For I, Jehovah, love justice, 

“ prisoners ” are to he taken metaphori¬ 
cally, and have no reference to external 
restraint. Comp. Job xlii. 10. *vrn is 
specially used of the liberty granted to 
slaves, when they were manumitted at 
the jubilee, which, on this account, was 
called "rfnnriM), the year of liberty , Ezek. 

xlvi. 17.-Instead of nipnpp, twelve 

MSS., and the Complut, Edit, read 
niOTf, thus presenting one word in the 
reduplicate form, for the sake of inten¬ 
sity. Some, with De Dicu, compare the 

Ethiop. a chain, and the 

Chald. nn'j:, the same; and render, to 
open the prison, as in our Common Ver¬ 
sion ; but the former seems preferable, 
especially as it has the support of the 
LXX., Vulg., Targ„ and Saad. For 
the form, comp, frfinp, Deut. xxxii. 5. 
The meaning is a complete opening of 
the prison. After supply jitoto. In 
"icy nnn "ins is an elegant paronomasia. 

) The “ day of vengeance ” here con- 
' nected with the “acceptable year of the 
Lord,” designates the period of judg¬ 
ment referred to chap, lix, 18, 19,—the 
punishment of the last Antichrist. By 
P"nrn 'Vn are not meant gesegnele Tere- 
hinthen, as Gesenius renders, nor oaks 
of truth , as Lowtli explains them, but 
trees producing righteousness as their 
fruit. Comp. Phil. i. 11. is here 
used generically. 

i 4, 5. These verses admit of no con¬ 


sistent interpretation, except on the 
principle, that the Jews are to be re¬ 
stored to the land of their fathers. The 
ruins and desolations are those of cities 
that had once been inhabited; and can¬ 
not, without the utmost violence, be ap¬ 
plied to the heathen world. D'DiLwn Siyyo 
Gesenius renders, the desolatiotis of the 
forefathers , but less aptly than taking 
D'?iiw adjectively. 

G. Comp. Exod. xix. 6. The language 
implies holiness, spirituality, and de- 
votedness to the service of God. So 
abundant shall be the supplies, that 
there shall be no absorption of time by 
the cares and distractions of business. 

■rawi, the Hithp. of "p?;=*raN f Arab.^J, 

to command, order; hence> an emir. 

Others, to change, have in exchange , to 
have, or enjoy instead of another. 

7. The Jews have been the subjects 
of ignominy among all nations. When 
restored, the honour conferred upon 
them by Jehovah, and the estimation in 
which they shall be held by believing 
Gentiles, will far overbalance the con¬ 
tempt in which they have been held. 
rnuJn, double, i. e. ample, full. See on 
chap. xl. 2. The change of person we 
have often had occasion to notice. 

8. nV® the same as nV®. Thus the 

T • ■ 

9 V 

Syr. Uaik, and several MSS. By <( the 
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I hate the rapine of wickedness; 

I will faithfully grant their reward, 

And make an everlasting covenant with them. 

9 And their seed shall be known among the nations* 

And their offspring among the people ; 

All that see them shall acknowledge them, 

That they are a seed whom Jehovah hath blessed. 

10 I will greatly rejoice in Jehovah ; 

My soul shall exult in my God: 

For he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation ; 

He hath covered me with the robe of righteousness; 

As the bridegroom dresseth himself splendidly, 

Or as the bride adorneth herself with her jewels. 

11 For as the earth causeth her produce to come forth, 

And as the garden causeth the things sown in it to grow lip, 
So the Lord Jehovah shall cause righteousness to spring up, 
And praise, before all the nations* 


rapine of injustice ” is meant what is 
taken away unjustly. The 1 in is 
that of instrument; LXX. opnnypaTa 
dSurtar. Coinp. Job v. 16; Ps. lviii. 3, 
Ixiv. 7. The reference is to the acts of 
flagrant injustice which have been com¬ 
mitted on the Jews by the Gentile na¬ 
tions, among which they have been 
scattered. 

9. 2 in dvpsp is pleonastic. 

10, 11. Jerusalem, as the representa¬ 
tive of the Jews, joyfully and gratefully 
raises a hymn of praise to her great 


Deliverer. Instead of any longer sitting 
in the dust, in squalid attire, and with a 
downcast look, she is decked in the most 
splendid festal garments, jna, to officiate 
as priest; here to appear as a priest , 
thus officiating ; Aq. alt vvp<Pioi/ Upa- 
Ttvofitvoi/ crT€<fiav<p \ Symm. according 
to the meaning, KCKoo-pTjpfvov cr T€<j>dv(o m , 
and so the Vulg. The allusion is to the 
mitre and golden crown of the high 
priest when fully attired. For ver. 
11, comp. chap. xlv. 8; Ps. lxxxv. 
11 , 12 . 


CHAPTER LXII. 

This chapter contains a further development of the happy condition of the Jewish 
people, when brought to the knowledge of the Messiah. This development ia 
furnished in vers. 2, 3, 4, and 5. In vers. 1 and G, the Messiah himself is 
introduced as interesting himself for the prosperity of Zion, and calling upon 
those whom he had appointed to superintend her affairs to be unremitting in 
their supplications on her behalf. And, after announcing the oath of Jeliovali 
pledging the exercise of his omnipotence to her restoration, 8, 9, and directing 

3 i 
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every preparation to be made, 10, the prophet, in one of his finest strains, 
presents to view the advent of the Saviour for the recovery of the Jews, and the 
happy state of Jerusalem, when rebuilt, and inhabited by a holy and sincerely 
religious people. 


For the sake of Zion I will not be silent, 

Nor, for the sake of Jerusalem, will I be quiet. 

Till her righteousness go forth as brightness, 

And her salvation as a blazing torch. 

O 

Then shall the nations behold thy righteousness, 

And all kings thy glory; 

And thou shalt be called by a new name, 

Which the mouth of Jehovah shall express. 

Thou shalt be a beautiful crown in the hand of Jehovah, 
And a royal diadem in the palm of thy God. 

Thou shalt no more be called, Forsaken ; 

Neither shall thy land be any more termed, Desolate; 
But thou shalt be called, My-delight-is-in-her ; 

And thy land, The Married Woman: 

For Jehovah shall delight in thee, 

And thy land shall be married. 

1. There is considerable doubt re¬ 
specting the speaker in this verse. The 
prophet, the Messiah, the Jewish people, 
and Jehovah, have each been supposed 
to be intended. The second opinion 
seems decidedly entitled to the prefer¬ 
ence, on the ground of the frequency 
with which the Redeemer is thus ab¬ 
ruptly introduced by our prophet. 

Through his mediatorial intercession the 
Jews shall be restored to their standing 
in the church of God. 

2. It is here predicted, that Israel 

shall be invested with a character alto¬ 
gether new—the result of the change 
effected by the gracious interposilion of 
Jehovah. That 0$ is not to Le under¬ 
stood of a mere name, but has special 
reference to state and character, is obvious 
from the common idiom by which any 
thing is said to be called what it really 
is. See chap. i. 26. to penetrate, 

cut , hew, mark , express by distinct signs ; 
hence, distinguish by name, Numb. i. 17. 

3. It has been thought by some, that 
there is a want of congruity in repre¬ 


senting the crown as in the hand, in¬ 
stead of its being upon the head; but 
it must be obvious, that with no pro¬ 
priety whatever could the church be 
spoken of as placed on the head of 
Jehovah. The language is designed to 
teach the high estimation in which Jeru¬ 
salem shall be held by the Most High, 
and her perfect security under his pro¬ 
tection. is properly a turban or 

tiara wound round the head; and, ns 
worn by eastern monarchs, studded 
with the most valuable jewels. The 
word is thus exhibited in the Keri, and 
in three MSS. in the text, instead of 
the usual Chelhib. 

4. As the names here specified are 
merely symbolical, and will never be 
employed as proper names, I have 
deemed it right to give them in a trans¬ 
lated form, rather than retain them. 
Indeed, their exhibition in this form 
alone renders the concluding lines of the 
verse intelligible. Ilephzi-bah was other¬ 
wise the name of the mother of Manas- 
sell, 2 Kings xxi. 1. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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5 For as a young man mametli a virgin, 

So shall they that build thee marry thee ; 

And as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, 

So shall thy God rejoice over thee. 

6 Upon thy walls, O Jerusalem ! have I appointed watchmen, 

That shall never be silent the whole of the day nor the whole of the 
night; 

Ye that make mention of Jehovah, be not silent: 

7 Neither allow him to be silent, 

Till he establish, and till lie make Jerusalem 
A praise in the earth. 

S Jehovah hath sworn by his right hand, and by his mighty arm ; 

I will no more give thy corn for food to thine enemies ; 

Neither shall the sons of the alien drink thy wine, 

For which thou hast laboured. 

9 But they that reap it shall eat it, 

And shall praise Jehovah ; 

And they that bring it in, shall drink it 
In my holy courts. 

10 Pass through, pass through the gates; 

Prepare the way for the people ; 

Cast up, cast up the highway ; 

Clear it of stones ; 

Raise a banner for the people. 


5. The correlatives and are 

twice to be supplied in this verse. Yet 

there is no reason to suppose, with Lowth, 
that they ever existed in the text. Their 
absence is nothing more than a poetical 
ellipsis. Instead of T^, thy sons , Lowth, 
Koppe, Michaelis, JDoderlein, van der 
Palm, Tingstadius, Moller, and others, 
point thy builders , and consider the 
plural to be used for the singular, as 
chap. liv. 5,—Jehovah being meant 
in both instances. To tins it cannot be 
objected, that when plural attributives 
are ascribed to the Deity, the verb is 
put in the singular and not in the plural, 
as we here find ^7?-» f° r though this 
holds as a general rule, yet there are ex¬ 
ceptions, as Gen. xx. 13, xxxv. 7; 2 Sam. 
vii. 23. Such construction is required 
by the corresponding position of TjTftN 
in the parallel member of the verse, 
and at once removes the incongruous 


image of sons marrying their own 
mother. 

6, 7. The speaker is still the Messiah, ' 
who declares that he would place faith- 1 
ful teachers in Jerusalem, and charges i 
them to be incessant in prayer for her 
complete restoration, and the extension 
of her fame throughout the world. The 
mention of “ the walls ” proves that the 
reference is not to the priests and Lcvites 
who kept watch about the temple, as 
Lowth supposes, but to those who were 
appointed to watch the city itself. Comp, 
xxi. 6, 8, 11, lii. 8, lvi. 10 ; Ilab. ii. 1. 

8, 9. The enemies of Israel having all 
been swept away by the powerful judg- J 
ments of God, the most perfect tranquil- \ 
lity shall reign throughout the land, and 
those who may go up to worship at Jeru¬ 
salem, shall enjoy unmolested the fruit J 
of their labour. t 

10. This verse contains a call to the 
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11 Behold ! Jehovah proclaimeth to the end of the earth : 

Say yc to the daughter of Zion, Behold ! thy Saviour conicth ; 
Behold ! his reward is with him, 

And his recompense before him. 

12 Then shall they be called, The Holy People ; The Redeemed of 

Jehovah ; 

And thou shalt be called, Frequented ; 

The City Unforsaken. 


inhabitants of the cities that may lie in 
the way of the returning Israelites, to go 
forth and remove every obstacle that 
impeded their progress. By □ > oyn, as 
well as Di'n, the peculiar people are 
intended. 

11. The “daughter of Zion” means 
here the rightful inhabitants of Jerusa¬ 
lem, i. e. the Jews scattered over the face 
of the earth. Comp. chap. i. 8, xxiii. 10. 


To them the announcement is made. 
That “ salvation ” is used metonymically 
for “ Saviour,” the following pronominal 
affixes shew. Comp. chap. xl. 5, which 
is strictly parallel in language, though the 
advents in the two passages are different. 

12. The Jews shall now be a holy 
people, redeemed from all iniquity, and 
thronging their ancient capital for reli¬ 
gious purposes. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

The first six verses of this chapter appear, at first sight, to stand quite insulated, 
and to admit of no interpretation in connexion with the subject treated of in the 

preceding and subsequent context. They have accordingly been regarded by 

% 

many as merely a fragment of some other prophecy, which has, by mistake, 
found its way into this portion of the book. On closer attention being paid, how¬ 
ever, to the character and scope of the chapter, there seems great propriety in 
bringing forward, in this place, the destruction of Idumea, as an instance of 
Jehovah's interposing goodness in behalf of the Jewish nation. The object of the 
prophet is to deduce an argument from God’s dealings with his ancient people, 
in favour of his graciously regarding them in their then distantly future dis¬ 
persion ; but, instead of commencing with the deliverance from Egypt, he begins 
with the last which they should have experienced as a nation; viz. that which 
took place when the Idumean power was subverted, according to the special pre¬ 
dictions contained in chap, xxxiv. The passage, therefore, contains no new pro¬ 
phecy, but merely the adduction of a fact already predicted, for the sake of 
illustration. To apply it to any future judgments to be inflicted on the country 
formerly occupied by the Edomites, is equally unjustifiable with the attempt to 
apply it figuratively to the future enemies of the church in general, or to the 
Roman Antichrist in particular. See Introd. to chap, xxxiv. 

The subject of Divine interposition, for the destruction of the Edomites, is beauti¬ 
fully brought out in a dramatic form, by the introduction of two interrogations; 
the reply to the last of which completely exhausts it, 1—6 ; a brief review is then 
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taken of other signal acts of Divine loving-kindness towards Israel, notwithstand¬ 
ing the rebelliousness of that people, 7—14; and the rest of the chapter is occu¬ 
pied with pleadings for a renewal of such gracious interference for their ultimate 
deliverance, 15—19. 


1 Who is this that cometh from Edom ? 

In purple array from Bozrali ? 

This, that is glorious in his apparel, 

Advancing stately in the greatness of his strength ? 

It is I, the Announcer of righteousness,— 

Mighty to save. 

2 Why is thine apparel red P 

And thy garments like those of him that treadeth in the wine 
vat ? 

3 I have trodden the wine-press by myself, 

And of the people no man was with me ; 


1. In prophetic vision, a triumphant 
conqueror is discovered, arrayed in mili¬ 
tary attire, and returning from Idumea,— 
the scene of battle and victory. To excite 
attention, the question is put—who he 
can be ? To which he himself replies, 
in language which leaves us at no loss to 
doubt, that he is the Divine Logos or 
Speaker, who, from the beginning, re¬ 
vealed the will of God to men ; and, as 
* the Angel or Messenger of the Divine 
presence, acted as the Protector and 
Saviour of ancient Israel. See ver. 9. 
This interpretation, which is that adopted 
by most commentators, both ancient and 
modern, alone satisfies the claims of the 
passage; but nothing can be more pre¬ 
posterous, or more directly at variance 
with the entire spirit of it, than the ap¬ 
plication which some have made of it to 
the vietory which he obtained upon the 
cross, yron is well explained by Bochart, 
Hieroz. i. lib. ii. cap. vii., of the brilliancy 
of scarlet affecting the eye, as the sharp¬ 
ness of vinegar does the palate. He 
instances the Greek ]pa d£o, nop- 
tfcvpai o^orarai, o£v(f)tyy7], &c. The 
verb properly signifies to ferment , become 




acidns 


factuseU ; and the Arab, acidus 

fuit. Some are of opinion, that the gar¬ 


ment here spoken of, means the purple 
cloak of a military general; but it seems 
more natural to explain it by verses 2 
and 3, in which it is represented as made 
red by the blood of the enemy having 
been sprinkled upon it. Comp. Rev. 
xix. 13, neptfiffi'hTjp.fvos Ipanov /3f/3 tip- 
ptvov alpariy which is obviously bor¬ 
rowed from this passage in Isaiah,— 
‘O A0T02, the name there given to the 
warrior corresponding exactly to by 
which he here characterizes himself, 
nrs signifies to turn, move in any way ; 
here, to proceed witli the head tossed or 
turned back, indicating the proud mien 
of the triumphant warrior.—3 in 
is to be taken in the sense of concerning , 
in regard to; “I that speak respecting 
righteousness,” announce, or make it 
known. For instances, see Noldius. 

2. For the treading in the wine-press, 
see on chap. xvi. 10, and comp, for its 
figurative application to the discomfiture 
of enemies in battle, Lam. i. 15; Joel 
iii. 13; Rev. xix. 15. in din, red , is 
evidently an allusion to dvin, ver. 1. 

3. rnriD occurs only here and Hag. ii. 
16. It comes from "AS, to break , break 
in pieces. Hence it signifies the place 
where the grapes are broken by treading. 
Instead of fjtfnbb, fifty-six MSS., origi¬ 
nally three more, and the Penta. Prag. 
1518; the LXX. and Syr. read 
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I trod them in my anger, 

And trampled them in my fury ; 

So tliat their blood is sprinkled on my garment, 

And I have stained all my apparel. 

4 For the day of vengeance was in my heart, 

And the year of my redeemed was come. 

5 I looked ; but there was no helper ; 

And I w r as astonished that there was no supporter; 
Then my own arm wrought salvation for me, 

And my own fury supported me. 

G I trod the people in my anger, 

I brake them in pieces in my fury; 

I made their blood flow down to the earth. 

7 I will celebrate the kindness of Jehovah, 

The praises of Jehovah, 

According to all that Jehovah hath bestowed upon us; 


in the plural. ns;>, an unusual term, em¬ 
ployed here and ver. 6, to denote blood. 
It properly signifies the juice or liquor 
which is spirted from the grape. LXX. 
aipa) Lowth, life-blood. Comp, the Arab. 


, conspersit: and the Eth. ^Tl' 1 ! ! 


which is used of the sprinkling of blood, 
Heb. ix. 19.—stands for 
and is, in all probability, to be ascribed 
to some copyist, who, being familiar with 
the Aramaic, in which N is the preform- 
ant, instead of the n in Hebrew, substi¬ 
tuted the one for the other. The change 
lias occasioned a trifling variety of read¬ 
ing in a couple of MSS., but none reads 
—When the victor declares, that 
none of the peoples or nations rendered 
him any assistance in the attack upon 
Edom, he refers to the fact, that ven¬ 
geance had not been taken upon that 
nation, as it had been upon Tyre, Moab, 
Egypt, &c., through foreign intervention. 
Identifying the Jews under the Macca¬ 
bees and Hyrcanus with himself, by 
whom they were employed as native in¬ 
struments, he vindicates the glory of the 
deed from all aid obtained from an ex¬ 
traneous source. 

4, 5. Comp. chap. lix. 16. The lan¬ 
guage in this place is strongly anthropo- 
pathic. Help was required, but there 
was none. Assyria and Babylon, that 


had formerly been employed in execut¬ 
ing the Divine judgments, were no more. 
Jehovah, therefore, led forth his own 
people against their ancient enemy, and 
gave them the victory. Nearly thirty 
MSS. read or have read w// right¬ 
eousness , instead of 'rra?, my fury, and 
the same reading is found in four ancient 
Editions; but it is manifestly a correc¬ 
tion from chap. lix. 16. 

6, The action of treading out the wine 

is repeated from ver. 3, only in a more 

condensed form.—DTWk*, I will make 

» " m • * 

them drunk , .appears to have been sub¬ 
stituted for Erntiw, I will break them in 
pieces , which is found in twenty-three 
MSS., and has been originally in thirteen 
more at least; is the reading of three 
Editions; and is supported by the Tavg., 
which translates, p'-rimi*. The differ- 
cnce consists simply in the exchange of 
3 for 3, many instances of which occur 
in the Hebrew text. In favour of 
Hitzig properly adduces the use of the 
preposition 2: ■orc would have been fol¬ 
lowed by the accusative, or by the pre¬ 
position f?. 

7. The mind of the prophet is now 
led back by the Spirit of inspiration 
from the signal destruction of the 
Edomites, to review God’s ancient fa¬ 
vours towards the Jewish people, not¬ 
withstanding their demerit, in order to 
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And the great goodness toward the house of Israel, 

Which he hath bestowed upon them in his tender mercies, 
And according to his great kindness. 

8 For lie said, Surely they are my own people ; 

Children that will not act falsely: 

So lie became their Saviour. 

9 In all their affliction, he was not an adversary, 

For the Angel of his Presence saved them ; 

In his love and in his pity he redeemed them ; 

He took them up, and carried them all the days of old. 

10 Yet they rebelled, and grieved his Holy Spirit, 

So that he was turned to be their foe; 

He fought against them. 


derive encouragement to those who 
should live in the final dispersion, still 
to trust in his mercy, and to furnish 
them with arguments to be employed in 
their devotional applications for its re¬ 
newed and glorious exercise. From this 
verse to the end of the following chap¬ 
ter, they are provided with a formulary 
of confession and supplication, couched, 
as Lowlh observes, in the elegiac form, 
pathetie and elegant. 

S. The expression of a reasonable 
expectation of what the Jewish nation 
jvould have proved, considering the" pe¬ 
culiar relation into which they had been 
brought to Jehovah. 

9. The words m ^ Dn'vrt? have oc- 

IT T ■ ■ I » 

casioned no small diversity of inter¬ 
pretation. The textual reading n 1 ? i3 
expressed in the LXX., Syr., Targ., and 
Vulg:; and has the suffrages of Saadias, 
Jarchi, and other Rabbins, who render, 
“ In all their affliction he did not afflict 
them,” i.e. so as to abandon them to it, 
or leave them in it, without pity or deli¬ 
verance. In such case, erft must be 
supplied afrer T* from the pronom. affix 
in nrns. The i in will then assume 
the causal signification, and introduce 
the reason why they were not left in 
trouble. Tims also Kocher, Michaelis, 
Doderlein, Dathe, Tingstad., H easier, 
Gesenius, Maurer, Boolbroyd, Jones, 
and Noyes. 12 Aurivillius and Michaelis 
take to be an intensive masculine noun, 
used in conlrast with llie preceding fe¬ 
minine rm, and so expressive of extreme 


distress. The latter writer compares 
2 Cor. iv. 8, $\t(36jj.€voi, aXX’ oo erre j/o- 
Xupovpevoi. 1 prefer the verbal sig¬ 
nification ; only attaching to the word 
the idea of hostility, or opposition, so 
as to crush or destroy. To the Keri 
*vj V?, there was affliction to him , or he 
was afflicted , which is found in the text 
of eleven MSS., and was in five or six 
more originally, and is exhibited in two 
of the earliest editions, it is properly 
objected, that to furnish this sense, the 
order of the words must have been 
"is, and not V>. Comp. 2 Sam. i. 26. 
The latter interpretation, however, is 
preferred by Moiler, Jenour, van der 
Palin, Scholz, our own and other trans¬ 
lators.—By v:BT|Nty? is meant the Angfl 
or Messenger, by way of eminence, so 
frequently referred to in the Mosaic 
writings; who is therein represented as 
possessing the Divine Name; and who 
is spoken of interchangeably with Je¬ 
hovah himself. The combination of the 
terms Any cl of his presence , is not in¬ 
tended to convey the idea of an angel 
accustomed lo stand in the Divine pre¬ 
sence, but the Messenger in and through 
whose person the Deily was manifested 
to ancient Israel;—the Divine personal 
Representative. Comp. Exod.xxiii. 20— 
23, xxxiii. 14, 15, in which latter pas¬ 
sage D'3B, faces, or presence, by itself, is 
obviously used in the highest personal 
sense. 

10. VtfTp? nn, Ills Holy Spirit, is like¬ 
wise Lo be taken here in a personal 
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11 But he remembered the ancient days—Moses and his people. 
Where is lie that brought up from the sea the shepherds of his 

flock ? 

Where is he that put his Holy Spirit within them P 

12 That made his glorious arm to go forth at the right hand of Moses; 
Dividing the waters before them, 

To make for himself an everlasting name ? 

13 That led them through the deeps ? 

Like a horse in the desert, they stumbled not. 


sense, forasmuch as personal suscepti¬ 
bility and actions are distinctly ascribed 
to him. The simple idea of moral 
purity, or opposition to all moral evil, 
as existing in the Divine mind, falls 
altogether short of the conceptions sug¬ 
gested by the phrase in this and nu¬ 
merous parallel passages of Scripture. 
The attribute of holiness is predicated 
of the Spirit of God, because he is the 
Source and Author of that holiness 
which is found in the creatures. Comp. 

for the sentiment, Kph. iv. 30.-The 

statement made in the latter hemistich 
is not at variance with that made at the 
beginning of the preceding verse, 
not being used in the same intensive 
sense as ts, but, as explained by ia ento 
following, merely expressing such a de¬ 
gree of opposition as was necessary to 
account for the TO, afflictions, with 
which the Israelites were visited, with a 
view to their moral benefit. 

11. Gescnius, Hitzig, and Scliolz, con¬ 
sider vsv, his people, to be the nomina¬ 
tive to W; but, besides its being too 
remote in position, it is not so natural 
as a reference to the preceding ante¬ 
cedent. y&o rnito is merely an asyndeton, 
of which several occur in Isaiah, see 
chap, xxvii. 4; so that, although the 
text of the LXX. exhibits nothing cor¬ 
responding to rnjto, there is no reason 
to regard it as a gloss, i-ns, his servant, 
(instead of ten?, his people,) the reading 
of two MSS. and one ancient edition, 
supported by the Syriac, though a very 
natural combination with the name of 
Moses, is not critically entitled to adop¬ 
tion.—Mention having been made of 
the Divine interposition in the days of 
Moses, the Jews of the final dispersion 
are represented as abruptly inquiring 


where God now was? there being no 
such visible interference on their behalf. 
The description originated by these in¬ 
quiries is continued to the end of ver. 
14; and is immediately followed by 
earnest supplications, appeals, and ex¬ 
postulations, having a similar deliver¬ 
ance for their object.—As nearly sixty 
MSS., and little short of forty printed 
editions, together with others in the 
margin, and the Vulg., read shep¬ 
herds, in the plural, I cannot but regard 
the particle n» as the sign of the accu¬ 
sative, designed to qualify or shew the 
reference of the pronominal affix in 
o^vp, which is here used antieipatively, 
as in Aramaic. Or if, with a very ancient 
MSS. of Kennicott, and one of De 
Rossi’s, celebrated for its accuracy, and 
the LXX., Arab., and Syr., we omit the 
affix B, which might easily have ori¬ 
ginated in the following word D’p be¬ 
ginning with the same letter, we arrive 
at the same conclusion. In this case “ the 
shepherds ” will be Moses and Aaron. 
Comp. Ps. lxxvii. 21. The pronominal 
reference in is to pis preceding; 

and this being a collective, I have ren¬ 
dered it in the plural, into which it is 
changed, ver. 12. wSTjjnn is not here 
to be taken in a personal sense, as in 
ver. 10, but means, as in other passages 
in which giving, pouring out, putting , 
taking away, &c. are combined with the 
phrase, the operative influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The extraordinary or mira¬ 
culous gifts which were vouchsafed to 
ancient Israel seem specially intended. 
See Numb. xi. 17; Nell. ix. 20. 

12 — 14. The exodus and passage > 
through the wilderness to Canaan are , 
prominently brought out, in order the 
more forcibly to advance the following 
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H As the cattle descend into the valleys, 

So the Spirit of Jehovah led them to rest: 
Thus thou didst lead thy people, 

To make for thyself a glorious name. 


15 Look down from heaven, and behold 
From thy holy and glorious habitation ; 

Where is thy zeal, and thy might ? 

Are the sounding of thy bowels and thy compassion towards me 
restrained ? 

1G Surely Thou art our Father, 

Though Abraham takctli no notice of us, 

And Israel doth not acknowledge us: 

Thou, O Jehovah ! art our Father, our Redeemer ; 

Thy name is from eternity. 

17 Why, O Jehovah ! hast thou made us to wander from thy ways? 
Why hast thou hardened our heart, that we should not fear thee ? 
Return, for the sake of thy servants, 

The tribes of thine inheritance. 


appeals. By desert , is here meant 

a level surface, uninterrupted by rocks, 
clefts, gullies, &c. to impede animals in 
their course, such as is frequently met 
with, to an almost boundless extent, in 
many countries of the East. Rough and 
rftgged as might be the rock9 at the 
bottom of the Red Sea, they proved no 
obstacle to the progress of the Israelites. 
One MS., the LXX., Arab., Syr., 
Targ., and Vulg., read thou didst 

lead them , from rrni; but the same idea 
of leading is implied in the common 
reading, which is the Hipli. of to 
rest. The second hemistich of ver. 14, 
embodies the idea in the form of direct 
address, and thus paves the way for the 
appeals, ver. 15, &c. 

15. A powerful argument is here 
drawn from the tenderness of parental 
affection, as formerly displayed in so 
signal a manner in behalf of the nation. 
Instead of the plural qyyv03, eighteen 
MSS., originally three, two editions, and 
all the ancient versions, read qirvuf; and 
many more MSS. and editions exhibit 
the word in a defective form. 

16. The hereditary descent of the 
Jews from Abraham, and their depend¬ 


ence upon his merits, and those of Isaac 
and Jacob, form the proudest grounds of 
boasting among them at the present 
day, as they did in the lime of our 
Lord, Matt. iii. 9 ; John viii. 39. See 
Wctstein on the former passage. When 
converted, they shall be ashamed of all 
such confidence, and glory in Jehovah 
alone. For PT, in the acceptation, taking 
care or notice of, regarding, &c. see Gen. 
xxxix. 6 ; Job ix. 21; Ps. cxliv. 3. 

17. Though the language of this 
verse appears to advance a charge 
against Jehovah, it is merely designed 
to indicate the deep earnestness of the 
suppliants. That they do not in reality 
ascribe their moral deviation and obdu¬ 
racy to the exertion of any positive, 
direct, or internal influence on the part 
of God, is evident from the tenor of the 
petition which is immediately added. 
Because of their wickedness, lie had 
with drawn from them his favour, and 
left them in circumstances from which 
they took occasion to pursue their own 
ways—the inevitable results of which 
were spiritual blindness and induration. 
During a period of nearly eighteen cen¬ 
turies they have continued in this awful 

3 K 
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19 It was a short time thv holy people were in possession ; 

Our adversaries have trodden down thy sanctuary. 

19 We have been as those over whom thou never didst rule, 
Who were not called by thy name. 


condition-—the subjects of abandonment, 
unbelief, and delusion. Compare the 
case of Pharaoh, Exod. vii. 3, 13, viii. 
15, 32; Rom. ix. 18; and for a similar 
use of Iliphil, Ps. cxix. 10, cxli. 4 ; Jer. 
iv. 10. For an effectual recovery out of 
this state, they now pray that the Divine 
favour might be restored. 


18, 19. Tbe Jews urge, as a further 
reason for their restoration, the compa¬ 
ratively short period during which they 
had been in possession of Canaan, the 
long duration of their rejection, and the 
desecration of the holy temple by tbe 
enemies of the Most High. Comp. Luke 
xxii. 24. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

This chapter contains further arguments and confessional pleadings in favour of a 
restoration. The Jews pray for a renewed manifestation of the Divine power, 
1,2; to which they are encouraged by reflecting on the unparalleled interposition 
which the nation experienced in Egypt, 3, 4, and on tbe constancy of tbe Divine 
conduct towards all who act righteously, 5. They confess the deplorable circum¬ 
stances to which their sins have reduced them, 6, 7; reassert their original 
relationship to God, 8, 9; and finally appeal to the desolate state of the holy 
land, the sight of which could not but move him to interfere for their deliverance, 
10—12. 


1 O that thou wouldst rend tbe heavens, that thou wouldst come 

down ! 

That the mountains might quake at thy presence ! 

2 As fire kindleth the dry twigs, 

And as fire causeth the water to boil; 

So make known thy name to thine adversaries, 

That the nations may tremble at thy presence. 

3 When thou didst terrible things that we expected not, 

Thou earnest down ; the mountains quaked at thy presence. 


1—3. I have followed our Common 
Version, the LXX., Vulg., and Syr., in 
departing from the Masoretic division of 
the chapters, according to which the words 
Vm onn fitv D'oid nmirw 1 ? are verv 

▼ *T IvT ' T I -T •- T T I J 

improperly made to conclude chapter 
lxiii.—The heavens are regarded as an 
outspread tent, that required to be rent 


in order that its occupant might sud¬ 
denly rush forth in a case of emergency, 
the Niph. of Vn, to tremble , be 

shaken; Arab. 4to' an earthquake ; 

I,XX. rpofios Xif^/erat ; Targ. W. This 
derivation suits the connexion better 
than that from 'm, to flow. The scene 
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4 Never liad men heard, nor perceived by the car, 

Neither had eye seen a God besides thee, 

That would act for him that waited for him. 

5 Thou mcetest him that rejoiceth and docth righteousness ; 
Them that remember thee in thy ways: 

Though thou art angry, because we have sinned, 

Yet because they are everlasting, we shall be saved. 

6 We are, all of us, as an unclean thing, 

And all our righteous deeds as a menstruous cloth ; 

We, all of us, fade like a leaf, 

And our iniquities, like the wind, have carried us away. 

7 There is none that callcth on thy name, 

That stirreth up himself to cleave to thee ; 

Therefore thou hast hid thy face from us, 

And made us to melt away through our iniquities. 


referred to is that at Sinai, when the 
Lord descended in fire, .and the whole 
mount quaked greatly, Exod. xix. 18. 
By the action of fire on dry twigs or 
brushwood, as also on water, noise is 
produced, and thereby the effect of the 
phenomena heightened. That by D'Clpih 
twigs are meant, has been shewn by 
Gesenius; with whom Hitzig, Maurer, 
and Scliolz concur. Comp, the Arab. 

, leiiis strep it us, which Saadiashere 
employs. 

4. None of the gods of the nations had 
ever appeared to deliver his votaries, as 
Jehovah had done for the salvation of 
his people. Comp. Deut. iv. 7. The 
Apostle cites the passage, with consider¬ 
able verbal variety, 1 Cor. ii. 9, in apt 
illustration of his position, that while no 
real intervention for the impartalion of 
saving wisdom had been experienced by 
those who followed human systems of 
philosophy, such had been graciously 
vouchsafed to the Apostles, for the bene¬ 
fit of mankind. ) rra?, to do or act for, 
lias here the sense of interposing for the 
good of any one. 

5. to meet either in a hostile or in 
a friendly sense. Here the latter is the 
meaning. The latter hemistich, Lowth 
and others think, has been greatly cor¬ 
rupted ; and several methods have been 
tried, to restore the text to its pristine 


state. The whole difficulty is created by 
the words cVi? crn. Some consider the 
pronoun cn to refer to sins, or punish¬ 
ments , understood, and explain dfv of 
the long period during which they had 
continued ; but the most natural refer¬ 
ence is to tbe masculine antecedent 
in the preceding hemistich ; and this 
our translators no doubt had in view, 
when they gave the rendering, “ in 

those is continuance.” The 3 is the 

■ 

Beth essentia, which expresses the reality 
of any thing, and, in the present case, 
gives emphasis to the personal pronoun, 
which stands, as frequently, for the sub¬ 
stantive verb. dVis stands elliptically 
for DViS-ry, as Ps. lxxxix. 2, 5, 38. The 
1 in marks the apodosis, to which 
there is an implied protasis in Dna. This 
I have expressed in the version by the 
word “because,” which supersedes the 
necessity of rendering, “ therefore we 
shall be saved.” is not here an inter¬ 
jection, but an hypothetical particle, put¬ 
ting the fact, in order to reason from it. 
The meaning of the whole is this : though ^ 
we are now punished on account of our I 
transgressions, yet as the ways in which 
God manifests his goodness are everlast¬ 
ing, we may confidently hope for deliver¬ 
ance. Tliat “ the ways of God ” signify 
his gracious dealings with men, as well 
as the course of life which he requires of 
them, see chap. lv. 9, 10. 

G. D’t; iji, LXX. paKos (inoKaOrjpluo^. 
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8 Yet now, O Jehovah ! Thou art our Father ; 

We are the clay, and thou art our Former ; 

We are, all of us, the work of thy hand. 

0 Be not angry, O Jehovah ! to excess ; 

Neither remember iniquity for ever : 

Behold ! look, we beseech thee; we are, all of us, thy people. 

10 Thy holy cities are a desert; 

Zion is a desert; 

Jerusalem a desolation. 

11 Our liolv and our beauteous house, 

y 7 

In which our fathers praised thee, 

Has been burnt with fire; 

And all our objects of desire have been destroyed. 

12 Wilt thou refrain at these things, O Jehovah ! 

Wilt thou keep silence, and afflict us to excess ? 


Vulg. pannits menstruates. Arab. 

the monthly course of females. 

8. nntf, now , is here used aitiologically, 
and not as a particle of time. 

10. thy holy cities , Vitringa 

and Rosenmiiller interpret of the upper 
and lower cities of Jerusalem, on the 
ground that the metropolis alone is 


honoured with the designation holy; 
but the fact, that the same term is ap- ' 
plied to the borders of Canaan, Ps. Ixxviii, 
54, shews that cities may here mean 
those of the Holy Land generally. The 
picture exhibited of the state of Palestine, 
in this and the following verse, is still 
faithfully correct, as it has been for 
numerous ages past. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


Jehovah responds in this chapter to the supplicants by whom he had been addressed 
in the preceding section. Pie first shews them, for their encouragement, that he 
had conferred his favour on the Gentiles who had made no application to him, 
and to whom he had stood in no covenant relation, 1; and then accounts for his 
having punished the Jews, by describing both the idolatrous and pharisaical 
periods of their history, 2—7. His sparing them as a people, with a view to 
their ultimate restoration, is next adverted to; and distinct promises of such 
restoration are given, aecompanied with fearful denunciations against those who 
should prefer a life of worldliness and irrcligion to the enjoyment of the privi¬ 
leges and blessings of the gospel, 8—15. The rest of the chapter is occu¬ 

pied with a glowing description of the happy circumstances of the Millennial 
church. 
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1 I have listened to them that asked not; 

I have been found by them that sought me not; 

I have said, Behold me ! Behold me ! 

To a nation not called by my name. 

2 I have stretched out my hands continually to a rebellious people. 
That Avalked in a way that was not good, 

According to their own devices ; 

3 A people that continually provoked me to my face ; 

Sacrificing in the gardens, and burning incense on the tiles; 

4 That sat in the graves, 

And spent the night in the sepulchres; 

That ate the flesh of swine, 

And in whose vessels was the broth of unclean meats : 


1. That these words are spoken of the 

Gentiles who were received into the 
ehurch, on the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, is obvious, both from the charac¬ 
ter here given of them as contrasted with 
that of the Jews, and from the citation 
of the passage Rom. x. 20, 21, with direct 
and express application to the rejection 
of the latter, and the adoption of the 
former to be the people of God. 
expresses the result of application to God 
in prayer: the granting of the things 
prayed for. LXX. cy€ vt]6t)v. 

In the accusative of the person is 
understood. Two or three codices have 
wwap. The ingemination, behold 

me ! behold me , or, here 1 am, here I am, 
is peculiarly emphatic, and expresses the 
greatest readiness to impart relief to the 
needy. ^3, nation , is here used as a col¬ 
lective noun to denote the Gentiles gene¬ 
rally. 'P'fi KJp, Lowth, Eoothroyd, 
Jen our, and Noyes, improperly interpret 
of invoking, or calling upon the name of 
God. The meaning is, that the Gentiles 
had never been called the people of Jeho¬ 
vah ; they had stood in no such relation 
to him. 

2. God had continually invited the 
Jews to return and enjoy his favour, but 
they contumaciously rejected his mercy. 
HiU’to, not pood, is a Aitot^s for in, bad, 
wicked. 

3. 4. This and the two following verses 
contain a specification of the different 
ways in which the Jews had, at different 
periods of their history, evinced then- 


opposition to the Divine will, and ren¬ 
dered themselves liable to the punish¬ 
ments that had been inflicted upon them. 
Their idolatries had been of the most 
open and barefaced description—w 
rfrT. Nothin? could have been more 

T O 

daring. By “gardens ” are meant groves, 
such as those in which the heathen were 
accustomed to worship their idols. See 
chap. i. 29, lxvi. 17. By some 

suppose altars built with bricks are in¬ 
tended ; but it is more probable we are 
to understand by the term, the tiles of 
the roofs, on which the Jews poured out 
libations to the host of heaven. See Jer. 
xix. 13 ; Zeph. i 5. Gesenius, however, 
is rather inclined to adopt the opinion of 
llosenmviller, that the Prophet refers to 
a custom of the Babylonians, of offering 
incense to certain of their deities on 
baked bricks, such as those on which are 
insculped magical figures, and arrow- 
headed characters.—Allusion is next 
made to the means to which they resorted 
in order to procure a knowledge of secret 
and future events,—the practice of necro¬ 
mancy and divination. This they ex¬ 
pected to obtain from the spirits of the 
dead, which they imagined still to hover 
about their tombs; and for this purpose 
they frequented, during the dark hours 
of night, the graves and sepulchral ex¬ 
cavations in which their bodies were 
deposited. The latter are called Dnttp, 
reserved, hidden, concealed places, from 
their darkness and obscurity. LXX. 
anrfKaia. From the addition made by 
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5 That said, Keep by thyself; come not near me ; 

For I am holier than thou. 

These were a smoke in my nose ; 

A fire that burned continually. 

G Behold ! it is recorded before me : 

I will not keep silence, but will requite; 

I will requite into their bosom. 

7 Your iniquities and the iniquities of your fathers together, 
Saitli Jehovah ; that burned incense upon the mountains, 
And dishonoured me upon the high places; 

I will measure their former demerit into their bosom. 


the translators of this version, Koip&VTat 
Sia Ivvirvia, it would appear, that they 
supposed there was a reference in the 
passage to the superstitious belief of the 
Egyptians, that Isis appeared in dreams 
to those who slept in her temples, and 
revealed to them the knowledge of medi¬ 
cine and future events. Diod. Sic. i. 
2o, 5o; Strabo, xvii. and other literary 
references in Gesenius.—As swine were 
offered in sacrifice to Ceres and other hea¬ 
then deities, and their flesh was eaten at 
the sacrificial feasts, the Jews, imitating 
the idolatrous rite, violated the express 
prohibition, Levit. xi. 7. —jTjB, broth , is 
derived from pnE, to tear , or 'pluck in 
pieces, as flesh, in order to its being 
boiled into broth. pTO, the reading of 
the Keri, and of a few MSS. and editions, 
has the same signification. Whether 
this broth was used by the Jews as food, 
for lustration, or for presentation to idols, 
cannot be determined. 

5. Having, in the preceding verse, 
specified the sins for which the Jews 
were notorious, during what may be 
called the idolatrous period of their his- 
toiy, Jehovah now portrays their cha¬ 
racter during the self-righteous period, 
or that which succeeded the return from 
the captivity,—including Pharisaism,Tal- 
mudism, and modern Judaism. Comp, 
chap, lviii. I—3; Luke xviii. 11 ; Rom. 
x. 3. The hypothesis of Gesenius, that 
the reference here is to purifications in 
use among the ancient Parsees, or those 
who professed the Medo-Persian religion, 
seems altogether destitute of probability. 
For the phrase inp, lit. approach 

to thyself, comp, the Arabic 


uLU!, to thee, to thee; signifying 

“ Keep away from me .”—J am 
holy in respect to thee , i. e. taking thy 
character into the account. It is equiva¬ 
lent to 'rn£lP T , I am more holy than 
thou . Thus the Targ. qsp uvpi The 
conceit of imaginary holiness, accruing 
from certain external relations, and the 
performance of certain ritual or bodily 
exercises, such as the Jews have long 
entertained, and which is also awfully 
prevalent among nominal Christians, Je¬ 
hovah here declares to be peculiarly 
offensive to him. 

6, 7. For qcb nynp, it is written before 
me, comp. Jude, ver. 4 : oi rraXat 7rpoye- 
ypappt voi tovto to Kpipa. The 
phrase is forensic, denoting the sentence 
which has been pronounced upon a 
criminal, and which is written in a book 
or posted up in some public place ; and 
the certainty of its execution.—The J ews, 
by their obstinate rejection of the Mes¬ 
siah, and the iniquities which have 
sprung out of that rejection, have no 
less than their progenitors exposed them¬ 
selves to the Divine indignation; and 
upon them hath been visited the full 
amount of national guilt, which they had 
for ages been contracting. Comp. Matt, 
xxiii. 31—39. rrioa is the term usually 
employed in application to the elevated 
places on which the idolatrous Israelites 
offered sacrifices and incense, in imitation 
of the heathen, who were accustomed to 
select such localities as peculiarly favour¬ 
able to the worship of the host of heaven, 
nbrtp signifies both work, and the wages 
or reward of labour. It is here used to 
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8 Thus saith Jehovah : 

As when new wine is found in the cluster, 

And men sa) r , Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it. 

So will I act in behalf of mv servants : 

Not to destroy the whole. 

* 

9 I will cause a seed to go forth from Jacob, 

From Judah, inheritors of my mountains ; 

My chosen shall inherit it, 

And there shall my servants dwell. 

10 Sharon shall become a fold for flocks, 

And the valley of Achor a resting-place for herds ; 
For the benefit of my people that have sought me. 


11 But as for you, that forsake Jehovah, 
And forget my holy mountain ; 

That prepare a table for Fortune, 
And fill a libation to Fate: 


denote the punishment which the Jews 
have merited by their national trans¬ 
gressions, which, as a long series, 
stretched back into former times. The 
phrase, “measuring into the bosom,” is 
taken from the oriental custom of carry¬ 
ing articles in the ample bosom of the 
hyke or cloak, and means, to furnish 
abundantly; or, as in the present ease, 
to administer full punishment. Comp. 
Ps lxxix. 12; Jer. xxxii. 18. 

8—10. The Jewish people are here 
compared to a cluster of grapes, which, 
from their being so bad as to be unfit 
for use, are upon the point of being 
thrown away. Subsequent to the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
they seem as if they had been devoted 
to utter destruction. The “ blessing " 
denotes the Divine favour which is still 
in store for them as the descendants of 
the patriarchs. See Rom. xi. 28, and 
the note on chap. vi. 13. The future 
happy occupation of Palestine by a re¬ 
generated race of Jews is here clearly 
predicted, and sftV are collectives. 
It is to the celebrated fertility of Sharon 
and Achor that special reference is had. 
The former was situated in the west, 
and the other in the^east of cis-Jor- 
danic Canaan. They are adduced as 


samples of the whole. 'O? 1 ? is the Dat. 
conimodi; for the advantage of my 
chosen people. 

11. As the persons addressed in this > 
and the four following verses, are con¬ 
trasted with those who are to return and 
enjoy the Divine favour in Palestine, it 
seems more natural to regard them as 
the impenitent and worldly portion of 
the Jews who shall live at the time of 
the restoration, rather than the idolatrous 
part of the nation that lived before the 
Babylonish captivity. Such construction 
alone fully suits the close and immediate 
coherence of the argument. In such 
case, as there is no reason to imagine 
that any of the Jews will again become 
actual idolaters, all attempts to explain 
"U, Gad, and '•S’p, Meni , of idols literally 
taken, are aside from the point. On 
few words in the Hebrew Bible, perhaps, 
has more been written, and certainly on 
none have the opinions advanced af¬ 
forded less satisfaction. I refer those 
who may be desirous of reviewing them 
to Vitringa, Rosenmuller, and Gesenius; 
and the works quoted by these authors. ^ 
That the terms may have been borrowed l 
from the nomenclature of idolaters may 
be admitted. i|, which signifies For¬ 
tune, good luck , prosperity , is cognate 
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12 I will appoint you to the sword ; 

Ye shall all of you bow down to the slaughter; 

Because I called, but ye answered not; 

I spake, but ye hearkened not; 

But would do that which is evil in my sight, 

And choose that in which I delighted not. 

13 Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah : 

Behold! my servants shall cat, but ye shall famish ; 

Behold ! my servants shall drink, but ye shall have thirst; 
Behold ! my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed ; 

14 Behold! my servants shall shout for gladness of heart, 

But ye shall cry out for sorrow of heart; 

Ye shall howl for anguish of spirit. 

15 And ye shall leave your name for a curse to my chosen ; 


with the Arab. iX->., of the same signi¬ 
fication ; which Rabbi Moses Haccohcn 
asserts was a name given by the Arabs 
to the planet Jupiter. They also gave 

the name 

bona for tuna major. Coinp. 

“ prosperity cometh/' Gen. xxx. 11; 
and Ti 'wa, the place where the god 
Fortune was worshipped at the foot of 
Mount Ilermon, Josh. xi. 17. In the 
common text of the JLXX. this word is 
rendered ftaipovtov, and the following by 
rvxv I hut according to the version of 
Jerome, and the MSS. Pachom, and 
I.D. 11, the order of the words must ori¬ 
ginally have been the reverse. ’?P has 
been referred by some to M rfvrj, the 
moon, by others to Venus; but the 
word is more probably related to the 

Arab. the name of an idol wor¬ 

shipped by the ancient Arabs. Comp. 

AxLo, fatum, chance, destiny ; from the 

verb ruo, to number, appoint , allot, being 
employed ver. 12, with obvious refer¬ 
ence to the signification of pp, with 
whieh it forms an elegant paronomasia, 
and from the close relation in which the 
terms Gad and Mem stand to each 
other, the idea of Fate or Destiny is 
most likely that which the latLer is de¬ 
signed to convey. The description 
admirably suits worldly and infidel cha- 


to this planet 


raclers, who not only have no regard 
for, but laugh at religion; have no god 
but riches, and regard human affairs as 
governed by chance. According to Je¬ 
rome, the custom to which allusion is 
made, obtained among the Egyptians, 
who placed in all their cities, on the 
last day of the year, a table full of 
various kinds of provision, and a cup of 
sweet wine mixed with water, either in 
acknowledgment of the fertility of the 
past, or to implore the fruitfulness of 
the approaching year. 

12. Tiie Jews who shall prefer the 
pleasures of sin to those of true religion 
embraced by the great body of the na¬ 
tion, shall meet with inevitable and con¬ 
dign punishment. This punishment 
will, in all probability, be inflicted upon 
them in common with the members of 
the Antichristian confederacy, after their 
believing brethren shall have been se¬ 
curely settled in Palestine. “ In which 
I had no delight/’ i. e. by Meiosis, which 
I utterly abhorred. 

13, 14. The contrast in these verses is 
admirably sustained, and possesses great 
energy. a 1 ? jra, lit. goodness of heart, 
but used to express internal happiness 
or delight . Comp. Deut. xxviii. 47 ; Ps. 
iv. 7. For ’ftty’ji, see on chap. xv. 2. 

15. So signal shall be the punishment 
of the infidel Jews, that, in future time, 
should any curse or imprecation be pro¬ 
nounced against a sinner, none would be 
more awful in its character than that 
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For the Lord Jehovah shall kill thee, 

And call his servants by another name. 

16 So that he that blesscth in the land, 

Shall bless by the faithful God ; 

w 

And he that sweareth in the land. 

Shall swear by the faithful God ; 

Because the former troubles arc forgotten, 

And because they are hid from mine eyes. 

17 For, behold ! I create new heavens, and a new earth; 

And the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. 
IS But rejoice, and exult for ever in regard to that which I create ; 
For, behold ! I create Jerusalem an exultation, 

And her people a joy. 

19 For I will exult in Jerusalem, 

And rejoice in my people; 

And there shall no more be heard in her 
The sound of weeping, or the sound of outcry. 


which should involve their fate. Comp. 
Jer. xxix. 22; Numb. v. 21. Hence- 
forth a Jeiv should only be spoken of as 
the subject of Divine indignation.— 
Many interpreters suppose the name 
Christian to be here intended, and the 
passage has been adduced in support of 
the opinion, that this name was given 
to the disciples at Antioch by immediate 
revelation; but as no appellation is 
added, it is more correct to explain the 
phrase of the new state and character 
of the converted Israelites. See on chap. 
Ixii. 2. The q in ^Jp’pn is a collective 
suffix, and as such is rendered by the 
LXX. and the Targ. in the plural. 

16. By is meant imploring 

blessings for one’s self, and, in this case, 
with the ? of object, direct application 
to God in acts of religions worship. 
This, following clearly shews. 

Comp. chap. xix. 18, and Jer. iv. 2.— 
rpN, LXX. to v Qeov rov aKyOivov ; 
Targ. an j so most interpreters, 

the true God; Gesenius, “ Deus veri , for 
Deus cerus." To express this, however, 
the phrase should have been n*pN yiW 

I V f / p * 

i. e. the God who is really such, in oppo¬ 
sition to all false or fictitious deities. 

has reference, not to existence, but 
to promises, engagements, or declara¬ 
tions ; and expresses the voraciousness 


or fidelity of him of whom it is pre¬ 
dicated, or the certainty of these taking 
effect. The immediate connexion shews 
that this must be the meaning of the 
attribute as here ascribed to Jehovah. 
The final restoration of the Jews will 
furnish one of the most illustrious in¬ 
stances of the accomplishment of the 
promises and predictions of Scripture, 
and, consequently, the most abundant 
proof of the faithfulness of Him by 
whom they were delivered. It is thus 
the words of Christ are to be un¬ 
derstood, Rev. iii. 14, raBc Aey a 6 
'Aprjv, 6 paprvs o Trurror dXqtfivdr. 
The rendering of some, however, “ the 
God Amen,” which they apply to our 
Saviour, is unwarranted by the Hebrew 
text. 

17, 18. Creation is here to be under¬ 
stood not physically, but in a civil and 
religious sense. The subject is Jeru¬ 
salem and the Jews. Their restoration 
will be like a fresh springing into exist¬ 
ence ; and the constitution to be estar 
blished among them will be entirely 
different from their ancient economy. 
Comp. Rev. xxi. 1. is here to bo 

taken as the accusative, in regard /o, as 
it respects that , &c. Comp. Judg. viii. 15. 

19. Now follows, to the end of the 
chapter, an exquisitely beautiful and 

3 L 
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20 There shall no more be there a child of a few days, 

Nor an aged man that hath not filled up his days ; 

Tor the youth shall die a hundred years old, 

And the sinner of a hundred years shall be accursed. 

21 They shall build houses, and inhabit them ; 

And plant vineyards, and cat the fruit of them. 

22 They shall not build, and another inhabit; 

They shall not plant, and another eat; 

For as the days of a tree shall be the days of my people; 
And my chosen shall enjoy the work of their hands. 

23 They shall not toil in vain, 

Nor bring forth children for sudden destruction ; 

For they are the seed of the blessed of Jehovah, 

And their offspring with them. 

21 And it shall be, that before they call, I will answer; 

AVhilc they arc yet speaking, I will hear. 

25 The wolf and the lamb shall feed together. 

And the lion shall cat straw like the ox ; 


truly graphic description of the millen¬ 
nial happiness of the Jewish people. 
Longevity, the undisturbed possession 
and enjoyment of the blessings of Pro¬ 
vidence, the speediest answer to prayer, 
and the most complete harmony and 
peace, shall distinguish that blissful 
period. 

q v 

20. LXX. iteft ; Syr. ; 

Saad. V^JUfc, there. In this case the 

preposition has no more force than in 
nnrm, di^d, & c . By ana; to, an 
infant of days, is meant one that is only 
a few days old, or who has, at least, not 
reached the age of a year, ]i?ii D'yr 'w 
are connected, so that the pronoun "vcl'n, 
and the pronom. affix in voj refer to 
both. The child shall live to see a good 
old age, and the aged themselves shall 
reach the goal of antediluvian longevity. 
So general shall be this extraordinary 
length of human life, that not only shall 
he be accounted a youth who dies at the 
age of a hundred years, but his being 
cut off at that early period shall be re¬ 
garded as a special judgment on account 
of his sins. 

22. Some trees, such as the oak, the 
terebinth, and the banian, reach the age 


of a thousand years. The oak, for in¬ 
stance, grows for three hundred years, 
retains its full vigour for two hundred 
more, and then takes five hundred to 
decay, the process of which is during 
most of that period imperceptible. 

23. For rftna, comp, the Arab. <-k;’ 

cxccratvs fuit; a« , maledictio , direr. 

But as the person who incurred a curse 
was regarded as doomed to destruction, 
the ideas of ruin, dost ruction, death , na¬ 
turally came to be attached to it. Cliald. 
Knit)'), I ?na signifies to tremble , to flee 
for fear, to peri ah suddenly; lienee n , ?n , 3 1 
speedy , sudden destruction. From such 
punishment the children shall be exempt, 
being beloved for the sake of their an¬ 
cestors, to whom Jehovah attached a 
peculiar blessing. Comp, cliap. lix. 21. 

24. This language is strongly expres¬ 
sive of the utmost readiness of Jehovah 
to confer blessings upon his people. 

25. We have here an almost verbal 
repetition of the sublime figurative 
representation of the blessed harmony 
to be realized under the reign of the 
Messiah, which is furnished chap. xi. 
G—9. What was to be more or less 
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But as for the serpent, dust shall be his food ; 


They shall not hurt nor destroy 
Saith Jehovah. 

extensively the effect of the change 
produced on the character of mankind, 
in proportion to the spread of true 
religion among them, shall be fully ex¬ 
hibited during the period of the latter- 
day glory. By ven:, the serpent , in this 
place, there seems every reason to be¬ 
lieve that Satan, the old seducer and 


in all my holy mountain, 


author of discord and misery, is meant. 
During the millennium he is to be sub¬ 
ject to the lowest degradation. Compare 
for the force of the phrase to lick the 
dust y Ps. lxxii. 9; Mic. vii. 17. This 
was the original doom of the tempter, 
Gen. iii. 14, and shall be fully carried 
into execution, Comp. Rev. xx. 1—3. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Having in the latter part of the preceding chapter carried forward the attention of 
the Jews to the happiness to be enjoyed by their nation in the distant Millennial 
age, the prophet, before closing his sublime predictions, adverts to certain circum¬ 
stances which should be connected with the introduction of that new state 
of things. 

He anticipates and reprobates the attempt that will be made by the unbelieving 
portion of the Jews to rebuild their temple, and re-establish their ancient cere¬ 
monies, 1—3; denounces divine judgments upon them, 4—G; foretells the 
sudden and unexpected conversion of the nation, 7—9; calls upon their Gentile 
brethren to rejoice with them, 10, 11; promises great prosperity and happiness 
to the converted Israelites, 12—14; shews that awful destruction shall overtake 
those nations that shall oppose themselves to the purposes and claims of Jehovah, 
15—18; predicts a special mission of converted Gentiles into different and 
distant countries, and the recovery of all 9uch Jews as remained in them, to the 
service of God in the land of their fathers, 20, 21 ; gives an assurance of the 
permanence of the new Jewish church, in conjunction and union with that of 
the Gentiles, 22, 23 ; and concludes with an awful representation of the misery 
of the finally impenitent, 24. 


1 Thus saith Jehovah : 

Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool; 
Where is the house that ye "would build for me ? 
And where is the place of my rest ? 


1, 2. It appears from these verses, 
and that which follows, that on being 
restored to their own land, and occupied 
with the building of Jerusalem, some of 
the Jews will attempt to reconstruct 
their temple, in order that they may 


worship in it according to the Mosaic 
ritual. Such an attempt is here met by 
the declaration that no earthly structure 
is worthy of the transceiulant excellence 
of the spiritual and blessed nature of 
Jehovah. The Jews have ever been 
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- All these things hath my hand made ; 

And all these things have been, saitli Jehovah : 

But to this man will I look, 

To him that is humble and contrite in spirit, 

And trcmbleth at my word. 

3 He that slaycth an ox, killctli a man ; 

He that sacrificeth a lamb, cuttclh off the neck of a dog ; 

He that ofFereth an oblation, ofFercth swine’s blood ; 

He that maketli a remembrance offering of incense, blesscth an idol. 
As for them, they have chosen their own ways, 

And their soul hath delighted in their abominations. 

4 I also will choose their calamities, 

And bring upon them the things which they dread ; 

Because I called, but none answered ; 

I spake, but they did not hearken; 

But did that which was evil in my sight. 

And chose that in which I delighted not. 

5 Hear the word of Jehovah, 

Ye that tremble at his word ! 

Your brethren that hate you, 

prone to glory in, and rest satisfied with absolute unlawfulness of sacrifices under 
external and splendid services; and the the Christian dispensation. When the 
same disposition will actuate the unbe- Jews are converted to the faith of Jesus 
lieving portion of them on their restora- the Son of God, they must acquiesce in 
tion. To check this disposition, the the doctrine taught in the ixtli and xth 
Most High asserts his infinite superiority, chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
as Creator and Lord of the Universe, to that the one offering which he presented 
every thing material, and describes the upon the cross, for ever set aside all the 
only temple in which he condescends to animal sacrifices and oblations which 
dwell—the heart of the contrite and had been appointed by the law' of Moses, 
spiritual worshipper. Comp. chap. lvii. Any attempt to revive the practice is 
15 ; 1 Kings viii. 27—30. Comp, also here declared to be upon a par with the 
Rev. xxi. 22, where it is expressly de- cruel and abominable customs of the 
dared that no temple was visible in the heathen, who offered human sacrifices, 
new Jerusalem. According to the points, and such animals as the ancient people 
Dipo is in apposition with woo, hut all of God were taught to hold in abomina- 
the ancient versions place the words in lion. The 3 of comparison is omitted, 
construction. In ver. 2, is improperly as frequently in poetry; but is supplied 
supplied by the LX X., Syr., and Lowth. in the LXX., Vulg., Targ., Tbcod., 
The substantive verb nvr is uged abso- Symm., and most modern versions. Jts 
lutely, as in Ps. xxxv. 9; and as fieri in insertion in the present case would 
Rev. iv. 11. weaken the force and vehemence of the 

3. Lowth supposes instances of ex- language, 
treme wickedness combined with hypo- 4, 5. In retribution of the unbelieving 
crisy to be here intended; but it seems and rebellious persistance of the Jews 
far more in accordance with the spirit of in endeavouring to establish the old 
the passage to view it as teaching the ritual, J r ehovah threatens them with 
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And thrust you out for my name’s sake, have said, 

Let Jehovah be glorified ; 

But lie shall appear to your joy, 

And they shall be ashamed. 

C) A voice of tumult from the city ! 

A voice from the temple ! 

The voice of Jehovah! 

Rendering retribution to his enemies. 

7 Before she was in pain, she brought forth ; 

Before her pangs came upon her, she was delivered of a male. 

8 Who hath heard of such a thing P 
Who hath seen such things P 

Is a country in pain in a day ? 

Is a nation brought forth at once ? 

Yet Zion hath both been in pain, and hath brought forth her sons, 
Saith Jehovah. 

9 Should I bring to the birth, and not cause to bear ? saith Jehovah ; 
Should I cause to bear, and yet restrain ? saith your God. 

10 Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, 

And exult on her account, all ye that love her; 

Be exceedingly joyful with her, all ye that mourned for her; 

11 That ye may suck, and be satisfied, 

At the breast of her consolations ; 


condign punishment; while such of 
them as may render themselves obnox¬ 
ious to their brethren by receiving the 
doctrine of the gospel on the subject, 
have a gracious promise of Divine ap¬ 
probation and protection given to them. 

signify calamities, vexations , as 
the parallelism shews, and as the root 
*7%, to act repeatedly, vex by improper 
conduct, evil entreat, &c. naturally sug¬ 
gests. See on chap. iii. 4, 12; Targ. 
prrpn, interitus eorum . This interpreta¬ 
tion is to be preferred to tpiTaiy parti of 
the LXX., and illusiones of the Vulg. 

0. 15y a remarkable and astounding 
interposition of Jehovah, the scheme of 
the Jews shall be defeated. The very 
temple which they shall be in the act of 
erecting shall be the scene of judgment. 
By njrrbip, the voice of Jehovah , is 
meant thunder, as in Ps. xxix.; so that, 
in all probability, the projected temple 
will be destroyed by lightning. 


7—9. The metaphors here taken from 
a woman in travail, are frequently em¬ 
ployed by our prophet. See chap. xiii. 8, 
xxi. 3, xxvi. 18. The language forcibly 
expresses the sudden and unexpected 
re-production of the Jewish nation in 
their own land in the latter day. Com¬ 
pare that of the last cited passage in 
reference to the restoration from the 
captivity in Babylon. Their future re¬ 
covery is the object of Divine purpose, 
and every providential arrangement 
shall be made for effecting it; yet the 
event shall be unexpectedly sudden. 

10. nw expresses the object of joy, i.e. 
Jerusalem. 

11. rrnrun “ni5 does not mean the \ 

TV'S" 

breast of Jerusalem, but the Source from 
which her eonsolations arc supplied. 
While men shall witness the rich enjoy¬ 
ment of the Divine favour conferred 
upon her, they shall be excited more 
earnestly to apply for the same bless- 
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That yc may press out, and be delighted 
With the abundance of her glory. 

12 For thus saith Jehovah : 

Behold ! I will extend to her prosperity like a river, 

And the wealth of the nations like a flooding stream ; 
And yc shall suck them, and shall be carried on the side, 
And dandled upon the knees. 

13 As one whom his mother comforteth, 

So will I comfort you ; 

Even in Jerusalem shall yc be comforted. 

11 Yc shall sec, and your heart shall rejoice, 

And your bones shall flourish, like the green herb : 

The hand of Jehovah shall be known to his servants; 
But lie shall be indignant against his enemies. 

15 For behold ! Jehovah shall come with fire, 

And his chariots shall be as the whirlwind ; 

Causing his anger to return with fury, 

And his rebuke with flames of fire. 

10 For with fire shall Jehovah contend, 

And with his sword, with all flesh ; 

And many shall be the slain of Jehovah. 

17 Those that sanctify themselves, 

And that purify themselves in the gardens after one, 


ings. vi occurs only thrice : here, and 
Ps. I. 11, lxxx. 14; but obviously means 
a copious supply; or, as corresponding 
to liii, breast , that from which such sup¬ 
ply is obtained. Gesenius derives it 
from t\i to move, radiate , flow out like 
rays , and renders/^ breast. The Sonein. 
Edit., four MSS., and originally nine, 
read Vi, brightness; while the probable 
reading of De Rossi’s MSS. 5 15, is |U, 
the word proposed by Lowth. The Targ. 
has wine , which makes no sense. The 
wild beasts, being full of activity, are 
designated by this term in the passages 
just quoted from the Psalms: Symm. 
and Theod. ano rr\rj6ovs. 

12. Comp. chap. lx. 4—0. 

14. nu in marks the object on 

which rnnn terminates. The antithesis 
in this verse is very striking, and occa¬ 
sions the following awful denunciations 
of Divine wrath. 

15, 16. Tl icsc verses describe the 


tremendous judgment to be inflicted on 
the antichristian confederacy, to which 
distinct, pointed, and repeated reference 
is made in the prophetic Scriptures:— 
the great battle of Armageddon, so gra¬ 
phically set forth. Rev. xvi. M—21, xix. 
11—21. The figurative language of fire 
and sword is common to all the pro¬ 
phets. icu ^rr means to visit with re¬ 
newed inflictions of wrath, and points 
out the awfully severe character of the 
judgment to be poured out upon the 
enemies of the church of God. 

17. To what species of superstition 
the prophet here refers, it is hard to de¬ 
termine. As the verse is likewise com- 
minatory, and closely coheres witli the 
two preceding, it is obvious that the 
persons intended must belong to the 
same general confederacy against the 
Messiah ; yet, since they are distin¬ 
guished in so very marked a manner 
from the rest, we cannot but conclude, 
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Amidst them that eat swine's flesh, and the abomination, and the 
mouse ; 

They shall perish together, saith Jehovah. 


that the prophecy points to some class 
of enemies in particular on which sig¬ 
nal punishment is to be inflicted. With 
respect to language, the only words 
which create any serious difficulty arc 
■ppi? thn "tv, fit. offer, or behind one in 
the midst. The various readings are of 
little weight, being chiefly conjectural, 
or emendatorial. Two MSS,, and as it 
would seem another, and apparently two 
originally, read “tttn tth, one, one , i. c. 
one by one. Instead of inn the Keri 
has rnN in the feminine, which one of 
De Rossi’s MSS. and the Soncin. Edit, 
exhibit in the text; and another MS. of 
De Rossi's has nnw inn nnn, which cor¬ 
responds, except in gender, with the 

V V ff V 

Syr. ^ iZ^O i-x-, one after one , and in 

sense with onlcro) dXX»/Xo)i/, of Symni. 
and Thcod. Most of those commen¬ 
tators who suppose a reference to be 
made to some ancient idolatrous rites, 
are of opinion that by Achad, a Syro- 
Phenician idol, is meant. This opinion 
is founded on the statement of Macro- 
bius, that the Syrians give to the sun, 
as the Supreme Power, the name of 
A dad, the signification of which is One. 
Saturnal. i. 23. The same name is found 
in Sanchoniathon, (Euseb. Praepar. 
Evang. lib, x. cap. 38,) and in Pliny, 
Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 11. The occurrence 
of nearly the same form in the royal 
names T!fh Iladad , “'£?'!Tb JIadadezcr , 
T!in?» Renhadad, is thought to be trace¬ 
able to the same source, and to be little 
else than the Hebrew thk, only the 
aspirate is supprcssc-d, and the last let¬ 
ter doubled for the sake of intensity. 
Pfeiffer, however, in his Dubia vexata, 
Gesenius, Hitzig, and Scholz, consider 
tnN, One , to be the leader or chief priest 
in an idolatrous procession, whom the 
company of worshippers follow into the 
midst of the temple or grove where the 
rites were celebrated. Such a sinffe 
loader is prominently exhibited on the 
ancient Persian monuments. It is not 
\ a little remarkable, however, that the 
; term which has occasioned so much dif- 
; fieldty in the interpretation of the pas¬ 


sage, is precisely that ( » Aciiad, | 

“ One,”) which the Mohammedans have 
continually on their lips, as distinguish¬ 
ing the object of their worship. In 
manifest contradiction of the Scripture 
doctrine of the Trinity, the cxiith Surah 

of the Koran teaches, <)dil yb ^J.3 

41 1 Ji fb 4* fb 4>. f 1 

Saif, God is (Aciiad) one ; 

the Eternal God; he bcgclleth not, nei¬ 
ther is he begotten ; and he is without an 

This Surah is entitled 

, the Chapter of Salvation , and 

is held in such veneration, that the re¬ 
peating of it is reckoned equal in value 
to that of a third part of the whole 
Koran. It is also a notorious fact, that 
purification forms one of the most essen¬ 
tial ceremonies of the Mohammedan 
religion. Numerous minute rules pre¬ 
scribe the different modes in which it is 
to be performed, and especially those 
ablutions which take place at the five 
periods of daily prayer. No act of wor¬ 
ship can he celebrated if the individual 
has not previously purified himself. 
The obstinate unbelief of the Moham¬ 
medans, as it respects the gospel, and 
the extravagant ideas which they enter¬ 
tain of their own dignity, especially as 
contrasted with Jews, Christians, and 
idolaters, are leading features in their 
character. That they arc specifically 
intended in this prophecy it would be 
presumptuous absolutely to assert; but 
I frankly own that I am strongly in¬ 
clined to believe this to be the case.— 
"'Otb after, is here used in the religious 
sense of following, being addicted to the 
tv or ship or service of any deity . Comp. 
1 Sam. xii. 14, Db’rfjN nin; inn, and chap, 
lix. 13, foyi. As no proper 

sense can be brought out of “pro, as 
divided and pointed by the Masoretes, I 
have construed it with the following 
iiL‘3 'bp’M, &c. This mode of construction 
is further recommended by the following 
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18 As for me, their works and their thoughts arc come [before me] ; 
I will assemble all the nations and the languages ; 

And they shall come and shall see my glory. 

19 For I will place a sign among them ; 

And those of them that escape I will send to the nations ; 

To Tarshish, Pul and Lud, that draw the bow ; 

To Tubal and Javan, to the distant maritime lands, 

That have not heard of my fame, 

Nor seen my glory; 

And they shall declare my glory among the nations. 


considerations: First, neither the LXX. 
tv rot? 7rpo6vpois, nor the Targ. XU 
vV^’p, has read ipaa in the absolute. 
Secondly, Symm. and Theod. similarly 
construe, ontcro) aWijXov tv pta a> taOl- 
ovtqjv to Kpta ? to iptiov. Thirdly, 
n’ta'N, being without the article, shews 
that it is not in apposition with 
□nnuum, but designates a totally dif¬ 
ferent class of persons. The meaning 
is, that those who prided themselves on 
their separation from every thing im¬ 
pure, should, in the infliction of Divine 
judgment, be commingled with such as 
they considered to be legally polluted; 
they should, as it is immediately added, 
perish together . What is meant by 
the abomination , does not appear. The 

">59? is doubtless the Arab. , or 
, Jerboa, as it is rendered in the 

Arabic version, the ?nus jaculus of Lin¬ 
naeus, which is much larger than the 
common mouse. It abounds in the 

l 

fields, and is very destructive to them. 

18. The first clause of this verse is 
elliptical. The best mode of construc¬ 
tion is to take as the nomin. absol.; 
and, referring nwn distributively to nuvpnu, 
to supply 'pDb, before me: the meaning 
being, that the wicked deeds and pur¬ 
poses of the nations had now come up 
for judgment. Some supply the verb 
yv after but this seems less natural. 
The Infin. yagb has here the force of the 
future, and is, with such signification, to 
be connected with the pronoun at the 
beginning of the verse. The glory of 
Jehovah, which the assembled nations 
are to see, is that accruing to him from 
the signal defeat and punishment of the 


enemies of his church. Comp. Ezek. 
xxxix. 21. 

19. t is here causal in signification. 
The rriN, or sign, betokens the miraculous 
overthrow of the hostile army. Comp. 
Exod. x. 2, where 3 niw Dip is used to 
express the supernatural judgments in¬ 
flicted on the Egyptians. DH3 and ernp 
refer to D'ian, the nations, ver. 18, and 
not to the Jews, as many have violently 
supposed. The missionaries to be sent 
to the different parts of the world are 
Gentiles, who shall have been present at, 
but have not perished in the great over¬ 
throw in Palestine; and who, brought 
by what they shall have witnessed, to 
acknowledge the Divine claims, and 
become reconciled to God, shall cheer¬ 
fully obey his mandate, to publish his 
fame among the various nations of the 
earth. The nations specified are ob¬ 
viously given as a sample. For Tarshish , 
see on chap, xxiii. 10. By bto, Pul , it is 
generally agreed we are to understand 
the island of Philae, and the surrounding 
region on the Nile, to the south of Ele¬ 
phantine, and about a hundred stadii 
beyond Sycne. It was inhabited by the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians in common, 
lying between their two countries. Its 

name in Coptic is TXlXA,K, or neX<*-K, 

and signifies the boundary. Wilkinson 
describes the extensive mins with which 
it abounds, which prove its importance 
in ancient times. Tib, Lud , occurs as the 
name of a people descended from the 
Egyptians, Gen. x. 13. They are de¬ 
scribed as handling the bow and the 
shield, Jer. xlvi. D, and as being merce¬ 
naries of the Phcnicians, Ezek.xxvii. 10. 
From the last mentioned circumstance, 
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20 And they sliall bring all your brethren, 

From all the nations, an oblation to Jehovah, 

On horses, and in chariots and litters, 

On mules, and on dromedaries, 

To my holy mountain Jerusalem, saitli Jehovah, 

As the children of Israel bring the oblation 
In a clean vessel to the house of Jehovah. 

21 And of them also will I take 

For priests and for levites, saitli Jehovah. 

22 For as the new heavens and the new earth which I will make, 


it is probable that they inhabited a region 
stretching from the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean towards Ethiopia. Like 
the Ethiopians, they were celebrated for 
tbeir expert use of the bow, so that 
rnr;? I s quite iu its place, and is not open 
to the suspicion raised against it by 
Lowth. wn, Tubal , occurs, as here, in 
connexion with jv, Javan, Gen. x. 2; 
Ezek. xxvii. 13 ; and usually with TF?» 
Meshech, a people inhabiting the Mos- 
chian mountains between Iberia, Arme- 
nia, and Colchis. The term, doubtless, 
denotes the Tibarenes , oi Ti(3apT]Vol , 
whom Strabo describes as occupying the 
eastern and south-eastern coasts of the 
Black Sea, xi. 527. The Circassians and 
Miugrclians are, in all probability, de¬ 
scended from them. |y T , Javan, Ionia , 
originally the name of the province so 
called in Asia Minor, but afterwards ex¬ 
tended so as to include all Greece. 
TlavTa? rovs "'EWrjvas Tdovas ot /3 dp- 
fiapoi eKaXovn. Scliol. ad Avistoph. 
Acharn. 10G. In the Sanscrit, the 
Greeks are called Yavanas, The de¬ 
sign of the mission here specified, is to 
announce to the different nations the 
glorious interposition of Jehovah, of 
which the persons deputed shall have 
been witnesses, that all may be induced 
to fear him, and devote themselves to 
his service. For ’rr^, my fame , the 
LXX. and Syr. read ’pip, my name , 
which, on this authority alone, Lowth 
adepts. 

20. This verse describes the happy 
result of the announcement as it regards 
such Jews as might not yet have reached 
the land of their fathers. Looking upon 
them as belonging to a people in whose 
behalf the Most High had signally inter¬ 


posed, the converted Gentiles will render 
them every assistance requisite for their 
return. That D3'n$, your brethren , mean 
the Jews, there can be no doubt. By 
Dps are meant litters or councs , which 
resemble cradles, covered handsomely 
with cloth, so as to protect the persons 
who are carried in them from sun and 
rain. They are borne on camels, one 
on each side, and have openings or win¬ 
dows for the admission of light. Comp. 
Numb. vii. 3. Sometimes they are car¬ 
ried by two camels, one before and the 
other behind. riiirp occurs only this 
once, but according to the Rabbins, witli 
whom Gesenius and other moderns agree, 
it signifies dromedaries , which are so 
called from the dancing or bounding 
motion which they make in walking. 
Root to, to dance . 

21. From the close of the following- 
verse, it appears that the persons here 
spoken of are the recovered Jews men¬ 
tioned in ver. 20, and not the Gentiles, 
likewise there specified. The language 
implies that the performance of Divine 
service shall not be restricted to the tribe 
of Levi, but sliall be the common privi¬ 
lege of the whole people. Sixty-thrcc 
MSS., originally thirteen more, and 
perhaps three, with all the versions, pre¬ 
fix i to 

m 

22. See chap. lxv. 17, 18, and comp. 
Heb. xii. 26—28. As the Christian dis¬ 
pensation is to be permanent, and shall 
not give way to any other, so permanent 
shall be the happy state of the restored 
Israelites. They shall never be any 
more rejected, but shall form one fold 
with the Gentiles, under the One Shep¬ 
herd and Bishop of souls, the Great 
Messiah. Comp. chap. fix. 21. 

3 M 
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Shall remain before me, saith Jehovah ; 

So shall your seed, and your name remain. 

23 And it shall be, that from month to month, 

And from sabbath to sabbath, 

All flesh shall come to worship before me, saith Jehovah. 

24 And they shall go forth, and shall see 

The carcases of the men that have rebelled against me; 

_ O » 

For their worm shall not die, 

Neither shall their fire be quenched : 

They shall be an abhorrence to all flesh. 


23. This verse points out the con¬ 
stancy and regularity with which the 
whole human family shall celebrate 
divine worship. Comp. Zech. xiv. 16— 
19. Not only on the sacred day of rest, 
but on other stated occasions, corre¬ 
sponding to those which obtained among 
ancient Israel, men will assemble to cele¬ 
brate its rites. '25^, before me , is not to 
be restricted to Jerusalem, as it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible that all should be able 
to repair thither, but is to be taken in 
the latitude taught ill Mai. i. 11 ; John 
iv. 21—24. 

24. The prophet concludes with a 
warning to all to beware of transgres¬ 
sion, which he derives from the misera¬ 
ble condition of those that had perished 


in the awful judgment predicted, verses 
15, 16. The scene is laid in the envi¬ 
rons of Jerusalem, most probably in the 
valley of Hinnom, for which see on 
chap. xxx. 33. Dan. xii. 2, pni, 

from the Arab. , to repidsc y reject, 

signifies an object of abhorrence. The 
language here employed afterwards be¬ 
came proverbial among the Jews, in 
application to the punishment of the 
wicked. See Judith xvi. 17; Eccles. i 
vii. 17. It is likewise employed by our ; 
Lord to express the intensity and eter- ; 
nity of suffering in another world, to • 
which all shall be subject who prefer in¬ 
dulgence in sin to the fear and service 
of God, Mark ix. 44, 46, 48. 


THE END. 


Iticliard Clay, Printer, Bread Street Hill, London. 
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